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BIOGIlArmCAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  LATE  J.  GREELY  STEVENdON,  M.D. 

[Com  iiiiiiifafed  for  the  fioslon  Meflical  and  Siiri^iral  Journal.] 

"  Died,  June  5tli,  1835,  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia,  J.  G. 
Stevenson,  M.D.  aged  S6.^^  This  short  sentence  contains  matter  of 
deep  interest  alike  to  many  friends,  and  to  the  public.  In  the  death  of 
Dr.  Stevent^on  his  friends  have  lost  one  whom  they  honored  and  loved  ; 
the  pul)lic  have  lost  a  useful  citizen.  He  would  have  asked  no  other 
memorial  than  tliis.  He  would  have  heen  satisfied  to  have  known  that 
he  had  heen  thought  in  any  sense  faithful  to  his  public  and  to  his  private 
duties.  He  was  singularly  averse  to  all  such  display  as  has  for  its  end 
to  draw  particular  aliention  to  the  individual,  and  still  he  was  constantly 
directing  his  mind  to  what  would  be  widely  felt.  He  was  strictly  a  pro- 
lesbional  myn,  a  studious  and  practical  physician  ;  but  the  very  offices 
which  these  relations  involve  were  always  bringing  before  him  matters 
of  various  and  important  concern,  and  about  these  he  labored  to  acquire 
accurate  information,  and  carefully  laid  up  what  he  learnt,  to  be  benefi- 
cially used  as  opportunity  might  allow.  This  interest  in  what  was  per- 
sonal to  himself,  belonging  to  his  daily  occupations,  and  in  what  was  of  a 
more  strictly  public  nature,  was  always  apparent  to  those  who  were  at  all 
intimate  with  him.  They  saw  in  him  a  strong  and  active  interest  in 
present  objects,  and  a  preparation  steadily  acquiring  strength  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  story  of  such  a  life  is  soon  told.  But  its  elements  are  too 
Interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  a  simple  enumeration  of  them.  The 
memory  of  such  a  character  is  good  for  those  who  ( herish  it ;  and  friend- 
ship asks  to  make  a  record  of  it  in  the  hope  that  the  good  of  others  may 
be  promoted,  while  it  is  indulged  in  paying  its  last  melancholy  tribute. 

J.  Greely  Stevenson  was  born  in  Boston,  March  28ih,  1799.  Hav- 
ing received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  Public  Writing,  Grammar  and 
Latin  School  of  his  native  town,  he  was  entered  at  Harvard  in  1812,  being 
13  years  of  age.  He  graduated  in  1816,  and  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Gorham.  The  friendly 
and  affectionate  interest  taken  by  Dr.  Gorham  in  his  pupil  continued 
unabated  to  his  death,  and  on  that  event  many  of  those  who  had  been 
under  his  professional  care,  transferred  their  confidence  at  once  to  his 
pupil,  who  retained  it  undiminished  during  his  life.  In  memory  of  his 
deeply  valued  instructor,  Dr.  Stevenson  gave  to  his  eldest  son  his  name. 

In  1817,  Dr.  Stevenson  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  Latin  School,  and 
very  soon  succeeded  to  the  place  of  sub-master.  During  this  time  he 
continued  his  professional  studies.  He  went  to  England  in  May,  1824, 
and   remained   abroad  till   November,  1825,  visiting  France   and   Italy. 
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His  health  had  become  injpaired  by  a  very  sedentary  life,  and  in  going 
to  Europe  he  looked  for  and  found  among  rare  opportunities  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  the  means  of  re-establishing  his  health.  He  graduated  Doc- 
tor in  Medicine  in  Harvard  University,  February,  1826.  The  thesis  he 
read  and  defended  on  this  occasion  was  on  the  '^Theory  of  Disease." 

From  this  time  we  find  him  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  chosen  one  of  the  physicians  of  liie  Boston  Dispensary 
when  fewer  physicians  than  now  held  the  office  at  the  same  lime,  and 
when  of  course  the  practice  in  this  most  excellent  charity  w"as  n)uch  more 
extensive  and  arduous  to  the  medical  officers  than  it  is  at  present.  He 
prized  the  advantages  offered  him  by  the  Dispensary  very  highly,  and 
long  after  he  had  left  it,  he  continued  his  gratuitous  services  to  many  who 
had  been  his  patients  on  the  charity.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  in  this  institution  is  fully  shown  by  his  being  appointed  one  of  its 
Directors.  His  services  in  the  public  school  were  not  forgotten  in  his 
after  life,  when  the  maturity  of  his  judgment  and  the  great  accuracy  of 
his  views  on  all  matters  of  his  regard,  could  be  made  useful  in  iheir  ap- 
plication to  our  system  of  education.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  School 
Committee,  and  devoted  to  this  importarit  office  all  the  lime  and  labor  his 
other  duties  allowed. 

It  is  in  the  memory  of  all,  that  wherever  cholera  has  first  appeared,  it 
has  brought  alarm  and  [)anic  with  it.  As  soon  as  it  has  touched  a  coun- 
try or  a  continent,  dismay  has  manifested  itself.  Distance  is  fell  to  be 
no  security  against  its  invasions,  and  death  has  been  in  its  whole  career. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Stevenson  that  great  good  [night 
be  done  by  an  association  which  should  combine  numbers,  great  num- 
bers, and  of  all  classes  and  of  all  professions,  for  the  simple  and  pledged 
purpose  to  assist  each  other  in  case  the  discRse  appeared  here,  and  lo 
offer  their  aid  lo  the  whole  community.  He  talked  with  some  friends 
upon  this  subject.  The  plan  was  well  received,  and  the  Relief  Socicly 
was  organized.  The  city  was  divided  into  convenient  departments — 
committees  appointed  over  these — and  under  the  direction  of  these  were 
placed  all  the  members  residing  in  the  several  districts,  the  commiltee.s 
having  had  granted  to  them  the  fullest  j)c>werr^  in  disposing  of  individuals 
just  as  the  circumstances  of  cases  might  demand.  The  etiect  ol  all  this 
was  truly  good.  The  disease  catne,  and  at  first  it  ailat  ked  some  num- 
bers, but  never  many  ;  but  these  had  the  consianl  care  ol  judicious  indi- 
viduals anxious  at  all  hours  lo  render  them  mo^l  useful  a>sislance.  A 
sense  of  security  canje  thus  to  be  imparted  lo  the  whole  community,  and 
this  was  doubtless  among  the  causes  that  prevented  a  wider  spread  of  ihe 
desolating  epidemic. 

Another  institution  which  owed  its  origin  lo  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  which 
was  earlier  in  time  than  the  last,  was  the  Society  for  the  JJiJjusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  For  many  years  lectures  from  learned  men,  on  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  have  been  given  before  this  Society  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  officers,  and  the  public  interest  in  iIkmu  has  been  kept  up.  Its 
publications  have  been  very  useful.  It  ado[)led  the  plan  of  rendering  its 
instructions  easily  accessible  to  all  classes,  by  making  the  expense  o(  al- 
tending  on  them  very  small,  and  this  has  been  followed  by  succeeding  asso- 
ciations.   The  direct  agency  of  Dr.  Stevenson  in  forming  this  society,  and 
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it)  aiding  to  coniiiinc  its  operations  through  its  whole  history,  deserves  a  dis- 
tinct and  honorable  mVntion  anions;  his  efforts  for  advancing  the  public  good. 

To  the  cause  of  Temperance  Dr.  Sievenson  devoted  himself  with  the 
same  zeal  which  marked  his  career  in  all  good  objects,  lie  was  early  a 
member  of  our  Stale  Society,  and  for  some  years  one  of  its  Secretaries. 
Nothing  but  sickness  ever  kept  him  from  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 
He  was  anxious  that  the  wise  and  good  of  all  he  knew  might  lend  their 
aid  to  this  cause.  In  talking  of  it  one  day  to  a  friend,  he  acknowledged 
that  in  looking  hack  on  what  he  had  done,  of  a  public  nature,  he  thought 
his  efforts  for  the  Temperance  Reform  came  to  his  remembrance  as  among 
those  which  he  could  find  most  pleasure  in.  The  good  done  here  he 
fell  was  a  great  and  obvious  good,  and  in  the  union  of  men  of  all  coun- 
tries and  all  classes,  in  this  cause,  he  with  all  its  friends  looked  for  its 
sure  success. 

Dr.  Sievenson  died  at  an  age  when  the  individual,  if  ever,  takes  his 
place  amongst  men;  when  the  mind  manifests  its  power,  and  the  conduct 
discovers  to  all  the  moral  character  of  the  individual.  He  had  passed 
through  the  discipline  which  is  the  lot  of  self-dependence,  and  he  had 
passed  it  honorably  and  successfully.  He  was  not  a  man  to  regret  that 
such  had  been  his  lot.  Its  discipline  is  severe,  and  the  demands  it  makes 
great,  and  sometimes  hard  to  be  borne.  Still  he  felt  that  in  its  path, 
however  narrow,  occasions  were  always  to  be  met  with  which  a  man  may 
make  useful  both  to  himself  and  others.  The  great  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual progress  furnished  by  such  a  beginning  of  life,  is  the  labor,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  labor,  it  imposes  ;  and  success  comes  to  none  with 
such  deep,  such  true  enjoyment,  as  to  those  who  have  been,  through  their 
whole  course,  the  ministers  to  their  own  good  progress.  In,  our  brief 
history  of  his  life  may  be  seen  how  successful  he  had  been.  Feeble 
health,  which  took  hitn  occasionally  from  necessary  occupation,  did  not 
de[)ress  him.  He  submitted  with  almost  unexampled  cheerfulness  to  the 
painful  and  to  the  discouraging,  and  his  efficiency  always  returned  along 
witli  power. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  character  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  nar- 
rated of  him.  But  there  were  elements  in  it  which  claim  to  be  more 
distinctly  noticed.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  was  the  love 
of  truth.  He  held  in  abhorrence  every  form  of  untruth.  However  and 
wherever  this  was  discovered  by  hitn,  you  saw  how  deeply  it  affected 
him.  It  shook  his  confidence  in  the  moral  nature,  and  rebuke,  silent  or 
openly  declared,  he  always  felt  it  to  be  his  duly  to  express.  With  this 
su[)reme  love  of  truth  there  was  united  what  almost  always  accompanies 
it,  a  perfect  absence  of  fear  of  the  individual.  Awe  of  man  never  entered 
into  the  great  senti(uent  of  benevolence  with  which  he  regarded  all  men. 
He  [)ossessed  true  moral  courage.  These  elements,  if  existing  alone,  not 
rarely  lead  to  the  repulsive,  and  frequently  the  unamiable;  but  when  com- 
bined with  true  kindness,  form  together  the  most  perfect  character.  In 
Dr.  Stevenson  there  was  this  union.  Kindness  was  as  much  a  part  of 
him  as  any  the  strongest  of  his  affections.  It  extended  to  everything 
which  could  feel  its  power.  He  considered  kind  doing,  springing  from 
the  desire  to  promote  good,  an  act  of  devotion.  ''  When,"  said  he  one 
day,  "  1  take  my  horse  out  of  the  hot  sunshine  into  the  shade,  that  I  may 
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add  to  his  comfort,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  olTered  devotion  to  God.  What  is 
it  but  an  act  of  kindness,  a  ffx-ni  of  love,  and  on  what  lii^her  principle 
than  benevolence  can  man's  condiu  t  rest  ?  "  This  sin)ple  anecdote  is 
better  than  a  whole  history  of  chara<  ler.  Tliis  sjiirit  of  kindness  was 
always  with  him.  It  manifested  itself  in  early  life.  As  one  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  Latin  School,  it  gave  to  his  conduct  lo  his  scholars  what 
they  never  forgot.  His  requirements  were  distinctly  declared,  and  rigidly 
enforced.  He  was  as  honest  then,  to  himself  and  to  others,  as  at  the 
latest  period  of  his  life.  But  his  native  kindness  was  [)resent  with  disci- 
pline, and  however  severe  occasion  might  make  this,  ihe  boys  always 
loved  while  they  respected  him.  Their  auachment  was  declared  by 
many  acts  when  he  was  making  his  preparations  for  going  to  Europe. 
We  hope  we  may  be  permitted  to  name  one  who  never  ceased  in  the 
recollection  of  his  school  days,  to  express  his  sincere  respect  and  una- 
bated affection  for  Dr.  Stevenson,  ihe  late  Dr.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 
He  felt  the  moral  beauty  of  his  character,  and  loved  to  dwell  on  the  sea- 
son he  had  passed  under  his  instruction.  He,  loo,  is  dead.  He  died  in 
the  earliest  days  of  manhood,  but  his  youth  was  as  ihe  lipeness  of  ad- 
vanced life.  Truly  was  knowledge  gray  hairs  unio  him,  and  his  spotless 
life  was  old  age. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  mind  was  steadily  and  wisely  cultivated.  His  early 
education  was  unusually  accurate,  and  the  foundation  he  then  laid  for 
classical  learning  s'^r\  ed  hiin  in  his  later  studies  of  ancient  literature. 
His  residence  in  France  and  Italy  made  him  familiar  wiih  the  language 
and  writings  of  those  countries,  and  he  came  lo  the  study  of  his  profes- 
sion with  a  variety  in  his  means  of  medical  learning,  which  is  not  very 
common  among  our  students.  He  was  faithful  to  his  advantages.  He 
was  always  a  student.  He  read  medicine  to  the  last,  wiih  his  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  his  manuscripts  show  hcnv  great  was  his  inrlustry.  He  took 
great  delight  in  reading,  and  he  had  a  remarkable  facility  in  doing  this, 
which  enabled  him  lo  read  a  great  deal  in  a  short  lime.  His  memory 
was  very  retentive,  and  in  giving  accounts  of  books,  quoting  opinions 
of  authors,  and  staling  facts,  the  greatest  accuracy  was  habitually  shown. 
He  had  spec^ial  dislike  lo  exaggeration.  His  lo^e  of  truth  made  everything 
like  this  oOensive,  and  hence  he  was  always  ready,  and  happy  to  report 
things,  whether  facts,  doctrines,  or  opinions,  just  as  they  were  set  down 
or  met  with,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  language  in  vOiich  he  had 
heard  or  read  thetn.  He  was  thus  an  industrious  -Ami  faiihfid  student. 
His  judgment  was  excellent,  and  his  stioug,  native  understanding,  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  for  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  He  collected  its  facts 
will)  great  care,  saw  the  dilFerences  of  things,  the  true  key  la  all  knowl- 
edge, distinctly,  and  was  thus  enabled  Id  form  ac(  laaie  diagnoses.  His 
progress  had  begun  lo  he  ra[)id.  He  deserved  the  public  confidence, 
and  was  receiving  it,  and  the  best  prosj)ecls  were  before  him  of  exten- 
sive and  honorable  professional  reputation. 

His  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  thus  in'perfeclly  sketched,  were 
discoverable  in  his  relations  with  others.  In  his  intercourse  wiih  the 
sick  his  maniKM'  was  siujple,  mild,  dignified,  and  remarkably  direct. 
In  his  directions  to  his  patients  these  qualities  were  always  strik- 
ingly displayed,  so  that  tio  important  mistake  could  arise  as  to  the  use  of 
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remedies  by  allcndanls,  unless  frrtin  greiit  forgetfulness  or  carelessness. 
The  (Jecepiions  wliicli  the  infirniiiies  of  disease,  the  mistaken  kindness* 
or  in(lulii,ence  of  fiiends,  oc-casionally  gave  rise  lo,  and  wiiicl),  though 
very  rarely,  proceed  from  worse  motives,  Dr.  Stevenson  always  regard- 
ed as  of  loo  serious  moment  ever  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  At  first  he 
treated  them  milrlly,  but  with  such  firnmess  of  manner  as  to  show  what 
his  tfioughts  of  them  were,  and  if  persisted  in,  he  ceased  his  attendance, 
and  liiis  sometimes  at  once,  and  without  any  remark.  He  felt  that  the 
contract  which  is  tacitly  entered  into  by  the  physician  and  patient,  made 
up  as  it  is  of  the  rightful  and  necessary  confidence  which  must  subsist 
between  thetn, — the  belief  that  what  is  directed  is  wisely  ordered,  and 
the  trust  that  it  will  ,be  complied  with, — he  felt  that  this  relation  was  se- 
veredvvhen  the  rule  was  purposely  departed  from,  more  especially  if  the 
deviation  had  been  concealed,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  benefit  his 
patient. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  character  was  equally  declared  in  his  intercourse  with 
society.  His  address  was  singularly  attractive.  This  he  owed  to  his 
moral  habits,  and  his  intellectual  cultivation.  These  however  were  much 
aided  by  the  benevolent  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  his  finely 
toned  voice.  The  writer  sjieaking  of  him  after  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  us,  to  one  who  had  long  known  him,  and  whose  opinions  we  all 
respect,  having  dwelt  on  v\hat  he  iliought  his  distinguishing  trails  for 
some  time,  the  individual  referreil  to,  remarked,  "  What  you  say  is  all 
true.  Dr.  Stevenson  was  a  'gentleman,'  and  by  this  term  I  mean  to  ex- 
press the  cotnbination  of  all  the  qualities,  the  kindness,  the  courtesy,  the 
moral  dignity,  &c.,  which  we  have  always  (oimd  in  him."  This  it  was 
which  secured  to  liim  the  large  good  will  and  respect  which  he  enjoyed. 
He  made  friends  wherever  lie  was,  whether  in  Pisa,  in  Italy,  where  he 
resided  some  time,  and  formed  friendships  which  outlived  long  absence 
and  distance  ;  or  in  the  far  south  and  west  of  our  own  continent,  where 
he  lately  sought  for  means  of  renovated  health,  but  where  he  found  his 
distant  grave.  The  casual  companions  of  his  journeyings  soon  became 
fond  of  liim,  and  it  is  cause  of  the  truest  consolation  to  his  friends  to 
know  that  though  so  distant  from  them,  in  the  last  weeks  and  days  of  his 
life,  he  had  the  kindest  attention?  of  those  who  travelled  with  hiin,  when 
acute  sufieiing  and  ultimately  fatal  illness  asked  those  offices  which 
those  dearest  to  us  have  most  power  to  bestow. 

It  was  said  that  Dr.  Stevenson  discovered  in  early  life  a  tendency  to 
grave  disease,  but  that  this  seemed  to  have  [)assed  away  under  the  salu- 
tary uses  of  foreign  travel.  But  he  could  never  have  been  called  per- 
fectly healthy.  He  was  apparently  robust,  and  in  full  flesh,  while  his 
countenance  was  pallid,  and  more  or  less  difficulty  in  breathing  was  [)ro- 
duced  in  ascending  heights  and  on  quick  motion.  Still  he  ke[)t  on,  faith- 
ful to  duty,  laboring  in  a  field  which  required  many  sacrifices,  but  yield- 
ing to  such  a  mind  the  most  precious  fruits.  About  two  years  ago  he 
lost  two  children,  his  only  sons.  It  hardly  need  be  said  how  deeply  af- 
flictive these  losses  were.  He  braced  himself  up  to  duty  in  the  midst 
and  pressure  of  this  accumulated  sorrow,  and  grew  firmer  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  was  before  him,  by  the  discipline  under  which  he  so 
deeply  suffered.  It  was  thought  however  by  those  who  most  closely 
watched  him,  that  he  gradually  lost   health  after  these  events.     Perhaps 
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failure  had  been  longer  making  progress,  and  now  declared  itself  uiih 
more  power  under  ihe  weight  of  trijuhle  which  came  upon  iiim.  He 
made  no  complaint,  and  however  ill  and  feeble  he  might  look,  always  an- 
swered the  inquiries  about  himself  in  a  cheerful  manner,  declaring  he 
felt  quite  well.  This  same  indispositiotJ  lo  complain,  to  make  |)ainful  de- 
mands on  the  sympathy  of  those  around  him,  characterised  his  whole  long 
illness,  and  did  not  desert  him  even  in  the  day  and  the  hour  of  death. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Dr.  Stevenson  was  seized  with  an  obscure  dis- 
ease, resembling  in  many  of  its  symptoms  continued  fever,  and  having 
complicated  with  these  others  of  less  easily  determined  character.  He 
was  confined  to  bed  some  weeks,  and  during  convalescence  went  from 
home,  and  continued  in  the  country  until  health  seemed  tolerably  restor- 
ed. He  however  was  never  perfectly  well  after  this.  He  sufl'ered  from 
severe  pain,  and  at  times  great  swelling  of  one  of  his  legs.  His  stomach 
was  frequently  so  irritable  as  not  lo  tolerate  food  for  a  day  or  more,  re- 
jecting whatever  mi2;ht  be  taken,  unchanged,  and  with  hardly  the  least 
previous  nausea.  He  had  also  headache  at  times,  soreness  of  throat,  and 
increasing  difficulty  of  breathing,  occasionally  accomf)anied  by  cough. 
His  nights  were  sleepless,  and  his  days  or  most  part  of  them  filled  up 
with  professional,  and  not  unfrequently  hard  labor.  The  winter  passed 
by,  and  as  the  spring  returned  it  was  judged  best  by  his  medical  advisers 
that  he  should  leave  home  in  this  very  harsh  season  in  New  England,  and 
pass  some  months  at  the  south.  Under  this  advice  he  went  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  Carolina.  He  gained  nothing  while  there,  and  finding  some 
of  his  complaints  to  be  increasing,  left  Charleston  for  the  Wlijie  Sulphur 
Springs  in  Virginia.  His  journey  was  full  of  sufiering.  Dropsy,  which 
had  been  confined  to  one  limb,  soon  extended  itself  over  the  whole  body. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  amounted  at  limes  almost  to  suffocation.  In 
his  letters  he  sometimes  spoke  of  his  extreme  suffering  from  this  cause. 
But  w'hen  he  did  so,  and  gave  his  symptoms  in  the  fullest  details,  it  was 
after  such  a  manner  that  you  might  easily  suppose  he  was  slating  profes- 
sionally the  case  of  somebody  else,  and  not  his  own.  So  remarkable  was 
this  in  his  letters,  that  a  friend  in  writing  him  remarked  [)arlicularly  iipon 
it,  and  added  that  this  gave  him  the  strongest  hope  of  his  ultimate 
recovery. 

His  powers  of  mind  remainerl  unwcakened  lo  the  very  last.  He  was 
sitting  up  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  a  friend  seeing  how  exhausted  he 
was,  atid  believing  from  sure  signs  that  he  was  dying,  urged  his 
lying  down.  He  consented,  but  said  he  had  no  other  reason  for  doing 
so  than  to  gratify  this  friend.  He  had  in  fact  that  day  spoken  of  making 
arrangements  for  proceeding  in  a  carriage  to  a  more  elevated  spot,  where 
he  thought  he  should  certainly  breathe  more  easily.  He  laid  himself 
down  on  his  bed,  closed  his  eyes  as  for  sleep,  and  never  opened  ihem 
again.  His  death  came  by  approaches  at  last  so  gentle,  that  he  knew 
not  of  its  ( oming  ;  and  sunk  into  his  everlasting  rest,  as  iranquilly  as  if 
he  only  slept. 

The  following  is  the  epitaph  on  his  gravestone  : — 
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"JONATHAN    GREELY    STEVENSON', 

OF    BOSTON. 

Died  5th  June,  1835.— Aged  36  Years. 
Were  his  grave  in  his  native  city,  it  would  require  no  epitaph. 
The   inscription  of  his  name,  there  universally  known,  would  suffice  to  tell,  that 
beneath  it  repose  the  remains  of  a  highly  gifted,  just  and  generous  man, — a 
pre-eminently  learned  and  skilful  physician, — a  most  active  and  judicious  phi- 
lanthropist; and  of  a  son,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother  and  a  friend,  than  whom 
none  was  ever  more  devoted,  or  more  devotedly  beloved. 
He  lived  in  the  exercise,  and  died  in  the  hopes  of  the  faith,  that  though  '  the  dust 
shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it.'  " 


MEDICAL  TREATMENT  IN  TYPHUS. 

[We  continue  oin-  extracts  from  Dr.  Bigelovv's  Discourse,  and  present 
this  week  the  remainder  of  his  remarks  on  Typhus,  begun  in  our  last 
number.] 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  attacks  of  disease  resembling  those  of  typhus, 
sometiuies  speedily  disappear  during  the  use  of  remedies  ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  such  cases  are  actually  cases  of  typhus.  The  diag- 
nosis of  typhus,  during  the  first  day  or  two,  is  extremely  difficult,  its 
character  being  simulated  by  different  febrile  and  inflammatoi-y  affections  ; 
so  that  if  a  patient,  under  the  use  of  remedies,  succeeds  in  avoiding  pro- 
tracted disease,  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  the  disease  he  has 
esca|)ed  was  typhus.  Andral,  whose  experiments  on  the  different  modes 
of  treatment  in  continued  fever,  aie  very  extensive,  has  stated,  that  in  a 
number  of  cases,  observed  by  hiin,  in  which  the  fever  was  sufficiently 
intense,  the  disease  ceased  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  without  any 
treatment,  except  that  of  rest  and  regulated  diet. 

Moreover,  in  weighing  the  influence  of  treatment,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
collected that  during  the  existence  of  any  prevailing  epidemic,  mild 
cases,  partaking  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  the  reigning  disease, 
continually  appear  among  the  less  susceptible  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. Thi]s  cholera  is  attended  by  diarrhoea  or  cholerine,  influenza  by 
mild  catarrh,  smallpox  by  varioloid,  scarlet  fever  by  slight  sore  throats 
or  ephemeral  eruptions,  &c.  Now,  although  these  cases  are  in  reality 
modified  examples  of  the  grave  diseases  which  they  accompany,  yet  I 
believe  that  no  well-informed  physician  will  attribute  the  mildness  or  short- 
ness of  their  character  to  his  own  particular  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  cases  of  real  typhus  do  come  under 
active  treatment  at  an  early  stage,  without  being  broken  up,  or  disarmed 
of  their  appropriate  consequences.  This  particularly  happens,  when  the 
disease  is  endemic  in  families,  so  that  successive  cases  begin,  as  it  were, 
under  the  eye  of  the  attending  physician,  who  has  every  possible  induce- 
ment to  detect  and  prevent  them,  if  he  can.  In  such  families,  indeed, 
it  will  sometimes  happen,  that  febrile  attacks  of  different  kinds,  conse- 
quent upon  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  perhaps  partaking  of  the  typoid  char- 
acter, will  take  place  among  the  friends  and  attendants  of  the  sick  ;  and 
these  may  disappear  speedily,  under  rest  and  evacuations.  But  that  grave 
and  specific  typhus  will  thus   disappear,  is  a  point  of  which  we  as  yet 
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want  proof.     That  it  sometimes   fails  to  disappear,  we  have  abundant 
proof. 

Typhus  has,  in  many  respects,  a  marked  affinity  with  the  class  of 
eruptive  fevers,  whicli  are  supposed  lo  depend  on  a  specific  (uorhid  poi- 
son, and  which  no  one  pretends  to  intercept,  after  the  hody  has  become 
infected  with  them.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles,  for  example,  when  once 
established,  require  a  certain  number  of  days  to  finish  their  course  ;  so 
also  does  typhus.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles  can,  in  most  cases,  be  had 
but  once  during  life  ;  but  to  this  general  rule  there  are  exceptions.  The 
same  is  precisely  true  in  regard  to  typhus.  The  contagiousness  of  scar- 
let fever  is  a  poiui  of  dispute  among  physicians  ;  and  so  is  that  of  typhus. 
Scarlet  fever  is  attended  with  an  eruption  on  the  skin.  Typhus  also 
has  for  one  of  its  most  constant  symptoms  a  red,  lenticular  eruption, 
called  by  the  French  taches,  consisting  of  a  few,  scattered,  rose-colored 
pimples,  appearing  chiefly  on  t!ie  trunk,  from  about  the  sixth  to  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  the  disease.  There  also  occurs,  in  most  subjects,  a  mi- 
nute, vesicular  eruption,  called  sxidamina,  about  the  neck  and  elsewhere. 
In  scarlet  fever,  moreover,  certain  portions  c)f  the  mucous  membrane 
undergo  morbid  alterations,  particularly  on  the  tonsils,  and  other  parts  of 
the  fauces,  and  these  frequently  degenerate  into  ulcers,  afl^ecting  tlie  sul)ja- 
cent  textures.  In  like  manner,  in  (yj)hus,  the  mucous  membrane  of  ihe 
glandular  patches  in  the  sniall  intestines,  which  have  been  named  after  the 
anatomist  Peyer,  undergo  morbid  changes,  and  these  changes  are  follow- 
ed by  ulcerations,  and  sometimes  perforations,  of  the  intestine.  This 
fact,  established  by  the  researches  of  Louis  and  other  pathologists  in 
Paris,  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  post-mortem  exan)inations  made 
in  this  country  during  the  last  few  years.  If  it  be  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed classification  of  typhus,  that  the  laches  are  sometimes  few  in  num- 
ber, or  wholly  absent  ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  pustules  of  inoculated 
smallpox  are  likewise  often  very  few,  or  -ibsent,  and  that  the  eruption 
of  scarlatina  sometimes  wholly  fails  to  appear.  The  sore  throat  also  in 
the  latter  disease  is  wanting,  quite  as  often,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  mor- 
bid afllsction  of  Peyer's  glands. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  typhus,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  the 
opinion  of  one  or  two  n)edical  writers,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  in- 
terrupting or  breaking  up  this  disease  by  means  of  art.  M.  Louis,  of 
whose  researches  in  regard  to  typhus,  it  is  but  small  praise  to  say,  that 
they  are  more  exact  and  comprehensive  than  those  of  anv  living  writer, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  cannot  be  thus  intercepted.  *'  Experience," 
says  he,  ''  has  shown,  that  a  well-marked  typhoid  afiection  is  not  capable 
of  being  broken  up."  To  this  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  teach- 
ers in  the  French  metropolis,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  of  an  Ameri- 
can physician,  whose  opporlunilies  for  observing  the  disease  in  difieienl 
parts  of  New  England  were  extensive,  and  whose  Essay  on  Typhus 
Fever  well  merits  an  attentive  perusal.  The  late  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  in 
the  course  of  some  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  interruptins;  this  disease 
at  its  commencement,  observes,  "  During  the  whole  of  my  practice  I 
have  never  been  satisfied  '.hat  I  liave  cut  short  a  single  case  of  typhus, 
that  I  knew  to  be  such." 

Having  said   thus   much,   I   leave   the   subject  of  the   tractability  of 
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typhus  to  tlie  liii,lit  of  future  invpsligalion.  It  i.?  hut  jtistire  to  state, 
that  nuincioiis  and  liigNy  res|)ectah'le  a(iilw)ii(ies  are  di.^clared  in  favor  of 
the  efficacy  of  art  in  shortening  and  rniiigaling  this  disease  ;  and  it  will 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  friends  of  hntYianiiy  and  science,  should 
it  ultimately  be  settled  that  the  active  trealnicnt  now  usually  pursued  at 
the  coumiencenienl  oi  typhus,  is  instrunienial  in  lessening  its  duration, 
severity,  or  danger. 


REMARKS  ON  CHOLERA. 

[The  following  extract  is  the  conclusion  of  an  interesting  article  on  the 
malignant  cholera,  by  Richard  Sexton,  M.D.,  of  Baliimore,  published 
in  the  last  nuuiber  of  the  N.  A.  Archives  of  Medical  Science.] 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  foregoing  remarks  include  a  treatment, 
destitute,  to  a  great  degree,  of  the  characteristics  of  heroism.  After 
the  partial  or  sole  management  of  about  250  cases,  in  the  various  stages 
and  combinations,  for  relieving  which,  a  great  variety  of  practice  was 
pursued,  I  have  concluded  that  a  calm  and  patient  system  of  rnRnao;ement 
is  preferable  to  any  which  may  keep  the  patient  excited,  may  make  re- 
peated and  large  draughts  on  his  nervous  energy,  or  which  may  attempt 
to  vanquish  by  some  bold  stroke,  the  probable  consequence  of  which 
will  be  rather  to  conquer  the  patient  than  the  stubborn  malady.. 

Is  malignant  cholera  attnospheric  or  contajjious  ^  I  would  not  desire 
to  occupy  these  valuable  pages  with  a  discussion  of  a  question,  whicli, 
every  medical  library  bears  testiujony,  has  been  copiously  argued  in  many 
a  bulky  vohwue.  I  wish  merely  to  record  an  individual  opinion.  The 
facts  brought  forward  by  disputants  on  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease, 
exhibit  great  incongruity  in  their  nature.  When  one  party  decide  that 
cholera  is  propagated  solely  by  atmospheric  constitution,  an  abundance 
of  strong  facts  is  readily  ushered  forward  to  render  its  decision  appar- 
ently judicious  ;  and  if  another  party  declare  the  malady  to  be  conta- 
gious, every  unprejudiced  person  must  admit  that  the  conclusion  is  cor- 
rectly deduced  from  several  occurrences,  known  as  indisputable  in 
niedical  and  political  history. 

What  better  order  can  be  made  to  arise  out  of  this  chaos  of  strong  fact, 
than  simply  this  :  that  the  disordei'  owes  both  origin  anti  perpetuation  to 
atmospheric  constitution  or  miasm,  but  that  effluvia  fiom  the  diseased 
body,  is  one  cause  of  its  extension  ? 

We  need  not  allude  to  other  diseases  which  are  bc^lieved,  by  some 
authors,  to  be  propagated  unrler  similar  principles,  only  with  the  view 
to  remind  of  the  fact  ;  for  that  scarlatina,  rubeola,  and  pertussis,  receive 
extension  thiough  both  aerial  miasin  and  personal  contagion,  is  an  opin- 
ion defended  by  several  noted  medical  writers.  Malignant  cholera  should 
be  classed  under  the  same  head,  as  in  all  probability  should  be  likewise 
arranged  the  whole  of  those  awful  pestilences,  which,  in  different  ages, 
have  overrun  nations  and  continents. 

The  greatest  difl"lculty  against  admitting  this  opinion,  is  in  its  ])hiIoso- 
phy.  Thus  :  Does  nature  require  two  such  active  agents  to  propagate 
a  disease,  when  either  would   be  amply  sufficient   to  efiect  her  object  ? 
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Can  ihe  [)ersonal  contagion  be  the  same  in  substance  as  the  airnos- 
pheiic  miasm  ?  And  it  must  be  so,  or  liow  can  dissimilar  6rst  causes 
produce  the  same  disease  ?  These  are  rational  inquiries  ;  but  they  are 
those  of  speculation,  to  answer  which,  are  brought  forward  the  opposing 
facts.  The  observation  of  actual  occurrences  constitutes  the  only  mean 
by  which  the  truths  of  nature  c;in  be  determined  by  mankind.  There- 
fore, it  is  more  proper  first  to  seek  for  facts,  and  then  to  permit  a  uiJtural 
conclusion  to  flow  fiom  their  tenor,  rather  than  to  embrace  an  opinion 
deduced  from  partial  circumstances,  or  fro(n  speculative  views,  and, 
afterwards,  to  endeavor  to  force  all  the  premises  to  bow  ilown  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  a  conclusion. 
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THE   JOURNAL. 

With  this  number  we  commence  the  Thirteenth  Volu^ie  of  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Its  ajje  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  the 
patronage  it  receives  from  the  medical  profession,  which  we  acknowledge 
with  much  gratitude. 

With  an  arnbition  to  sustain  a  respectable  rank  among  the  scientific 
periodicals  of  the  country,  and  with  our  corresponding  efforts,  it  will  still 
be  impossible  to  meet  the  views  of  physicians,  or  answer  our  own  designs, 
without  the  continued  and  constant  support  of  those  who  have  thus  far 
manifested  a  regard  for  the  character  and  usefulness  of  a  publication  ex- 
clusively their  own. 

The  idea  of  perfectly  satisfying  every  one  in  relation  cither  to  the 
method  of  conducting  the  Journal,  or  the  quality  of  the  articles  which 
find  a  record  in  its  pages,  is  not  entertained.  With  the  most  honest  in- 
tentions, we  have  doubtless  committed  many  errors  ;  but  we  derive  satis- 
faction from  the  consciousness  of  having  endeavored  to  meet  the  public 
approbation,  however  unsuccessful  the  effort  may  sometimes  have  been. 
To  present  the  reader  with  a  synopsis  of  the  professional  intelligence  of 
this,  and  other  countries  distinguished  for  their  advancement  in  medicine, 
surgery,  and  their  collateral  branches,  and  make  the  Journal  an  organ  of 
communication,  in  which  practitioners  may  freely  disseminate  their  dis- 
coveries, their  experience  and  even  their  theories,  has  been  an  important 
consideration.  Communications  have  been  liberally  supplied,  and  they 
are  continually  coming;  so  that  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  for  varie- 
ty, importance  and  originality,  for  which  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness,  this  Journal  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the 
L^nited  States — and  perhaps  no  other  one  circulates  more  extensively  in 
this  country. 

Were  it  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  subscribers  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a  small  additional  expense,  we  should  be  exceedingly  hap- 
py to  increase  the  number  of  pages,  as  has  been  suggested  by  several 
friends  and  patrons,  and  tims  give  nearly  double  the  amount  of  matter, 
weekly  ;  but  at  the  present  price,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  our  finances  to 
vary  the  Journal   very  materially  from  its  present   form   and  dimensions. 
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Still,  should  our  prospects  continue  to  brighten,  we  do  not  despair,  at 
some  future  day,  of  making  alterations  of  this  kind,  without  any  increase 
of  price.  To  elfect  it,  iiowever,  depends  upon  the  friendship  and  assist- 
ance of  our  professional  brethren.  Reports  of  cases,  essays,  and  all  other 
productions  having  a  connection  with  the  science  which  we  are  humbly 
endeavoring  to  advance,  will  not  only  be  particularly  serviceable  at 
the  time  they  are  given  to  the  reader,  who  looks  here  with  an  expectation 
of  being  benefited  by  the  labors  and  acquirements  of  others,  but  a  perma- 
nent fund  will  be  thus  gradually  accumulating,  which  at  no  very  distant 
period  will  greatly  redound  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  medical 
literature  of  this  new  and  enterprising  country. 


INJURIOUS   EFFECTS  OF   SALT. 


Dii.  W.  Mateeij,  out-door  visiting  physician  of  the  Belfast  Dispensary, 
refers,  to  the  application  of  many  adults  who  complained  of  the  same  kind 
of  indisposition.  The  symptoms  were  great  weakness,  lassitude  after  any 
ordinary  exertion,  a  feeling  of  soreness  through  the  whole  body,  and  a 
sensation  at  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  the  patients  themselves  diffe- 
rently described  as  a  "  crushing,"  ''  tearing,"  and  "  gnawing  "  at  the 
heart,  together  with  palpitation,  stitches  through  the  chest,  a  catching 
cough,  dyspncea,  and  costiveness  of  the  bowels,  but  with  appetite  unim- 
paired. These  complaints  were  found  only  among  the  lower  classes, 
whose  condition  differed  from  that  of  the  higher  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
the  nature  of  their  diet,  which  among  the  former  consisted  in  a  great  part 
of  salted  provisions,  which  were  but  sparingly  used  by  the  rich.  From 
these  circumstances,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  entire  disuse  of 
salted  provisions,  and  a  diet  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  meat,  continued 
for  some  time,  always  afforded  relief,  Dr.  M.  was  induced  to  attribute 
the  symptoms  above-mentioned  to  the  inordinate  use  of  salted  provisions. 
He  is  disposed  to  attribute  their  deleterious  effects  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  action  of  the  salt  ;  from  which  opinion,  however,  the  editor  of  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Review  dissents,  and  considers  that  the  evil  is  caused  by 
the  want  of  nutrition  and  indigestibility  of  the  food  thus  hardened,  and 
that  if  flesh,  fish,,  &c.  could  be  preserved  and  rendered  hard  and  difficult 
of  digestion  by  any  other  material  than  salt,  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
train  of  symptoms  would  be  the  result. 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

From  the  voluminous  reports  collected  by  Mr.  Pickman,  it  appears  that 
in  England  and  Wales  there  are  117  families  to  100  houses — in  Scotland, 
133  to  100 — in  Ireland,  110  to  100.  But  the  circumstances  in  the  three 
kingdoms  are  so  very  different,  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a 
comparison  on  this  point.  London  and  Liverpool,  however,  may  be 
compared  in  this  respect.  In  London  there  are  171  families  to  100 
houses,  and  the  annual  mortality  was  1  in  44  in  the  year  1830.  In  Liver- 
pool there  are  only  131  families  to  100  houses,  and  the  mortality  was  1 
in  52  of  the  population  during  the  same  year.  Hull  has  134  families  to 
100  houses — and  the  mortality  is  1  in  49.  Bristol  shows  131  families  to 
100  houses — the  mortality  1  in  61.  This  shows  that  the  degree  of  isola- 
tion will  not  account  entirely  for  the  degree  of  salubrity.  Liverpool  and 
Bristol   are  situated   alike  in  this   respect,  and  yet  there  is  a  great  diffe- 
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rence  in  the  ratio  of  mortality.  Again,  in  INIancliester,  there  arc  116  fa- 
milies to  100  houses,  and  the  mortality  is  1  in  30  ;  whilst  in  Birmingham, 
where  there  are  105  families  to  100  houses,  the  mortality  is  1  in  68 — not 
one-half  of  the  Manchester  mortality  !  This  enormous  disproportion 
must  he  owing  chiefly  to  the  greater  destruction  of  juvenile  lite  in  JNIan- 
chester  than  in  Birmingham,  for  obvious  reasons — viz.  the  employment  of 
young  people  in  the  former  locality,  and  the  intractability  of  the  Birming- 
ham material  of  manufacture  requiring  adult  hands.  In  the  woollen 
manufactures,  the  applicability  of  infant  labor  holds  a  middle  place,  and 
the  crowding  of  population  and  mortality  are  proportionahly  less.  In 
Leeds  there  are  1 1 1  families  to  100  houses,  and  the  mortality  is  1  in  48. 
What  must  be  the  influence  of  concentration,  then,  in  Dublin,  where  252 
families  are  compressed,  for  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  live,  in  100  houses.^ 
What  in  Edinburgh,  where  310  families  conglomerate  in  100  houses  ^ 
Or  in  Paisley,  where  the  astonishing  number  of  360  families  exist  in  100 
houses  .''  We  have  not  the  means  at  present  of  estimating  the  actual 
mortality  in  these  places.  In  England  and  Wales,  the  ratio  ol'  coacerva- 
tion  has  been  diminishing  2  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  between  the  last 
two  centuries,  while  that  ratio  has  been  increasing  in  Scotland  at  about 
2  per  cent. 

REMOVAL    OF   CALCULI. 

Baron  Heurteloup,  whose  name  has  doubtless  become  familiar  to 
our  readers,  appears  to  have  carried  the  art  of  Lithotripsy  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection.  lie  has  recently  reported  several  cases  of  operations 
performed  on  aged  men  with  complete  success — which  are  the  more  sur- 
prising from  the  fact  that  he  effected  the  destruction  of  the  stones  in  a 
few  minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  instrument.  His  pcrcutcur 
seems  to  act  like  a  conscious  being — picking  up  calculi,  here  and  there, 
with  as  much  precision  as  a  surgeon  would  direct  with  his  eye.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  not  only  designates  precisely  the  number  of 
calculi,  where  several  e.xist,  but  also  speaks  confidently  of  their  shapes. 
It  is  certainly  sur[)rising  that  some  ingenious  anatomist  does  not  devote 
himself  to  practise  lithotripsy  in  the  United  States.  The  field  is  com- 
pletely unoccupied,  and  promises  distinction  to  any  one  who  may  heartily 
devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  this  humane  branch  of  operative  surgery. 


Lilholomy  in  JVew  York. — A  Scotch  puppy,  who-  being  more  civilly 
treated  abroad  than  he  probably  ever  was  at  home,  having  witnessed  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  in  j\ew  York,  by  one  of  the  first  surgeons  of  Ame- 
rica, the  last  season,  has  described  the  process  in  the  London  Lancet. 
He  says  the  surgeon  "  having  put  on  a  large  morning  gown,  sat  down, 
and  instead  of  putting  the  scalpel  cautiously  and  firmly  into  the  perineum, 
made  a  dab  at  it  as  if  he  was  stabbing  some  reptile."  After  consuming 
nearly  an  hour,  he  seized  the  stone  "  aa:ain — tied  the  handles  {forceps) 
with  a  pocket  liandherchief — g"o/  two  men  to  pull  it,  and  after  some  minutes 
extracted  the  stone,  and  a  monstrous  raf!:^ed  lookiuij;  one  it  jras,  weighing 
seven  ounces  one  drachm.  The  case  was  published  next  day,  as  an  extraor- 
diiianj  operation,  and  the  patient  was  said  to  be  doing  trc'//."  The  whole 
article  is  a  gross  slander,  which  we  hope  our  professional  brethren  of 
New  York,  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  wili  take  into  their  hands,  and 
chastise  the  infamous  atithor  as  he  richly  deserves. 
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Strychnitie  us  an  Endermic  Ap])licalion. — M.  Bally  has  employed  strych- 
nine in  this  manner  with  considerable  success.  Of  two  men  affected 
with  [)aralysis  of  the  hands,  one  was  evidently  cured  by  the  application 
of  a  grain  to  a  i^rain  and  a  half  of  strychnine  daily,  to  tlie  raw  surface 
produced  bv  a  blister.  The  second  recovered  the  use  of  one  hand,  and 
nearly  recovered  that  of  the  other,  and  a  third  paraplegic  patient  was  able 
to  walk.  M.  Lesieur  has  applied  powdered  strychnine,  one-sixth  of  a 
grain,  to  the  blistered  surface,  for  hemiplegia  ;  when  the  quantity  was  in- 
creased to  two  grains,  a  [)aroxysm  of  tetanus  supervened,  which  was  dis- 
sipated l)y  the  substitution  of  acetate  of  morphine  for  the  strychnine. 
Strychnine  has  also  been  employed  endermically,  to  the  temple,  in 
amaurosis. 

Glanders  tn  a  Man. — A  singular  case  has  very  lately  been  put  on  re- 
cord, in  London,  of  a  groom  who  contracted  glanders  of  a  horse,  to  which 
he  administered  medicine  for  the  cure  of  that  afHiotive  disease  to  which 
this  noble  animal  is  predisposed.  While  forcing  down  liquids,  using  a 
sponge,  &c,  the  horse  sneezed,  and  thus  threw  both  his  saliva  and  the 
matter  discharging  from  the  nostrils,  into  his  face.  Having  suffered,  ap- 
parently, all  the  symptoms  and  pains,  he  was  finally  cured  by  the  creosote. 
This  may  possibly  be  a  remedy  for  glanders,  and  we  beg  to  make  the 
suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  stablers,  larmers,  nnd  those  who  keep  horses. 


Lectures  on  Embryolog:y. — M.  Flourens  is  now  giving  a  splendid  course 
of  lectures  on  this  subject,  which  for  deep  physiological  interest  have 
never  been  surpassed.  Elegance  of  diction,  combined  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theories  of  all  his  predecessors,  from  Aristotle  to  wri- 
ters of  his  own  age,  characterize,  thus  far,  the  able  discourses  of  M. 
Flourens.  Though  we  have  received  only  the  third  lecture  of  the  pro- 
posed series,  which  embraces  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  of  e  pi  ge- 
nesis and  the  system  of  evolution,  which  have  each  had  most  powerful 
advocates,  enough  has  come  to  hand  to  convince  us  vc^y  satisfactorily  of 
the  high  attainments,  industry,  research  and  talents  of  the  indefatigable 
author. 

Stone  Eater. — Mention  is  made  in  a  Southern  paper  of  a  negro  boy,  6 
years  of  age,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  eating  pebbles,  some  of  them  as  large 
as  the  end  of  one's  thumb.  The  quanlily  of  two  gallons  has  been  void- 
ed in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  vi  various  forms  and  sizes.  The  boy  is 
said  to  be  in  good  health  and  sprightly.  Many  similar  cases  in  adults 
are  on  medical  record. 


Death  by  Qnachery. — The  public  papers  contain  an  account  of  a  fatal 
termination  of  a  case  treated  by  steam,  in  Southbridge,  in  this  State, 
Cannot  some  of  our  correspondents,  in  that  vicinity,  give  us  the  facts. 


PHze  Essay. — The  Boylston  Committee  of  Harvard  University  have 
awarded  the  premium  of  Fifty  Dollars,  or  a  Gold  Medal  of  that  value,  to 
Usher  Parsons,  M.D.  of  Providence,  R.  I.  for  the  best  Treatise  on  Can- 
cer. We  understand  that  this  is  the  fourth  time  the  premium  has  been 
awarded  to  the  same  gentleman. 
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Mala  Praxis. — England  appears  to  be  infested  with  as  many  ignorant 
professional  pretenders  as  any  on  the  globe,  notwithstanding  the  eiTorts 
of  numerous  schools  of  the  very  first  order.  A  patient,  not  long  since,  had 
the  smallpox,  for  which  the  physician  prescribed  for  a  fortnight  ; — but  as 
she  seemed  to  be  dying  daily,  a  surgeon,  who  was  called  in  consultation, 
declared  her  in  articido  morlis.  The  friends,  however,  not  being  satisfied, 
called  a  third,  who  found  the  woman  in  labor  !  The  two  first  mistook  the 
prcsenialion  of  I  he  immbrancs  at  the  orijicum  vdgince,  for  the  bladder  ! 


Bold  Operation. — Mr.  Listen  operated  for  the  stone,  recently,  on  a  man 
sixty-one  years  old,  from  whom  two  stones  were  extracted.  But  that 
which  gave  importance  to  the  matter,  was  this,  viz.  that  in  withdrawing 
the  forceps  a  portion  of  the  prostate  gland,  "  Ike  size  of  half  a  walnut,^'  was 
brought  away,  which  had  been  detached  by  a  bistoury  necessarily  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  orifice.  JMr.  Liston  said  it  "could 
easily  be  spared,  as  he  (the  patient)  had  abundance  of  the  gland."  At 
last  accounts,  the  old  gentleman  was  doing  exceedingly  ivell. 


The  Smallpox  appears  to  prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont.     No  particulars  have  been  received. 


Old  'flgc. — An  advanced  term  of  life  and  decrepitude  are  conmionly 
conceived  to  be  synonymous  :  tlu^  extension  of  life  is  vulgarly  supposed 
to  be  the  protraction  of  the  period  of  infirmity  and  suflering,  that  period 
which  is  characterized  by  a  progressive  diininution  of  the  power  of  sensa- 
tion, and  a  consequent  and  |)roportionate  loss  of  the  power  Tif  enjoyment, 
the  "  sans  t<,'eth,  san->  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything."  But  this  is  so 
far  from  being  true,  that  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  human  powers  to 
protract  in  any  sensible  degree  the  period  of  old  age  properly  so  called, 
that  is,  th(;  stage  of  decrepitude.  In  this  stage  of  cxisttMice,  the  physical 
changes  that  succes.-.ively  take  phure,  clog,  day  by  day,  the  vital  machi- 
nery, until  it  can  no  longer  play.  In  a  space  of  time,  fixed  within  narrow 
limits,  the  flame  of"  life  must  then  incivitably  expire,  for  the  processes  that 
{'vah\  it  fail.  J5ut  though,  when  fully  come,  the  term  of  old  age  cannot  be 
extended,  the  coming  of  the  term  n)ay  be  postponed.  To  the  preceding 
stage,  an  indi'finite  number  of  years  mav  be  added.  And  this  is  a  fact  of 
the  deej)est  interest  to  human  nature. — Soidhwood  Smith. 


Cas^  of  Poisoning,  detected  Sivcn  Years  after  Death. — The  body  had 
been  interred  in  ground  whi(jh  was  rather  elevated,  and  the  soil  of  which 
would  rapidly  absorb  any  moisture.  The  cotlin,  when  exposed,  was  found 
entire,  but  very  fragile,  and  so  dry,  that  its  inner  surface  *'n'elait  pas 
meme  tachetec!  par  Thumidite."  The  corpse  was  entire  ;  the  head,  trunk, 
muscles,  &.C.  retained  their  natural  position  ;  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera  were  completely  disorganized  ;  the  only  traces  of  them  being  a 
soft  brownish  matter  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  spinal  column.  It  was  in 
tliis  ma\tcr  tiiat  IMIM.  O/anum  and  Idi^  discovered  the  presence  of  arsenic 
by  the  following  |)rocesses.  The  matter  was  boiled  in  repeated  quanti- 
ties of  distilled  wafer  as  long  as  this  (the  water)  was  in  the  least  degree 
discolored.      Tiic  diUcrent  decoctions  were  then  nii.xed  together,  and  the 
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whole  evaporated  to  a  dry  extract,  which  was  re-dissolved  in  hoiling  dis- 
tilled water;  but  as  this  solution  was  still  of  a  deep  color,  it  was  again 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  was  deflagrated  in  a  porcelain  ves- 
sel, with  nitrate  of  potass ;  the  saline  mass  thus  obtained  was  dissolved  in 
water  and  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  with  u  solution  ofpure  potass. 
The  presence  of  the  arsenious  acid  was  most  satisfactorily  detected  by 
applying  the  usual  well-known  tests  to  different  portions  of  the  solution 
obtained  in  the  above  method. — Orfda^  Gazette  de  Sanlc. 


Gallic  Jlcid. — Dobereiner  obtains  pure  gallic  acid  in  a  few  min- 
utes by  the  following  process.  A  concentrated  decoction  of  gall- 
nuts,  mixed  with  a  little  acetic  acid  to  decompose  the  gallate  of  lime,  is 
shaken  for  one  minute  with  a  quantity  of  ether.  The  gallic  acid  is  ta- 
ken up  by  the  ether,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  on  a  watch  glass  is 
obtained  in  small  colorless  prisms.  It"  longer  digested,  the  liquid  sep- 
arates into  three  portions.  The  lightest  contains  the  gallic  and  acetic 
acids,  if  the  latter  be  present  in  excess;  the  next  an  ethereal  solution  of 
tannin  ;  and  the  heaviest,  the  loater  a7id  extractive  matter. — Report  of  Brit- 
ish Association. 


Sin^idar  preservation  of  Life  in  a  Molluscous  Animal. — N.  Rang,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  received  four  young  spec- 
imens of  Anodonta  rubens.  Lam,,  from  Senegal,  and  although  they  had 
been  enveloped  in  cotton  for  two  months,  they  were  still  alive;  he  had 
learnt  that  these  animals  live  eight  months  of  the  year  out  of  water,  upon 
the  ground  suddenly  abandoned  by  the  river,  and  that  they  remain  during 
six  of  these  months  exposed  to  the  ardent  heat  of  the  Senegal. — Jilheneum. 


On  the  Rapidity  of  Vegetable  Organization. — The  vegetable  kingdom 
presents  us  with  innumerable  instances,  not  only  of  the  extraordinary  di- 
visibility of  matter,  but  of  its  activity  in  the  almost  incredible  rapid  deve- 
lopment of  cellular  structure  in  certain  plants.  Thus,  the  Bovisfa  gigan- 
teum  (a  species  of  tungus)  has  been  known  to  acquire  the  size  of  a  gourd 
in  one  night.  Now,  supposing  with  Professor  Lindley,  that  the  cellules 
of  this  plant  are  not  less  than  the  ^^'jot'i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  plant  of 
the  above  size  will  contain  no  less  47,000,000,000  cellules  ;  so  that,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  grown  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  its  cellules  must 
have  been  developed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  4,000,000,000  per  hour,  or  of 
more  than  96,000,000  in  a  minute  !  and,  when  we  consider  that  every 
one  of  these  cellules  must  be  composed  of  innumerable  molecules,  each 
of  which  is  con)posed  of  others,  we  are  perfectly  overwhelmed  with  the 
minuteness  and  number  of  the  parts  employed  in  this  single  production  of 
nature. — American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 

Died — At  Staten  Island,  Dr.  John  Durkee,  of  Meredith,  N.  H. — In  London,  re- 
cently, Dr.  J.  M.  Mugliston,  surgeon,  aged  48,  deservedly  lamented. 


Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  endinjz  Au{,ut;t  8,  37.     Rlales,  2i; — ronialcs,  11. 

Of  measles,  2— pleurisj-,  1 — dropsy  on  the  brain,  3— bilious  fever,  3 — child-bed,  ] — lunjr  fever,  1  — 
infantile,  5— consumption,  5— teethinjr,  1 — drowned,  3— typiuins  fever,  I — diiikeiipox,  1  — inJianmia- 
lion  of  the  bowels,  1 — syphilis,  1— hooping  coujrh,  1— fits,  I— inflanimation  of  tiie  brain,  1— ]ieuri»y 
fever,  1— cholera  infantum,  1— erysipelas,  1— poison,  !— debility,  1.     Stillborn,  1. 
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ran^e  of  therinouieter  for  the  month,  42.0);  increase  of  mean  temperature  from  June,  6.845;  pre- 
vailing atmosphere,  cumuli  (clear).  I'revailiiifi  wind,  SW.  Mean  atmospheric  pressiire,  29.9367; 
maxiiuum,  2?th,  wind  SW,  30.18;  minimum,  3d,  wind  SW,  29.(51;  {ireatest  daily  variation,  16th, 
wind  NC,  0.23;  least  daily  variation,  3d,  wind  SW,  0.01;  range  of  barometer,  0.57  j  increase  of 
atmospheric  pressure  from  June,  0.0127  ;  rain,  6.78  inches. 
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Fort  Independence,  Boston,  August  1,  1835. 
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JOHN  S.   B.VRTLETT,  M.D.  M.M.S.S.,  late  of  Marblehcad,  has  removed  to  this  city,  and  may  be 
found  at  tliii  house  of  Thomas  Murphy,  Esq.  No.  22  Atkinson  Street. 
Boston,  Jlniriist  12,  1835.  tf. 

MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Tke  suhscriliers  have  asso!;iated  for  the  pur|)oss  of  giving  Medical  Instruction  on  the  following 
terms  :  — 

Convenient  Rooms  well  furnished,  with  access  to  a  cood  Medical  Library,  and  the  necessary  faci- 
lities for  deini)ustr;tivo  .Viiitomy  and  Surgical  operations. 

The  piivil,'!.!(:!  nf  aileiidiu;;  at  tlie  almshouse  and  a  private  hospital,  now  in  successful  operation, 
tiir'HiiiT  with  till!  i  op  >rtant  casns,  both  in  p!iysic  and  surgery,  which  occur  i;i  a  i>rcity  extensive  pri- 
vate practice.     Terms — $5)  a  vear.  J()."^Krn   H.  FLINT, 

ELISI1.\   M.\THER, 
Northampton,  Mass.  Al'STIN  FLINT. 

<7C?"  lu'^:ru!;tiou  in  ni:)dern  l);^iitistry  will  be  jjivcn  for  a  small  additional  compensation. 

May  13.  ^  eopGra 


Boston,  February  4,  1835 
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ON    SPONTANEOUS    COMBUSTION. 

FROM    AN    ESSAY    READ    AT    THE    LAST    ANNUAL     MEETING    OF    THE    MED.    SOCIETY 
OF    TENNESSEE,    BY    JAMES    OVERTON,    M.D. 

The  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  combustion  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  human  body,  but  occurs  much  most  frequently  in  materials  not  en- 
dowed with  the  peculiar  attributes  of  vitality.  This  latter  phenomenon, 
of  the  character  of  which  neither  physicians  nor  chemists  have  always 
succeeded  in  furnishing  a  satisfactory  explication,  is  thought,  however, 
with  some  unanimity  of  opinion,  to  depend  upon  the  great  affinity  which 
certain  substances  are  known  to  possess  for  the  matter  of  oxyjsen,  and  * 
that  this  principle  is  operative,  whether  the  oxygen  be  derived  from  the 
atmosphere,  from  water,  or  any  other  material  with  which  they  are  placed 
in  contact.  When  water  is  the  material  which  furnishes  the  oxygen  to  sub- 
stances possessing  this  peculiar  attraction  for  it,  hydrogen  gas  is  set  at 
liberty,  and  by  its  combustion,  or  subsequent  combination  with  oxygen, 
water  is  again  produced.  This  property  of  spontaneous  combustion  in 
inanimate  bodies,  and  which  has  been  denominated  pyropfiorescence^  but 
which  upon  the  present  occasion  it  may  not  be  proper  to  examine  in 
greater  detail,  possesses  however  great  interest  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  conservation  of  individual  property,  and  the  promotion  of  the  pub- 
lic safety  and  salubrity.  For,  besides  that  many  conflagrations  of  wide 
extent  are  known  to  have  had  their  origin  in  spontaneous  combustion,  it 
will  not  be  doubted,  that  mixtures  susceptible  of  this  process,  at  least 
when  their  masses  are  considerable,  vitiate  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  and  especially  the  air  of  habitations  and  restricted  locali- 
ties ;  since  even  before  entering  into  sensible  combustion,  these  substan- 
ces absorb  oxygen  and  disengage  hydrogen  gas,  in  which  sulphur,  car- 
bon, and  even  phosphorus  is  often  dissolved  in  quantities  more  or  less 
abundant. 

Among  the  various  substances  capable  of  spontaneous  combustion,  are 
particularly  noticed  masses  of  pit-coal,  of  manure,  and  especially  of  horse 
manure,  of  hay  of  difierent  kinds,  of  wet  or  moist  moss,  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton, moist  or  wet  and  closely  packed  in  the  holds  of  ships,  and  of  green 
and  humid  vegetables  in  general,  thrown  together  in  large  masses.  Such 
is  also  said  to  be  the  character  of  masses  of  hemp  impregnated  with  oil 
or  grease  ;  sail  rloih  and  oil  cloths,  the  different  metallic  sulphurets  moist- 
ened, cotton  and  woollen  cloths  in  large  n)asses  and  embued  with  oil,  old 
peltry,  and  old  greasy  cloths  heaped  up  in  masses  ;  masses  of  tow  im- 
pregnated with  lard  or  oil,  or  flax  or  hemp  seed,  grains  of  the  pulse  kind 
in  heaps,  masses  of  chips  or  saw  dust,  some  kinds  of  dried  hides,  nitric 
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and  sulphuric  acid  placed  in  contnct  with  expressed  or  essential  oils, 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas,  ammonia,  sulphnret  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
bismuth  and  zinc  submitted  loan  atmosphere  of  oxygenated  nuirialic  gas, 
quicklime  moistened  and  in  contact  with  bodies  easily  combustible,  as 
chaff,  dry  wood,  &,c.  &c.,  phosphorus,  pyrophorus,  potassium,  sodium, 
&c.  &c. 

If,  however,  the  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  combustion  be  of  a  cha- 
racter to  excite  our  surprise  when  viewed  in  connection  with  inanimate 
matter,  with  what  additional  wonder  may  we  not  contemplate  its  exist- 
ence, when  exhibited  in  the  living  body  of  an  individual  of  our  ow  n  spe- 
cies ;  and  that,  too,  under  circumstances  indicating  no  important  deviation 
from  its  ordinary  physiological  condition  ? 

When  we  consider  the  large  quantity  of  wood  or  other  combustible 
material,  which  is  demanded  for  the  incineration  of  a  human  body,  and 
when  we  calculate  the  great  slowness  with  which  this  process  is  actually 
executed,  we  cannot  but  with  great  difficulty  allow  the  possibility  of  its 
accomplishment  in  the  living  body,  spontaneously,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  at  a  very  low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  without  the 
least  sensible  intervention  of  any  niaterial  in  a  state  of  previous  ignition. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparent  improbability,  nothing  is  n)ore  real  than 
the  existence  of  this  singular  phenomenon  ;  which  merits  consequently 
the  seriou'^  consideration  of  every  physician,  and  of  him  especially  who 
gives  to  the  subject  of  medical  jurisprudence  any  considerable  share  of 
professional  attention.  In  truth,  spontaneous  human  combustion  enters 
directly  and  necessarily  into  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  deaths  ;  and  it  is, 
consequently,  essential  that  we  should  be  couipetent  to  identify  such 
cases,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  ex()osed  to  the  danger  of  ascribing  to 
premeditated  critne,  or  other  causes,  results  which  may  have  been  the 
efTecl  of  a  totally  difFereut  cause.  The  following  history  is  deemed  not 
to  be  im})erii[ient  or  useless  in  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  suggestion, 
which  makes  an  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion a  part  of  the  professional  duty  of  every  physician. 

In  1725,  the  wife  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Millet  perished  as  the  vic- 
tim of  spontaneous  combustion,  in  the  city  of  Rheims,  in  France.  Her 
remains  were  found  in  the  kitchen,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  fool  and  a 
half  from  the  chimney.  Some  (jortions  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  of  the 
inferior  extremities,  and  some  of  ihe  dorsal  vertebrae,  had  alone  escaped 
entire  incineration.  Millet  owned  or  possessed  a  maid  servant,  who  was 
young,  and  remarkable  for  her  extraordinary  beamy  ;  and  disreputable 
and  alarfiiing  suspicions  were  soon  started  against  him.  Millet  was  sub- 
jected to  all  the  rigors  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  finally  convicted 
and  condeumerl  to  be  executed  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  He  took  an 
a[)peal  from  this  decision,  and,  arraigned  before  a  more  enlightened  tri- 
bunal, the  case  was  ascertained  to  be  one  of  ''  spontaneous  coud)ustion," 
and  Millet  consequently  esiaped  at  once  from  the  horrors  of  the  scaffold 
and  the  odium  of  having  been  the  murderer  of  liis  own  wife. 

1  iiere  is  reported  in  a  Lr-ipsic  journal,  the  history  of  a  femnb^  fifty 
years  of  age,  very  much  addicted  to  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  who  never  went  to  bed  except  in  a  stale  of  intoxication  from 
ibis  intemperance.      She  was   found   in   the   morning   reduced  to  ashes. 
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The  bones  of  the  two  femurs  only,  and  some  other  small  portions  of  the 
skeleton,  had  not  been  subjected  to  total  incineration. 

In  the  "  Acts  of  Copenhagen,"  another  medical  journal,  there  is  pub- 
lished the  case  of  a  woman,  who  made  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic  li- 
quors and  took  but  little  nourishment,  having  gone  to  sleep  in  her  chair 
after  her  usual  potation.  She  was  found  entirely  burnt  up,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
fingers.  In  1765,  a  noble  lady  of  France,  sixty  years  of  age,  and  who 
was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  bathing  her  whole  body  in  camphorated  spirit 
of  wine,  was  found  burnt  up,  at  a  distance  from  her  bed,  from  which  it 
seemed  that  she  had  been  driven  by  the  heat  and  suffering  attendant  upon 
the  accident.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  fire  in  her  apartment  had  had 
no  agency  in  the  production  of  her  death.  The  candles  in  her  roon)  had 
burnt  to  their  ends,  and  the  wicks  were  still  remaining  entire  in  the 
candlesticks. 

The  room  where  this  spontaneous  combustion  had  occurred  was  filled 
with  a  humid  soot,  of  the  color  of  ashes  ;  it  had  penetrated  the  texture  of 
her  curtains,  and  stained  her  bed  linen. 

Many  other  sufficiently  attested  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  are 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  forei<rn  and  domestic  journals,  and  which  have 
occurred  at  periods  more  or  less  remote  from  the  present  tmie.  During 
llie  termlnalion  of  the  last  century,  and  within  the  period  included  by 
the  portion  of  the  present  already  elapsed,  these  facts  have  been  brought 
together  with  great  care  by  different  investigators.  Upon  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  labors  of  Messieurs  Lair  and  Kopp  in  this  curious  field 
of  research  have  been  crowned  by  great  interest  and  success. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the  cases  reported  by  these 
highly  respectable  authors  were  immediately  fatal  ;  and  consequently  pre- 
sented to  observation  no  otlier  evidence  of  their  cause  and  character  than 
such  as  were  deducible  from  the  aspect  of  the  remains  of  the  combustion, 
and  the  character  of  other  contingent  and  posterior  circumstances. 

We  have,  however,  one  case  on  record,  and  one  only,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  discover,  of  a  different  character ;  and  which  affords  the  highest 
interest,  as  the  victim  of  it  survived  the  catastrophe  for  some  time,  was 
seen  by  others  during  the  progress  of  the  combustion,  and  was  entirely 
competent,  after  its  occurrence,  to  detail  the  dlfl'erent  circumstances 
which  immediately  preceded  and  followed,  as  well  as  those  which  accom- 
panied the  accident. 

The  case  referred  to  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Italy,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Livizzano  near  Florence,  in  the  person  of  a  priest,  and  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  following  circumstances.  He  had  gone  on  the 
day  of  its  occurrence  to  a  fair,  at  a  small  village  distant  some  miles  from 
his  residence,  upon  matter  of  personal  business.  After  having  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  travelling  about  the  enviri^ns  of  the  place  for 
the  transaction  of  his  business,  he  set  out  in  the  evening  towards  an  ad- 
jacent village,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  brother-in-law,  who  lived  in 
this  latter  place,  shortly  afterwards.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  desired  to 
be  conducted  to  ilie  apartment  which  was  designed  for  his  occupation  ; 
there,  he  passed  his  liandkerchlef  between  his  shoulders  and  his  shirt, 
and  every  person  but  himself  having  retired   from  the  rootn,  he  directly 
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betook  himself  to  the  rehearsal  of  his  breviary.  A  few  minutes  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  an  extraordinary  noise  was  heard  in  the  apartment 
where  Bartholi  the  priest  had  jnsl  been  placed  ;  and  this  noise,  mingled 
with  which  was  distinctly  recognized  the  cries  of  the  holy  father,  having 
caused  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  run  to  him  with  great  haste,  ihey 
found  him  extended  upon  the  hearth  and  surrounded  by  a  light  flame, 
which  receded  in  proportion  as  they  drew  near,  and  soon  vanished  away. 
He  was  icnmediately  placed  upon  his  bed,  and  such  remedies  as  were  at 
hand  administered  for  iiis  relief  by  his  friends.  On  the  succeeding  day 
the  physician  who  has  reported  ihe  case  was  requested  to  visit  him,  who 
carefully  examined  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  found  the  integnnients 
of  the  right  arm  almost  entirely  detached  from  the  subjacent  muscles  and 
hanging  ofTfrom  them,  and  the  skin  of  the  forearm  in  a  similar  condition. 
In  the  space  comprehended  between  the  shoulders  and  the  thigh,  the  in- 
teguments were  injured  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  of  the  right  arm  and 
forearn).  No  indication  of  treatment  appearing  to  the  practitioner  more 
urgent,  he  removed  these  mutilated  fragments  of  the  skin,  and  perceiving 
the  commencement  of  mortification  u|)on  that  portion  of  the  right  hand 
which  had  suffered  most  severely,  proceeded  to  scarify  it  ;  but,  notwiih- 
standing  this  and  other  efforts  for  its  restoration,  the  hand  on  ihe  suc- 
ceeding day,  as  had  been  apprehended,  was  found  in  a  state  of  entire 
mortification,  or  s[)hacelus. 

At  the  third  visit,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  combustion  were  in  like  manner  in  a  state  of 
sphacelation  ;  the  patient  complained  of  burning  thirst,  and  was  agitated 
by  horrible  convulsions.  His  discharges  from  the  boweis  were  foetid, 
and  bilious  in  their  aspect  ;  and  he  was  besides  exhausted  by  continual 
vomiting,  and  suffered  from  intense  fever  and  delirium.  Finally,  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  accident,  at  the  end  of  two  hours  of  co(natose  insen- 
sibility into  which  he  had  fallen,  the  unfortunate  victim  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  observation  expired.  At  the  time  of  the  last  visit  of  his  phy- 
sician, and  whilst  he  was  plunged  in  the  lethargic  sleep  just  mentioned, 
il  was  observed  with  astonishment,  that  putrefaction  had  already  made 
such  progress,  that  the  body  of  the  patient,  alihough  still  living,  exhaled 
a  stench  which  was  insuj)poriable  to  the  persons  around  him  ;  worms 
which  had  been  generated  in  his  body  crawled  out  of  the  bed  in  wliich 
he  lay,  and  the  nails  fell  o&  from  the  fingers  of  the  hand  which  had  been 
most  injured. 

Having  used  all  care  to  learn  from  the  patient  himself  everything  which 
had  ocmried  in  relation  to  the  accident,  he  informed  the  physician  tiiat 
he  felt,  at  the  moment  of  ihe  attack,  as  if  some  person  had  given  Ifun  a 
severe  stroke  wiih  a  mall  on  the  right  arm  :  and  that  at  the  same  time  he 
saw  a  flame  of  fire  seize  upon  his  shirt,  which  was  in  a  moment  redu(  ed 
to  ashes,  except  the  wrist-bands,  which  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
been  touched  by  the  fire.  The  handkerchief,  which  on  his  arrival  he 
had  placed  between  his  shoulders  and  shirt,  remained  entire,  and  wiihotit 
the  least  vestige  of  combustion  ;  his  drawers  were  also  eqtially  exempt 
from  injury  ;  hut  his  nighi-cap  was  totally  consumed,  whilst  not  a  hair 
upon  his  head  had  been  burnt. 

The  above  facts   are   given  by  the  reporter  of  the  case,  with  li)e  ap- 
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pearance  of  entire  confidence,  acconDpanied  by  assurances  of  iheir  having 
been  ascertained  with  nuich  certitude. 

Tlie  sym|)toins  of  tlie  disease  or  injury  produced  by  the  accident  were 
identical  wiili  tiiose  vvliicli  are  the  usual  eflect  of  a  severe  burn  ;  the  night 
of  its  occurrence  was  calm,  and  the  air  free  from  impurities  ;  and  there 
was  perceived  in  the  chamber  in  which  it  look  place  no  empyreurnatic 
or  bituminous  smell,  or  other  penetrating  smoke,  such  as  has  often  been 
noticed  in  apartments  which  have  been  the  scene  of  accidents  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  lump  which  had  just  been  filled  with  oil  was  dry,  and  the  wick 
in  a  state  of  incineration  ;  and  this  latter  circutnstance  alone  indicated  the 
possible  extension  of  the  combustion  from  the  body  of  the  patient  to  any 
of  the  furniture  or  other  materials  of  the  apartment. 

An  instance  of  what  has  been  esteemed  partial  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, has  recently  occurred  in  the  city  of  Nashville — it  has  given  origin 
to  the  character  of  this  essay — and  as  its  phenomena  as  detailed  by  the 
subject  of  it,  and  its  effects  as  exhibited  to  the  observation  of  others  after 
its  subsidence,  are  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  history  just  given,  we 
deem  it  worthy  of  record,  and  to  be  subniitted  to  your  present  contem- 
plation, in  connection  with  cases  of  a  like  character  which  have  occurred 
at  a  distance  from  us. 

The  subject  of  tlie  following  observation  is  a  gentleman  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  middle  size,  light  hair,  hazel  eyes,  sanguineo-lymphatic 
temperament,  of  habits  entirely  temperate  in  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks 
of  any  kind,  fermented  or  alcoholic,  with  a  constitution  considerably 
enfeebled  from  long  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  sedentary  and  exhausting 
labor  of  scientific  investigation.  In  early  life  he  was  very  subject  to  de- 
rangements in  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent lime  suffers  frequently  from  different  modifications  of  these  maladies, 
as  costiveness,  occasional  diarrhoea,  acidity  of  the  stomach,  heart-burn, 
&c.  &c.,  with  their  usual  train  of  sympathetic  affections,  involving  parts 
of  the  oiganism  at  a  distance  from  the  primary  seals  of  disease  into  a  par- 
ticipation of  their  suffering. 

At  the  time  of  ihe  occurrence  of  the  accident,  he  was  afflicted  with 
acidity  of  the  stoniach,  and  by  an  unusual  and  irritating  quantity  of  the 
iTiaiter  of  urea  in  the  secretion  kidneys  ;  for  the  relief  of  which,  he  was 
in  the  habitual  use  of  aperients,  ant-acids,  &c. 

Mr.  n.,  Professor  of  Malheuiatics  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  was 
engaged  as  usual  it)  his  recitation  room,  in  attendance  upon  the  morning 
exercises  of  his  class,  till  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  He  then  buttoned 
his  surtout  coat  close  around  him,  and  walked  briskly  thus  clothed  to  his 
residence,  a  distance  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  taking  exercise 
enough  to  produce  a  glow  of  warmth  on  the  sinface  of  the  body,  without 
inducing  fatigue,  but  feeling  at  the  same  time  his  usual  acidity  of  the  sto- 
mach, for  which  he  resolved  to  take  some  soda  as  a  remedy  within  a 
short  time.  Having  arrived  at  his  lodging,  he  pulled  off  his  over-coat 
and  kindled  a  fire,  by  placing  a  few  pieces  of  dry  wood  on  three  burning 
coals  which  he  found  in  the  fire-place,  of  the  magnitude  of  two  inch  cubes 
each  ;  and  immediately  left  the  fire,  and  retired  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
room  and  made  his  observations  on  the  weight  and  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  as  indicated  by  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  which  were 
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suspended  in  thai  situation.  He  then  took  the  dew-point  by  the  ther- 
mometer. These  operations,  together  with  the  registration  of  their  re- 
suhs,  occupied  about  thirty  minutes.  Tliis  having  been  accomplished, 
he  went  immediately  into  the  open  air,  made  observations  on  the  hygro- 
meter, and  was  beginning  his  observations  upon  the  velocity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  winds.  He  had  been  engaged  in  this  latter  j)rocess  about 
ten  minutes,  his  body  all  the  while  sheltered  from  the  direct  impression 
of  the  wind,  when  he  fell  a  pain  as  if  produced  by  the  pulling  of  a  hair, 
on  the  left  leg,  and  wliich  amounted  in  degree  to  a  strong  sensation. 
Upon  applying  liis  hand  to  the  spot  pained,  the  sensation  suddenly  in- 
creased, till  it  amounted  in  intensity  to  a  feeling  resembling  the  continued 
sting  of  a  wasp  or  hornet.  He  then  began  to  slap  the  part  by  repeated 
strokes  with  the  open  hand,  during  which  time  the  pain  continued  to  in- 
crease in  intensity,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  cry  out  from  the  severity  of 
his  suffering.  Directing  his  eyes  at  this  fuoment  to  the  suffering  part,  he 
dislinclly  saw  a  light  flame  of  the  extent  at  its  base  of  a  ten  cent  piece  of 
coin,  with  a  surface  approaching  to  convexiiy,  somewhat  fl:iiiened  at  the 
top,  and  having  a  complexion  which  nearest  resembles  that  of  pure  quick- 
silver. Of  the  accuracy  in  this  latter  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the 
flanje,  Mr.  H.  is  very  confident,  notwithslanding  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances anjidst  which  the  observation  must  have  been  made.  As  soon  as 
he  perceived  the  flame,  he  applied  over  it  both  his  hands  open,  united  at 
their  edges,  and  closely  impacted  upon  and  around  the  burning  surface. 
These  means  were  employed  by  Mr.  H.  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
the  flame  by  the  exclusion  of  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere,  which  he 
knew  was  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  every  combustion.  The  re- 
sult was  in  conformity  with  the  design,  for  the  flatne  immediately  went 
out.  As  soon  as  tiie  flame  was  extinguished,  the  pain  began  to  abate  in 
intensity,  but  still  continued,  and  gave  the  sensation  usually  the  efl'ect  of 
a  slight  application  of  heat  or  fire  to  the  body,  which  induced  him  to 
seize  his  pantaloons  with  one  of  his  hands  and  to  pinch  them  up  in  a  co- 
nical form  over  the  injured  part  of  the  leg,  thereby  to  remove  them  from 
any  contact  wiih  the  skin  below.  This  operation  was  continued  for  a 
minute  or  two,  wiih  a  design  of  extinguishing  any  combustion  which  mi2,ht 
be  present  in  the  substance  of  his  apparel,  but  which  was  not  visible  at 
the  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the  accident,  the  sensation  of  injury  was 
confined  to  a  spot  of  small  diameter,  and  in  ils  progress  the  pain  was  still 
restricted  to  this  spot,  increasing  in  intensity  and  depth  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  without  much  if  any  enlargement  of  the  surface  which  it  occu- 
pied at  the  beginning.  A  warmth  was  felt  to  a  considerable  distance 
aroimd  the  spot  primarily  affected,  but  the  sensation  did  not  by  any 
means  ainount  in  degree  to  the  feeling  o(  pain.  This  latter  sensation  was 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  which  bounded  the 
seat  of  the  first  attack,  and  this  sensation  was  no  otherwise  modified  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  ihe  accident,  than  by  its  increasing  intensiiy  and  deeper 
penetration  into  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  wliich  at  ils  greatest  degree 
seen»pd  to  sink  an  inch  nr  more  into  the  substance  of  the  leg. 

Believing  ihe  combustion  to  have  been  extinguished  by  the  means  just 
noticed,  and  the  pain  having  greatly  subsided,  leaving  only  the  feeling 
usually  the  effect  of  a  slight  burn,  he  untied  and  pulled  up  his  pantaloons 
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and  drawers,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertnining  the  condition  of  the  part 
which  had  been  the  sent  of  his  suffering.  He  found  a  surface  on  the 
OMier  arj(l  upper  part  of  the  left  leg,  reaching  from  the  femoral  end  of  the 
fibula  in  an  oblique  direction,  towards  the  u[)per  portion  of  the  grastroch- 
nemii  muscles,  about  ihree  fourths  of  an  inch  in  widih,  and  t'.iree  inches 
in  lengih,  denuded  o(  the  scarfskin,  and  this  merribrane  gathered  into  a 
roll  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  abraded  surface.  The  injury  resembled 
very  exactly  in  appearance  an  abrasion  of  the  skin  of  like  extent  and 
depih,  often  the  effect  of  slight  mechanical  violence,  except  that  the  sur- 
face of  it  was  extremely  dry,  and  had  a  complexion  more  livid  than  that 
of  wounds  of  a  similar  extent  produced  by  the  action  of  mechanical 
causes. 

The  condition  of  the  pantaloons  and  drawers  was  next  carefully  in- 
spected. The  left  leg  of  the  drawers,  at  a  point  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  part  of  the  leg  which  had  suffered  injury,  and  at  a  point  accu- 
rately correspondent  to  the  abraded  surface,  were  burnt  entirely  through 
their  substance.  They  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  scorched  beyond 
this  limit,  the  combustion  appearing  to  have  stopped  abruptly,  without 
the  least  injury  to  any  portion  of  the  drawers  which  had  not  been  totally 
consufiied  by  its  action.  The  pantaloons  were  not  burnt  at  all.  But 
their  inner  surface  opposite  to  and  in  contact  with  the  burnt  portion  of 
the  drawers,  was  slightly  tinged  by  a  thin  frostwork  of  a  dark  yellow  hue. 
The  material  of  this  color,  however,  did  not  [)enetrate  the  texture  of  the 
pantaloons,  which  were  made  of  broadcloth,  but  seemed  to  rest  exclu- 
sively upon  the  extremities  of  the  fibres  of  wool  which  were  the  materials 
of  its  fabric.  The  coloring  matter  was  entirely  scraped  off  with  the 
edge  of  a  penknife,  without  cutting  the  woolly  fibres,  after  which  there 
remained  upon  the  garment  no  perceptible  trace  of  the  combustion,  with 
which  they  had  been  in  contact.  The  pantaloons  may  be  said,  with  entire 
propriety,  to  have  suffered  no  injury  of  any  kind  from  the  accident. 
The  drawers,  which  were  con)posed  of  a  mixture  of  silk  and  wool,  were 
made  tight  and  close  at  the  ankle,  and  lied  with  tape  over  a  pair  of  thick 
woollen  socks,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  even  the  admission  of  air 
to  the  leg  through  their  inferior  opening.  Considering  the  injury  not  to 
be  of  a  serious  character,  Mr.  H.  bestowed  upon  its  treatment  no  parti- 
cular care  or  attention,  but  pursued  his  usual  avocations  within  doors  and 
in  the  open  air,  which  was  very  cold,  until  the  evening  of  the  succeeding 
day.  At  this  time  the  wound  became  inflamed  and  painful,  and  was 
dressed  with  a  salve,  into  the  composition  of  which  the  rosin  of  turpen- 
tine entered  in  considerable  proportion.  This  treatment  was  continued 
for  four  or  five  days,  during  which  time  the  wound  presented  the  usual 
aspect  of  a  burn  from  ordinary  causes,  except  in  its  greater  depth  and 
more  tardy  progress  towards  cicatrization,  which  did  not  take  place  till 
after  thirty-two  days  from  the  date  of  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  The 
part  of  the  ulcer  which  healed  last,  was  the  point  of  the  inception  and 
intensity  of  the  pain  at  the  licne  of  attack,  and  which  point  was  evidently 
the  seat  of  deeper  injury  than  any  other  portion  of  the  wounded  surface. 
About  the  fifth  day  after  the  accident,  a  physician  was  requested  to  take 
charge  of  the  treatment,  and  the  remedies  employed  were  such  chiefly 
as  are  usual  in  the  treatment  of  burns  from  other  causes,  except  that 
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twice  a  week,  ihe  surface  of  the  ulcer  was  sprinkled  over  with  calomel, 
and  a  dressing  of  simf)le  cerate  applied  above  it.  In  the  spare  between 
the  wound  and  the  groin  there  was  a  considerable  soreness  of  the  integu- 
ments to  liie  touc-li,  which  continued  during  the  greatest  violence  of  the 
effects  of  the  accident,  and  then  gradually  subsided.  The  cicatrix  is  at 
this  time,  March  24ih,  entire  ;  but  its  surface  is  unusually  scabrous,  and 
has  a  much  more  livid  aspect  than  that  of  similar  scars  left  after  the  inflic- 
tion of  burns  from  comujon  causes.  The  dermis  seems  to  have  been 
less  perfectly  regenerated  than  is  usual  from  burns  produced  by  ordinary 
means,  and  the  circulation  through  the  part  is  n)anifestly  impeded,  appa- 
rently in  consequence  of  atony  of  its  vessels,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  any- 
thing of  a  siu/dar  nature  to  be  observed  after  common  burns.  Since  the 
wound  has  healed  the  health  of  the  patient  has  been  as  perfect  as  usual, 
gnd  while  the  wound  continued  open,  his  ordinary  occupations  were  in- 
terrupted by  a  week's  confinement  only  to  his  chan»ber  The  accident 
occurred  on  the  fifth  of  January  of  the  present  year,  the  day  intensely 
cold  and  the  thermometer  standing  at  only  eight  degrees  above  zero,  sky 
clear  and  calm,  and  the  barometrical  admeasurement  of  the  aimosj)here 
being  29.248.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  case  of  partial  spontaneous 
combustion,  which  has  recently  occurred  in  this  city.  The  facts  have 
been  stated  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  words  of  the  sufierer  hiu)self, 
and  are  consequently  entitled  to  all  the  credit  attributable  to  any  state- 
ment of  a  similar  character,  which  is  or  can  be  supplied  by  the  annals  of 
the  profession.  The  character  of  the  accident  bears  a  striking  similitude 
to  the  case  of  partial  s[)ontaneous  combustion  already  noticed,  and  may 
hence,  to  future  investigators,  contribute  not  unimportant  aid  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  which  is  the  object  of  this  essJiy. 

[Sofne  of  Dr.  O.'s  remarks  on  the  causes  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
will  be  given  in  a  future  number.] 


CASE    OF    OVARIAN    PREGNANCY. 

BY     M.     F.     COLBV,     M.D.     OF      STANSTEAD,     LOWER     CANADA. 
[Cominiinicated  for  the  Roslon  Medical  and  Siirtjical  Journal.] 

I  w^s  summoned  on  the  13ih  of  July  to  assist  in  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  body  of  Mrs.  0.  King,  of  Sherbrooke,  whose  stidden  dis- 
solution had  caused  considerable  sensation  in  \he  vicinity.  From  infor- 
mation derived  from  her  intelligent  physician,  Dr.  Watson,  as  well  as 
from  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  we  learned  that  Mrs.  K.  had  weaned 
her  second  child  of  fifteen  months,  about  three  weeks  [)revious  ;  that  she 
had  enjoyed  her  usual  health  till  the  evening  preceding  her  death,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slight  pain  in  the  hypogastrium,  which  she  had 
experienced  a  few  weeks,  and  which  she  was  disposed  to  assign  to  some 
iiycry  which  she  might  have  received  in  her  last  accouchment.  Soon 
after  weaning  her  child,  she  applied  to  Dr.  W.  for  some  emmenagogue 
pills,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  as  she 
had  not  experienced  her  usual  sympton)s.  On  Saturday,  about  11 
o'clock,  P.  M.  while  engaged   with  company,  she  felt  a  sudden  and  vio- 
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lent  pain  in  ihe  lower  pnrt  of  the  abflornen.  This  wns  stirceeded  by 
lainluess  and  m-eal  pmsUalion  of  slrenglh.  Dr.  W.,  uho  was  iinmedi- 
alely  called,  found  Uv.r  nearly  pulseless  ; — lier  general  appearance  being 
such  as  he  had  ofieri  vviinesised  in  ihe  collapse  of  choleia.  She  com- 
plained of  a  dillnsed  soreness  and  indescribable  distress  through  ilie  whole 
abdomen,  which  wns  full,  but  not  tense,  and  gave  to  the  hand  the  sensa- 
tion of  dry  coldness.  She  vomited  much  for  a  time,  and  the  ejected 
matter  was  apparently  stercoraceous.  There  was  slight  pain  in  the  back 
and  thighs — the  bowels  were  obstinately  confined,  and  the  secretion  of 
urine  was  wholly  suppressed.  She  had  turns  of  deliiium  and  fainting  at 
intervals  of  about  an  hour — complaitied  some  of  headache,  but  no  thirst. 
At  limes  there  was  a  slight  re-action  of  the  pulse,  but  there  was  no  revi- 
val of  heat  on  the  surface.  After  passing  a  night  of  intense  suffering, 
Mrs.  K.  expired  at  half  past  8  on  Sunday  morning,  aged  27. 

By  request,  an  examination  of  the  body  was  made  on  Monday,  P.  M. 
by  Dr.  Jenks  of  Melbourne  and  myself,  in  presence  of  several  medical 
gentlemen.  On  opening  the  abdonjen,  we  found  two  or  three  quarts  of 
bloody  serum  diffused  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  A  firm  dark  coagulum 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  hypogastric  region,  extending  into  the  left  hy- 
pochondrium,  and  a  thin  stratum  of  coagulated  blood  was  spread  over 
and  firmly  adherent  to  the  extensive  portions  of  the  omentum  and  intes- 
tines. On  carefully  removing  portions  of  the  coagulated  blood,  we  found 
near  the  place  where  the  uterus  emerges  from  the  pelvis,  at  the  period  of 
quickening,  a  foetus  of  full  four  months,  enclosed  in  its  proper  mem- 
brane and  floating  in  its  liquor  amnii.  On  clearing  away  the  coagulated 
blood,  which  surrounded  it,  we  found  its  membrane  attached  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  ovarium,  from  which  body  it  had  just 
escaped  by  laceration  of  its  entire  superior  edge.  The  lacerated  edge  of 
the  ovarium  was  about  three  lines  in  thit  kness. 

The  collapsed  organ  was  nearly  the  ^size  of  a  hen's  egg,  free  from  all 
morbid  attachments  ;  and  presented  all  the  appearance  of  the  healthy 
ovary,  exce|)tif»g  its  size  and  lacerated  edge.  The  portion  of  the  fallo- 
pian tube  next  its  fimbriated  extremity  was  adherent  to  a  portion  of  the 
fcetal  sac.  The  fcctus  was  without  placenta  ;  the  cord  being  connected 
with  that  portion  of  the  membrane  remote  frou)  its  connection  with  the 
ovary.  Its  membrane  was  highly  vascular.  One  artery,  beautihilly  in- 
jected with  red  blood,  was  seen  ranufying  on  its  surface — its  course 
being  in  a  direction  to  the  [)lace  of  insertion  of  the  fcetal  cord.  From 
the  engorged  state  of  the  artery,  it  is  probable  that  the  vital  actions  of  the 
foetus  continued  till  the  life  of  the  parent  was  extinct.  The  uterus  was 
pressed  low  to  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis,  but  no  perceptible  change  had 
taken  place  in  its  body,  its  size  and  internal  ap[)earance  being  the  same 
as  usual  in  those  who  have  once  borne  children. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  gain  permission  to 
preserve  the  entire  ovum  with  the  parts  in  immediate  connection,  as  they 
demonstrated  the  actual  existence  of  ovarian  pregnancy.  This  was  more 
desirable,  as  some,  highly  eminent  modern  writers  on  midwifery,  particu- 
larly Velpeau,  deny  its  existence  altogether. 

From  the  attachment  of  the  foetal  sac,  in  this  case,  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  the  vivified  ovule  vwas  either  detached  from  its  nidus  and   become 
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entangled  in  the  interstices  of  the  coats  of  the  ovarium  in  its  passage  to 
the  ftil.'oijian  iiihe,  or  iliat,  retaining  its  original  ssituaiion,  iis  vesicular 
covering,  which  at  cording  to  Dr.  Graaf  "  is  supplied  wiih  bloodvessels 
and  prepiratory  nerves,"  cidght  have  performed  tlie  function  of  placenta 
to  the  eud)ryo.  In  either  case  the  development  of  the  ovum  uotdd 
soon  cause  it  to  occupy  ihe  whole  of  the  parenchyniaious  portion  of  the 
ovariiHTi,  and  its  further  enlargenient  would  be  resi.^ied  in  some  degree 
by  the  tough  fibrous  envelope  of  that  organ.  This  resistance  would  be 
far  greater  than,  either  that  of  the  accidental  sac  which  surrounds  the 
ovum  in  cases  of  its  attachment  to  the  peritoneum,  or  of  the  proper  mem- 
branes of  the  fallopian  tube  in  cases  of  tubal  [)regnancy.  Tlie  newly 
organized  sac  would  form  adhesions  with  surrounding  parts,  and  its 
growth  would  correspond  with  that  of  the  ovum  ;  while  in  the  latter  case, 
the  membranes  of  the  tube  would  dilate  in  a  direction  where  there  was 
the  least  resistance.  The  ovarium  would  become  compressed  by  the 
enlarged  ovum,  and  we  might  expect  to  find  it  entire  upon  its  |)osterior  and 
inferior  surface,  unless  from  rupture  of  the  tube  its  character  had  become 
lost  in  the  general  adhesion  formed  around  the  foetus.  The  amnios 
would  be  more  liable  to  rupture  in  this,  than  in  ovarian  pregnancy,  from 
the  less  resistance  of  its  envelopes. 

Frotn  the  firm  and  ligamentous  structure  of  the  proper  coat  of  the 
ovarium,  we  might  antici[)ate  the  result  we  have  witnessed  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  K.  After  the  first  developnienl  of  foetal  life,  its  contractile  power 
would  increase  from  the  afflux  of  the  fluids  to  this  organ.  This  would 
meet  with  an  opposing  force  in  the  increasing  size  of  the  ovum.  These 
opj)osing  forces  would  continue  to  operate  till  its  contractility  became 
exhausted,  and  its  texture  yielded  to  the  distcriding  force. 

Had  the  ovule  in  the  present  rase  been  detained  between  the  peri- 
toneal and  proper  coat  of  the  ovary,  we  cannot  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lacerated  edges,  unless  it  is  by  the  assumption  that  fleshy 
fibres  were  developed  by  a  generative  action,  and  a  new  coat  or  matrix 
formed,  possessed  of  strong  contractile  powers.  This  new  coat,  in  con- 
tact on  the  one  side  with  the  peritoneum,  on  the  other  with  the  fibrous 
coat  of  the  ovary,  would  acquire  growth  with  that  of  the  ovum  from  the 
continued  operation  of  the  cause  which  brought  it  into  existence.  As 
this  increase  of  growth  must  restilt  from  interstitial  nutrition,  as  well  as 
frodi  the  organization  of  new  fibrous  matter,  1  cannot  conceive  how 
the  newly  formed  sac  could  be  liable  to  spontaneous  rupture.  This  self- 
destruction  of  the  pericarpium  (to  use  a  botanical  phrase),  before  the 
perfection  of  its  seed,  is  so  opposed  to  the  established  economy  of  nature, 
that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  adniit  that  the  unerring  principle  which 
should  guide  in  the  fortnation  of  an  enclosure  for  the  new  embryo,  would 
endow  it  with  a  more  limited  vitality  than  would  be  required  for  the  full 
development  of  the  foetus. 

On  this  principle,  independent  of  the  anatomical  facts,  w^e  might  con- 
tend iliat  the  investing  covering  in  this  case  was  not  formed  lor  the 
protection  of  the  ovucn,  but  that  the  rudiments  of  the  embryo  having 
been  casually  arrested  within  the  ovarium,  that  organ  served  as  its 
matrix  till  its  texture  yielded  to  internal  force.  The  diagnosis,  in  cases 
like  this,  must  be  somewhat  difficult  from  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms 
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to  those  which  occur  in  sotne  cases  of  intestinal  rupture.  The  pro- 
minent svmptonis,  sik  h  as  sudden  |)ain  succeeded  l»y  great  prostration, 
universal  collapse,  coldness,  invertetl  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  suppression  of  the  urinary  secretion,  with  constipation  and 
a  diffused  and  extreme  soreness  over  the  whole  ahdonien,  suddenly  super- 
vening on  the  first  attack,  are  identical  in  holh  cases. 

The  otdy  diagnostic  symptoms  whic  h  can  be  relied  on,  are  such  as 
supervene  from  excessive  loss  of  blood.  From  this  cause  there  would 
be  less  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  peritoneal  surface,  and  consequently 
less  tension  and  heat  of  the  abdomen. 

Stanslead,  L.  C.  August  5,  1835. 
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NARCOTIC    SUBSTANCES.* 

An  octavo  pamphlet  of  twenty-nine  pages,  in  double  columns,  by  Dr. 
Allen,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.  extensively  known  as  an  industrious,  consci- 
entious writer,  has  been  recently  received  at  this  office,  which  treats  in  a 
learned,  yet  popular  manner,  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  human  system 
by  distilled  spirits,  wines,  and  tobacco. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Essay,  the  author  discovers  the  mildness 
of  his  character  and  his  earnestness  in  the  great  temperance  reformation 
of  the  age,  by  a  candid,  philosophical  examination  of  the  actual  properties 
of  the  several  narcotics  which,  for  several  centuries,  have  been  making 
melancholy  devastation  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and  extending  their  bane- 
ful influences  into  the  remotest  countries  of  savage  life  and  barbarism. 

Satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Allen's  deductions,  and  viewing  at 
the  same  time  the  philanthropic  object  by  which  he  must  have  been  ac- 
tuated while  pursuing  the  series  of  investigations  embodied  in  his  essay, 
we  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  judicious  and  well-timed  la- 
bors. This  thesis  was  not  written  exclusively  for  medical  men,  and  yet 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  hereafter  be  regarded  by  them  as  one  of  the 
most  concise  and  practically  valuable  dissertations  on  the  true  nature  of 
the  several  narcotic  substances  in  common,  and  therefore  destructive  use 
Under  the  direction  of  those  benevolent  institutions  which  are  endeavor- 
ing to  regenerate  our  beloved  country,  and  ward  off'  the  curse  of  intem- 
perance, it  should  be  immediately  stereotyped  and  circulated  extensively, 
and  rapidly,  too,  throughout  the  union. 

Upon  the  subject  of  wines,  we  are  furnished  with  some  historical  me- 
moranda, pi'obably  new  to  the  majority  of  readers.  After  explaining 
Paul's  advice  to  Timothy,  in  relation  to  taking  a  little  wine  for  the  sto- 
mach's sake,  the  writer  gives  an  account  of  ancient  wines,  which  appear 
to  have  been  very  unlike  most  of  the  vile  stuflf  palmed  off*  upon  modern 
purchasers. 

'*  The  oriental  fermented  wines,"  he  remarks,  "  were  less  obnoxious 
than]our  best  imported   pure  wines.     And  it  is  evident  that  the  best  and 

*  An  Essay  on  Narcotic  Substances,  embracing  Intoxicating  Liquids,  Tobacco,  &c.     By  Jonathan 
Allxn^  M.D.     Middlebury,  Vermont. 
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most  valued  of  the  ancient  wines  contained  no  intoxicating  principle 
whatever.  They  were,  says  Cl»a|)tal,  mere  extracts,  evaporated  juice  of 
the  grape.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  frequently  con- 
centrated their  wines  either  by  spontaneous  evaporation  or  boiling. 
Whereas,  after  having  undergone  fermentation,  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  wines,  especially  the  weaker,  like  those  of  Judea,  could 
be  kept  to  a  very  great  age  without  becoming  impaired  in  quality. 
The  moderns  keep  no  wine  to  such  an  age  as  that  of  the  ancients.  In 
Italy  and  Germany  there  are  scarce  any  to  be  found  wliich  has  been  pre- 
served more  than  fifteen  years.  In  France,  the  wines  that  keep  best  are 
those  of  Nantz  and  Orleans,  and  these  are  reckoned  at  five  or  six  years 
superannuated. 

"Among  the  Romans,  the  age  of  wines  was  the  criterion  of  their  good- 
ness. Thus  the  wine  compared  by  Plijiy  to  honey,  had  been  made  two 
hundred  years  before  ;  indeed,  wines  of  a  hundred  years  old  and  upwards, 
seem  not  to  have  been  uncommon  among  the  luxurious  citizens  of  ancient 
Rome.  And  since  the  Jews  became  subject  to  the  Roman  power,  and 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  Greece,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
wines  ot   great  age  were  also  esteenied  by  this  admired  people." 

"  The  best  ancient  wines  were  reduced  to  syrups,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, even  to  dryness  ;  and  thus  prepared,  they  were  capable  of  being 
preserved  to  great  age.  Aristotle  states  that  the  Arcadian  wines  re- 
quired to  be  diluted  with  water  before  they  were  drank  ;  and  Pliny  men- 
tions wines  as  thick  as  honey,  two  hundred  years  old,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  in  warm  water,  and  filter  through  linen  before  they  were 
used. — '  This  was  the  case  with  the  wine  of  Caicuba,  according  to  Mar- 
tial :  '     '  Turbida  solicito  transmittere  Coecuba  sacco.'  " 

Unfortunately,  the  limits  of  the  Journal  forbid  the  republication,  this 
week,  of  anything  more  than  a  few  paragraphs.  We  venture,  however, 
to  copy  the  following,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matter. 

"  Dr.  Rush,  during  five  years  careful  observation  in  the  populous  city 
of  Philadelphia,  could  find  only  four  or  five  persons  who  had  been  intem- 
perate in  drinking  ardent  spirit,  that  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
These  '  had  all  been  day  laborers  or  had  deferred  drinking  till  they  began 
to  feel  (he  languor  of  old  age.'  Dr.  Hosack  has  found  tliat  one  in  ten  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  lives  ordinarily  to  the  age  of  eighty  years,  while 
the  average  of  human  life  is  such  that  only  one  in  forty  lives  to  that  age. 
This  disparity  he  very  justly  attributes  to  their  total  abstinence  from  dis- 
tilled spirit.  From  the  most  accurate  calculation  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  ditference  in  the  duration  of  life  between  the  sober  and  the  in- 
temperate, is  thirty  years  ;  and  between  the  moderate  drinker  and  the 
abstinent,  it  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  fjhen  years.  This  shortening  of 
human  life  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  is  in  a  good  degree  in  conse- 
quence of  the  derangement  produced  on  the  digestive  organs  and  the 
nervous  system.  A  gentleman  who  destroyed  himself  in  the  meridian  of 
life  by  the  use  of  spirit,  short  of  inebriation,  continued  for  some  years, 
informed  the  writer  that  he  had  impaired  the  (one  of  his  stomach  to  such 
a  degree  that  for  the  last  year  he  had  not  experienced  the  sensation  of 
hunger,  and  that  he  had  for  that  time  taken  little  or  no  food  except  what 
he  could  drink,  eating  was  so  impleasant  to  him.  Long  life  much  de- 
pends on  the  healthy  s(a(e  of  the  stomach.  Old  people  commonly  have 
a  good  appetite  ;  when  that  fails,  life  is  extinguished." 

The  author's  remarks  on  (he  pharmaceutical  use  of  alcoholic  solutions, 
and  on  the  nature  and  use  of  tobacco,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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It  is  not  customary  with  us  to  bestow  commendations  like  these  on 
ephemeral  productions  ;  but  we  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  facts 
contained  in  Dr.  Allen's  Essay,  which  cannot  be  gainsayed  either  by 
physicians  or  scoffers.      He  has  done  most  excellent  service. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  copies  of  this  Kssay  are  for  sale  in  this 
city,  but  we  should  be  happy  to  transmit  any  order  to  the  publisher. 


Indigo  become  a  Medicine. — From  an  abstract  of  an  article  in  Rust's  Ma- 
gazine, No.  3,  1835,  an  account  is  given  of  the  recent  administration  of 
indigo  in  epilepsy.  A  pattern  case,  detailed  at  length,  in  order  to  show 
how  it  operated  like  a  charm,  is  altogether  too  long  for  republication,  and 
unsuitable  to  abridge.  Dr.  Ideier  has  the  reputation  of  having  first 
brought  it  into  notice  as  a  remedy.  The  manner  of  preparing  the  indigo 
is  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  containing  half  an  ounce,  powdered — 
which,  to  one  patient,  at  first,  was  given  in  two  days — and  next,  in  one. 
Even  six  drachms  have  been  given  in  twenty-four  hours.  After  mature 
reflection,  since  reading  the  paper  containing  the  cases  referred  to,  we 
are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  medicinal  properties  of  indigo  are 
too  feeble  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  disease. 


American  Medical  Books. — It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more  medical 
books  do  not  originate  in  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence  of  climate  in  this  country  from  that  of  England,  varying  indeed 
from  torrid  heat  to  polar  severity,  foreign  works  which  make  little  or  per- 
haps no  reference  to  our  circumstances,  are  consulted  as  infallible  guides 
by  the  young  practitioner.  There  is  no  want  of  materials,  certainly, 
and  it  would  be  defamatory  to  accuse  the  profession  of  being  incompe- 
tent to  the  business  of  writing  both  learnedly  and  systematically  on  the 
diseases  with  which  they  are  most  fannliar.  With  the  exception  of  the 
medical  botany  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  we  are  accused  of 
having  made  no  brilliant  achievements  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine. 

Recent  Ccesarean  Operation. — On  the  !22d  of  June,  Mrs.  Bate,  wife  of 
a  bricklayer,  at  Birmingham,  England,  at  the  full  period  of  pregnancy, 
necessarily  underwent  this  hazardous  operation,  when  every  other  expe- 
dient to  save  both  mother  and  child  had  been  resorted  to.  A  consultation 
was  held  with  Mr.  Ingleby, — after  which  Mr.  Knowles  proceeded  to 
operate,  in  the  presence  of  several  professional  gentlemen,  and  was  emi- 
nently successful,  as  the  mother  and  infant  were  both  doing  well  at  the 
last  accounts.  The  child  was  baptised  Julias  Ccesar.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  story  has  been  handed  down  from  the  ancients,  that  the 
Roman  Emperor  of  that  name  was  brought  into  existence  by  a  similar 
process — whence  the  name  of  the  operation. 

Medical  Reporter's. — Within  a  few  weeks,  medical  lectures  will  be  re- 
commenced in  several  schools  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Boston, 
from  all  of  which,  we  should  be  exceedingly  happy  to  receive  abstracts  of 
the  lectures  on  theory  and  practice,  surgery  and  medical  jurisprudence. 
Such  a  course  would  be  productive  of  positive  advantage  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  in  the  sequel  beneficial  to  the  whole  profession.  We  therefore 
invite  the  attention  of  teachers  again,  to  the  consideration  of  the  expe- 
diency of  allowing  reporters  to  transmit,  for  weekly  publication,  synopses 
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of  their  lectures.  There  is  not  a  medical  institution  of  any  celebrity  in 
England  or  France,  that  has  not  been  elevated,  and  at  the  same  mite 
especially  benefited,  by  the  industry  of  its  reporters. 


Ovarian  Pregnancy. — We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
extraordinary  case  reported  in  the  Journal,  the  present  week,  by  Dr. 
Colby.  Were  our  readers  as  careful,  generally,  to  communicate  their 
observations,  as  this  gentleman,  an  immense  mass  of  important  infor- 
mation would  be  accumulated,  alike  honorable  to  themselves  and  useful 
to  the  profession. 

Medical  Lectures. — We  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  those  in  the  study 
of  medicine  who  are  interested  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  that 
the  annual  course  of  lectures  will  commence  at  that  college  on  the  27th 
instant — which  falls  on  the  last  Thursday  of  August. 

From  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  qualifications  of  the  faculty, 
having  formerly  been  several  years  associated  with  the  School,  we  feel 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  inferior  to  that  of  no 
institution  in  the  interior. 


Case  of  TivinSj  one  presenting  the  Color  and  Form  of  a  Mulatto. — Ch. 
A.,  22  years  of  age,  was  delivered  at  La  Charite,  Berlin,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1832,  of  two  female  children,  seven  months  old.  The  second 
was  immediately  distinguished  from  the  firstborn,  by  a  peculiar  blue-gray 
color  of  the  face,  hands,  &.c.  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  mother,  who 
exclaimed,  "  1  thought  so." 

In  size  and  weight  both  children  resembled  one  another,  but  the  head 
of  the  second  child  was  much  more  flattened  at  the  sides  ;  the  forehead 
was  low  and  compressed  ;  the  eyes  were  more  distant  from  one  another  ; 
the  lips  thick,  the  nose  broad,  and  turned  up  ;  the  color  of  the  face,  hands, 
and  feet,  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  had  taken  nitrate  of  silver  ;  it 
was  also  remarked  that  the  umbilical  cord  of  the  first  child  was  white, 
while  that  of  the  second  was  dark. 

Both  died  a  few  hours  after  birth,  and  were  presented  to  the  Royal 
Museum  by  M.  Rudolphi. 

On  being  questioned,  the  mother  would  give  no  information  about  the 
children,  but  some  time  after  confessed  that  she  had  '•  gone  to  see  '*  a 
black  in  the  month  of  October  past.  However,  it  was  discovered  that  for 
a  long  time  previous  to  January  she  had  been  a  domestic  in  a  house 
where  a  negro  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  going. — Lancet. 

We  have  an  indistinct  impression  that  a  similar  phenomenon  occurred 
in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Any  physician  acquainted  with  the  particulars,  will  confer  a  favor  by 
communicating  the  facts  to  the  Journal. 


Re -Vaccination. — The  number  of  Rust's  journal  from  which  we  have 
extracted  the  foregoing,  contains  the  following  particulars  relating 
to  re-vaccination,  whi'  h  we  extract  from  a  circular  addressed  by  the 
physician-general  of  the  Prussian  forces  to  the  army-surgeons  in  the 
year  18.33  : 

1st.  Number  of  persons  vaccinated,  48,478. 
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2d.  Of  these  had  traces  of  former  vaccination^  37,286  ;  doubtful,  7641 ; 
scarcely  any  trace,  or  none,  35.51. 

3rd.  The  vaccination  and  its  effects  were  regular  in  15,269  cases  ;  ir- 
regular in  12,203  ;  without  any  eflTect  in  21,006  cases. 

4th.  The  individuals  in  whom  the  vaccine  did  not  take  were  again  re- 
vaccinated  witli  elFect  in  784  cases  ;  without  effect  in  3377. 

5th.  The  number  of  re-vaccinated  soldiers  attacked  during  the  course 
of  the  year  with  pocks  was  fifty-four  varicella,  fifty  varioloid,  true  small- 
pox, twenty. — Ibid. 

Death  of  a  female  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  of  an  Accoucheur. — A 
horrid  event,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  credible,  is  said  to  have 
happened  recently  to  a  young  married  female  at  Seclin.  An  ojfficier  de 
sante  was  called  to  deliver  the  subject  of  the  case,  who  had  arrived  at  the 
full  term  of  iitero-gestation.  He  made  several  attempts  to  turn  the  child, 
which  presented  by  the  arm,  and  finally  succeeded  as  was  thought  very 
well,  as  the  child  was  delivered  alive.  Called  again  by  the  parents  of 
the  patient  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  account  of  a  violent 
pain,  he  proceeded  to  extract  the  masses  of  coagulated  blood  which  had 
collected  in  the  uterus,  and  other  substances,  the  nature  of  which  could 
not  be  ascertained  by  the  assistants.  The  woman  nevertheless  died 
about  seven  o'clock,  sufl^ering  excruciating  torment.  On  the  examination 
of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  uterus  had  been  ruptured,  and  that  the 
mass  which  had  been  extracted  with  the  coagula,  was  a  portion  of  the 
intestines,  which  the  operator  had  severed  with  his  finger  nails  ! 

Jour,  des  Connaissances  Medicales,  Feb.  1835. 


Precocious  Menstruation. — Dr.  Strohmayer  remarks,  that  in  1816,  he 
saw  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Polten,  a  female  child,  aged  nineteen  months, 
who  was  generally  affected  during  the  course  of  one  day  with  a  mucous 
discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  for  days  afterwards  with  a  free  discharge 
of  blood,  which  recurred  for  some  time  at  regular  monthly  periods  like 
the  menses.  The  child  in  other  respects  was  healthy,  passt^d  through 
the  vaccine  disease  kindly,  and  had  all  her  functions  performed  regularly 
up  to  the  age  of  three  years,  at  which  period  she  died  of  hectic  fever. — 
Strohmayer  Medecinisch,  Praktisch,  Darstellung,  Wien. 


Medical  Graduations. — Twenty-eight  medical  students  were  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  at  the  recent  commencement  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Honorary  Degree. — That  of  M.D.  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Moses  Shaw, 
of  Wiscasset,  Maine,  on  the  5lh,  at  Waterville  College. 

To  CoRRESPoNDK.NTs. — The  Communications  of  Drs.  Chandler,  C.  Smith,  and 
Ranney,  will  receive  early  attention. 

Died — At  Cohoes  Palls,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Joseph  Underwood,  tbrmerly 
of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. — In  Mississippi,  Dr.  Joseph  Cowan,  late  of  Stanton,  Va. 


Whole  iiiiinher  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Anpust  15,  45.     Males,  90— Females,  95. 

Of  hooping  cough,   4— consumption,  G— diarrhoea,  9— infantile,  4— measles,  3— bowel  rcnijilaint,  2 
— inflainniiition  of  the  bowels,  9— old  a<;e,  :i— bilious  fever,  I — liver  complaint,  ;J— spasms,  9— dysen 
tery,  1— brain  fever,  9— apoplexy,  1— drowned,  1— dropsy  on  the  brain,  1— hip  complaint,  1— croup,  1 
—convulsions,  1— cliolera  infantum,  1— worms,  1— unknown,  1.    Stillborn,  2. 
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BERKSHIRE    MEDICAL    INSTITUTION. 

The  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  fur  1U35  will  commence  the  last  Tiiursday  in  August,  and  continue 
fourteen  weeks. 

H.  H.  Childs,  M.D.  TTieory  and  PracUcc  of  Medicine  and  Obstetrics. 
E.  Bartlett,  M.D.  Patkolugical  Jinatumy  and  jMateria  Medicm, 
C.  Dkwev,  M.U.  Botaiiij,  Chemuitry  andJ^ntuinl  Philosophy. 
W.  Pkrkf.r,  M.D.  Mnatoiny,  Surfrery  and  Phy.iioliigy. 
JoHy  Frisskll,  A.M.  Demonstrator  of  Jinatomy. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  In.stitution,  in  issuing  their  annual  Circular,  believe  them- 
selves j'lsiified  in  proiiiisinj-  to  those  young  men,  who.-5e  local  situation  or  whose  personal  predilectitms 
may  lend  them  to  a  connection  with  the  School,  a  course  of  public  instruction  as  thorouah,  efficient 
and  practical,  as  tan  he  enjoyed  at  any  of  our  various  medical  establishrnenis.  To  the  branches 
heretofore  taii'iht,  which  h  jve  been  the  same  as  in  other  American  .Medical  Schools,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  addition  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  P.ATHOL()(xlCAL  AAATO.M  Y,  to  be 
illustrated  by  morbid  specimens  and  by  an  extensive  series  of  colored  representations  of  diseased 
structures. 

By  iBgalizing  the  study  of  .\natomy,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  furnished  its  Schools  with 
superior  advantages  for  Practical  Anatomy.  It  has  also,  by  this  provision,  most  elTectuaUy  guarded 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  against  all  violation. 

Fellows  of  the  Massachu.setts  Medical  Society,  and  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  afe 
admitted  gratuitously  to  the  Lectures.  The  degree  of  M.D.  is  conferred  at  the  annual  Commence- 
ment of  the  Institution  and  at  the  Commencement  of  Williams  College.  The  requisitii)ns  tor  the 
degree  (»f  Doctor  in  .Medicine,  are — three  full  years  study  under  a  regular  practitioner,  attendance  on 
two  full  courses  of  .Medical  Lectures  in  regulirly  established  Medical  Institutions,  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language,  and  a  good  moral  character. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course  of  Lectures  is  $50  ;  those  who  have  already  attended  two  full  courses  at 
an  incorporated  .M>fdical  School,  pay  $10.  Graduation,  $12.  Board,  including  room  rent,  washing 
and  lodging,  $1  7.5  per  week. 

In  one  week  after  the  close  of  the  Public  Lectures,  commences  the  winter  Reading  Temi,  which 
continues  1-2  weeks,  and  is  devoted  to  Practical  Anatomy,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
and  (ibstetrics.  By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

PittsfifM,  July  ],  IS35.  C.   DEWEV,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Note. — The  following  authors  are  recommended  to  be  used  by  the  students  during  the  Lecture 
Term.  On  Anatomy,  (J.  Bell,  Horner,  Cloquet,  and  Wistar.  Surgerii,  S.  Cooper,  \V.  Gibson,  and  Sir 
A.  Cooper's  works.  Practice  and  Theory,  Gregory,  Good,  Eberle,  and  Dewees.  Obstetiie.*,  J.  Burns, 
Dewees,  and  London  Practice.  Materia  JWedica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Beck,  Chapman  and 
Eberle.     Chemistry,  Brande,  Turner  and  Beck.  July  J 5 — 3t 

VACCINE    VIRUS. 


first  mill,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ain|)le  quan- 
tity fr)r  msetiiig  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  suflirient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  w  ill  be 
securely  picki^d  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  faithfully 
supply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  furnished  on  application 
at  the  .Medical  Journal  office. 
Boston,  March  4,  1834. 


The  Medical  FAci-LTy  of  Harvard  University  announce  to  the  public,  that  the  Lectures  will  bepin 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Novem.,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks,  after  which  time  the  regular  course 
will  be  considered  as  terminated.  But  for  the  following  four  weeks,  the  lios/iital  and  the  Dis.secting 
room  will  be  kept  open,  and  some  Lectures  will  be  given,  witiiout  additional  expense,  to  such  stu- 
dents as  may  clionse  to  remain. 
The  following  Courses  of  Lecture.s  will  be  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  ensuing  seaaon  ; 

/>« 
Anatomy,  and  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  by  John  C.  Wahren,  M.D.  $15 

Chemistry,  "  John  W.  Webster,  M.D.  15 

Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  "  Walier  Cha.nmmg,  M.D.  10 

Materia  Mcdica,  •'  Jatoh  liiotLow,  M.D.  10 

Principles  of  Surirery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  *'  Georoe  IIavward,  .M.D.  10 

Theorii  and  Practice  of  Phusic,  and  Clinical  Medicine,         "  i  '    '   i*'-  \i  'ii'    '  i  15 

•'  .1        J      1  1  John  W  are,  .>1  1).  \ 

By  an  additional  act  of  the  Leiiislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Practical 
Anatomy  are  now  placed  u|)on  the  most  liberal  footing.  While  the  violation  of  sepulchres  is  pre- 
vented, it  is  aiiticipatctl  that  an  ample  supply  of  subjects  for  the  wants  of  science,  will  be  legally 
prr>vid(!d  at  a  small  expense. 

The  MiissacUusctts  G(Mieral  Hospital  is  open  without  fee  to  Students  attending  the  Lectures  of  the 
physicians  and  snrL'eons.  This  InstitntiiMi  contains  aluuit  sixty  beds,  w  hirli  are,  most  of  the  time, 
occupied  by  patients  who  are  subjects  paitly  of  medical,  and  paitly  of  snrcical  treatment.  Clinical 
Lecturer  are  given  several  times  in  each  week,  and  surgical  operations  are  fiequent.  The  number  of 
surgical  oi)eratioiis  during  the  last  five  years  has  averaced  about  seventy  in  each  year. 

T.t  the  Medical  (Jollt'^e  is  attached  a  Medical  liibrarv,  a  costly  ami  extensive  Chemical  Apparatus, 
and  Collections  illustrative  of  Midwifery,  Materia  .Medica,and  llealthv  and  Morbid  .Vnatomv. 

Boston,  June  VI,  183.'>.  June^l— tNl.  WALTER  CHANMNO,  X)e«». 

Tin:  BOSTON  MKDICAL  A.NM)  SUR(;i('\L  JOfTRNAL  Is  published  every  Wednesday ,  by  D. 
CI.  \l'P,  .lU.  ;it  184  vVashiii'jton  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whr.inal!  comniunioaliuns  must 
be  addressed, /»f)>r-/,(i;(/.  J.  V.  C.  S.MITH,  M.D.  Editor.  Itisaho  published  in  Monthl)  Parts,  on  the 
Ist  of  every  m  tntli,  each  Part  coniaining  the  weekly  numhers  of  the  precding  month.  !»titclipd  in  a 
cover.— Price  .$3,0(1  a  year  in  advance,  S3,.S0  afler'threo  months,  an»l  $4,00  if  not  paid  within  the 
year.  — Every  sevoaih  co|)y, ^rati.v.— Postage  tlie  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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DUPUYTREN'S  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

To  Dr.  A.  Sidney  Doane,  of  New  York,  the  medical  public  are  laid 
under  renewed  obligations,  by  his  translation  of  the  Clinical  Lectures 
on  Surgery,  by  the  late  Baron  Dupuytren.  The  volume  now  presented 
contains  the  first  of  three  courses  of  lectures  which  have  been  published 
in  France,  and  we  are  informed  by  the  translator's  preface  that  the  re- 
maining courses  will  shortly  be  prepared  for  publication.  The  plan 
adopted  for  the  work,  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  in  the  original 
preface  by  the  editor,  to  which  the  medical  reader  is  referred. 

"  The  volume  which  is  now  presented  to  the  public  contains  nineteen 
articles,  some  of  which  are  entirely  new,  and  others  are  treated  much 
more  perfectly  than  they  ever  have  been  before.  Permanent  retraction 
of  the  fingers,  from  the  crisping  of  the  palmar  aponeurosis,  was  a  sub- 
ject heretofore  unknown  ;  it  belongs  entirely  to  M.  Dupuytren,  who  has 
given  on  it  a  lecture  full  of  interest,  and  which  has  been  republished  in 
many  of  the  journals.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Engorgement  of  the 
testicles,  which  has  elicited  practical  remarks  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  lecture  on  Burns  is  one  of  those  treated  with  the  most  talent  ; 
and  M.  Dupuytren's  doctrines  on  this  affection  are  now  generally 
adopted." 

We  shall  proceed  tcf  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  the  article  on  Cataract, 
which  treats  of  the  Species,  Operations  and  Treatment  of  this  interest- 
ing part  of  surgery  ;  and  to  give  such  extracts  as  may  appear  to  be  of 
general  interest  and  as  the  limits  of  this  Journal  will  allow.  We  may 
premise  that  the  observations  of  M.  Dupuytren  on  the  existence  and 
probable  nature  of  what  has  been  termed  black  cataract,  coincide  with 
the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  oculists  in  this  country.  But  the  doc- 
trine advanced  of  a  predisposition  to  cataract  in  scrofulous  individuals,  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  of  some  of  the  best  English 
authors  on  the  subject,  as  likewise  with  the  remarks  made  upon  cases 
occurring  here,  although  in  a  limited  circle. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  si'eat  French  surgeon  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  operation  by  depression,  in  preference  to  extraction  of  the  cataract. 
In  this  he  follows  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  illustrious  Scarpa,  who 
in  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  details  at  some  length 
the  reasons  of  his  preference.  But  on  this  point  it  must  be  observed 
that  M.  Dupuytren  with  discrimination  and  good  judgment  maintains  ;he 
irrationality  of  employing  the  same  method  in  all  cases  ;  for  in  surgery, 
as  in  medicine,  the  same  mode  of  treatment  cannot  be  constantly  em- 
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ployed  to  attain  the  same  end.  Thus,  in  cataract,  a  reference  lo  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual  case,  must  oblige  practitioners  to  recur 
alternately  to  one  or  the  other  mode. 

"  Cataract,  like  many  other  diseases,  has  been  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  species.  Simple  cataract  consists  in  an  o|)acity  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  Another  species,  nearly  as  common  as  the  preceding, 
results  from  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  membrane.  This  is  termed 
membranous  cataract.  The  latter,  according  to  M.  Dupuytren's  obser- 
vations, is  to  the  common  cataract,  as  one  to  one  and  a  half.  It  is  par- 
ticularly frequent  in  children,  in  wiiom  it  is  sometimes  congenital,  and  in 
whom  Saunders  has  observed  it,  twenty-one  times  out  of  forty-four  cases. 
It  is  then  most  commonly  perfect,  very  rarely  imperfect.  In  adults,  it 
usually  forms  after  blows,  contusions  and  pricks,  received  on  the  globe 
of  the  eye.  It  occurs  also  in  scrofulous  individuals,  and  in  those  who 
have  submitted  to  the  operation  of  extraction,  and  where  the  capsule 
was  not  displaced.  Finally,  when  imperfect,  it  presents  itself  in  vari- 
able forms.  The  most  common  is  that  which  Saunders  terms  tiie  central^ 
and  which  was  observed  long  since  by  M.  Dupuytren  :  it  affects  the 
centre  of  the  crystalline  capsule.  It  is  sometimes  congenital,  but  generally 
supervenes  after  birth." 

"  Next  to  this  variety  of  cataract,  and  the  most  frequent,  is  that 
termed  the  milky,  soft^  or  pulpy  cataract.  In  this  case,  the  whole  of  the 
crystalline  lens  is  very  soft  ;  sometimes,  however,  this  softness  is  orily 
partial  ;  frequently  even  the  lens  is  entirely  changed  into  a  white,  milky, 
opaque  liquid.  The  crystalline  membrane  and  the  lens  are  sornetimes 
more  or  less  incrusted  with  phosphate  of  lime,  and  become  of  a  bony 
hardness  ;  this  is  easily  recognized  by  the  shock  produced  by  the  loi>ch 
of  the  instrument  against  the  organ.  Cataract  in  this  case,  lakes  place 
by  ossification.  Finally,  according  to  some  authors,  cataract  presents 
another  variety,  termed  black  cataract.  This  must  be  perfectly  distinct 
from  amaurosis,  and  must  show  itself  by  certain  sensible  signs  ;  some- 
times reflecting  several  colors  at  once,  sofiieiimes  brown,  and  sometimes 
green,  sometimes  radiated  with  white  stria?,  which  extend  on  a  dark  base, 
and  in  all  cases  attended  with  great  mobility  of  the  iris.  Many  surgeons, 
and  among  others,  Delpech,  have  denied  their  existence.  Baron 
Dupuytren,  in  his  vast  piacii<'e,  has  never  seen  a  case  of  black  cataract  ; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  admit  them.  We  have  often  heard  him  men- 
tion the  following  fact  :  Pelleton  and  Giraud  imagined  that  one  of  their 
patients  was  aflbcted  with  a  cataract  of  this  kiiid  ;  they  requested  M. 
Dupuytren  to  examine  it,  who  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  amaurosis. 
Afier  some  disputes,  Pelleton  and.  Giraud  persisted  in  their  opinion,  and 
requested  him  to  operate  in  order  that  he  might  be  convinced.  Baron 
Dupuytren  performed  the  operation,  and  extracted  a  perfectly  healthy 
lens.  The  operation  was  followed  by  no  accident,  but  the  patient  con- 
tinued to  be  deprived  of  sight,  the  retina  being  paralyzed. 

''  Several  fact?  observed  at  Hotel  Dieu,  have  led  Baron  Dupuytren  to 
admit  a  hereditary  disposition  to  contract  cataracts.  We  shall  mention 
but  one  instance,  which  occurred  at  the  public  consultation,  which  seems 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  this  disposition.  Perhaps  there  is  no  example 
so  remarkable. 
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*'  An  aged  lady  came  one  day  to  the  consultation,  attended  by  a  part  of 
her  family.  Wlieii  more  than  sixty  years  old,  her  sight  began  to  be 
affected  ;  eighteen  months  afterward,  the  two  crystalline  lenses  were 
entirely  opaque.  The  depression  of  one  of  them,  as  performed  by  M. 
Dupuytren,  was  followed  by  no  accident,  and  restored  to  the  patient  the 
faculty  of  sight,  which  she  has  since  retained  ;  since  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
it  is  remarkably  good.  The  cataract  of  the  opposite  eye  has  not  been 
operated  upon. 

*'  The  sight  of  her  daughter  began  to  fail  when  she  was  twenty-eight 
years  old  ;  she  was  soon  unable  to  go  about,  but  she  could  distinguish 
day  and  night  ;  the  pupils  were  moveable,  the  eyes  healthy.  When 
thirty  years  old,  two  years  after  the  origin  of  the  affection.  Baron  Dupuy- 
tren performed  on  one  of  the  eyes  of  this  patient,  the  same  operation 
which  had  restored  the  faculty  of  sight  to  her  mother.  Ten  years  after- 
ward, vision  was  unaltered  on  this  side.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
the  patient  wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  other  cataract.  The  newspa- 
pers were  filled  with  the  puffs  of  an  oculist  ;  she  applied  to  him,  and  the 
operation  was  performed  by  extraction.  But,  as  happens  in  most  cases, 
this  operation  was  attended  with  other  consequences  than  the  preceding  ; 
severe  pains  and  an  intense  inflammation  prevented  the  cure  ;  the  cornea 
became  opaque,  and  the  patient  lost  her  eye,  while  that  operated  on  by 
Baron  Dupuytren  was  not  deranged  in  its  functions. 

"  The  son  of  this  lady,  aged  seventeen  years,  had,  likewise,  two  cata- 
racts.    They  were  depressed  at  Hotel  Dieu,  and  also  cured. 

''  With  him  the  grandmother  brought  to  M.  Dupuytren  another  grandson, 
in  whom  the  lenses  had  begun  to  be  opaque,  and  finally  a  grand-daughter, 
whose  sight  was  already  obscured,  as  it  were,  by  a  cloud  ;  a  precursory 
symptom  of  the  opacity  of  the  lens.  Here  then  were  a  grandmother, 
her  daughter,  and  three  grand-children,  all  affected  with  cataract  !  This 
case  is  curious,  both  on  account  of  the  disposition  of  this  family  to  this 
kind  of  affection,  and  for  Dupuytren's  success. 

*'  This  professor  has  had  occasion  to  operate  on  a  great  number  of  con- 
genital cataracts,  and  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  consequences  of  these 
operations,  which  will  be  read  with  interest.  But,  he  says,  I  must  here 
observe,  that  1  have  never  seen  the  strange  things  mentioned  by  several 
authors,  nor  have  I  heard  remarks  from  persons  I  had  restored  to  sight, 
upon  the  distance,  form  and  color  of  objects,  which  remarks  have  caused 
so  many  commentaries  on  the  part  of  metaphysicians  and  idealists.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  most  commonly  remarked  that  those  who  are  blind 
by  cataract,  whether  congenital  or  existing  for  many  years,  being  accus- 
tomed to  live  with  but  four  senses,  were  generally  embarrassed  with  this, 
the  use  of  which  had  been  restored  to  them.  They  have  had  trouble  in 
combining  its  action  with  that  of  the  others  ;  they  have  often  shown  so 
much  reluctance  in  using  it,  that  I  have  been  compelled  several  times,  to 
deprive  them  of  one,  and  even  of  two  of  their  senses,  to  induce  them  to 
exercise  the  power  of  vision.  Thus,  I  have  been  obliged  to  stop  up  the 
ears  of  a  child,  who  was  guided  by  sounds,  or  by  the  impressions  he 
received  from  touch  ;  he  carried  his  liands  constantly  before  him,  as  if 
they  were  tentacula." 

Accident  first  led   Dupuytren  to   perform  the   operation   for   cataract 
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through  the  cornea  ;  a  mode  described  by  Saunders  as  the  Anterior 
Operation,  but  more  generally  known  by  the  term  Keratonixis,  which 
consists  in  depressing  or  breaking  up  the  cataract  from  before  backward, 
after  perforating  the  transparent  cornea  with  the  needle. 

''  The  following  have  been  the  results  of  twenty-one  operations  of  this 
kind  performed  by  Dupuytren,  on  individuals  of  different  sexes  and 
temperaments,  presenting  cataracts  with  various  combinations,  and  such 
as  are  commonly  found  in  individuals  taken  at  random.  Of  twenty-one 
operations  to  which  Dr.  Marx  was  requested  by  M.  Dupuytren  to  attend, 
eleven  have  been  immediately  and  permanently  successful,  six  have 
terminated  successfully  at  the  end  of  a  month  ;  in  two,  nervous  symp- 
toms supervened  ;  five  have  been  affected  with  slight  ophthalmias  ;  in  two, 
an  inflammation  of  the  iris  appeared  ;  in  one,  an  inflammation  and  atrophy 
of  the  eye  ensued  ;  in  five,  the  remains  of  the  crystalline  niembrane  have 
adhered  to  the  circumference  of  the  pupil  ;  in  four,  a  second  and  even  a 
third  operation  have  been  performed.  One  patient  lost  his  eye  from 
inflammation,  in  another  the  faculty  of  sight  has  been  obstructed  by  the 
formation  of  an  opaque  cicatrix  before  the  pupil  ;  finally,  two  others 
have  been  affected  with  amaurosis  independent  of  the  operation  and  of 
its  consequences,  which  has  prevented  the  cure. 

*'  In  conclusion,  seventeen  individuals  out  of  twenty-one,  recovered 
their  sight,  that  is,  four-fifths,  plus  one,  of  the  patients  operated  on. 
This  result  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  that  obtained  by  M.  Dupuytren, 
by  puncturing  the  sclerotica." 

But  he  found  the  operation  by  Keratonixis  preferable  particularly  in 
children  affected  with  congenital  cataract,  in  whom  the  eyes  are  invaria- 
bly agitated  with  convulsive  movements,  or  with  continual  oscillation  of 
the  eyeballs.  In  these  cases  Keratonixis  is  adopted  very  generally,  if 
not  exclusively,  by  surgeons  of  experience. 

The  rules  laid  down  by  M.  Dupuytren  for  the  observance  of  the  sur- 
geon preparatory  to  performing  an  operation,  relative  to  the  stale  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  prevailing  medical  affections,  as  well  as  the  general  state 
of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of  the  affections  that  may  be  concomitant 
with  the  cataract,  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention.  Thus,  in 
our  climate  it  is  well  known  that  rheumatism  in  persons  past  the  middle 
age,  is  not  an  infrequent  attendant  with  cataract  and  other  aflections  of 
the  eyes.  "  If  a  rheumatic  affection  exists  (concomitant  with  cataract), 
the  operation  may  cause  a  determination  of  it  to  the  head  ;  the  eye  and 
its  appendages  become  painful  ;  and  a  severe  ophthaln)ia  often  shows 
itself.  It  matters  little  whether  this  effect  be  produced  by  rheumatism 
or  by  irritation,  it  is  never  prudent  to  o|)erate  in  these  cases,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  bad  symptoms  which  may  follow.  We  must  then 
treat  the  rheumatism  with  remedies,  and  if  we  decide  to  operate  while 
any  wandering  pains  exist,  a  blister  must  be  applied  to  some  part  remote 
from  the  head."  The  same  rules  are  of  course  ajiplicable  to  other  com- 
plications with  cataract. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Dupuytren  for  an  observation  of  some  practi- 
cal importance  relative  to  the  operation  by  depression,  when  from  any 
cause  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  ojiaque  lens  to  reascend,  viz.  :  that  the 
danger  of  the  operation  is  diminished,  the  more  frequent  its  repetition  in 
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the  same  individual  ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  he  cites  the  case  of 
a  patient,  in  whom  the  cataract  was  depressed  four  times  in  as  many 
niontlis. 

"  In  these  cases,  the  crystalline  lens  is  generally  soft  and  downy  on  its 
surface,  a  proof  of  the  action  exercised  upon  it  by  tl)e  absorbent  vessels  ; 
a  patient  recently  operated  upon  at  Hotel  Dieu  has  offered  an  instance 
of  this." 

*'  The  crystalline  lens,  which  is  retained  in  its  capsule  firmly  in  the 
healthy  or  transparent  state,  seems  more  susceptible  of  displacement 
when  its  transparency  is  lost.  Some  individuals  possess  even  the  power 
of  making  the  0{)aque  crystalline  lens  pass  at  pleasure  from  one  chamber 
of  the  eye  to  the  other.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by 
Demours,  in  his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye." 

"  '  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  opaque  crystalline  lens  pass  through  the 
pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  tlience  return  into  its  place.  Some 
patients  can  execute  at  pleasure  this  alternate  displacement.  Dr.  Tillard 
and  Surgeon  Bunsel  were  with  me,  July  3d,  1817,  where  we  saw  M. 
Gastel,  who  was  affected  with  cataract,  cause  the  opaque  lens  to  pass 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  again  behind  the  iris.  M.  Gastel  is  a 
shoemaker,  thirty-one  years  old,  and  is  of  good  constitution.  The 
cataract  in  his  right  eye  commenced  when'  he  was  six  years  old  ;  the 
opaque  crystalline  lens  gradually  descended  behind  the  iris,  about  the 
period  of  puberty.  It  was  invisible  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and 
passed  into  the  disorganized  vitreous  humor.  When  nineteen  years  of 
age,  while  actively  engaged  in  military  service,  this  body  passed  before 
the  iris.  The  continual  pain  of  the  patient  obliged  him  to  obtain  his 
discharge.  I  proposed  to  extract  it,  but  the  patient  desiring  to  avoid 
the  operation,  I  advised  him  to  drop  into  the  eye  a  little  of  a  watery 
solution  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  to  dilate  the  pupil,  and  facilitate 
the  return  of  the  opaque  lens  behind  the  iris  ;  to  favor  this  return,  by 
reclining  for  twenty-four  hours  on  his  back,  and  even  during  this  time,  to 
lean  the  head  occasionally  towards  the  floor,  so  that  the  vertex  should  be 
lower  than  the  neck  ;  finally,  to  drop  in  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  as  soon 
as  the  lens  had  disappeared,  in  order  to  excite  an  artificial  inflammation, 
capable  of  causing  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  to  cease,  and  even  of  ren- 
dering its  diameter  smaller  than  before  he  used  the  belladonna  ;  a  process 
which  I  have  found  useful  in  certain  cases.  This  was  done,  and  follow- 
ed with  the  success  I  expected. 

'•  For  eight  and  a  half  years,  M.  Gastel  was  not  incommoded  with  this 
singular  accident,  which  has  occurred  again  for  two  years,  three  or  four 
times  a  month.  If  he  bends  the  head  quickly  and  carelessly,  the  lens 
passes  before  the  iris  ;  he  then  sufl^ers,  and  is  incapable  of  occupation, 
until  laying  on  the  ground,  the  chin  raised  and  the  vertex  downward,  he 
causes  it  to  re-enter  by  strongly  rubbing  the  globe  of  the  eye  with  the 
upper  eyelid.     I  shall  probably  extract  it  some  day.' " 

In  the  removal  of  the  dislocated  lens  from  the  eye,  M.  Dupuytren,  in 
1819,  deviated  from  the  common  mode  of  operating,  but  for  what 
reasons  does  not  appear.  The  case  however  is  a  curious  one,  and  as  it 
concludes  the  article  on  cataract,  we  beg  leave  to  transcribe  it. 

''  A  soldier,  thirty-four  years  old,  entered  Hotel  Dieu  November  2d  ; 
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the  anterior  chamber  of  his  left  eye  was  completely  filled  by  a  rounded 
body  of  a  pearly  white  color,  and  formed  by  an  opaque  lens,  which  had 
escaped  spontaneously  from  the  pupil,  apparently  at  the  lime  when  the 
patient  forcibly  bent  his  head.  The  eye  was  red,  painful,  inflamed  and 
watery,  and  there  was  intense  headache.  Venesection,  a  bath  and  pur- 
gative arrested  these  symptoms,  and  M.  Dupuytren  perforu^ed  the  opera- 
tion two  days  afterward  as  follows. 

''  The  patient  laid  in  bed,  the  head  raised  by  pillows  ;  the  needle  was 
introduced  about  two  lines  from  the  union  of  the  transparent  cornea  with 
the  opaque  cornea  ;  the  operator  passed  it  through  the  posterior  chamber, 
penetrated  into  the  anterior,  hooked  the  crystalline  lens,  brought  it  inio 
the  posterior  chamber,  at  the  base  of  which  he  held  it  depressed  for  some 
time  ;  he  then  withdrew  his  needle.  The  patient  saw  the  hand  which 
restored  sight  to  him,  and  distinguished  the  persons  who  assisted  at  the 
operation.  The  sequel  of  this  case  was  fortunate.  The  patient  left  the 
hospital  six  days  after,  the  pupil  perfectly  clear,  seeing  very  well,  and  not 
feeling  the  least  pain.  M.  Dupuytren's  operation  in  this  case,  was  to 
introduce  the  needle  through  the  sclerotica,  into  the  posterior  chamber, 
proceed  into  the  anterior,  fix  the  crystalline  lens,  bring  it  into  the  pos- 
terior chamber,  and  then  depress  it  into  the  the  vitreous  body." 

Finally,  we  desire  to  make  our  acknowledgments  once  more  to  the 
translator  for  presenting  to  us  in  an  English  dress,  "  the_  ideas  of  M. 
Dupuytren  on  Cataract  ;  "  and  although  we  could  wish  that  some  of  the 
remarks  were  less  obscure,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  merit  of  originality,  combined  with  sound  general  principles 
and  extensive  experience. 

Boston^  Augustj  1835. 


PANCREATIC  SARCOMA. 

[Communicated  for  tlie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Mr.  Editor, — If,  in  your  judgment,  the  following  case  of  **  Pancreatic 
Sarcoma^^  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  place  in  your  valuable 
Journal,  you  will  oblige  a  subscriber  by  its  insertion.  Were  unfortu- 
nate cases  oftener  published,  exhibiting  errors  in  theory,  and  mistakes  in 
practice,  although  individual  pride  and  possibly  reputation  might  suffer,  yet 
it  is  believed  that  the  science  of  medicine  would  be  thereby  improved. 

Amos  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica,  Vt.,  ait.  63,  when  about  thirty  years 
of  age  discovered  a  small  indolent  tumor,  immediately  under  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  upon  the  right  side.  It  gradually,  but  slowly  increased  in  size, 
being  troublesome  only  by  its  bulk  and  weight,  except  once  or  twice 
within  the  last  few  years,  when  some  portion  assumed  the  inflammatory 
action  and  suppurated,  but  afterward  healed  as  kindly  as  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  without  affecting  at  all  the  general  appearance  or  condition  of 
the  tumor. 

At  length  its  size  became  so  enormous  as  to  rest  upon  the  thorax,  as 
low  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib,  measuring  about  seven  inches  by  twelve, 
and  weighing,  after  its  removal,  nine  and  a  half  pounds.  The  skin,  at 
length,  from    the   long-continued    and  violent  distention,  ulcerated  and 
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sloughed  in  various  places,  giving  discharge  lo  an  ichorous  offensive  mat- 
ter ;  and  in  sj)ite  of  every  irealrnent  adopted,  the  ulcers  spread  and 
showed  no  disjiosilion  to  heal.  The  general  health  suffered,  and  the 
removal  of  the  tumor  seecned  to  afford  ihe  only  chance  of  recovery. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1834,  Dr.  Tvvitchell,  of  Keene,  N.  H. 
with  necessary  assistants,  proceeded  to  the  operation,  vvhicli  was  per- 
forcDcd  with  his  usual  dexterity  and  skill.  It  was  found  involving  no 
very  im|)orlant  parts.  Although  it  lay  immediately  on  the  large  vessels 
of  the  neck,  it  was  not  encysted,  and  required  careful  dissection  through- 
out the  whole  extent.  No  artery  of  much  magnitude  was  divided  ; 
several  required  the  ligature,  but  were  of  a  small  size,  and  were  mostly 
near  the  surface  of  the  tumor.  After  the  wound  was  dressed  and  the 
patient  conveyed  to  his  bed,  so  much  hemorrhage  occurred  from  the 
wound  as  to  render  it  necessary  twice,  in  succession,  to  remove  the  dress- 
ings, and  it  was  only  at  last  effectu-illy  suppressed  by  pressure  applied  by 
the  fingers  of  an  assistant.  The  hemorrhage  seemed  to  be  rather  an 
oozing  from  a  large  surface,  than  traceable  to  particular  bleeding  vessels, 
and  no  doubt  was  in  a  considerable  irieasure  venous.  The  atta(  hing  sur- 
face was  of  an  oval  figure,  and  probably  about  seven  inches  by  five.  The 
operation  was  necessarily  tedious,  but  was  borne  with  greater  fortitude 
than  was  anticipated.  The  most  unfortunate  occurrence  was  the  division 
of  the  facial  nerve,  by  whic  h  the  right  side  of  his  face  was  partially  par- 
alyzed, and  his  mouth  assumed  a  position  further  to  the  left  than  natural. 

There  were  other  tumors  of  a  small  size,  but  of  a  similar  character, 
immediately  under  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  one,  but  the  patient 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  bear  their  removal  at  that  time. 

The  wound  healed  in  three  or  four  weeks,  without  any  special  occur 
rence,  and  he  expressed  hinjself  more  comfortable,  exce[)t  some  remain- 
ing debility,  than  he  had  been  for  several  months.  This  exemption, 
however,  from  pain  and  suffering,  was  of  short  duration.  On  the  12th 
of  January,  six  weeks  from  the  operation,  and  perhaps  three  from  the 
time  the  wound  was  cicatrized,  I  was  summoned  to  my  patient  on 
account  of  general  ill  health.  His  main  complaint  was  pain  in  the  lum- 
bar region,  with  general  distress  ;  his  tongue  foul  and  his  breath  foetid  ; 
a  copious  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  fauces,  and  a  slight  cough  ;  pulse 
weak  and  but  little  accelerated  ;  bowels  constipated.  A  cathartic,  with 
a  few  of  Dover's  powders,  afforded  considerable  relief;  but  the  abate- 
ment was  of  short  continuance.  The  pain  in  the  back  and  lower  limbs 
was  excessive,  and  could  only  be  controlled  by  opium  in  some  form  or 
other  ;  his  bowels  obstinately  costive  ;  stools,  when  procured,  dark  and 
extremely  foetid  ;  tongue  heavily  loaded  with  a  brownish  coat  ;  breath 
very  offensive  ;  general  soreness  of  the  flesh,  and  chose  to  lie  wholly 
upon  the  back  ;  pulse  generally  soft  and  slow  ;  cough  scarcely  noticeable, 
and  respiration  long  and  free. 

The  small  tumors  before  spoken  of,  especially  one  on  the  left  clavicle, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  operation  was  not  larger  than  half  a  walnut,  in- 
creased rapidly  in  size,  were  somewhat  inflamed,  tender  to  the  touch  and 
slightly  painful.  There  was  an  evident  oedema  all  along  upon  the  sternum 
and  ribs  of  the  left  side,  and  the  whole  extent  tender  upon  pressure. 

Cathartic,  alkaline  and  alterative  medicine,  in  various  combinations. 
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with  cupping  and  blistering  upon  the  loins,  were  tried  with  but  little  alle- 
viation to  his  sufferings.  Also  cicuta,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  &c.  of 
the  narcotic  tribe,  but  with  no  essential  relief.  Nothing  but  opium  or 
morphine,  in  increased  doses,  would  appease  his  moans,  or  render  exist- 
ence tolerable.  When  interrogated  in  relation  to  the  locality  of  his  dis- 
tress, the  reply  was  invariably,  "  In  my  back  and  all  over  me."  No 
particular  vertebraj  were  specially  tender  upon  pressure,  nor  did  blistering 
or  other  irritation  afford  any  relief.  During  the  last  ten  days  of  his 
existence,  the  cough  was  more  urgent,  but  was  not  considered  by  any 
medical  friend,  though  many  saw  him,  as  a  prominent  symptom.  Expec- 
toration very  easy,  and  consisting  of  common  mucus  ;  he  even  laid 
with  his  head  low,  and  his  respiration  was  uncommonly  long  and  free. 
His  urine  deposited  a  copious  pink-colored  sediment  from  the  beginning  ; 
perspiration  by  turns  excessive,  but  no  regular  hectic  paroxysms  were 
noticeable.  The  surface  of  the  body  was  generally  cooler  than  natural, 
and  required  artificial  heat  and  friction  to  make  him  comfortable.  With 
these  symptoms,  slightly  varied  from  day  to  day,  he  rapidly  emaciated, 
and  sunk  under  his  accumulated  sufferings,  February  23d,  about  six 
weeks  from  the  attack,  and  twelve  from  the  operation. 

Examination^  24  hours  after  death. — The  tumor  upon  the  left  clavicle 
was  first  removed.  It  was  apparently  of  the  same  structure  of  the 
larger  one.  It  occupied  or  covered  more  than  half  the  length  of  that 
bone,  to  which  it  was  closely  attached,  adhering  firmly  to  the  periosteum. 
On  cutting  into  its  substance  and  scraping  it  with  the  back  of  the  scalpel, 
the  instrument  was  evidently  besmeared  with  pus,  although  no  particular 
ulcer  or  cavity  of  matter  existed.  Its  weight,  probably,  was  two  or 
three  ounces,  and  which  at  the  time  of  the  operation  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded as  many  drachms.  On  raising  the  sternum,  the  first  deviation 
from  healthy  appearance  discoverable  was  hydroihorax  ;  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  ounces  of  serum  were  removed,  some  from  both  sides,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  left.  On  examining  the  lungs,  they  were  found  to  con- 
tain several  tumors,  and  some  of  considerable  magnitude.  One,  of  the 
size  of  a  goose  egg,  and  of  a  similar  form,  occupied  the  superior  portion 
of  the  left  lung,  and  weighed  at  least  six  or  eight  ounces  ;  others,  of 
smaller  dimensions,  were  scattered  through  both  lobes — yet  not  so 
numerous  nor  so  small  as  is  often  found  in  tubercular  cases.  They  ap- 
peared to  possess  the  same  pancreatic  structure  which  distinguished  the 
iarce  one,  first  operated  upon,  and  were  also  semi-purulent  throughout, 
like  the  one  described  upon  the  clavicle — containing  no  vomica  or 
abscess,  but  the  matter  diffused  through  their  substance,  like  being  con- 
tained in  vessels.     The  thoracic  viscera  in  other  respects  natural. 

The  abdominal  department  was  examined  with  care,  but  no  variations 
from  healthy  structure  were  detected. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  spinal  column  was  not  dissected. 

W.  R.  Ranney,  M.D. 

W.  Toicnshend,  Vt.  July,  1835. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  LECTURE  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE.* 

BY    CHARLES    SMITH,  M.D. 

[Commiiriicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surjjical  Jovirnal.] 

The  physiology  of  the  eye  has  been  handed  down  from  one  to  an- 
other, hke  the  history  of  Europe  or  Annerica,  without  even  a  conflicting 
opinion  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory.  If  this  had  been  the  compara- 
tive march  of  the  science  of  Anatomy,  we  should  not  have  learned  yet 
that  the  blood  flows  in  the  arteries,  or  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  gen- 
erated in  the  lungs. 

I  will  admit,  however,  that  there  are  difl^erent  opinions  or  representa- 
tions of  the  refractive  bodies,  in  the  passage  of  the  rays  from  the  lens  to 
the  retina  ;  as,  for  instance — one  author  will  represent  two  cones  of  rays, 
and  another  six  or  eight,  as  if  it  were  necessary  for  every  point  of  an 
image  to  have  an  appropriate  pencil  of  rays  ;  and  all  agreeing  that  the 
rays  are  collected  into  foci  upon  the  retina,  and  also  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  image  to  be  inverted  upon  the  retina,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  external  scene. 

For  the  present  purpose  I  will  give  a  brief  view,  from  our  most  ap- 
proved authors,  of  the  refractive  bodies  of  the  eye,  and  then  proceed  to 
my  demonstration,  with  the  anticipation  of  its  being  (as  to  its  correct- 
ness) admitted. 

1.  The  superior  density  of  the  cornea  and  the  sphericity  of  its  surface, 
are  considered  sufficient  to  converge  the  rays  towards  the  retina. 

2.  The  aqueous  humor  is  to  diminish  the  convergence  of  the  rays — 
at  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  some  authors. 

3.  The  crystalline  lens  causes  the  rays  to  form  a  focus  upon  the  re- 
tina, and 

4.  The  vitreous  body  serves  to  converge  the  rays  a  little. 

The  above  is  an  abstract  view  of  the  prevailing  notions,  to  which  I 
will  add 

First.  The  cornea  serves  to  increase  the  amount  of  light,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  refractive  power,  which  operates  only  on  those  rays  that  fall 
obliquely  on  its  surface  ;  but  those  that  pass  through  the  cornea  in  a  per- 
pendicular line  are  not  bent  at  their  insertion  or  emergence.  Its  power  of 
refraction,  then,  is  only  equal  to  a  plane  surface  ,  but  that  of  increasing 
light  is  by  the  convergence  of  the  rays  in  their  passage  through  the  cor- 
nea, after  which  they  form  a  beam  of  light,  a  part  of  which  passes 
through  the  pupil,  and  the  remainder  is  reflected  or  absorbed  by  the  iris. 

Second.  The  aqueous  humor  we  allow  is  of  inferior  density  com- 
pared with  the  cornea  and  lens,  and  is  superior  to  the  atmosphere  ;  conse- 
quently the  rays  are  refracted,  or  would  be  in  proportion  to  its  density, 
should  their  direction  be  oblique  to  its  surface.  The  rays  having  formed 
a  beam  of  light  at  their  emergence  from  the  cornea,  they  are  sufi^ered  to 
pass  through  the  aqueous  humor  without  any  modification. 

Third.  It  appears  that  the  crystalline  lens  is  the  only  refractive  body 
of  the  eye,  that  has  the  power  of  bringing  the  rays  to  a  focus.     By  this 

*  Delivered  before  the  Lyceum  at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y,  July,  1835. 
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body,  then,  the  rays  are  collected  into  foci  at  the  distance  of  from  one 
to  two  and  a  half  lines  from  the  retina,  in  the  vitreous  body,  at  which 
point  they  cross  and  diverge  so  as  to  be  impinged  upon  the  retina.  At 
least  when  an  object  is  held  up  before  an  eye,  from  which  the  opaque 
coats  are  removed  at  the  posterior  part,  and  their  place  occupied  by  a 
piece  of  oiled  paper,  and  allowing  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  on  all  sides 
of  the  object,  there  appears  to  be  an  imperfect  shadow  upon  the  paper, 
and  it  is  inverted  ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the  image  is  impinged  upon 
the  retina,  and  indeed  I  think  it  cannot  be,  because  the  light  is  neces- 
sarily absorbed  by  the  choroid  coat.  Now,  if  the  rays  did  not  form  a 
focus  prior  to  being  in)pinged,  the  image  would  appear  erect  upon  the 
retina,  as  it  does  in  nature,  for  the  reason  that  the  cornea  and  the  aque- 
ous and  vitreous  bodies  have  not  the  power  of  inverting  the  image  upon 
the  retina.  The  crystalline  lens  may  be  extracted,  depressed  or  absorb- 
ed, and  yet  there  is  perfect  vision.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  image  to  be 
painted  upon  the  retina  and  inverted,  by  the  refractive  power  of  ilie  lens, 
it  would  in  the  absence  of  this  body  a|)pear  inverted  to  the  sensorium, 
and  its  shadow  upon  the  retina  would  appear  erect,  as  it  does  in  nature — 
i.  e.  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  image  to  be  inverted  upon  the  retina,  to 
make  it  appear  erect  to  the  sensorium,  the  absence  of  the  lens  would 
show  the  shadow  erect  upon  the  retina,  and  inverted  to  the  sensorium. 

Fourth.  The  vitreous  humor  having  but  little  refractive  power,  is 
probably  placed  in  the  eye  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  figure  to  the 
globe,  and  extending  the  focal  distance  required  by  the  crystalline  lens  to 
cross  the  rays  before  they  reach  the  retina.  At  the  focal  point  there  is 
more  light  than  in  the  converging  or  diverging  cones,  which  this  camera 
obscura  seems  to  require  for  its  clear  perception  of  objects. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cornea  forms  a  beam  of  light  at  the  emergence 
of  the  rays  from  that  coat,  and  is  siifFered  to  pass  through  the  aqueous 
humor  in  a  straight  line  ?  Does  not  the  crystalline  lens  bring  the  rays  to 
a  focus  before  they  reach  the  retina  ;  and  is  it  not  immaterial  whether  this 
body  exists  or  not,  or  whether  the  image  or  shadow  appears  erect  or  in- 
verted upon  the  retina,  for  distinct  perception  ?  I  think  the  answer  must 
be  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  there  need  not  remain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
transportation  of  the  image  from  the  retina  to  the  sensorium  ;  because 
this  estimation  of  the  refractive  bodies  (if  it  be  correct)  most  certainly 
proves  that  the  object  is  seen  externally  as  it  exists  in  nature,  and  that 
the  image  is  not  necessarily  impinged  upon  the  retina,  but  is  conveyed 
to  the  sensorium  through  the  optic  nerve,  as  the  concussion  of  the  atmos- 
phere upon  the  tympanum  (causing  vibration),  is  transported  through  tho 
auditory  to  the  same  seat. 


BLISTERS,  IRRITABLE,  ULCERATLD. 

[Communicated  for  tlie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  publication  of  extraordinary  medical  facts  and  cases  is  valuable, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  medical  journal ;  but  it  is  the  every-day  dis- 
ease, and  the  accidents  connected  with  daily  practice,  which  hazard 
more  of  health  and  of  life  than  the  cholera  or  yellow  fever. 
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In  a  practice  of  twenty-five  years,  I  have  seldom  seen  prescriptions 
more  completely  useless,  and  many  limes  hurtful,  than  in  treating  irrita- 
ble or  ulcerated  blisters.  Patients  of  all  ages  are  obnoxious  to  the  first, 
the  irritable  state,  occasionally  to  the  second,  the  ulcerated  by  no  means 
necessarily  following.  The  ulcerated  state  most  usually  occurs  in  small 
children,  and  when  the  blister  has  been  applied  to  the  throat,  chest,  or 
abdoinen  ;  and  here  they  sometimes  prove  fatal,  either  by  terminating  in 
gangrene,  or  exhausting  the  little  patient  by  long-continued  and  excessive 
purulent  discharge.  The  state  of  irritation,  though  very  tedious  and 
painful,  mocking  the  every  effort  of  physicians  and  nurses  to  allay  it,  in 
adults  seldom  or  never  proves  ftUal,  but  in  small  children  it  may. 

Some  may  deem  this  subject  of  too  little  importance  to  occupy  the 
pages  of  a  medical  journal.  Dr.  Channing  thought  otherwise.  See  N. 
E.  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  1826,  vol.  15,  page  235.  The 
doctor  there  reports  two  cases,  one  of  which  proved  fatal. 

So  fearful  am  I  of  the  evil  effects  of  blistering  little  children  under 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  that  I  seldom  resort  to  it  in  any  case.  The 
younger,  the  more  hazardous.  The  various  modes  suggested  by  others 
to  avoid  the  evil  have  often  failed.  The  removing  the  plaister  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  hours,  and  sometimes  less,  I  consider  no  security 
against  its  dreaded  effects  ;  and  in  the  various  kinds  of  dressings,  I  find  no 
antidote. 

I  have  never  fully  tested  the  virtues  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  advised  in 
ulcers,  &c.  by  Higginbottom  ;  and  in  the  ulcerated  state,  with  little 
children  who  almost  have  fits  at  the  sight  of  a  doctor  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  apprehend  there  might  be  difficulty,  if  not  danger,  in  its  appli- 
cation, from  their  restlessness  and  fears. 

My  object  is  to  solicit  information,  and  I  hope  the  subject  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  some  of  your  correspondents'  attention.  What  is  the 
best  means  to  prevent  a  blister  becoming  irritable  ?  What  will  best  re- 
lieve it  when  irritable  }  When  in  little  children  the  blister  becomes 
ulcerated,  not  disposed  to  heal,  discharging  much  purulent  matter,  what 
is  then  to  be  done  }  what  with  safety  will  suppress  the  discharge  and 
heal  the  ulcer  .'' 

Calvin  Jewett,  M.D. 

^t.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  August.,  1835. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  USE  OF  ALCOHOL. 

FROM  DR.  Allen's  essay  on  narcotic  substances. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  dilutions  as  pharmaceutical  agents  is  essentially 
different  from  their  use  on  account  of  their  own  specific  and  inherent 
medicinal  qualities.  Properly  used  as  solvents  of  some  medicinal  substan- 
ces, as  camphor,  opium,  &c.  they  are  convenient,  and  void  of  very  ma- 
terial pernicious  consequences.  In  these  instances  they  are  simply  to  be 
regarded  as  vehicles,  and  have  no  more  claims  to  the  title  of  medicine 
than  the  apple  sauce  or  molasses  in  which  a  portion  of  calomel  may  hap- 
pen to  be  administered. 
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The  use  of  these  articles  even  in  this  way  requires  certain  fixed  and 
definite  rules.  Dr.  Rush  interdicted  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  in  bitters, 
and  in  all  cases  when  used  as  a  solvent  restricted  its  employment  to 
those  cases  which  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  medicine,  requir- 
ed to  be  given  in  drops  or  minimum  doses.  Thus  used,  the  effect  of 
the  alcohol  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  quantity,  is  so  imper- 
ceptible that  no  essential  evil  can  possibly  result,  although  it  may  vary 
only  in  degree  from  that  of  a  larger  portion. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  diluted  alcohol  as  a  solvent  has  in  many  in- 
stances needlessly  and  disadvantageously  been   introduced    into  our  best 
systems   of  Pharmacy.     Some   articles   of  medicine  can  just  as  well  be 
prepared  for  use  without  the   alcoholic   liquid,  and   others  are   rendered 
less  efficacious  and  convenient  by  their  combination  with  alcohol.     For 
instance,  guaiacum  as  a  general  rule,  by  solution   in   alcohol,  or   ardent 
spirit,  is  not  only  rendered  less  pleasant  to  be  taken,  but  less  efficacious. 
Iodine,  too,  which  is  usually  administered  in  an  alcoholic  solution  diluted 
with  water,  is  more  appropriately  given  when  dissolved  in  alkali,  which  is 
its  proper  solvent,  than  in  alcohol.    When  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  taken 
diluted  with  water,  as  it  is  usually,  considerable    of  the   medicine  is  lost 
by  precipitation.     The   same   objection  may  be    made   to  the   alcoholic 
solution  of  guaiacumi  ;  but  what  constitutes  a  greater  evil  in  this  instance, 
is  the  burning  or  pungent   taste  of  the  solution,  and  its  being  rendered 
more  heating  to   the   system,  and   hence   rendered    pernicious  in   those 
cases  where  it  might  have  been   otherwise  used  advantageously.     Upon 
this  subject.  Dr.  Cullen  long  since  observed,   "  Several  physicians  have 
apprehended  mischief  from  the  use  of  guaiacum  in  a  spirituous  tincture, 
and  I  am  certain  that  it  sometimes  happens.     It  is  therefore  that,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  very  respectable  Berger  of  Copenhagen,  I  avoid  the  spiritu- 
ous tincture  of  guaiacum,  and   employ  almost   only  the  diffiision  ol'  it  in 
water."     This  medicinal  agent  is  much  more  pleasantly  taken  when  re- 
duced to  a  powder   in   combination  with  loaf  sugar  and  cassia-buds  or 
cinnamon,  and  diffiised  in  cold  water,  than  in  any  alcoholic  solution,  and 
its  efficacy  in  all  cases  equal,  if  not  superior,  without  so  many  inconve- 
niences as  the  solution.     Many  other   instances   might   be   adduced  in 
which  the   narcotic  alcohol   is   inappropriately  used   as   a   pharmaceutic 
agent,  and    in    some   instances,  even   in   direct  violation   of  some  of  the 
most  obvious  and  acknowledged  rules  of  Pharmacy. 

It  is  often  asked,  if  alcohol  be  dispensed  with,  how  shall  physicians  and 
apothecaries  j)repare  for  use  the  resins  and  gum  resins  ?  To  which  it 
may  replied  that  the  alkalies  are  the  best  solvents  for  these  articles.  The 
liquor  potasscc  will  dissolve  any  resin  that  alcohol  will,  and  when  properly 
diluted  is  medicinal  itself.  It  is  alterative,  deobstruent  and  antacid,  and 
has  long  been  successfully  used  in  dyspepsia  and  scrofula.  The  old 
elixir proprietatis  is  certainly  more  efficient  in  most  instances,  made  with 
diluted  liquor  potassa?,  than  with  diluted  alcohol.  The  effect  of  polos- 
S(E  upon  the  stomach,  adrninistered  in  such  quantity  as  is  requisite  with 
this  medicine,  is  salutary,  while  that  of  alcohol  is  to  impair  its  functions. 
Let  the  experiment  be  fairly  made  by  any  well-informed  and  intelli- 
gent practitioner,  who  is  bound  to  no  school  nor  wedded  to  any  system 
but  truth,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in   asserting  the  advantage  will   be 
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found  greatly  on  the  side  of  an  absolute  and  entire  rejection  of  all  the 
intoxicating  liquors  as  ordinary  medicinal  agents.  In  the  absence  of  bet- 
ter articles  they  may  indeed  temporarily  seem  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
something  better,  on  the  same  |)rinci])!e  that  some  persons  to  prevent 
starvation  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  dogs,  cats,  &c.,  but  such  a  case  will 
rarely  occur  in  our  country. 

This  question  is  most  satisftictorily  settled  by  using  alcoholic  solutions 
for  a  series  of  years  in  the  numerous  diseases  in  which  they  may,  at 
times,  appear  to  be  indicated  ;  and  then  for  a  series  of  years  to  try 
other  agents  in  the  same  pathological  states  of  the  system.  This  course 
will  be  fair,  and  the  result  in  all  cases  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  in  favor 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  spirituous  medicines.  All  active 
remedies  are  useless  and  worse  than  useless  which  cannot  be  shown  to 
accomplish  some  useful  purpose. 
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INFANTILE    REMITTENT    FEVER. 

Dr.  Alexander,  an  eminent  physician  of  Manchester,  Eng.  has  recently 
called  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  the  consideration  of  a  hitherto  neg- 
lected subject — infantile  remittent  fever.  He  complains,  and  very  justly, 
that  the  diseases  of  childhood  have  had  a  sort  of  indiscriminate  treatment, 
without  that  special  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  their  maladies,  which  the 
great  mortality  that  marks  the  progress  of  infantile  years,  would  obviously 
seem  to  demand.  The  same  remark  might  doubtless  he  made  with  pro- 
priety in  relation  to  the  general  mode  of  treating  the  diseases  of  infancy 
in  this  country.  With  no  class  of  patients  is  it  so  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  precise  character  of  their  complaints  ;  and  certainly  it  will  be  admit- 
ted that  to  this,  in  some  measure,  is  to  be  imputed  the  melancholy  loss  of 
such  numbers  of  promising  children  as  are  annually  swelling  the  bills  of 
mortality.  But  though  infantile  pathology  is  thus  beset  with  difficulties, 
a  conscientious  practitioner  will  not  on  that  account  labor  with  less  ear- 
nestness to  understand  the  nature  of  those  secret  acrents  which  so  early 
and  so  frequently  sever  the  silken  thread  of  life.  Without  an  accurate 
and  definite  knowledge  of  infantile  pathology,  how  is  it  possible  to  pre- 
scribe medicines  judiciously  ?  Yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  be 
in  such  haste,  that  little  or  no  good  is  derived  from  the  slight  examina- 
tion the  physician  makes  of  indisposed  infants.  A  few  simples  of  the 
materia  medica,  which  are  commonly  admitted  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
harm,  and  too  often  found  to  do  no  good,  are  sometimes  alone  resorted  to, 
and  the  little  sufferer  actually  dies  a  martyr  to  neglect. 

Dr.  Alexander  avers  that  the  remittent  fever  of  childhood  has  received 
such  a  variety  of  names,  that  this  circumstance,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to 
lead  to  serious  errors  in  practice.  Atrophia  infantilis,  marasmus,  infantile 
fever,  tabes  mesenterica,  infantile  hectic,  besides  several  other  popular 
terms,  really  all  mean  the  same  thing. 

The  disease,  says  this  able  gentleman,  presents  three  distinct  periods, 
during  which  there  are  certain  symptoms,  requiring  the  institution  of  a 
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corresponding  treatment.  In  the  first  stage  the  child  is  languid,  listless 
and  drowsy,  with  a  changeable  countenance,  a  varying  appetite,  thirst, 
and  irregular  bowels.  At  certain  times  of  the  day  it  is  more  indisposed 
than  at  others.  The  remissions  are  such  as  to  misguide  and  blind  the 
physician  to  the  danger.  With  the  exception  of  the  abdomen,  the  body 
emaciates,  the  pulse  is  quick,  and  a  convulsion  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence. If  the  disease  is  not  arrested,  the  second  stage  presents  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities: — Emaciation  becomes  very  considerable,  the  strength 
is  reduced,  the  thirst  increased,  the  mind  confused,  and  the  child  picks 
the  nostrils,  fingers  or  lips,  and  appears  confused  and  oppressed  during 
the  evening  exaceibations.  Food  is  badly  digested,  if  taken  at  all,  and 
the  bowels  are  tumid  and  sometimes  painful  to  the  touch.  In  the  day  the 
skin  is  hot,  hard  and  dry,  the  pulse  being  nearly  1 10,  and  not  unfrequently 
much  higher.  Next,  the  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic,  and  stupor  comes 
on,  or  delirium,  the  almost  certain  precursor  of  death. 

These  are  among  the  evidences  of  remittent,  fever,  but  the  genuine 
cause  remains  a  mooted  point  with  professed  writers  on  pathology.  In- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  ulcerative  patches 
of  the  ileum,  chronic  enlargement  and  sul)sequent  ulcerations  of  the  me- 
senteric glands,  &c.  are  among  the  frequent  accompaniments  of  the  fever, 
but  no  satisfactory  cause  has  been  assigned,  and  therefore  the  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  the  benevolent  of  improving  the  mode  of  managing  this 
disease. 

Communications  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  suggested  to  ourselves 
by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Alexander's  remarks,  would  be  exceedingly  prized, 
particularly  as  the  season  is  advancing  when  febrile  afTections  are  parti- 
cularly manifested  among  children  in  the  Northern  States. 


HEALTH    OF    BOSTON. 


Having  regretted,  in  common  with  our  fellow  citizens,  that  an  impression 
should  have  been  made  abroad  that  this  city  was  particularly  unhealthy, 
we  are  happy  in  announcing  that  the  town  has  never  been  more  completely 
free  from  fevers,  than  at  the  present  time.  There  has  not  been  a  preva- 
lence, to  our  knowledge,  of  any  one  disease,  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  made  out  carefully  at  the  Health  Office,  are  the 
best  evidence  of  the  facts.  Knowing  from  personal  observation  the  actual 
state  of  the  public  health,  and  fully  believing  there  is  not  a  city  in  Amer- 
ica, where  such  a  multitude  of  people  are  closely  congregated,  more 
highly  favored  in  respect  to  immunity  from  disease,  we  feel  a  satisfaction 
and  boldness  in  repeating  that  Boston  is  in  excellent  health. 


London  University  Mcdiccd  School. — Lord  Brougham,  on  a  public  occa- 
sion, recently  pronounced  this  a  flourishing  institution.  His  words  were, 
that  "  it  was  unquestionably  the  most  flourishing  and  best  attended  in  this 
country  "  (England).  It  will  be  well  for  young  Americans  who  arc  on 
the  qui  vive  for  being  finished  professionally,  in  Europe,  to  keep  in  mind 
the  declaration  of  his  lordship — a  man  eminently  qualified  to  estimate  the 
proper  value  of  anything.  Still,  we  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  niigra- 
toiy  manner  of  studying  medicine  and  suigery  which  has  so  long  been 
fashionable  in  the  United  States.  Physicians  cannot  be  better  educated 
abroad  than  at  home,  provided  they  pay  half  the  attention  to  their  studies 
here,  that  they  generally  bestow  on  trifles  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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Vaccination  in  Paris. — The  Mayors  of  Paris  have  urged  the  inhabitants  of 
their  districts'to  cause  their  children  to  be  vaccinated,  as  during  the  pre- 
sent season  of  hot  weather,  Pays  ^he  London  Morning  Herald,  of  July 
11th,  the  smallpox  is  much  more  violent.  The  operation  is  performed, 
gratuitously,  in  various  quarters  of  Paris,  at  the  public  expense,  as  it 
is  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

Bwpuytrcnh  Legacy. — The  Moniteur,  of  recent  date,  contains  a  Royal 
Ordonnance,  authorising  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris  to  accept  the 
legacy  of  200,000  francs  bequeathed  to  the  institution  by  the  late  Baron 
Dupuytren,  dated  October  21st,  1834,  and  to  apply  it  in  founding  a  lec- 
tureship on  internal  and  external  pathological  anatomy. 

Helleborus  JViger  in  Intermittent  Fever. — Dr.  Berndt  remarks,  in  his 
Klinische  Meitiheilungenj  that  in  the  treatment  of  quartan  agues  he  seldom 
employs  the  bark  or  its  preparations,  but  relies  chiefly  on  the  black  helle- 
bore in  large  doses,  as  recommended  by  Hildanus.  He  obtained  the  best 
effects  from  it  when  administered  in  the  following  formula  : 
R.  Extract.  Hellebor. 

Ammon.  Muriat.   aa    3ii. 
Extract,  absynth.  3i. 

Aqua  menth.  pip.  3  i- 

Of  this  mixture  a  table-spoonful  was  administered  every  two  hours. 
Twelve  cases  out  of  thirteen  were  cured  by  this  method,  and  it  was  only 
found  necessary  in  the  thirteenth,  to  call  in  the  agency  of  the  bark. — 
Hecker''s  Wissenschaftlichen  Annaltn  der  gesammt.  Heilkunde. 

JVux  Vomica  in  spasmodic  Asthma. — A  case  is  reported  in  Kauch's 
Gesti  und  Jcritik  der  medec.  chiriirg.  Zeitschrijten,  of  a  young  man,  aged 
twenty  years,  who  after  having  employed  all  the  most  efficacious  reme- 
dies for  spasmodic  asthma  without  success,  was  effectually  relieved  by 
the  continued  use  of  nux  vomica.  The  habitual  difficulty  of  respiration 
subsided,  and  the  paroxysms  of  asthma  disappeared  and  did  not  return. — 
Strohmayer  Medecinisch.  Prak.  Darstellung. 


Cure  of  Jaundice. — Frere  Le  Ome  used  to  cure  jaundice  by  giving  a 
drachm  of  dried  and  powdered  walnut  leaves,  infused  in  a  glass  of  white 
wine  every  morning  fasting.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  doses  were  for  the 
most  part  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  disorder. — JY.  Ji.  Jlrch. 

To  Correspondents. — The  Commimications  of  Dr.  Osgood  on  the  Yellow 
Fever  of  Havana,  of  Dr.  Williams  on  Poisoning-,  and  of  Dr.  Reed  on  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  are  on  file  for  publication.  We  have  also  received  Dr.  Parsons's 
Prize  Dissertation  on  Cancer,  which  will  require  a  double  number  of  the  Journal, 
and  of  which  further  notice  will  be  given  previous  to  publication. 

Djet) — In  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Dr.  Richard  Stevens,  aged  44.— In  Bedford,  Pa.  Dr' 
William  Watson. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Auffust  15,  46.     Males,  2G— Females,  20. 

Of  typhous  fever,  1— ohl  age,  1— hives,  1— infantile,  4— dysentery,  4— throat  distemper,  1— mea 
sles,  3— dropsy  on  the  hrain,  1 — dropsy,  1— disease  of  the  spine,  1— complicated  disease,  1— bilious 
fever,  1— diarrhoea,  ]— scarlet  fever,  3— rickets,  1— hooping  couah,  2— inflanimr.tion  of  the  bowels,  3 — 
accidental,  2— fever,  1— drinking  cold  water,  1— liver  complaint,  1— Uing  fever,  1— palsy,— teething, 
1— worms,  1— disease  of  the  heart,  1— consumption,  3— cholera  infantum,  1.    Stillborn,  2. 
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MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  are  associated  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  Mzdtcal  Instbuctiow, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  the  following  terms: 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  will  receive 
Clinical  Lectures  on  tlie  cases  which  they  witness  there. 

Instruction,  by  examination  or  lectures,  will  be  given  in  the  intervals  of  the  Public  Lectures  of  the 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry  By  Dr.  Chanking. 

On  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  xMedica  -        -        _  By  Dr.  Ware. 

On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  t^urgery        --_--__-  By  Dr.  Otis. 

On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative        -.-_-___  Uy  Dr.  Lewis. 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  Class,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  instruct- 
ers,  having  in  it  a  large  library,  and  furnished  with  lights  and  fuel,  without  charge  to  the  students. 

The  Fees  will  be,  for  one  year,  $100.     Six  months,  §50.     Three  months,  §25. 

The  Fees  are  to  be  pr.id  in  iidvance.  No  credit  will  be  given,  except  on  sufficient  security  of  some 
person  in  Boston,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Applications  .are  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  Tremont 
House,  Boston.  6m.  WALTER  CHAXNING, 

JOHN  AVARE, 

Boston,  ^prll  1,  1835.  GEORGE  W.  OTIS,  Jr. 

WINSLOW  LEWIS,  Jr 

DR.  BUXTOX'S  PATENT  PAPILLARY  SHIELD,  OR  PROTECTOR,  FOR  LADIES'  SORE 
NIPPLES. — This  new  and  useful  instrument  guards  the  nipple  from  all  external  pressure,  and  allows 
the  milk  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  child  with  perfect  ease  and  freedom.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
stock  of  wood,  ivory,  or  other  suitable  material  ;  the  lower  part  of  which  is  about  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  forms  an  exterior  rim  of  about  one  third  of  an  inch  around  the  superior  part  of  the  stock, 
which  is  also  circular,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  lialf  in  diameter  and  about  an  inch  deep.  A  circu- 
lar chamber  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter  is  perlorated  through  the  lower  centre  of  the  stock.  This 
chamber  receives  the  nipple,  when  the  lower  surface  of  the  stock,  which  is  rendered  slightly  con- 
cave, is  applied  to  tlie  breast.  By  a  metallic  plate  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  stock,  is  fixed  a  teat 
covered  with  gum  elastic,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  child's  mouth.  In  the  side  of  the  instru- 
ment is  a  small  aperture  communicating  with  the  chamber,  closed  on  the  outside  by  a  spring  key,  the 
use  of  which  is  to  supply  ^t)ie  chamber  with  atmospheric  air,  when  necessary  ;  air  being  the  only 
pressure  required  to  expel'the  milk  through  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lacteal  glands  or  vessels  of  the 
nipple. 

In  using  the  above  instrument  it  is  necessary  that  its  chamber  should  be  large,  moderate,  or 
small,  according  to  the  size  of  tiie  nipple— therefore  the  purchaser  should  ask  for  a  proper  sized  one 
— as  a  perfect  operation  depends  upon  this  precaution. 

9i5">'^old  wholesale  and  retail  in  Boston,  by  William  Ward,  No's  Sfi  and  97  India  street,  and 
PEIRSOX  &  llOWLAxVI),  Apothecaries'  Hall,  183  Washington  street,   and  Apothecaries   generally. 

PHILOSOPHICAL     APPARATUS. 

JOSEPH  BROWN,  of  the  late  firm  of  BROWN  k.  PEIRCE,  87  Washington  Street,  up  stairs,  manu- 
factures and  keeps  constantly  for  sale,  a  large  variety  of  apparatus,  illustrative  of  the  dilferent  de- 
partments of  science,  as  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  <ialvanism,  Mamietism  ; 
Optics  or  Models  of  the  Eye,  and   Acoustics  or  Models  of  tlie  Ear,  two  beautiful  jjieces  of  apparatus 
(devised  by  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.I).),  of  great  worth  to  the  medical  student  and  anatomical  lecturer. 
All  tlie  above  articles  are  manufactured  of  the  best  of  materials,  and  in  a  thorough  manner. 
Models  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Medical  Journal. 
Boston,  May  G,  1835.                                                                3t. 
t 

MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL    EDUCATION. 

The  subscriber  continues  to  receive  medical  pupils  at  the  United  States  .Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
and  to  ofler  them  the  following  advantages. 

Tiie  institution  at  present  contains  seventy  beds:  all  of  which  are  occupied  during!;  the  autumn  and 
winter  l)y  the  subjects,  both  of  medical  and  sumical  irealment.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  spring 
and  summer  is  rather  less.  The  average  numlier  daily,  throughout  the  last  year,  was  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty.  The  nninber  is  annually  increasing.  ,\  greater  variety  of  disease  is  thus  presented, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  those  hospitals  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  any  city. 

The  students  have  unrestrained  access  to  these  cases  during  all  hours:  as  also  to  the  extensive 
apothecary  shop  connected  with  the  establishment. 

A  valua!)le  medical  library  is  offered  for  their  use. 
,     Facilities  for  tiie  cultivation  of  demonstrative  anatomy,  arc  afl"ord€d  through  the  winter. 
\>  The  students  are  provided  with  a  suitable  apartment  in  the  hospital,  which  is  furnished  with  fuel 
atid  lights,  without  charge. 

Fees,  .■$50  a  year. 

Board  may  be  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  at  from  S2,>50  to  $3,00  per  week. 
Boston,  April '2i,l^^.  (April  29.— tf.)  C.  H.  STEDMAN. 

JOHN  S.   BARTLETT,  M.D.  M.M.S.S.,  late  of  Marblehead,  has  removed  to  this  city,  and  may  be 
found  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Murphy,  Esq.  No.  2:2  .\tkinson  Street. 
Boston,  Aii<rtist  12,  18:}5.  "  tf. 
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THE  YELLOW  FEVER  OF  HAVANA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  send  you  the  following  account  of  the  yellow  fever,  or  the  in- 
flamtnatory  fever  of  VVe.st  India  poris.  In  it  are  staled  what  I  assume  to 
be  its  especial  causes,  its  various  degrees  of  force  in  different  subjects, 
its  several  distinct  stages  and  their  predominant  symptoms,  and  its  cure. 
Hoj)ing  you  may  find  what  I  offer,  acceptable,  lor  insertion  in  your 
Journal,  it  is  submitted  to  be  at  your  disposition,  by 

Respected  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Havana^  June  21,  1S35.  Daniel  Osgood. 

In  a  letter  to  Cyrus  Perkins,  M.D.,  published  by  Elam  Bliss,  New 
York,  1820,  by  the  present  writer,  it  was  stated  and  argued  in  regard  to 
the  especial  predisposing  cause  of  this  fever  and  its  localities,  that  oxy- 
gen gas,  when  it  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  breathed  in  a  pure 
state,  operates  as  a  poison,  and  causes  the  especial  character  of  this  dis- 
ease in  its  subjects  ;  that  this  gas  has  been  found  by  endiomeirical 
experiments  of  several  philosophers,  to  superabound  in  certain  places, 
where  it  had  been  set  at  liberty  from  bodies  of  waters,  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  air,  at  a  high  degree  of  temperature  ;  that  the  conditions  for 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  the  same  are  presented  in  West  India 
ports,  and  in  the  other  places  where  the  disease  has  appeared  ;  and,  last- 
ly, countervailing  causes  were  assigned  to  account  for  its  non-appearance 
in  other  like-conditioned  places. 

The  most  frequent  of  the  occasional  causes  is  a  sudden  exposure  to 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  variations  in  the  atmos- 
pherical temperature  influencing  the  cause,  may  be  from  the  mean  84°, 
minimum  76°,  maximum  92°.  In  Havana,  to  within  this  range  of  the 
heat  the  fever  may  be  limited,  although  it  is  sometimes  seen  when  the 
temperature  is  below  76°  ;  when  the  heat  is  at  about  90°,  the  sea  and 
land  breezes  alternate,  so  that  it  seldom  rises  above  92°.  These  breezes 
shift  the  water  in  and  out  of  the  bay,  and  disperse  the  exhalations,  and 
during  their  continuance  but  (ew  cases  of  fever  occur. 

A  prevailing  north  or  north-west  wind  from  the  sea,  puts  a  stop  to  the 
occurrence  of  new  cases,  altogether ;  whereas  these  are  greatly  increas- 
ed and  aggravated  by  an  easivvardly  wind,  when  it  has  blown  for  several 
days  in  succession  across  the  bay  at  the  windward  of  the  city. 

Until  of  late,  the  easterly  winds  were  almost  always  prevalent,  and 
with  them  fever  was  always  present.  For  a  few  years  past  the  winds  have 
been  more  variable,  and  the  fever  less  frequent  in  its  occurretice. 
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The  bay  of  Havana,  except  at  its  entrance,  is  environed  by  high  bar- 
ren land,  and  its  shores  are  as  clean  as  the  rocks  washed  by  the  sea. 
The  atmosphere  of  this  place,  therefore,  cannot  be  suspected  lo  abound 
in  putridinous  gases  ;  besides  which,  it  is  remarkable  that  patients  with 
fevers,  while  on  their  passage  here  from  marshy  situations,  or  in  ships 
crowded  with  men,  are  found  speedily  to  recover  after  their  arrival, 
while  others,  who  had  not  been  sick  on  their  passage,  have  been  in  a 
short  time  seized  with  the  inflammatory  fever. 

This  fever  difl^ers  from  the  others,  particularly  in  not  having,  like  them, 
daily  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  paroxysms.  These  facts  tend  to  prove 
that  the  causes  of  the  different  epidemic  and  endemic  fevers  are  distinct 
in  kind  and  produce  specific  effects,  independently  of  their  differences 
in  degree.  Still  foul  air  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  the  re- 
mote causes  of  this  fever  ;  for  whatever  proves  capable  of  disturbing  the 
healthy  functions,  may  give  occasion  to  the  taking  place  of  this  as  well  as 
of  other  diseases. 

Other  frequent  causes  arc,  insolation  ;  and  any  excess  in  conduct,  as 
the  committing  of  a  debauch,  giving  loose  to  the  reins  of  the  passions, 
hasty  and  violent  exercise  after  idleness,  fretting  in  affairs  of  business, 
neglecting  to  keep  the  excretions  free,  and  the  tampering  with  medicines. 
The  proximate  cause  is  a  sudden  diminution  of  tlie  force  of  the  vital 
principle  by  the  operation  of  the  especial  predisposing  cause,  to  so  great 
a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  predominant  influence  of  the  vital  over  the 
physical  operations  in  the  system.  Individuals  acclimated  to  a  high 
degree  of  heat,  but  not  to  a  superabundance  of  oxygeii  gas  in  tlie 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  unacclimated  to  both,  are  found  liable  to  be 
attacked,  but  the  latter  more  so  than  the  former. 

The  acclimated  inhabitants  are  subjects  for  most  of  the  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  same  fever  ;  but  they  are  exempt  from  that  fornj  of  it 
particularly  in  which  the  black  vomit  is  seen.  The  reason  of  their  ex- 
emption from  this  sympto[n  may  be  the  known  fact  that  their  solids  pos- 
sess less  constitutional  tone,  and  their  fluids  less  density,  and  a  lower 
degree  of  temperature,  than  those  of  tlie  unacclimated. 

The  predisposition,  in  persons  of  moderate  and  regular  habits,  endan- 
gers them  to  but  a  slight  attack,  which  seldom  continues  over  3Q  or  48 
hours  ;  whereas  those  of  immoderate  and  irregular  habits  are  subject  to 
be  more  readily  overtaken  by  the  disease,  and  to  be  affected  by  it  much 
more  violently. 

The  symptoms  of  the  fever  are  chiefly  such  as  characterize  the  syno- 
cha  of  Cullen,  or  rather  the  causus  of  the  ancients  ;  it  has  no  other  diag- 
nostics but  those  of  its  inflammatory  character  for  its  sine  qua  non  ;  and 
none  of  those  unclassic  names  heretofore  given  it  are  authorized  by  any 
symptom  that  invariably  attends  it  at  any  period  of  its  course.  There- 
fore, until  some  nosologisl  shall  have  classified  it  with  a  more  eligible 
denomination,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  its  being  called  the  Inflam- 
matory Fever  of  West  India  Ports  ;  or  the  Causus.  If  the  latter  were 
adopted,  it  could  not  be  confounded  with  any  name  now  in  use  (or  what- 
ever other  disease.  Under  this  denomination  we  have  the  description 
by  Areleus  of  a  burning  fever,  which  answers  to  no  other  but  the  one 
under  consideration. 
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The  common  symptoms,  requiring  particular  notice,  with  a  view  to  the 
ireaiment,  are  the  following,  viz.  :  at  the  beginning  the  tongue  is  white 
or  yellow  over  its  central  parts,  with  little  or  no  unusual  appearance  on 
its  borders  ;  the  pulse  is  quick,  full  and  dilated  ;  nausea  and  vomiting  of 
a  clear  watery  mucus  or  thin  yellow  bile  occur  ;  the  skin  is  hot ;  the  color, 
especially  on  the  face,  and  the  sclerotic  tunic,  is  of  a  fiery  redness  ; 
and  the  eyes  have  an  eager  expression  of  some  uncertain  design. 

This  is  the  active  inflammatory  period.  By  proper  treatment  the  in- 
flammatory state  may  be  brought  to  end  in  the  convalescence  of  the 
patient  on  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  day  ;  but  if  it  should  continue  unmiti- 
gated, new  symptoms  will  supervene,  with  which  a  second  period  com- 
mences. The  tongue  will  now  be  found  not  only  white  or  yellowish  oyer 
its  central  part,  but  its  borders  will  appear  inflamed  ;  the  pulse,  still  quick 
and  hard,  will  be  contracted  ;  a  burning  heat  will  be  felt  in  the  stomach, 
and  everything  taken  into  the  mouth,  except  pure  cold  water,  by 
spoon-fulls  only  at  a  time,  will  be  rejected  ;  frequent  watery  stools  without 
faeces  will  be  passed  ;  and*  the  epigastrium,  if  pressed  upon  by  the  hand, 
will  feel  tun)id  and  sore.  These  being  the  diagnostics  of  gastritis,  &c., 
this  second  may  be  termed  the  phlegmonic  period.  In  some  instances 
the  symptoms  by  which  this  period  is  commonly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  other,  have  been  amongst  the  first  to  take  place  ;  thus  constituting 
one  of  both  the  usually  distinct  periods.  This  period  may  likewise  ter- 
minate on  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  day  ;  but,  if  sooner  cr  later  the  change 
be  not  favorable,  with  it  a  third  period  begins.  In  this  the  pulse  and 
heat  subside  suddenly,  and  fall  even  below  the  healthy  state  ;  the  skin 
loses  its  former  high  color,  and  in  many  cases  changes  to  a  yellow.  The 
eyes  appear  of  a  turbid  cast,  the  propensity  to  vomit  is  for  the  most  part 
incessant,  and,  when  vomiting  takes  place,  it  brings  up  either  turbid 
mucus,  phlegm  with  brown  colored  specks  like  flukes  of  soot,  or  the 
liquor,  with  a  granular  sediment,  thought  most  in  appearance  to  resem- 
ble cofi^ee  with  its  grounds  ;  and,  lastly,  singultus  and  convulsions  in  some 
instances.  The  foregoing,  should  the  patient  survive  them  without  be- 
coming convalescent,  are  precursory  symptoms  to  a  secondary  fever. 
The  pulse  and  heat  soon  rise  to  a  feverish  height  ;  the  pulse  has  a  com- 
pressible feel,  but  is  full  and  quick.  The  skin  is  commonly  parched 
with  heat,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  continually  hot  and  damp  ;  pete- 
chias, vibices,  passive  hemorrhages,  singultus,  subsultus  tendinum,  some- 
times one  cr  more  tumors  arising  on  superficial  muscular  and  glandular 
parts  ;  in  short,  most  or  all  of  the  symptoms  by  which  the  plague  of  the 
Levant  is  distinguished,  are  seen  in  this  period. 

An  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  the  whole  alimentary 
canal  and  outwards,  is  not  an  infrequent  symptom  in  this,  which  may  be 
termed  the  passive  inflammatory  period.  Instances  occur,  where  this 
fever  is  prevailing,  of  persons  who  die  suddenly,  while  predisposed  to 
it,  without  having  experienced  any  of  the  affections  of  the  disease.  In 
other  instances  the  disease  first  begins  with  the  symptoms  of  this  period, 
those  of  neither  of  the  others  having  previously  taken  place.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  poison  which  causes  this  fever  sometimes 
operates  with  such  violence,  as  suddenly  to  impair  the  vital  principle  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  incapacitate  it  for  the  supporting  of  life.     In  all 
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cases,  this  principle  having  been  deprived  of  its  controlling  influence,  in 
some  measure,  over  the  [)hysical  [uovements,  and  their  tendencies  to  dis- 
solution, it  is  clear  that  the  cure  ought  never  to  be  trusted  to  the  expec- 
tant plan  of  treatment.  On  the  contrary,  the  antagonists  to  the  vital 
forces  must  be  reduced  and  brought  under  subjection  by  the  use  of  means 
for  moderating  their  high  activity. 

In  effecting  this  intention,  the  powers  of  the  system  are  not  to  be 
reduced  so  low  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  performing  their  proper 
functions,  by  too  much  bleeding  or  by  repeated  doses  of  irritating  medi- 
cines, to  promote  the  excretions,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The  use  of 
the  latter  means,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  too  much  the  practice  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  physicians,  prior  to  the  dale  of  the  above-men- 
tioned letter,  in  which  the  same  was  recommended,  for  an  example  to  be 
followed,  on  their  authority. 

It  has  only  been  lately  that  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Cullen  for  the 
treatment  of  gastritis  and  gastro-enteritis  have  been  duly  attended  to,  by 
many  physicians,  in  the  treatment  of  this  fever.  Nor  has  the  practice 
some  pursue,  at  the  present  day,  who  depend  on  repeated  bloodletting, 
until  the  fever  leaves  their  patients,  proved  less  dangerous  than  the  oilier. 

Numerous  instances  might  be  cited  of  death  in  consequence  of  pas- 
sive haemorrhages  and  a  continued  flowing  of  the  thinned  blood  from  the 
relaxed  orifices  remaining  open,  which  had  been  made  by  the  lancet  and 
leeches.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  fever,  wliile  the  tongue  is  seen  only  to 
be  white,  or  yellowish  about  its  centre,  without  inflammation  on  iis  bor- 
ders, and  whilst  the  pulse  is  found  dilated,  for  cases  not  forbidding  ven- 
esection this  operation  should  be  immediately  performed,  and  carried  at 
once  to  the  extent  found  requisite  for  moderating  the  fulness  and  the 
hardness  of  the  pulse,  and  relieving  the  patient  of  his  pains  and  heat  to 
a  sufficient  degree.  After  the  bleeding,  and  without  any  delay,  a  purge 
should  be  given  for  expelling  the  irritating  contents  accumulated  in  the 
first  passages,  and  those  con)a)unicaiing  with  them  and  the  circulatory 
system,  before  they  can  have  passed  into  the  circulations.  This  will  aid 
in  the  efl^ecting  of  general  depletion,  and  may  thereby  prevent  the  repe- 
tition of  bloodletting  to  the  extent  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
considered  requisite.  Patients  commonly,  at  this  period,  experiencing 
more  or  less  propensity  to  vomit,  can  best  take  medicine  in  the  form  of 
pills.  R.  Ext.  Colocynth.  Com.  Hydiarg.  n)uriat.  mit  ana  grs.  xv.  m. 
fiant  pil.  V.  Of  these  3  or  the  whole  5,  if  taken,  will  soon  settle  the  sto- 
mach, and  may  produce  free  stools  in  the  course  of  5  or  6  hours  ;  but  if 
not,  R.  Sulphat.  luagnes.  3  ss.  solve  in  aqua  com.  3  iv.  vel.  01.  Ricini  3  ss. 
aqua  com.  3ij-  Syr.  Rosae  3ij.  m.  Either  of  these  laxatives  or  laxative 
clysters  may  be  given  to  assist  the  efi'ect  of  the  pills.  Such  a  dose 
has  often  prevented  the  fever  when  threatened,  and  not  unfrequeiit- 
ly  put  a  stop  to  it  after  it  had  commenced.  When,  notwiihsiandiug  the 
first  bleeding  and  purging,  the  pains,  iieat,  &.c.  have  returned,  vene- 
section, cither  in  the  arms  or  the  feel,  the  h«tler  being  placed  in  warm 
water,  must  be  repeated,  but  without  subsequently  repealing  the  pills. 

If  the  bowels  are  uneasy  and  straitened,  gentle  laxaiive  medicines 
or  clysters  may  be  given  to  relieve  them.  Diluting  drinks,  mean  lime, 
should  be  freely  taken  ;  as  barley  water,  weak  lemonade,  and  the  like.    To 
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a  draught  of  either  of  these  beverages  may  be  added,  every  4th  hour, 
Nitrat.  potassce  gr.  v.  vel.  R.  Aquas  Ammon.  Acet.  3  iss.  Nitrat.  potas.  3i. 
Decoct,  corn.  cerv.  ust.  3  iv.  Syr.  Rosse  3  ss.  m.  Dose  3  table-spoonfulls. 

For  removing  any  very  considerable  pain  rennaining,  leeches  may  be 
found  necessary,  and  em(.)llient  fomentations,  to  be  applied  over  the 
parts  affected  ;  warm  foot-baths  and  sinapisms  to  the  soles  of  the  feet 
are  often  beneficial,  especially  for  pain  in  the  head. 

In  the  phlegmonic  period,  no  purgative  or  other  medicines  can  be 
given  while  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  continues.  Blood  must  first 
be  taken  by  the  lancet,  or  by  leeches,  or  both.  Cupping  and  scarifying 
will  have  the  best  efl^ect  if  much  uneasiness  be  felt  in  the  prsecordia,  to 
be  applied  near  to  the  part. 

Farther  to  moderate  the  inflammation,  the  abdomen  should  be  foment- 
ed with  some  emollient  decoction  and  vinegar  mixed  together,  and  laxa- 
tive emollient  clysters,  also  mixed  with  vinegar,  must  be  made  use  of 
for  cooling  and  cleansing  the  bowels,  unless  the  patient  be  harassed  by 
too  frequent  stools  ;  in  which  case  apply  leeches,  and  after  their  removal 
an  ecnollient  cataplasm  over  the  hasmorrhoidal  part.  Until  other  drinks 
can  be  taken,  without  repugnance  to  the  stomach,  a  spoonfuU  of  cold 
water  to  moisten  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  relieve  in  some  degree  the 
uneasiness  of  thirst,  should  frequently  be  given.  It  will  generally  be  found 
requisite  to  repeat  the  application  of  leeches  over  the  epigastrium,  and 
emollient  fomentations  and  cataplasms  over  the  whole  abdomen.  By 
the  assiduous  use  of  such  means,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  more  stimulating  effect,  the  organic  inflammation  may 
be  speedily  removed,  so  that  cooling  drinks  and  aperient  medicines  can 
be  received  into  the  stomach,  which  may  then  be  given,  if  required,  for 
removing  any  inflammatory  symptoms  remaining. 

When  unfortunately  the  third  stage  commences,  it  must  be  met  and 
opposed  with  means  directed  against  the  affections  which  arise. 

In  the  beginning,  if  the  bowels  had  been  previously  neglected,  it  may 
be  required  for  the  removal  of  offending  matters  in  them,  to  administer 
enemas  of  sea  water  and  vinegar  ;  or  oleaginous  clysters,  prepared  by 
adding  soap  and  olive  oil,  or  castor  oil,  to  a  suitable  quantity  of  some 
emollient  decoction  to  form  a  mixture. 

Farther  against  the  anti-peristaltic  perversion,  on  which  the  vomiting 
much  depends,  opiate  enemas  may  be  very  serviceable.  R.  Infus.  Sen. 
Lini.  3  iv.  vel.  vi.  Tinct.  Opi.  33s.  vel.  j.  m.  Also  frictions  over  the  abdo- 
men with  powder  of  mustard  mixed  in  water,  and  sometimes  a  sinapism 
or  a  blister,  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  Pure  cold  water  or  ice 
water  is  the  only  drink  to  be  given,  not  to  excite  vomiting,  and  that  but 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

To  raise  the  fallen  pulse  and  restore  warmth,  apply  strong  sinapisms 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  arms  and  legs  ; 
also  frictions  of  mustard  and  water  or  other  warming  liquids  over  other 
parts  of  the  body  ;  and  if  the  stomach  will  permit,  give  some  warm  bev- 
erage— R.  Decoct,  corn.  cerv.  un.  3iij.  mist,  camphorat.  3ss.  syrup, 
com.   3ij.  m. — for  a  draught. 

If  the  pulse  and  heat  have  risen  to  a  state  of  fever,  recourse  is  to  be 
had  to  cooling  diluting  drinks  and  diaphoretic   and  diurectic   medicines, 
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AS  before.  Some  laxative  draught  should  be  given  if  the  state  of  the" 
bowels  require  it.  R.  Pulp.  Tamarind,  mannae,  anajiij.  solve  in  decocts 
althaeae,  Hj.  one  third  part  to  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  laxative 
enemas  may  be  employed.  Cold  water,  if  much  craved,  should  be  given. 
Cold  bathing,  when  the  skin  is  parched  with  heat,  or  tepid  when  the  sur- 
face is  uncomfortably  moist,  may  be  used  vviih  beneSt.  When  the  pores 
of  the  skin  are  obstinately  constricted,  frictions  with  olive  oil  over  the- 
whole  body,  and  afterwards  bathing,  will  often  be  found  to  promote  the 
flow  of  perspiration. 

The  erysipelatous  inflammation  should  be  moderated  by  cupping  and 
scarifying  over  the  parts  of  the  abdomen  most  suffering  ;  also  emollient 
decoctions  must  be  employed  for  fomenting  the  skin  and  for  enemas  and 
semicupium.  For  drink,  gum  water  or  the  Decoct,  corn.  cerv.  ust.  will 
be  proper,  and  a  few  drops  Spt.  aeth.  nitri.  may  be  added  occasionally. 

For  the  spasmodic  affections,  antispasmodics  must  be  taken  every  4th 
hour:  as,  R.  Gum.  opii.  gr.  j.  f.  pil- j-  vel.  R.  Assafoeiidae  3ij.  aq. 
com.  gvi.  m.  dose  3i.  vel.  R.  Moschi  gum  Arabic  sac.  pur.  ana3j. 
aqua  rosae  gvj.  m.  dose  3ss.  to  ij.  During  the  occurrence  of  convul- 
sions, give  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm  of  sulphuric  aether,  every  hour. 
The  tumors  that  may  arise  behind  the  ears  or  elsewhere,  should,  when 
they  appear,  be  brought  to  suppurate  with  warm  fomentations  and  cata- 
plasms. If  repelled,  they  prove  fatal.  In  general,  all  tonic  and  stimulating 
drinks  and  medicines,  even  in  this  passive  stage  of  the  fever,  have  proved 
detrimental  in  most  instances  where  they  have  been  employed.  So  soon 
as  light  aliments  can  be  taken  without  loathing,  the  patient  should  be 
allowed  milk,  sago,  panada,  or  broth  made  of  chicken  or  veal,  as  he 
may  like  best,  and  toast  water  and  refreshing  beverages  for  drink. 

The  same  should  be  observed  in  other  periods  of  the  disease,  in  re- 
spect to  tonic  medicines  and  to  food  and  drinks,  at  the  cotnmencement 
of  their  recovery,  for  the  preventing  of  relapses.  By  the  cautious  use 
of  light  food  and  of  nothing  stronger  than  weak  claret  and  water  or  beer, 
the  convalescents  soon  find  themselves  perfectly  welk 

The  writer  will  here  subjoin,  as  he  thinks  it  his  duty,  after  thirty  years 
of  almost  uninterrupted  practice  and  observation  in  AVest  India  ports, 
that  when  other  views  have  been  pursued,  materially  differing  from  those 
above  taken,  defective  as  they  will  be  found,  for  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  one  in  ten  of  the  patients  have  been  lost ;  of  whom  49  out  of  50 
might  otherwise  have  been  saved. 


CASES  OF  POISONING,  PROBABLY  FROM  THE  USE   OF  NEW  CHEESE. 

BY    STEPHEN    W.    WILLIAMS,    M.D.,    ETC. 
[Coiniuunicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

About  11  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of  July,  1835,  I  was  called  to 
Mrs.  E.  N.,  who  was  complaining  of  excruciating  pain  and  distress  in 
her  stomach  and  bow'els.  Her  stomach  was  extremely  tense  and  sore  to 
the  touch,  and  there  was  much  febrile  excitement  in  the  system.  She 
had   been  taking  an  infusion  of  thoroughwort  (eupatorium  perfoliatum), 
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which  had  excited  vomiting,  and  she  had  also  been  using  enernata  of  the 
same,  which  had  procured  some  discharges  from  her  bowels.  I  inquir- 
ed of  her  what  she  liad  eaten  for  su|)[)er,  and  she  said,  "nothing  but 
a  liltle  bread  and  butter,  and  some  new  cheese  "  which  she  had  tliat 
afternoon  purchased  of  a  pedlar,  and  a  cup  of  tea.  As  she  had  heretofore 
been  subject  to  such  attacks  of  pain  and  soreness  in  the  stomach,  I 
hardly  thought  of  its  being  excited  by  the  cheese.  I  gave  her  a  dose  of 
caloniel,  to  be  followed  by  castor  oil,  and  directed  fomentations  to  her 
stomach  and  bowels.  I  left  her  relieved  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock. 
About  an  hour  after,  I  was  called  from  my  bed  in  haste,  to  visit  Mr. 
N.  and  wife  who  were  both  complaining  of  extreme  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  violent  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  great  soreness  in 
those  regions.  Mr.  N.  was  puking  and  purging  excessively,  and  was 
very  much  exhausted.  Mrs.  N.  was  also  vomiting  continually.  She 
was  very  much  cramped.  As  she  was  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  I  feared 
it  might  bring  on  premature  labor.  She  was  also  considerably  reduced. 
I  inquired  of  them  what  they  had  eaten  for  supper.  Mr.  N.  informed 
me  that  with  other  things,  such  as  he  usually  eat  at  night,  he  had  eaten 
freely  of  new  cheese  which  he  got  at  his  mother's  that  evening,  which 
was  the  same  with  that  which  produced  his  mother's  sickness  the  same 
night.  His  wife  took  tea  two  or  three  hours  before,  but  just  before  bed 
time  she  eat  a  large  slice  of  the  same  cheese.  They  were  both  attack- 
ed with  sickness  and  pain  at  the  stomach  about  an  hour  afier.  I  i)repared 
for  them  the  compound  chalk  mixture  with  a  large  addition  of  laudanum, 
and  directed  fomentations  to  the  bowels  and  injections  for  Mrs.  N. 
Mr.  N.  was  able  to  be  about  the  next  day,  although  much  exhausted. 
Mrs.  N.  remained  quite  sick  several  days.  In  passing  up  street  the  next 
morning  to  visit  these  patients,  I  was  accosted  by  several  people,  who 
informed  me  that  the  night  before  they  had  been  attacked  with  violent 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  some  of  them  with  ciiolera  morbus. 
They  all  stated  to  me  that  they  had  eaten  freely  of  the  cheese  which  had 
produced  the  sickness  in  the  N.  family.  I  learned  that  the  whole  num- 
ber who  had  been  thus  affected,  was  at  least  sixteen.  One  man  who  had 
no  belief  that  the  cheese  was  poisonous,  eat  a  large  piece  of  it  in  brava- 
do, and  paid  dearly  for  his  folly.  He  was  attacked  with  violent  and 
excruciating  colic,  which  continued  several  hours.  A  dog,  which  eat 
freely  of  some  of  this  cheese,  which  Mr.  Wells,  a  pupil  of  mine,  was 
macerating  in  water  for  experimenting,  was  taken  violently  sick  and 
vomited  a  Ibng  while.  Soon  after  these  cases  occurred,  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing notice  to  the  editor  of  the  Franklin  Mercury,  which  was  publish- 
ed in  his  paper  of  July  14,  1835.  About  sixteen  persons  were  seriously 
affected  in  Deerfield,  with  violent  pain  and  inflammation  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  inst.,  in  consequence,  it  is  believed, 
of  eating  new  cheese,  purchased  from  a  farmer  from  Guildford,  Vermont. 
Soon  after  eating  it  the  patients  were  violently  affected  with  pain  and  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach,  with  great  distention  of  that  organ  and  of  the  bowels, 
with  obstinate  vomiting,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  with  symptoms 
resembling  cholera  morbus.  None  of  the  cases  terminted  fatally, 
although  some  of  the  patients  were  seriously  sick  and  have  not  yet 
recovered. 
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It  ought  to  be  generally  known,  that  owing  to  the  sophistication  or 
adulteration  of  arnoiio  (or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  otter),  which  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  high  and  rich  color  to  the  cheese,  many  peo- 
ple have  been  heretofore  poisoned  by  eating  it.  A  few  years  since,  it 
is  understood,  a  farnily  in  a  neighboring  town  was  poisoned  by  eating  new^ 
cheese,  highly  colored  by  this  substance.  Many  other  instances  of  a 
similar  nature  are  on  record.  Genuine  arnotto  is  a  vegetable  extract, 
and  harmless,  but  as  it  is  somewhat  expensive,  it  is  often  adulterated  with 
red  lead^  which  costs  less,  and  when  thus  adulterated  and  applied  to  but- 
ter and  cheese,  it  renders  them  a  deadly  poison.  Arnotto  should  never 
be  used  about  butter  and  cheese.  It  merely  heightens  the  color  of  these 
articles,  without  improving  the  quality,  and  in  many  instances  it  renders 
them  pernicious  poisons.  In  proof  of  this,  I  send  you  the  following 
statement  from  Accum  on  Culinary  Poisons,  a  work  of  standard  merit. 

"  Poisonous  Cheese. — Several  instances  have  come  under  my  notice 
in  which  Gloucester  cheese  has  been  contaminated  with  red  lead,  and 
has  produced  serious  consequences  on  being  taken  into  the  stomach.  In 
one  poisonous  sample  which  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  investigate,  the  evil  had 
been  caused  by  the  sophistication  of  the  arnotto  employed  for  coloring 
cheese.  This  substance  was  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  red  lead,  a 
method  of  sophistication  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  following  fact, 
communicated  to  the  public  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wright,  of  Cambridge  (Re- 
pository of  Arts,  vol.  8). 

"  As  a  striking  example  of  the  extent  to  which  adulterated  articles  of 
food  may  be  unconsciously  diffused,  and  of  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
detecting  the  real  fabricators  of  them,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  re- 
late to  your  readers  the  various  steps  by  which  the  fraud  of  a  poisonous 
adulteration  of  cheese  was  traced  to  its  source. 

''In  the  instance  now  alluded  to,  and  probably  in  all  other  cases,  the 
deleterious  mixture  may  be  caused  ignoranily,  by  the  adulteration  of  the 
arnotto  employed  for  coloring  the  cheese.  This  substance,  in  the  in- 
stance I  shall  relate,  was  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  red  lead  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  adulteration  which  subsequent  experiments  have  shown  to  be  by 
no  means  uncomrnon.  I  shall  relate  the  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
the  detection.  A  gentleman  who  had  occasion  to  reside  for  some  time 
in  a  city  in  the  west  of  England,  was  one  night  seized  with  a  distressing 
but  indescribable  pain  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  stomach, 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  tension,  which  occasioned  much  restless- 
ness, anxiety  and  repugnance  to  food.  He  began  to  apprehend  the  access 
of  an  inflammatory  disorder  ;  but  in  twenty-four  hours  the  symptoms 
entirely  subsided.  In  four  days  afterwards  he  experienced  an  attack 
precisely  similar  ;  and  he  then  recollected,  that  having,  on  both  occa- 
sions, arrived  from  the  country  late  in  the  evening,  he  had  ordered  a 
plate  of  toasted  Gloucester  cheese,  of  which  he  had  partaken  heartily  ; 
a  dish,  when  at  home,  regularly  served  him  for  supper.  He  attributed 
his  illness  to  the  cheese.  The  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  the  mis- 
tress of  the  inn,  who  expressed  great  surprise,  as  the  cheese  in  question 
was  not  purchased  from  a  country  dealer,  but  from  a  highly  respectable 
shop  in  London.  He  therefore  ascribed  the  before-mentioned  efl^ects  to 
some  peculiarity  in  his  constitution.     A  few  days  afterwards  he  partook 
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of  the  same  cheese  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  retired  to  rest,  when  a  most 
violent  colic  seized  hin),  which  lasted  the  whole  night  and  a  part  of  the 
ensuing  day.  The  cook  was  now  directed  henceforili  not  to  serve  up 
any  more  toasted  cheese,  and  he  never  again  experienced  these  distress- 
ing sym[)toms.  Whilst  this  matter  was  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
house,  a  servant  maid  mentioned  that  a  kitten  had  been  violently  sick 
after  having  eaten  the  rind  cut  off  from  the  cheese  prepared  for  the  gen- 
tleman's supper.  The  landlady,  in  consequence  of  this  statetnent, 
ordered  the  cheese  to  be  examined  by  a  chemist  in  the  vicinity,  who 
returned  for  answer,  that  the  cheese  was  contaminated  with  lead  !  So 
unexpected  an  answer  arrested  general  attention,  and  more  particularly 
as  the  suspected  cheese  had  been  served  up  for  several  other  customers. 

"  Apphcation  was  therefore  made  by  the  London  dealer  to  the  farmer 
who  manufactured  the  cheese.  He  declared  that  he  had  bought  the  ar- 
notto  of  a  mercantile  traveller,  who  had  supplied  him  and  his  neighbors 
for  years  with  that  commodity,  without  giving  occasion  for  a  single  com- 
plaint. On  subsequent  inquiries,  through  a  circuitous  channel,  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  cheese,  it  was  found  that  as  the  supplies 
of  the  arnotto  had  been  defective  and  of  inferior  quality,  recourse  had 
been  had  to  the  expedient  of  coloring  the  commodity  with  vermillion. 
Even  this  admixture  could  not  be  considered  deleterious.  But  on  further 
application  being  made  to  the  druggist  who  sold  the  article,  the  answer 
was,  that  the  vermillion  had  been  mixed  with  a  portion  of  red  lead  ;  and 
the  deception  was  held  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  as  frequently  practised 
on  the  supposition  that  the  vermillion  would  be  used  only  as  a  pigment 
for  house  painting.  Thus  the  druggist  sold  his  vermillion  in  the  regular 
way  of  .trade,  adulterated  with  red  lead  to  increase  his  profit,  without  any 
suspicion  of  the  use  to  which  it  would  be  applied  ;  and  the  purchaser  who 
adulterated  the  arnotto,  presuming  that  the  vermillion  was  genuine,  had 
no  hesitation  in  heightening  the  color  of  his  spurious  arnotto  with  so 
harmless  an  adjunct.  Thus  through  the  circuitous  and  diversified  opera- 
tions of  commerce,  a  portion  of  deadly  poison  inay  find  admission  into 
the  necessaries  of  life,  in  a  way  which  can  attach  no  criminality  to  the 
parties  through  whose  hands  it  has  necessarily  passed." 

Test, — I  procured  a  quantity  of  the  cheese  which  was  eaten  from  by 
the  N.  family,  and  subjected  it  to  the  following  experiment.  The  cheese 
was  covered  with  a  thick  yellow  coat,  and  the  whole  body  of  it  was  of  a 
yellow  color. 

1.  I  macerated  a  quantity  of  it  in  warm  water  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  added  to  the  macerated  solution  a  few  drops  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  of  lead  yet  discovered,  as  it 
will  detect  the  minutest  portion  of  it.  The  macerated  cheese  was  im- 
mediately blackened  by  it,  showing  incontestibly  the  presence  of  lead  in 
the  cheese,  and  probably  in  sufficient  quantity  to  induce  the  symptoms 
enumerated  above  in  my  patients. 

2.  Upon  applying  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  macerated 
cheese,  which  had  been  blackened  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  re- 
moved the  black  color,  and  restored  it  to  its  original  color.  This  is  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Lamb  a  further  proof  of  the  presence  of  lead. 

Deerfield,  Mass.  Aug.  17,  1835. 
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HISTORY    OF    THE     SMALLPOX    IN    STOW,    MASS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — Abigail  Allen,  17  years  of  age,  has  spent  rather  more  than  two  years 
in  a  papennill,  and  has  for  many  months  been  subject  to  sick  headache. 
On  Saturday,  May  2d,  she  had  what  she  thought  a  common  sick  head- 
ache— but  on  Sunday  she  found  herself  no  belter,  ''but  rather  grew 
worse."  Nausea,  pain  in  back  and  loins,  little  or  no  appetite,  chills  im- 
perfectly marked,  or  but  little  notice  taken  of  them.  Monday,  May  4, 
no  better.  Dr.  N.  was  called.  I  know  not  what  he  gave  her,  but  the 
eruption  began  to  appear  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  he  called  the  dis- 
ease "  eruptive  fever  " — a  diagnosis,  which,  1  presume,  no  one  will  call 
in  question.  On  Wednesday,  her  friends  took  her  home,  being  assured 
by  Dr.  N.  that  there  was  no  danger  from  contagion.  She  was  particu- 
larly guarded  against  any  cool  air — her  drinks,  &c.  given  warm,  and  her 
face  bathed  in  warm  milk  and  water. 

I  saw  her,  for  the  fij-st  time,  on  Sunday,  May  10.  Her  face  swollen 
to  nearly  twice  its  natural  size,  and  covered  wiih  pustules  the  size  of 
large  half  peas — the  peculiar  odor,  deep  red  skin,  swollen  throat,  and 
dyspnoea,  declared,  most  emphatically,  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Her 
throat  and  tongue  were  so  swollen  and  painful  as  to  prevent  her  from 
protruding  the  latter,  but  there  appeared  some  brownish  fur  upon  it. 
Ptyalism  had  been  rather  urgent  ;  respiration  very  laborious,  especially 
at  times  ;  articulation  very  difficult.  Has  had  very  little  rest  for  the  last 
48  hours  ;  pulse  84  ;  no  dejection  during  the  last  four  or  five  days  ;  pus- 
tules full,  distinct,  yellowish  white,  with  no  perceptible  areola)  around 
them  ;  so  numerous  on  the  face,  as  to  cover  nearly  1-3  of  the  surface, 
but  much  less  numerous  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Wednesday,  May  13,  9th  day  of  the  eruption,  pustules  were  becom- 
ing nearly  confluent  on  some  parts  of  the  face  ;  some  turning  more  yel- 
low ;  cupped  ;  some  suppurating  and  forming  large  irregular  scabs  ;  on 
the  nose  and  forehead  is  one  particularly  large,  and  from  two  to  four 
lines  in  thickness.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  the  scabs  began 
to  come  off;  some  of  the  pustules  suppurated  and  sonje  flattened,  and  a 
few  on  the  lower  extremities  turned  purple.  Swelling  of  face  and  eye- 
lids such  as  to  preclude  light  from  the  eyes  ;  yet  her  tongue  was  cleaning, 
pulse  softening,  strength  recruiting,  and  nights  becoming  more  quiet. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week,  commencing  May  17,  the  pus- 
tules had  all  flattened,  or  turned  into  scabs,  and  most  of  these  were  de- 
tached, those  on  the  face  always  taking  precedence  ;  swelling  subsided, 
eyes  were  opened,  appetite  returned.  She  walked  out,  was  well,  and 
discharged. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  May  8,  her  mother  took  charge  of  her,  as  nurse. 
Neither  of  them  had  ever  been  vaccinated.  Monday  afternoon,  three 
days  after  exposure,  I  vaccinated  the  mother  ;  and  on  Wednesday  follow- 
ing, inoculated  her  from  the  arm  of  her  daughter — this  was  the  9lh  day 
of  the  eruption.  In  making  up  my  mind  to  do  this,  I  was  kindly  assisted 
by  the  advice  of  two  other  very  respectable  physicians  present,  who 
thought  the  vaccine  virus,  inserted  three  days  after  exposure  to  the  small- 
pox, would  hardly  be  a  sure  protection  against  that  disease,  but  that  ia- 
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oculation  would  very  considerably  modify  it,  allowing;  it  had  already  been 
communicated  to  her.  Both  ihe  vaccine  and  sn)all|jox  virus  succeeded 
in  producing  each  its  appropriate  sore  on  the  arm.  The  constiiuiional 
symptoms  were  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  cosiiveness,  some  [)ain  in  head 
and  back,  and  great  menial  depression.  Eruption  look  place  on  the 
fourih  and  fifih  days  after  inoculation,  and  the  pustules  were  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  daughter,  though  not  one-tenth  the  number,  pro- 
ducing the  same  odor,  but  going  through  the  processes  of  suppuration, 
scabbing  and  desiccation  in  a  much  shorter  lime  ;  so  that,  two  or  three 
weeks  afterward,  when  the  disks  (which,  from  their  resemblance  to 
parsnip  seeds,  have  obtained  the  latter  name),  were  detached  from  the 
base  of  each  pustule  of  the  daughter,  they  were  also  afforded  by  each 
pustule  of  the  mother.  After  they  were  detached,  a  deep  redness  re- 
mained on  the  surfaces  they  had  occupied  on  the  face  of  the  daughter, 
which  is  gradually  fading,  and  leaving  large  cicatrices  and  depressions,  or 
pits — though  the  redness  is  still  very  considerable,  and  perhaps  will  be 
so  for  many  months  to  come. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air,  mild  ca- 
thartics, refrigerants,  diluents,  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  and  tonics  ; 
diet  and  regimen,  very  light  and  cool. 

In  the  above  remarks,  nothing  new  or  curious  meets  the  eye  ;  but  I 
have  been  induced  to  communicate  it  to  you,  more  on  account  of  the 
misrepresentations  that  have  gone  abroad,  than  for  any  other  reason.  You 
are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 

Yours,  &c.  Hermon  Chandler. 

Stow,  July  21  St,  1835. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Dear  Sir, — In  the  25ih  No.  of  Vol.  XII.  of  your  Journal,  I  find  a 
short  reference  to  the  doings  of  the  Western  Medical  Gazette.  You  say 
it  *'  condemns  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  a  terrible  rate,  for  its 
misdeeds — one  of  which  is  for  granting  a  parchment  to  a  book-binding 
dentist,  &c." 

Now  as  this  is  but  a  partial  view  of  the  case,  and  as  many  may  be  led 
to  think  it  a  frivolous  ground  for  complaint,  I  beg  that  you  will  correct 
it,  by  saying  that  we  found  fault  with  the  College  for  bestowing  upon  an 
uneducated,  unaspiring,  and  obscure  man,  the  highest  honor  of  the  insti- 
tution— that  of  an  Honorary  degree,  and  for  purposes  which  you  will 
readily  comprehend. 

This  was  not  all.  Ohio,  in  her  liberal  spirit,  had  built  and  amply 
endowed  a  Medical  College,  that  her  sons  might  have  easy  access  to 
medical  instruction  of  a  high  order.  But  instead  of  the  proud  success 
which  was  reasonably  anticipated,  and  the  high  standard  of  professional 
attainment  which  its  faculty  should  have  ever  inculcated,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  it  graduates,  at  the  very  moment  the  pestilence  of  Thom- 
sonian  quackery  is  sweeping  over  the  land — a  devotee  of  this  nefarious 
system — a  Steam  Doctor  ! 
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Being  a  native  of  Ohio,  I  felt  desirous  that  her  institutions  should  be 
characterized  for  nobleness  of  purpose — but  more  especially  that  her 
standard  of  medical  education  should  be  worthy  of  her,  and  that  her  gra- 
duates, at  least,  should  be  men  of  merit,  and  possess  a  proper  estimate 
of  their  high  calling  and  responsibilities,  and  therefore  thought  it  my  duty, 
as  the  conductor  of  tlie  Gazette,  to  expose  some  of  the  abuses  in  her 
Medical  School. 

The  physicians  of  the  State,  138  in  number,  being  anxious  for  a  radi- 
cal change  in  its  organization,  made  an  effort  to  that  effect — but  its 
Board  of  Trustees  have  thought  proper  to  place  it  in  a  worse  condition 
than  before.  The  consequence  is  that  a  new  school  has  been  established 
in  this  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  College. 

The  Faculty  is  a  strong  one — all  of  its  members  being  men  of  talents, 
and  "  devoted  to  the  glory  of  their  profession."  Dr.  Drake's  talents  as 
a  teacher  are  not  surpassed  anywhere,  and  having  spent  his  whole  life  in 
the  West,  he  has  become  a  favorite  with  the  great  body  of  its  physicians, 
and  holds  an  influence  among  them,  such  as  no  other  teacher  has  been 
able  to  obtain.  You  see,  then,  that  in  all  probability  Cincinnati  will  yet 
be  able  to  give  to  the  West  a  great  medical  school. 

Your  obedient  servant,  S.  Reed. 

Cincinnati^  August  II//1,  1835. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sw^gical  Jouimal. 

Sir, — A  perusal  of  the  "  Case  of  Twins,  one  of  which  presented  the 
color  and  form  of  a  mulatto,"  contained  in  your  Journal  of  August  19ih, 
forcibly  reminded  me  of  a  similar  case  in  a  black  family,  whom  I  first 
knew  about  1812  or  13.  These  twins  were  females,  and  8  or  10  years 
old  when  I  first  saw  them,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  and 
white  twins.  From  this  time  I  lost  sight  of  them  till  1816,  at  which  time 
being  a  student  in  medicine  at  no  great  distance  from  their  residence,  I 
called  on  the  family,  and  was  more  forcibly  struck  than  formerly  with 
the  dissimilarity  of  these  children — the  one  a  woolly-headed  negress,  black 
as  jet,  and  in  these  respects  resembling  both  parents,  but  in  the  form  of 
the  face  and  head  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  father — the  other  a 
light  olive  mulatto,  with  straight  dark  though  not  black  hair,  hazel  eyes, 
exhibiting  much  less  of  the  negro  in  the  general  contour  of  her  person 
than  ordinary  mulattoes.  Upon  inquiry  of  the  father,  I  learnt  that  his  jeal- 
ousy was  excited  upon  the  first  sight  of  the  white  child,  which  (to  use 
his  own  expression)  he  saw  was  "  no  nigger."  His  wife,  however,  with- 
held all  information  upon  the  subject  for  some  time,  but  subsequently 
confessed  that  about  nine  months  previous  to  the  birth  of  these  children, 
she  had  a  connection  with  a  white  man,  whom  he  and  the  mother  believed 
to  be  the  father  of  the  white  child.  He  did  not  doubt  the  legitimacy  of 
the  black  child,  nor  indeed  would  any  one  who  observed  the  close  fa- 
mily resemblance  between  her  and  the  father.  There  were  several  other 
children  in  this  family,  some  older  and  some  younger  than  the  twins,  all 
of  them  very  black. 
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The  above  case  is  probably  not  the  one  alluded  to  in  your  note,  as 
this  occurred  in  a  neighboring  Slate. 

Most  respectfully  yours,  Vincent  Holcombe,  M.D. 

W.  Granville,  Mass.  Jlug.  22,  1835. 


CURE    OF    RINGWORM. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  saw  in  your  Journal  a  few  weeks  since,  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  method  of  cure  in  ringworm.  I  like  such  inquiries.  Re- 
plies to  them  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  humanity  of  a  thousand  ills  to 
wliich  she  is  liable.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  ringworm  with 
an  ointment  of  Oleum  Ricini,  aromatized  with  bergamoi,  oil  of  ornnges, 
or  oil  of  lemons.  My  success  has  been  so  great  with  it  that  I  almost 
consider  it  a  specific.  W.  W. 
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YELLOW  FEVER. 

In  this  day's  Journal,  the  reader  will  find  a  valuable  paper  from  Dr. 
Osgood,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Havana,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
favorably  known  to  all  Americans  who  have  been  invalids  at  that  place, 
as  well  as  several  valuable  papers  from  other  attentive  correspondents. 
Other  interesting  matter  has  necessarily  been  excluded  from  this  number, 
in  order  to  give  Dr.  Osgood's  article  insertion.  Those  of  our  corres- 
pondents whose  favors  have  been  already  a  considerable  time  on  file,  are 
by  no  means  out  of  mind — and  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  we  shall  publish 
the  whole  in  the  order  they  have  been  received. 

Our  next  number  will  be  enriched  with  Dr.  Parsons's  Prize  Disserta- 
tion, and  will  accordingly  be  a  double  one.  It  will  be  issued  a  fort- 
night from  to-day,  and  will  also  contain  the  Title  page  and  Index  of 
Vol.  Xil. 

HORSE-LEECH  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

A  BOY,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  having  had  a  headache  and  con- 
fined bowels,  took  a  dose  of  jalap,  which  produced  nausea,  and  finally 
brought  off  a  live  horse-leech  in  a  very  active  state.  It  was  of  a  small 
size,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  been  troublesome  in  the  stomach.  In- 
stances are  numerous  in  which  they  have  become  quite  large,  when  lodged 
in  that  organ.  It  was  supposed  this  had  been  swallowed  two  years  be- 
fore, probably  while  the  lad  was  bathing.  In  this,  as  well  as  very  many 
cases,  the  fact  is  substantiated  that  the  gastric  fluid  has  no  sort  of  action 
on  the  living  fibre.  Reptiles,  some  of  a  most  loathsome  form  and  char- 
acter, have  been  tenants  of  the  human  stomach  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
drastic  purges  or  active  emetics  ;  but  so  far  from  being  incommoded  by 
being  immersed  in  this  universal  solvent,  which,  were  they  dead,  would 
digest  their  bodies  in  three  hours,  they  give  every  possible  demonstration 
of  having  been  quietly  and  agreeably  lodged. 
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NATURAL  CONNECTION  OF  TWINS  SUCCESSFULLY  DISSEVERED. 

An  interesting  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  November,  1833,  is 
related  in  the  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  by  Dr.  Little,  of 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  The  body  of  but  one  child,  however,  was  perfect, 
being  double  only  below  the  sternum — the  redundant  part  constituting  a 
perfectly  formed  pelvis  and  lower  limbs,  with  the  male  organs  of  genera- 
tion, and  as  large  in  all  their  dimensions  as  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  child.  The  connectin":  medium  was  two  inches  lono;,  two  and  a  half 
wide,  and  one  and  a  half  thick,  and  a  little  above  its  centre,  extending 
through  it  ar.  inch  and  a  half  from  the  child,  was  a  hard  substance,  appar- 
ently a  prolongation  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  pulsation  of  an 
artery  could  also  be  felt.  The  limbs  of  the  parasite  had  no  muscular 
motion,  and  were  crossed  upon  each  other,  though  the  sense  of  feeling 
existed  in  them  as  perfectly  as  in  the  other  limbs.  There  was  no  trace 
of  the  anus  ;  urine,  in  small  quantities,  was  discharged  once  in  two  or 
three  days.  These  parts  exhibited  every  indication  of  being  amply 
nourished.  They  were  moveable  on  the  connecting  medium,  and  could 
be  turned  one  quarter  round  without  difficulty  ;  but  when  the  rotation 
was  carried  further,  the  child  cried  from  pain. 

At  the  request  of  the  parents,  the  separation  was  made  when  the  child 
was  six  weeks  old,  at  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  body.  The 
hard  substance  referred  to  was  found  to  be  cartilaginous,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  texture,  approaching  to  ossification.  Immediately  below  the 
cartilage  was  a  sheath,  containing  an  artery,  vein  and  nerve,  of  consid- 
erable size.  The  two  former  were  tied  separately  and  divided,  as  well 
as  several  other  small  vessels,  which  bled  smartly.  The  child  was  very 
faint,  and  much  exhausted  after  the  operation,  which  lasted  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  In  a  few  hours  it  revived,  and  passed  the  night  comfortably. 
The  parts  removed  weighed  two  pounds  six  ounces.  The  substance 
divided  consisted  of  the  common  integument — a  thin  layer  of  very  vascu- 
lar cellular  membrane — the  cartilage  before  mentioned — and  a  portion  of 
fleshy  substance,  in  which  muscular  fibres  could  be  traced.  On  the  third 
day  adhesion  had  taken  place  to  some  extent,  and  the  wound  seemed  to 
be  doing  well.  From  this  time  recovery  was  rapid,  without  a  single  bad 
symptom,  and  the  child  is  now  in  health  and  free  from  deformity. 

Dr.  Little  mentions  that  the  mother  of  this  child  became  much  inter- 
ested in  the  story  of  the  Siamese  twins  when  in  the  seventh  month  of  her 
pregnancy  ;  she  went  on  one  occasion  to  the  county  town  to  see  them, 
but  was  disappointed.  The  subject  continued  to  occupy  her  thoughts,  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  banish  it,  for  a  long  time. 


THE  UXBRIDGE  SOMNAMBULIST. 


FiiOM  the  repeated  notices  whichj  as  journalists  of  medical  science,  we 
have  given  of  new  and  before  unheard-of  varieties  of  somnambulism, 
which  more  than  realized  the  anticipations  of  the  sage  but  deluded  advo- 
cates of  animal  magnetism,  the  profession  may  begin  to  suspect  the  dis- 
ease is  becominir  infectious.  The  last  marvellous  case  of  the  kind  which 
has  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  is  that  of  a  young  woman  of 
Uxbridge,  Mass.  wh  yse  wonder-working  fidgetings  have  been  trumpeted 
through  the  columns  of  a  country  paper.  Our  correspondence  with  a 
highly  reputable  physician  in  the  neighborhood,  a  gentleman  of  careful 
observation,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  perfect  respect,  emboldens  us  to 
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say  that  the  Uxbridge  somnambulist  is  playing  off  a  miserably  devised 
imposition.  How  many  are  aiding  and  abetting  her  in  the  scheme,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  When  such  men  as  Dr.  Belden  of  Spring- 
field, Dr.  Colby  of  Stanstead,  or  Dr.  Willard  of  Uxbridge,  certify  to  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  which  have  been  circulated,  the  public  may 
fully  rely  upon  the  truth  of  them. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy. — -So  perfectly  convinced  arc  the 
learned,  of  the  gross  iniquity  of  the  late  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  pilfering 
from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Hunter,  that  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Clift's  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
great  work  in  six  quarto  volumes  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  transmit  a  claim  to  the  admiration  of  posterity,  has  fallen  in 
price  from  eighteen  to  eight  guineas,  and  the  bookseller's  advertisement 
contains  the  ibllovving  curious  paragraph,  which  is  enough  to  ruin  the 
fame  of  the  once  supposed  author,  for  all  future  time — "  According  to 
Mr.  Clift's  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
this  work  contains  the  substance  and  only  remains  of  the  unpublished 
writings  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter."  An  active  inquiry  is  going 
on,  which  may  detect  more  villanies  of  Sir  Everard's  than  have  yet  been 
developed. 

Liquor  Potassce  in  Cholera. — Mr.  George,  a  medical  practitioner  in 
Kensington,  Eng.  administers  the  liquor  potassse  in  cholera  in  the  follow- 
ing form  : — 

R.     Liq.  Potass.  3j->  Conf.  Opiat.  3ss. ;  Tinct.  Card.  c.  3'j-  ',  Aq.  puias,  3J^s.  suf. 
Mist.  cap.  dim.  stat.  et  po.st  horam  unam  repet. 


Removal  of  the  Astragalus. — Our  correspondent,  W.  Gillespie,  M.D.  of 
Ellisville,  Va.  who  detailed  for  the  Journal  a  case  of  removal  of  the  as- 
tragalus in  the  spring  of  1833,  informs  us  that  he  has  recently  seen  the 
patient,  and  that  she  can  walk  with  ease  by  the  assistance  of  a  crutch  or 
cane. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  in  Croup. — Dr.  Serlo,  of  Crossen,  has  made  use  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper  with  considerable  success  in  many  cases  of  what 
he  considers  as  true  croup,  and  which  undoubtedly  closely  resembled  this 
formidable  disease.  The  children  were  between  one  and  three  years  old, 
and  took  from  twenty  to  thirty  powders,  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  each,  be- 
fore the  cough  gave  way  ;  a  quarter  of  a  grain  was  administered  every 
two  hours  as  long  as  the  cough  continued  dry  and  hoarse,  and  the  remedy 
was  only  discontinued  when  all  symptoms  had  subsided. 

Died — In  New  London,  Ct.  18th  Aug.  Foster  Swift,  aged  75,  a  Port  Surgeon 
in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Early  in  life  he  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  on 
board  the  Portsmouth  sloop  of  War,  1780,  when  captured  by  the  Culloden  74,  of 
Rodney's  Fleet,  and  with  the  Avhole  crew  of  the  Portsmouth  imprisoned  a  year  in 
the  harbor  of  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies.  Dr.  S.  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  son  of 
Samuel  Swift,  Esq.  a  distinguished  Avhig  and  martyr  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
while  a  prisoner  in  Boston,  Anno  1775. — At  Clifton,  Eng.  Wni.  Hall  Gilby,  M.D. 
— At  Boris,  Ireland,  county  Carlow,  John  Wilcox,  surg.  of  the  Boris  Dispensary. 

Whole  ti  limber  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Aiipust  29,  45.     Males,  28— Females,  17. 

Of  smallpox,  1 — measles,  3 — teething,  2— dropsy  on  the  brain,  3 — canker  the  bowels,  2— scrofula,  1 
— consumption.  5 — cholera  infantum,  2— dysentery,  5 — marasmus,  1 — infantile,  3 — cholera  morbus.  2 
— old  age,  1— croup,  2— intemperance,  1 — mortification,  1 — fever,  1 — cancer,  2— phthisis,  1 — hooping 
cough,  2— scarlet  fever,  1 — dropsy,  1— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1. 
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MEDICAL    INSTITUTION    OF    YALE    COLLEGE. 

The  annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  Thursday,  Nov.  5,  1835,  and 
will  continue  seventeen  weeks.  There  are  at  least  five  lectures  daily  throughout  the  term,  and  a 
part  of  the  time  six.    The  several  branches  are  taught  as  follows,  viz. : 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Thomas  Hubbard,  M.D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Eli  Ivks,  M.D. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  by  B.  Silliman,  M.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  by  William  Tully,  M.D. 

Anatomy  and  Physiolojiy,  by  J.  Knight,  M.D. 

Obstetrics,  by  Timoihy  P.  Beers,  M.D. 


The  fee  for  each  of  the  first  five  branches  is  $12,50,  and  for  the  last  $6,00  ;  which,  together  with  a 
atriculation  fee  of  $5,00  and  a  contingent  bill  of  §2,50,  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.    TJie  graduation 


MEDICAL     SCHOOL     IN    BOSTON. 

The  Medical  FACt'LTy  of  Harvard  University  announce  to  the  public,  that  the  Lectures  will  begin 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Noveni.,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks,  after  which  time  the  regular  course 
will  be  consideied  as  terminated.  But  for  tiie  following  four  weeks,  the  Hos/)it<il  and  the  Dissecting 
room  will  be  kept  open,  and  some  Lectures  will  be  given,  without  additional  expense,  to  such  stu- 
dents as  may  choose  to  remain. 
The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  ensuing  season  : 

Fees 
Anatomy,  and  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  by  Joh:-!  C.  Warrek,  M.D.  §15 

Chemistry,  "  John  W.  \\'£bster,  M.D.  15 

Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  "  Walter  Cha.nm.ng,  Ai.D.  10 

Materia  Medica,  "  Jacoh  Bigelow,  M.D.  10 

Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  "  George  Hayward,  M.D.  10 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Clinical  Medicine,         "  j*'^^^*  W  are*^  M  d'^'  ^"^  !  ^^ 

By  an  additional  act  of  the  Legislature  of  INfassachusetts,  the  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Practical 
Anatomy  are  now  placed  upon  the  most  liberal  footing.  While  the  violation  of  sepulchres  is  pre- 
vented, it  is  anticipated  that  an  ample  supply  of  subjects  for  the  wants  of  science,  will  be  legally 
provided  at  a  small  expense. 

The  Mansachu'^etts  General  Hospit<al  is  open  without  fee  to  Students  attending  the  Lectures  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons.  This  Institution  contains  about  sixty  beds,  which  are,  most  of  the  lime, 
occupied  by  i»alients  who  are  subjects  paitly  of  medical,  and  partly  of  surgical  treatment.  Clinical 
Lectures  are  given  several  times  in  each  week,  and  sursjical  operations  are  frequent.  The  number  of 
surgical  operations  during  the  last  five  years  lias  averaged  about  seventy  in  each  year. 

To  tiie  Medic, il  Ciilleje  is  attaciied  a  Medical  Library,  a  costly  and  extensive  Chemical  Apparatus, 
and  Collections  illustrative  of  Midwifery,  Materia  Medica,  and  ilealthy  and  .Morbid  Anatomy. 

Boston,  June  1-2,  lS-35/  J u n e  2 1— t N 1 .  W  A LT E 11  C H  A -\ \  I N G ,  Dean. 

MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  Instruction  on  the  following 
terms  : — 

Convenient  Rooms  well  furnished,  with  access  to  a  good  Medical  Library,  and  the  necessary  faci- 
lities for  demonstrative  Anatomy  and  Surgical  operations. 

The  privilege  of  attending  at  the  almslmuse  and  a  private  hospital,  now  in  successful  operation, 
together  with  the  important  cases,  both  in  physic  and  surgery,  which  occur  in  a  pretty  t'xtensive  pri- 
vate practice.     Terms— $50  a  year.  JOSEPH  H.  FLINT, 

ELISHA   MATHER, 
Northampton,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

2:5-  Instruction  in  modern  Dentistry  will  be  given  ior  a  small  additional  compensation. 

May  13.  .eop6m 

PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    ASTRONOMICAL    APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  CH  \  MBKllLAIV,  \o.  9  School  St.  Boston,  nnnufartnres  Philosophical,  Astronomical,  Pneu- 
matic, Hydrostatic,  and  l-21ectrical  Apparatus,  .Mechanical  Powers,  &c.  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
designed  for  Lecture  Rooms  and  public  instruction  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Portable 
models  ot  the  Steam  Kusine,  put  in  nidtion  by  a  spirit  lamp,  alforded  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  can 
be  obtained  at  any  time,  by  addressing  the  advertiser  by  mail. 
Boston,  February  4,  1835.  eptf. 

.TOILV  S.   BARTLETT,  M.D.  M.M.S.S.,  lateof  Marblehcad,  has  removed  to  tlrtt  city,  and  may  be 
found  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Murphy,  Esq.  No.  22  .\tkinson  Street. 
Boston,  Jlutrust  12,  183.").  tf. 

Tin:  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  cv.Ty  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  .\\\.  at  ISt  VV.ishiiiiton  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whoinal!  communicatitms  nniPt 
be  addressed, /i<»*r/,«/f/.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH.  M.H.  Editor.  It  isalso  publi.slied  in  Monthly  Part."',  on  the 
1st  olevery  niDiith,  each  Part  conlainini:  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  (Mec-ding  month,  stitched  in  a 
cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  in  advance,  .«3,50  afterthrco  months,  and  $-1,00  if  not  paid  wilitia  Ihe 
year.— Every  seventh  copy, ^frati*-.— Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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A    DISSERTATION    ON    CANCER, 

WHICH    OBTAINED    THE    BOYLSTON    PRIZE    FOR    THE    PRESENT    YEAR. 
BY    USHER    PARSONS,    M.D.    OF    PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 

"  What  are  the  diagnostic  Marks  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast ;   and  is  this 

disease  curable  1  " 

The  term  cancer,  derived  from  the  Latin  language,  is  synonimous  with 
carcinoma,  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  originated  in  a  fancied  resem- 
blance of  certain  tumors  to  the  animal  whose  name  they  bear. 

There  is  an  evident  propriety  in  specifying  cancer  of  the  breast  in  the 
question  here  proposed  ;  for  the  disease,  in  its  ravages  upon  this  organ, 
extends  to  almost  every  variety  of  structure  which  can  modify  its  cha- 
racter, is  accessible  to  inspection  and  local  treatment,  and  occurs  more 
frequently  than  elsewhere. 

Whether  all  the  diseases  at  present  included  under  the  term  cancer 
should  continue  to  receive  that  appellation,  some  might  be  inclined  to 
doubt.  They  are  so  numerous  and  so  different  in  aspect,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  any  one  thing  that  will  apply  to  all  without  exception. 
They  present  tumors,  ulcers,  excavations,  excrescences,  indurations  and 
ramollismens.  The  tumors  vary  from  the  hardness  of  cartilage  to  the 
consistence  of  jelly  ;  the  ulcers  furnish  sometimes  an  abundant  suppura- 
tion, varying  in  color  and  consistence — at  other  times  they  are  dry,  and 
some  of  them  are  covered  with  a  hard  grey  crust,  that  reproduces  itself  as 
often  as  it  is  removed ;  sometimes  they  are  surrounded  with  varicose 
veins,  that  bleed  frequently,  at  others  they  are  wanting  ;  the  excrescences 
present  equally  varied  aspects,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  of 
every  grade. 

But  however  varied  cancerous  affections  are  in  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars, their  progress  and  termination  are  nearly  the  same  in  all.  They  all 
tend  to  invade  and  destroy  surrounding  parts.  Whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  texture  in  which  they  are  located,  they  seem  to  feed  upon  it  like 
a  parasitic  animal,  growing  and  thriving  upon  another.  This  is  so 
striking  a  characteristic  of  cancer,  that  in  early  times  it  was  compared  to 
a  ferocious  animal,  which  led  some  of  the  ancients  to  carry  the  idea  so 
far  as  to  attempt  to  feed  it  daily  with  fresh  slices  of  viands,  in  hopes  of 
thus  satiating  its  voracious  appetite.  All  the  varieties  of  cancer,  though 
they  remain  stationary  for  a  time,  will  ultimately  augment,  every  change 
in  their  state  being  invariably  for  the  worse.  Irritating  substances,  ge- 
neral or  local,  aggravate  them  alike,  and  if  extirpated  there  is  always 
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danger  that  they  will  reappear.  Finally,  they  alike  tend  to  produce 
constitutional  derangements  of  a  similar  nature — a  sort  of  cancerous 
cachexy,  marked  by  emaciation,  hectic  fever,  and  a  peculiar  tint  of  the 
skin. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  exterior  survey  of  cancerous  affec- 
tions to  their  interior  structure,  they  will  be  found  to  present  a  variety  of 
appearance  and  consistence.  Multiplied  dissections  have,  however,  ena- 
bled pathologists  to  analyze  and  reduce  cancerous  substance  to  a  certain 
number  of  diseased  tissues,  each  having  a  structure  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
which  always  presents  the  same  characters,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body 
they  may  be  situated.  These  tissues  are  sometimes  isolated,  at  others 
variously  combined,  two  or  three  or  even  four  of  them  being  in  the  same 
tumor.  Every  cancer,  with  the  exception  of  certain  chancrous  ulcers^ 
which  do  not  repose  (in  their  early  period  at  least)  on  a  cancerous  tis- 
sue, is  constituted  by  the  development  and  evolution  of  "  two  accidental 
tissues,  tTiat  are  different  from  any  normal  tissue,"  viz.  the  scirrhous  and 
encephaloid — names  derived  from  sMrros  (hard)  and  encephalon-eidos 
(brain-like).  One  or  the  other  of  these,  and  sometimes  both  together, 
are  always  found  in  cancerous  tumors.  There  are  other  morbid  tissues 
occasionally  met  with  in  such  tumors,  as  the  fibrous,  the  melanose,  the 
tubercular,  the  cartilaginous,  and  the  fibro-cartilaginous,  one  or  more  of 
them.  But  these  latter  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  cancer,  one  or 
all  of  them  ;  they  may  therefore  be  termed  incidental  tissues,  whilst  the 
scirrhous  and  encephaloid  kind,  from  the  invariable  presence  of  one  or 
both  of  them,  may  be  termed  essential  tissues  of  cancer.  These,  there- 
fore, are  deserving  of  more  particular  notice. 

The  encephaloid  matter  of  cancer  may  exist  in  three  different  forms — 
in  cysts,  in  masses  without  cysts,  or  infiltrated  into  the  substance  of  the 
organ.  These  forms  are  more  distinct  and  observable  in  the  crude  or 
early  stage,  but  in  a  subsequent  stage,  or  that  of  complete  development, 
and  before  their  ramollisment,  they  all  assume  a  similar  appearance. 
The  encephaloid  matter  is  then  homogeneous,  resembling  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  brain,  and  presents  here  and  there  a  slight  rosy 
tint.  Cut  in  thin  slices,  it  is  semi-transparent  ;  but  in  masses,  it  is 
opaque.     Its  consistence  is  that  of  an  infant  brain  a  little  softened. 

The  encephaloid  matter  is  inclosed  in  cells,  made  up  of  a  delicate 
tissue,  resembling  the  pia  mater — is,  like  it,  very  vascular  ;  and  the  tunics 
of  its  vessels  are  so  extremely  tender,  as  to  be  easily  ruptured,  causing 
extravasation  and  accumulations  of  coagula.  A  new  and  curious  fact 
stated  by  M.  Berard  in  the  Repertoire  Generale  des  Sciences  Medicales, 
of  February,  1834,  is,  that  he  has  ascertained  by  experiment  that  these 
vessels  are  exclusively  arterial.  There  are  other  and  larger  vessels 
surrounding  the  tumor,  both  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  encephaloid  mat- 
ter often  penetrates  those  veins  and  obstructs  them. 

But  the  encephaloid  matter  remains  not  long  of  the  consistence  now 
described — it  tends  constantly  to  mollify,  until  it  finally  resenibles  thick 
pus,  but  still  retaining  its  color.  In  this  stage,  more  than  any  other,  the 
slender  vessels  are  ruptured,  and  cause  numerous  extravasations  of  blood, 
which,  instead  of  forming  a  coagulum,  is  blended  with  the  puriform  mat- 
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ter,  giving  it  a  reddish  or  brownish  color,  so  that  it  resembles  thick  cho- 
colate ;  excepting  some  portions  of  the  tumor  which  remain  exempt  from 
bloody  infiltration,  and  serve  to  show  what  was  its  former  appearance. 

The  encephaloid  tissue  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  uterus  and 
testis,  than  in  other  organs  ;  is  also  found  in  cancer  of  the  liver  and  sto- 
mach. It  appears  also  in  cancer  of  the  breast,  particularly  when  the 
disease  recurs  after  an  operation. 

The  other  essential  tissue  of  cancer,  viz.  scirrhous,  when  fully  deve- 
loped, consists  generally  of  a  firm,  hard,  rugged,  incompressible  and 
knobbed  mass,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  well  defined.  It  grates  under 
the  knife  like  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  presents  a  bluish  or  greyish 
white  color,  and  when  cut  in  thin  slices  is  semi-transparent.  At  first 
glance  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  fibro-cartllaginous  tumor ;  but  a 
closer  examination  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  two  distinct  substances, 
the  one  fibrous,  hard  and  organized,  the  other  soft  and  inorganized. 
The  former  composes  the  chief  part  of  the  diseased  mass,  and  consists  of 
septa,  which  are  opaque,  of  a  paler  color  than  the  soft  part,  varying  in 
their  volume  and  direction,  and  forming  unequal  cavities  or  cells,  which 
contain  the  soft  part.  The  latter  is  of  a  bluish  color,  and  of  the  consist- 
ence of  softened  glue  or  even  of  cream.  "  The  fibrous  structure  seems 
to  be  the  cellular  or  proper  tissue  of  the  part,  in  a  state  of  induration 
and  hypertrophy,"  whilst  the  softer  portion  contained  in  its  meshes  or 
cells,  appears  to  be  merely  a  morbid  secretion,  poured  out  by  the  vessels 
nourishing  the  organized  fibrous  tissue.  In  this  view  of  it,  the  organized 
part  results  from  an  altered  state  of  nutrition  in  the  tumor,  and  the  soft 
or  inorganized  portion,  or  accidental  tissue,  as  the  French  term  it,  is  the 
result  of  a  morbid  secretion.  In  all  cases,  the  fibrous  mass  is  both  most 
conspicuous  and  abundant,  and  is  condensed  in  its  centre  into  a  hard  nu- 
cleus, whence  seem  to  radiate  the  numerous  septa  in  every  direction.  In 
the  centre  of  the  nucleus  there  is  often  a  little  cyst  containing  a  limpid 
fluid  of  very  acrid  nature.  In  some  rare  instances,  portions  of  the  scir- 
rhous mass  resemble  cartilage,  in  parts  of  which  osseous  or  calcareous 
depositions  are  occasionally  found. 

It  is  probable  that  several  of  the  tumors,  as  the  mammary  and  perhaps 
pancreatic,  described  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  consist  of  varied  proportions  of 
the  two  essential  tissues  of  cancer,  modified  by  local  irritation,  tempera- 
ment, he.  But  such  tumors,  I  may  here  remark,  glide  so  insensibly  into 
each  other,  and  correspond  so  nearly  in  respect  to  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress, that  little  practical  advantage  results  from  his  classification. 

As  the  encephaloid  tissue  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  uterus 
and  other  internal  organs,  so  the  scirrhous  is  most  apt  to  predominate  in 
external  cancers,  particularly  in  those  of  the  breast — they  are  however 
often  found  united  in  cancerous  tumors  in  all  situations. 

Cancerous  tumors  usually  begin  in  a  sound  part,  but  in  some  rare  in- 
stances, where  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  exists  in  the  constitution, 
other  tumors  and  ulcers  degenerate  into  cancers.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter. 

Thus  far,  the  subject  of  cancer  generally  has  been  considered  ;  but,  as 
the  female  breast  is  its  most  frequent  seat,  many  authors  have  taken  can- 
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cer  of  this  organ  as  a  type  for  its  general  description,  and  the  question 
proposed  by  Harvard  requires  that  our  future  remarks  be  confined  to  this 
locality  of  the  disease. 

The  age  most  subject  to  cancer  of  the  breast  is  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
fiftieth  year.  It  very  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of  twenty,  sometimes 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  many  times  between  thirty  and  forty,  and 
rarely  after  the  age  of  sixty.  A  table,  drawn  up  by  M.  Recamier,  will 
be  given  at  the  end  of  this  treatise,  which  in  respect  to  age,  accords  with 
the  observations  of  all  surgeons. 

Persons  most  subject  to  the  disease  are  antiquated  maids,  next  those 
mothers  who  have  not  suckled  their  children,  and  least  so  those  who  have 
borne  children  and  nursed  them  with  their  own  milk. 

The  disease  may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  1.  Indolent  scirrhus ; 
2.  Painful  scirrhus,  sometimes  called  occult  cancer;  and  3.  Ulcerated  or 
open  cancer.  Indolent  scirrhus.  then,  differing  as  it  does  in  its  whole 
aspect,  from  open  cancer,  is,  nevertheless,  the  germ  or  first  stage  of  that 
disease.  Some  have  contended,  however,  that  it  is  a  more  local  disease, 
is  more  yielding  to  discutients,  and  instead  of  always  progressing  to  can- 
cer, has  in  some  rare  instances  terminated  in  gangrene,  and  in  many 
others  has  remained  stationary  through  life.  Now  in  respect  to  their 
ever  being  resolved,  we  are  not  able  to  speak  with  confidence,  because 
we  have  not  the  best  evidence  of  such  cases  being  truly  scirrhous,  I  mean 
examination  with  the  knife.  We  can  only  judge  from  their  external  ap- 
pearance. To  ground  such  an  opinion  upon  the  vaunting  reports  of  char- 
latans, would  be  to  admit  that  "  they  are  all  resolvable  when  their  own 
specifics  are  employed,"  and  that  failures  are  attributable  to  error  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  or  their  delayed  application.  But  the  number  of 
cases  of  resolution,  cited  by  eminent  surgeons,  is  so  extremely  small,  as 
not  to  be  entitled  to  consideration  as  exceptions  to  the  principle,  that 
they  are  not  resolvable  by  any  known  remedy  (pressure  excepted),  general 
or  local — but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

That  scirrhus  may  remain  stationary  for  life,  is  far  more  probable. 
Life  may  be  short,  the  tumor  may  appear  at  a  late  period  of  it,  when 
morbid  action  is  feeble,  and  such  tumors  no  doubt  vary  in  their  tendency 
to  painful  cancer  from  constitutional  peculiarities  ;  these  therefore  should 
not  be  received  as  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  that  scirrhus  is 
incipient  cancer. 

Rise  and  progress  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast. 

A  woman  in  touching  her  breast  feels  a  small  induration,  which  is  not 
natural,  but  which  causes  not  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  her 
attention  has  been  first  drawn  to  it,  by  a  small  stain  upon  her  dress,  op- 
posite the  orifice  of  the  lactiferous  tubes,  which  leads  iier  to  feel  of  the 
part.  She  can  neither  tell  when  the  tumor  commenced,  nor  assign  any 
certain  cause,  though  she  may  suspect  some  mechanical  injury,  as  a  blow 
ago.inst  a  chair  or  door,  or  the  pressure  of  her  dress.  She  may  also  refer 
it  to  an  obstruction  of  the  milk  when  nursing  her  last  child.  It  remains 
indolent  and  insensible  to  pressure,  and  makes  no  impression  upon  her 
general  health.  The  induration  gradually  increases  in  volume,  and  from 
being  round,  circumscribed,  and  rolling  under  the  finger,  its  surface  pre- 
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sents  nodes  and  depressions,  followed  by  adhesions  to  the  surrounding 
cellular  membrane,  and  to  the  skin,  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  being 
quilted  to  the  tumor.  After  a  time  of  uncertain  length,  the  patient  be- 
gins to  feel  a  twinging,  pungent,  or  darting  pain  in  the  tumor,  occurring 
more  towards  evening  and  in  the  night.  Still,  however,  it  gives  no  pain  to 
handle  the  part  and  even  press  it.  If  the  catamenia  have  not  ceased, 
she  will  experience  an  aggravation  of  pain  in  the  breast  about  the  time 
of  their  recurrence ;  at  this  period  also  the  tumor  grows  faster  than  at  any- 
other,  and  any  external  violence  produces  a  sudden  enlargement.  Thus 
far  the  tumor  is  characterized  by  extreme  hardness,  by  great  weight 
compared  with  its  volume,  by  a  knobby  feel,  and  by  insensibility  to  the 
touch.     These  characterize  the  scirrhous  state. 

The  pungent  pain  is  the  ushering  in  of  the  second  or  occult  cancerous 
state,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  more  rapid,  the  tumor  in- 
creasing in  volume  from  the  size  of  a  small  nut,  when  first  discovered,  to 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  but  it  soon  attains  nearly  its  maxi- 
mum size,  and  remains  somewhat  stationary,  notwithstanding  all  other 
symptoms,  and  particularly  pain,  have  augmented.  Adhesions  are  formed 
to  the  subjacent  parts — and  the  skin  over  it  begins  to  pucker  and  to  as- 
sume a  violet  tinge.  The  nipple,  by  the  drawing  of  its  tubes,  gradually 
retreats  within  the  surface  of  the  breast.  The  darting  pain,  which  added 
to  the  above-mentioned  signs  of  scirrhus  is  one  of  the  best  pathognonjo- 
nic  symptoms,  now  interrupts  sleep,  and  the  patient's  general  health 
begins  to  suffer  ;  with  emaciation,  loss  of  appetite,  and  dryness  of  the 
skin,  which  presents  a  pale  yellow  tinge.  The  axillary  glands  about  this 
time  become  affected  ;  but  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the 
time,  for  they  often  do  not  enlarge  till  after  the  second  stage  of  cancer, 
and  in  some  rare  instances  do  not  swell  at  all,  although  the  cancer  proves 
fatal.  There  is  sometimes  a  solitary  gland  situated  over  the  outer  edge 
of  the  pectoral  muscle,  between  the  breast  and  axilla,  and  this,  in  such 
cases,  is  the  first  to  enlarge.  In  a  kw  instances,  where  the  tumor  is  on 
the  sternal  side  of  the  breast,  the  axillary  glands  escape  and  those  about 
the  clavicle  suffer.  Finally,  the  part  of  the  skin  most  affected  over  the 
tumor  gives  way,  forming  a  fissure,  from  which  oozes  a  colored  serum — 
and  this  completes  the  second  or  occult  cancerous  stage. 

When  the  third  stage  or  open  cancer  has  begun,  the  borders  of  the 
fissure  first  opened  are  gradually  thickened,  indurated,  and  everted,  and 
wear  a  pale  bluish  color.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  soon  covered  with 
pale-red  vegetations,  which  furnish  an  ichorous  or  sanious  suppuration, 
more  or  less  abundant,  and  often  very  fetid.  Its  peculiar  odor  Serves  as 
a  diagnostic  symptom.  The  surface  of  the  sore  feels  hard,  like  the  orig- 
inal tumor,  and,  like  that,  is  wanting  in  sensibility  to  pressure,  as  the  pa- 
tient can  wipe  it  and  handle  it  without  experiencing  the  least  pain.  The 
lancinating  pain,  before  spoken  of,  varies  to  an  acute  smarting,  or  burn- 
ing, or  insupportable  itching,  that  nothing  can  calm.  The  hideous  ulcer 
enlarges  in  every  direction,  consuming  indiscriminately  the  adjacent  sub- 
stances, sparing  neither  veins  nor  arteries,  and  causing  frequent  hemor- 
rhages, which,  while  they  temporarily  mitigate  the  patient's  sufferings, 
hasten  exhaustion  of   her  strength.     Whilst  one  part  of  the  sore   is 
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sloughing,  another  is  projecting  forth  luxuriant  vegetations,  that  stretch 
one  after  another  over  the  borders  of  the  ulcer,  hke  the  leaves  of  a  dou- 
ble rose  over  its  calyx. 

The  cancerous  cachexy  is  now  more  strongly  marked  ;  the  flesh  is 
emaciated  and  flabby,  and  the  arm  swells  ;  sometimes  also  the  lower 
limb  becomes  oedematous.  The  patient  is  often  tormented  with  a  burn- 
ing sensation  behind  the  sternum,  with  severe  cough  and  rheumatic  pains; 
she  loathes  food  ;  has  obstinate  costiveness  alternated  with  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  and  finally  sinks  under  hectic  and  torturing  pains. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease  when  it  proceeds  unmo- 
lested to  its  natural  termination,  or  is  unsuccessfully  treated.  But  the 
varieties  it  presents  are  innumerable,  a  few  of  which  deserve  notice. 
The  scirrhus  which  precedes  cancer  is  sometimes  void  of  protuberances 
or  inequalities,  and  presents  a  smooth  surface  like  an  encysted  or  fibrous 
tumor.  Instead  of  being  always  single,  it  is  in  some  cases  composed  of 
many  tumors,  united  or  separated.  The  adhesion  to  the  skin  and  subja- 
cent muscles  alluded  to,  does  not  always  take  place  until  ulceration  is 
about  commencing.  Its  degree  of  hardness  varies,  and  with  this  also  the 
rapidity  of  its  progress — the  hardest  kind  being  most  indolent,  and  the 
first  cancer  is  harder  and  slower  in  its  progress,  than  one  that  returns 
after  extirpation.  Injuries  and  irritations,  and  disturbed  menstruation, 
hasten  its  progress,  but  it  sometimes  takes  a  sudden  start  without  any 
assignable  cause.  In  aged  people,  however,  they  may  continue  nearly 
stationary  for  many  years.  Hemorrhage  is  a  common  occurrence,  but  in 
some  cases  cancers  will  run  their  whole  course  and  destroy  the  patient 
without  loss  of  blood.  The  blood  may  issue  from  an  opened  vessel,  or 
be  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  or  from  the  interior  of  the  mor- 
bid structure. 

Cancer  is  so  constantly  fatal,  that  to  speak  of  its  prognosis  when  left 
to  itself  or  impotently  treated,  is  to  speak  of  the  difl^erent  manners  in 
which  death  occurs,  when  no  other  disease  sets  in  to  abridge  life.  The 
exceptions  are,  a  (e\v  rare  cases  which  happen  in  very  advanced  life  of 
scirrhus  and  even  of  ulcerated  cancer,  that  advance  so  slowly  as  not  to 
shorten  the  patient's  days — or,  what  is  more  rare,  gangrene  may  take 
place  in  a  cancerous  breast,  as  in  other  parts,  and  after  the  organ  has 
sloughed  out,  the  sore  will  cicatrize  as  if  the  organ  had  been  extirpated 
with  a  knife.  Here  and  there,  too,  we  meet  with  detailed  cases  of  the 
cicatrization  of  a  cancerous  ulcer,  whilst  the  subjacent  scirrhous  mass  re- 
mains undestroyed.  If  such  cases  are  genuine  cancer,  they  show  that 
nature  establishes  no  law  in  regard  to  disease,  that  she  does  not  some- 
times break.  A  iniiltitude  of  accidents  and  complications  may  occur  to 
hasten  death,  as  pleurisy,  hydrothorax,  anasarca,  or  a  putrid  fever. 
Such  being  the  case,  a  surgeon  cannot  be  too  circumspect  in  giving  a 
prognosis. 

Post-mortem  appearances  may  be  considered  under  the  head  of  gene- 
ral and  local.  The  former  have  already  received  some  attention,  under 
the  head  of  pathology  of  cancerous  diseases.  At  the  termination  of  life, 
open  cancer  of  the  breast  presents  a  mass  of  vegetations  and  excavations, 
covered  with  a  fetid   putrescence,  in  which  scarcely  a  vestige  of  organi- 
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zalion  remains.     This  is  therefore  a  less  interesting  period  for  examina- 
tion, than  when  the  cancer  is  extirpated  in  any  of  its  stages  during  hfe. 

Indolent  scirrhus,  when  extirpated,  is  ordinarily  round  or  ovoid — pre- 
sents a  knobby  surface,  and  adheres  more  or  less  to  the  surrounding  parts 
by  cellular  tissue.  It  may  occupy  the  place  of  the  mammary  gland,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  breast.  Cutting  it  into  slices  shows  it  to  be  formed 
in  part,  or  entirely,  of  a  greyish  or  bluish  white  substance,  slightly  trans- 
lucent, and  varying  in  consistence  from  that  of  lard  to  that  of  cartilage. 
This  is  the  true  scirrhous  tissue.  In  the  same  tumor  may  be  seen  masses 
or  minute  portions  of  substance,  softer  than  the  preceding,  whitish, 
opaque,  divided  into  unequal  lobules,  and  surrounded  in  every  part  by 
bloodvessels.  This  is  the  encephaloid  tissue.  To  these  two  essential 
tissues  are  sometimes  added  others  that  are  incidental,  as  cartilage,  fibro- 
cartilage  and  melanose.  In  the  midst  of  all,  may  be  seen  portions  of  the 
mammary  gland — sometimes  sound,  although  surrounded  by  degenera- 
tions, at  others  partly  transformed  into  the  scirrhous  or  encephaloid 
tissues. 

Painful  scirrhus  or  occult  cancer,  when  extirpated,  presents  the  same 
essential  tissues,  but  softer.  The  scirrhous  will  be  here  and  there  pene- 
trated by  a  whey  or  cream  like  matter  that  may  be  pressed  out  in  large 
drops,  and  the  encephaloid  may  present  some  little  effusions  of  blood. 
In  some  places  it  will  be  soft.  It  adheres  to  the  skin,  and  perhaps  to  the 
subjacent  muscle  ;  and  the  surface  is  more  knobbed  than  in  the  indo- 
lent state. 

Cancerous  ulcer,  when  extirpated,  evolves  a  less  fetid  odor,  previous 
to  its  becoming  putrid,  than  it  did  before  extirpation  ;  which  shows  that 
the  peculiar  fetor  of  cancer  is  an  exhalation  from  the  living  surface.  Be- 
low the  surface,  to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  two,  is  a  stratum  of  flesh  of  the 
same  color  as  the  ulcer.  Cutting  deeper,  we  discover  the  essential  tis- 
sues of  cancer,  but  more  compounded  with  others,  and  they  would  not 
be  readily  recognized  by  one  who  has  not  studied  them  in  their  former 
states.  The  cancerous  mass  is  no  longer  circumscribed  to  the  breast, 
but  extends  to  bone  and  muscle  and  all  other  neighboring  textures  indis- 
criminately. 

The  general  post-mortem  appearances  are,  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin, 
a  soft  and  flabby  state  of  the  muscles,  and  a  fragility  of  the  bones.  Some 
French  writers,  who  have  had  great  experience  in  this  disease,  contend 
that  it  produces  no  such  effect  upon  the  bones.  Their  opinions  would 
however  be  corrected  by  a  visit  to  Guy's  Hospital,  where  bones  are  pre- 
served, that  were  fractured  by  merely  a  turning  of  the  patients  in  bed, 
and  two  or  three  similar  cases  have  occurred  within  my  own  observation. 
The  lung  under  the  cancer  is  inflamed  and  adheres  to  the  pleura-costalis, 
and  some  serum  is  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  small  tubercles 
are  discoverable  in  the  pleura.  The  liver,  especially  if  the  cancer  be  on 
the  right  side,  is  tuberculous.  The  uterus  almost  always  presents  cancer- 
ous tubercles.  The  glands  of  the  axilla,  and  sometimes  those  about  the 
clavicle,  are  enlarged  and  scirrhous.  Sometimes  the  arm  of  the  affected 
side  is  much  swollen,  and  at  others  the  whole  side  is  in  like  aianner 
affected. 
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The  cause  of  cancer  not  being  required  in  this  treatise,  and  if  it  were, 
our  knowledge  of  it,  and  especially  of  the  proximate  cause,  amounting  as 
it  does  to  little  or  nothing,  are  sufficient  apology  for  saying  but  little  about 
it.     In  respect  to  its  remote  and   exciting  causes,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
the  foundation  of  the  disease  is  laid  in  a  cancerous  diathesis,  that  may 
evolve  cancer  spontaneously,  though  oftentimes  its  appearance  is  pre- 
ceded by  some  slight  injury  or  irritation  of  the  part.     This   has  induced 
some   to  pronounce  it  a  local  disease.     But  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
local  irritation  can  assume  a  cancerous  character,  where  such  a  constitu- 
tional diathesis  do^s  not  exist ;  and  yet,  it  may  serve  as  a  nidus,  in  which 
the  disease   will   appear  sooner  than  it  would  spontaneously,  or  without 
any  such  point  of  attraction — and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  diathesis 
may  exist  in  some   persons  through  life,  but  in  whom,  from  the  absence 
of  such  local   irritation,  or  because   the  diathesis  is  feeble,  it  may  not  be 
evolved.      In  this  and   some  other  respects  it  resembles   scrofula — a  dis- 
ease known  to  be  constitutional.    It  is  said,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  ex- 
tirpation of  cancer  oftentimes   effects  a  permanent  cure,  and  that  there- 
fore the  disease  must  be  local.     The   same  may  be  said  of  the  amputa- 
tion of  a  scrofulous  limb.     Besides,  let  it  be  remembered  that  cancer  of 
the   breast  is   evolved,  chiefly  between   the   fortieth   and  fiftieth  year  of 
age  ; — in   other  words,  about  the  period  of  menstrual  cessation.     Now 
the  lapse  of  time  necessary  for  the  development  of  cancer  in  the  breast 
after  its  first  appearance,  together  with  the   time  taken  up  in  healing  the 
wound  made  by  extirpation,  is,  in  many  cases  no  doubt,  sufficient  to  carry 
the   patient  through  the   most  susceptible   period  ;   the   system  has  had 
time  to  recover  from  the  constitutional   disturbance,  and  the  breasts  are 
no  longer  irritated  by  sympathy  with   the   uterus.     It  is  this  cancerous 
diathesis  that  so  frequently  causes  a  return  of  the  disease  in  the  cicatrix, 
even  after  a  second   or  third  extirpation,  or  to  evolve  it  in   some  other 
organ,  and  perhaps  in  diverse  organs,  remote  from  each  other,  simulta- 
neously. 

Tlie  connection  between  a  disturbance  of  the  uterus  at  the  cessation 
of  the  menses  and  a  cancerous  breast  is  so  strenuously  maintained  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell  in  a  late  lecture,  that  I  feel  justified  in  making  an  extract 
from  it.  *'  Nature  has  established  a  reciprocal  action  between  the  uterus 
and  mammae,  and  though  widely  apart,  they  are  intimately  united  by 
sympathy.  Every  change  in  the  ovarian  circulation  has  an  influence 
upon  the  mammre,  from  the  first  period  of  puberty  to  the  final  period  of 
change — menstruation,  conception,  quickening,  delivery — all  have  this 
influence — they  all  communicate  pain  and  turgescence  of  the  mammas. 
At  the  turn  of  life,  the  irregularity  of  menstruation  produces  a  most  de- 
cided influence  on  the  mannna;.  It  is  this  which  lays  the  foundation  of 
cancer." 

"  As  there  is  a  coincidence  in  time,  so  is  there  a  considerable  resem- 
blance in  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  fixes  upon  the  ovaria  and 
mammae  ;  the  difference  is  chiefly  in  their  position  as  internal  or  external 
parts.  This  is  a  very  interesting  inquiry,  because  it  embraces  an  exten- 
sive view  of  practice.  The  scirrhosity,  I  say,  and  hydatid  tumors  which 
infest  the  mammas,  and  are  the  forerunners  of  so  many  distressing  cases 
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of  ulcer  and  ill-conditioned  sores,  if  they  were  seated  in  the  ovaria,  being 
internal,  would  smolder,  and  partake  of  a  chronic  state,  that  would  hardly 
interfere  with  the  term  of  life." 

The  cancerous  diathesis  is  no  doubt  oftentimes  hereditary,  as  appears 
from  the  i:!;reat  many  instances  where  it  has  prevailed  in  particular  fami- 
lies. This  fact  is  now  so  generally  understood,  as  to  induce  eminent 
surgeons  to  advise  families,  in  which  a  case  of  cancerous  breast  appears, 
to  guard  the  general  health  of  females  at  the  cancerous  period  of  life. 

Climate  has  some  influence  upon  predisposition  to  cancer.  Cold  lati- 
tudes present  cases  more  frequently,  and  of  a  more  indomitable  charac- 
ter, than  tropical  climates.  The  island  of  Madeira  very  rarely  exhibits  a 
case  of  it.     [Johnson  on  cancer.] 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  cancerous  diathesis  is  not,  like  that  of  scro- 
fula, manifested  by  some  external  signs.  The  disease  occurs  in  every 
variety  of  constitution  and  temperament,  and  a  tendency  toil  is  not  even 
suspected,  till  the  scirrhous  tumor  appears.  But  it  is  not  so  when  the 
disease  has  existed  long  enough  to  impair  the  constitution,  and  establish 
a  cancerous  cachexy.  Here  there  is  an  evident  depravation  of  the  whole 
constitution,  manifested  by  dejection  of  spirits,  debility,  emaciation,  or 
yellowness,  dryness,  and  waxen  appearance,  of  the  skin,  and  more  or 
less  general  fever. 

Depression  of  spirits  and  other  debilitating  causes  are  supposed  to 
have  some  influence  in  predisposing  the  system  to  cancer,  but  this  is 
rather  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Contagion  was  formerly  supposed  by  sorne  to  exist  in  cancer,  and  was 
referred  to  as  a  cause  of  it.  But  the  experiments  of  Biett,  Alibert,  Du- 
puytren,  Nooth  and  Nesbit  upon  animals,  and  by  inoculation  upon 
themselves,  with  the  matter  discharged  from  cancer,  have  decided  that  it 
is  not  contagious. 

Has  the  virus  or  matter  of  cancer  any  specific  quality  or  power  of  cir- 
culating itself  in  the  same  individual  from  one  organ  to  another  ?  Facts 
seem  to  support  the  negative.  True,  the  axillary  and  clavicular  glands 
sometimes  become  cancerous  after  the  breast.  I  say  sometimes,  for  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  such  glands  are  often  enlarged  by  sympathy, 
without  being  cancerous.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  even 
those  which  are  really  cancerous,  are  made  so  by  any  absorption  of  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  well-known  law  of  vital  action,  that  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion, either  simple  or  specific,  existing  in  any  tissue,  are  propagated  along 
that  tissue,  even  to  a  distance,  rather  than  to  others,  although  nearer,  that 
have  a  difl:erent  vital  endowment  and  different  functions  to  perform. 
Witness  inflammations  in  the  urethra  extending  to  the  bladder  and  testes 
by  the  mucous  membrane.  In  cancer,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  the  transmission  of  virus  as  a  cause  of  the  secondary  affection. 
Moreover,  in  cancerous  breast,  the  absorbent  vessels  themselves  seem  to 
become  obstructed  by  the  disease,  and  to  appear  like  cords,  which  pro- 
bably accounts  for  the  difficulty,  1  might  say  impossibility,  of  lessening 
the  absolute  size  of  a  truly  scirrhous  tumor  by  means  of  discutients  ;  and 
it  also  accounts  for  the  exuberant  granulations  of  cancerous  ulcer,  the 
balance  between  the  arteries  and  Ivmphatics  being  destroyed.  That  it  is 
5* 
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not  matter  transmitted  to  the  axillary  glands,  seems  probable  from  the 
fact  that  in  a  kindred  disease,  the  medullary  sarcoma,  absorbent  glands 
are  affected  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  their  current  of  circulation. 
Another  fact  in  point  is,  that  matter  of  cancer  inserted  under  the  cuticle, 
will  not  produce  cancer  in  the  glands  to  which  absorbents  of  the  part 
lead.  From  these  considerations  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  axillary 
glands  are  affected  by  continuous  sympathy  with  the  breast,  and  that 
having  once  enlarged  and  become  irritated,  they  afford  a  suitable  nidus 
or  point  of  attraction,  in  which  the  cancerous  diathesis  of  the  system  is 
kindled  into  disease,  as  it  had  previously  been  in  the  breast. 

What  are  the  diagnostic  Maries  of  Cancer  of  the  Breast  1 

This  is  a  question  of  the  first  moment,  as  a  decision  of  it  involves  the 
propriety  of  a  painful  operation,  upon  the  performance  of  which  the  pre- 
servation of  life  may  depend. 

The  diagnostic  marks  of  cancer  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
those  relating,  1st,  to  the  scirrhous  stage;  2d,  to  the  occult  cancerous 
stage;  and  3d,  the  open  cancerous  stage.  The  two  first  are  of  chief  im- 
portance, since  an  open  cancer,  besides  its  obvious  and  unequivocal  signs, 
is  also  distinguishable  from  other  ulcers  by  its  previous  history ;  the  only 
exceptions  being  a  few  rare  cases  where  other  ulcers  assume  the  cancer- 
ous character.  The  two  first  stages  of  cancer  are  therefore  chiefly  enti- 
tled to  consideration,  and  presenting  as  they  do  the  form  of  tumors,  it  is 
other  tumors  only  with  which  they  can  be  confounded,  and  from  which 
it  is  our  object  to  distinguish  them.  Those  tumors  which  simulate 
cancer  are — 

1.  Hard  tumors  of  a  cartilaginous,  a  fibrous,  and  fbru-cartilaginous 
structure.  These  are  noticed  first,  not  from  the  frequency  of  their  oc- 
currence, especially  in  the  breast,  for  they  are  very  rare — but  because 
they  approach  nearest  in  aspect  to  indolent  scirrhus,  so  nmch  so  as  to 
puzzle  the  most  eminent  surgeons  to  distinguish  them.  They  are  alike 
hard,  indolent,  and  sometimes  knobbed  upon  their  surface,  whilst  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty,  this  last  mark,  though  characteristic  of  true  scirrhus, 
is  not  always  present  in  it.  Among  tlie  uncertain  marks  are  the  fact 
that  this  tumor  is  not  peculiar  to  the  cancerous  period  of  life,  and  that  it 
is  less  adherent  to  the  mammary  gland  than  scirrhus.  But  the  knife  is 
the  only  sure  test  to  which  they  can  be  subjected,  and  it  affords  some 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  assure  the  patient  after  they  have  been  unne- 
cessarily extirpated,  that  she  is  in  no  danger  of  a  relapse. 

2.  Hydatid  or  Encysted  Tumor. — "  This  begins  in  a  swelling  which 
is  unattended  with  pain,  and  which  has  the  character  rather  of  a  chronic 
inflammation  in  a  part  of  the  breast,  than  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a 
scirrhus  ;  for  it  has  neither  its  mobility,  its  hardness,  nor  its  general  cir- 
cumscribed or  distinct  limits,  but  incorporates  itself  with  the  surrounding 
parts  of  the  breast.  The  general  health  is  unaltered  even  when  the 
swelling  becomes  of  the  most  formidable  magnitude. 

"  As  it  increases,  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  swelling  is  produced  ; 
at  first  it  was  uniformly  solid,  but  is  afterwards  distinctly  divided  into  a 
solid  and  fluid   part ;  the  latter   fluctuating  so  as  at  once   to  inform  the 
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surgeon  of  the  existence  of  a  fluid.  If  this  part  be  punctured,  a  hquid 
having  the  usual  appearance  of  serum,  is  discharged  ;  the  cyst  sinks,  but 
soon  becomes  distended,  and  the  sweUing  continues  to  grow.  At  length 
the  tumor  acquires  an  enormous  magnitude,  and  some  of  the  largest 
swellings  of  this  organ  are  of  the  hydatid  kind.  The  absorbent  glands,  in 
the  most  aggravated  form  of  this  disease,  are  unaffected.  It  is  more  fre- 
quent in  advanced  age  than  in  youth.  When  removed  by  operation  it 
does  not  return." 

"  This  disease  wants  the  following  marks  of  scirrhus,  viz.  excessive 
hardness,  mobiliiy,  its  circumscribed  limits,  and  its  small  and  stationary 
size,  and  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  cancerous  period  of  life.  If  mistaken 
in  its  early  stage  for  scirrhus,  and  extirpated,  there  is  no  reason  for  re- 
gret, since  it  does  not  yield  to  discutients,  and  tends  to  grow  to  such  a 
size  as  ultimately  to  require  removal." 

3.  Simple  induration. — This  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  all 
others  beside.  The  most  common  kind  is  produced  by  disturbed  men- 
struation. Sir  Charles  Bell  says  that  the  number  of  young  women,  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  thirty-five,  who  have  presented  themselves  in  the 
hospital  with  lumps  in  the  breast,  is  fully  equal  to  those  who  have  pre 
sented  themselves  at  a  later  period  of  life  with  carcinoma;  and  he  adds, 
*'  we  have  to  trace  an  influence  of  the  same  kind  in  both,  namely,  irre- 
gular uterine  action."  This  form  of  disease  is  described  in  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  lectures  under  the  naine  of  "  irritable  tumor  of  the  breast." 

It  is  distinguishable  from  scirrho-cancer  by  its  occurring  early  in  life. 
The  same  tumor  occurs  however  at  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  then 
age  is  no  test  of  its  character.  But  it  is  distinguishable  also  from  scir- 
rhus by  pain  and  sensibility  to  the  touch,  its  redder  color,  its  retaining 
more  of  its  original  structure,  and  being  less  indurated,  also  by  the  sur- 
rounding part  being  slightly  inflamed — and  lastly,  by  its  yielding  to  deple- 
tion, general  and  local,  to  sedative  applications,  and  to  correction  of  the 
uterine  derangement. 

Under  this  class  may  also  be  included  indurations  from  external  vio- 
lence, either  sudden,  as  from  a  blow,  or  slight  and  often  repeated,  as  pres- 
sure of  the  breast,  and  too  often  handling  the  organ.  Also,  indurations 
resulting  from  a  suppurating  acute  inflammation. 

4.  Herpetic  Tumor. — This  arises  from  an  irritation  communicated 
to  the  centre  of  the  breast,  by  an  herpetic  eruption  upon  the  skin,  around 
the  nipple.  It  is  apt  to  give  an  itching  pungent  sensation,  which  might 
possibly  he  mistaken  for  that  of  incipient  occult  cancer.  The  tumor  is 
however  sufficiently  distinguishable  by  its  evident  cause  and  by  its  transi- 
tory nature. 

5.  Scrofulous  swellings  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  appear  in  early 
life,  or  before  the  thirtieth  year.  They  are  attended  by  general  marks 
of  scrofula,  and  they  yield  to  anti-scrofulous  treatment. 

6.  Rheumatic  and  gouty  constitutions  are  sometimes  affected  with 
tumors  of  the  breast — but  they  are  tender  to  the  touch  and  painful,  and 
exhibit  other  marks  of  acute  inflammation. 

Pancreatic  tumor  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  simple  chronic  tumor  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.     "  This  disease  is  not  of  a  malignant  nature,  nor  does  it 
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produce  any  dangerous  consequences.  It  attacks  the  young  and  appa- 
rently healthy,  seldom  beginning  after  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  usually 
appearing  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that  period.  It  is  very  superficial, 
growing  rather  upon  the  surface  of  the  breast  than  its  interior.  At  first 
it  feels  like  one  of  the  mammary  lobes  enlarged  ;  and  then,  as  if  several 
were  combined  in  one  swelling.  As  it  increases,  it  becomes  in  some  de- 
gree lost  in  the  substance  of  the  breast.  It  has  not  the  hardness  of  the 
scirrhous  tumor,  and  is  not  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  health  of  fungoid 
tumor,"  next  to  be  mentioned.  "  It  is  an  extremely  moveable  tumor. 
It  is  generally  unaccompanied  with  pain,  either  in  the  part,  or  shoulder, 
or  arm.  It  grows  very  gradually  and  slowly."  It  is  therefore  distin- 
guishable from  scirrho-cancer  by  the  youth  of  the  patient,  by  its  softness, 
its  slow  and  gradual  growth,  its  being  more  superficial,  and  wanting  tu- 
bercles, &iC.  &iC. 

Fungoid  or  medullary  tumor — or  Fungus  hcematodes. — This  disease 
has  been  also  called  soft  cancer,  and  being  equally  fatal  in  its  tendency, 
and  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  scirrho-cancer,  it  may  be  asked 
why  it  is  here  separated  and  classed  among  those  tumors  that  we  wish 
to  distinguish  from  cancer  of  the  breast.  The  answer  is,  because ^t  dif- 
fers in  its  early  stage  so  much  from  scirrho-cancer,  that  its  admission 
among  that  class  of  tumors  would  throw  our  best  diagnostic  symptoms  of 
scirrho-cancer  into  confusion,  and  embarrass  the  young  surgeon  unneces- 
sarily.    For  this  reason  I  have  given  it  a  separate  place. 

''  It  occurs  at  all  ages — is  not  so  hard  as  the  true  scirrhus,  but  has 
more  the  feeling  of  chronic  inflammation  at  its  early  stages  ;  and  as  it 
increases,  it  becomes  softer,  yields  to  the  impression  of  the  finger,  but 
immediately  again  fills,  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  After  a  few  months, 
the  skin  becomes  livid,  and  a  distinct  fluctuation  may  be  felt  that  is  con- 
tained in  a  cyst.  The  veins  of  the  surrounding  skin  become  extremely 
enlarged  and  varicose,  and  the  surface  assumes  an  inflammatory  appear- 
ance, of  a  darker  color  than  connnon  inflammation."  The  cyst  next 
ulcerates  and  discharges  a  fluid  resembling  bile,  which  is  extremely  nau- 
seous to  the  smell. 

It  may  therefore  be  distinguished  from  scirrho-cancer  by  occurring  at 
all  ages,  by  being  sofier,  by  its  gradual  growth,  by  the  enlarged  veins 
surrounding  it,  by  wanting  the  darting  pains,  puckering  of  the  skin,  re- 
traction of  the  nipple,  knobby  feel,  and  enlarged  absorbent  glands,  and 
lastly,  by  impaired  health  fiom  the  first  attack. 

The  ibrezoinir  tumors  include  about  all  that  can  be  mistaken  for  scir- 
rho-cancer.  1  have  purposely  omitted  milk  tumors,  and  wens,  and  also 
hypertrophy  of  the  breast,  wishing  to  simplify,  by  reducing  the  number 
as  much  as  possible,  and  believing  the  latter  tumors  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  cancer. 

I  will  now  recapitulate  the  diagnostic  marks  of  scirrho-cancer  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  the  foregoing  tumors,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable 
the  sur2;eon  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  others. 

1.  Hardness. — This  will  serve  to  distinguish  scirrho-cancer  from  all  of 
the  other  tumors,  excepting  the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous,  including  the 
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osseous,  to  which  the  last  is  sometimes  converted,  and  excepting  also 
some  chronic  indurations. 

2.  Insensihiliiy  to  pressure. — This  will  serve  to  distinguish  scirrhous 
from  simple  induration,  and  from  herpetic,  rheumatic,  and  arthritic  tu- 
mors. The  frequent  appearance  of  simple  induration,  compared  with 
that  of  all  others  excepting  scirrhus,  makes  its  diagnostic  symptoms  more 
interesting  to  the  practitioner  than  those  of  any  otlier  kind. 

3.  Weight,  in  proportion  to  its  size.— Th\s  mark  will  exclude  all 
other  tumors  excepting  the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  kind. 

4.  Knobbed  surface. — This  in  a  few  cases  of  scirrhus  in  their  first 
appearance  is  wanting,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  is  sometimes  present 
in  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  tumors,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  marks  of 
sciriho-cancer. 

5.  Circumscribed  and  stationary  size. — This  will  exclude  all,  except- 
ing the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  kind,  and  some  rare  cases  of  simple  in- 
duration and  scrofula,  especially  if  it  has  existed  more  than  a  year. 

6.  Unyielding  nature  to  discutients  and  to  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
local  or  general. — This  will  exclude  all  chronic  indurations  and  most 
other  tumors  excepting  the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous,  and  the  fungoid  and 
pancreatic  tumors.  It  is  a  valuable  diagnostic,  because  it  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  tumors  that  are  not  scirrho-cancerous. 

7.  Darting  or  lancinating  j^ains. — These  announce  tlie  approach  of 
occult  cancer,  and  exclude  all  other  tumors,  excepting  perhaps  the  her- 
petic kind.     It  is  a  decisive  diagnostic  in  almost  all  cases. 

8.  Puckering  of  the  skin  is  equally  decisive  with  the  last  mentioned. 

9.  Drawing  in  of  the  nipple,  equally  decisive  of  scirrho-cancer. 

10.  Adhesions  to  surrounding  parts,  to  the  skin,  and  to  the  muscles, 
whilst  still  void  of  sensibility  to  the  touch.  This  excludes  all  the  tumors 
simulating  cancer,  excepting  the  fungoid  and  pancreatic  kinds,  and  per- 
haps the  fibro-cartilaginous  kind. 

11.  Violet  or  bluish  tint  of  the  skin,  is  decisive  of  cancer  in  all  cases 
excepting  the  fungoid  tunjor. 

12.  Swelling  of' the  axillary  or  clavicular  glands. — This  excludes  all, 
excepting  some  rare  cases  of  simple  induration — but  it  does  not  always 
occur  in  cancer. 

13.  Period  of  life. — Cancer  of  the  breast  rarely  appearing  before  the 
thirtieth  or  thirty-fifth  year,  mostly  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth,  and 
rarely  after  the  sixtieth. 

14.  Past  history,  as  respects  exposure  to  the  cause  of  other  diseases 
that  simulate  cancer,  and  their  effect  at  the  time. 

15.  Hereditary  tendency  to  the  diseases  that  simulate  cancer,  or  to 
cancer  itself 

By  thus  comparing  any  suspicious  tumor  with  others  that  simulate 
scirrho-cancer,  the  surgeon  may,  by  the  process  of  exclusion,  decide  its 
character  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  if  it  be  a  scirrhus,  and  with  ab- 
solute certainty  if  the  symptoms  of  occult  cancer  are  present. 

For  example,  althou2>h  no  one  nor  two  marks  of  scirrho-cancer  of  the 
breast  are  sufficient  to  decide  its  character  in  the  indolent  state,  yet  se- 
veral of  them  united,  as  hardness,  knobbed  surface,  insensibility  to  pres- 
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sure  and  of  more  than  a  year's  standing,  will  prove  it  to  be  a  scirrhus  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  And  if  in  addition  to  the  above  it 
has  resisted  the  known  remedies  for  the  other  species  of  tumor — has 
darting  lancinating  pains,  and  the  skin  over  it  is  puckered  and  nipple 
drawn  in,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  calling  it  a  cancer. 

Tumors  and  ulcers  that  are  only  simulative  of  cancer,  may,  as  before 
stated,  assume  its  real  character,  in  constitutions  that  possess  a  diathesis 
or  predisposition.  The  local  disease  seems  to  be  a  more  combustible 
portion  of  the  system,  in  which  the  cancerous  flame  is  ignited  sooner  than 
elsewhere,  and  before  it  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  intensity  which 
would  cause  it  to  break  out  spontaneously  in  a  sound  part.  Dr.  Monroe 
was  so  impressed  with  this  idea,  and  with  his  unsuccessful  operations, 
that  he  at  last  advised  extirpation  in  cases  only  where  cancer  was 
evolved  by  some  local  disease,  believing  that  these  were  the  only  cases 
in  which  the  operation  would  succeed. 

Cancerous  ulcer  may  be  distinguished  from  others  by  its  hard  and 
luxuriant  vegetations,  its  suppurative  matter,  which  is  never  that  of 
healthy  pus,  and  always  evolves  a  peculiar  odor — by  its  sloughings  and 
excavations — by  the  everslon  of  its  edges — by  its  affecting  the  absorbent 
glands — by  its  incurable  nature — and  by  its  past  history.  Among  those 
that  simulate  it,  are  fistulous  sores  with  hardened  edges,  and  some  pha- 
gedenic ulcers,  that  by  appropriate  local  treatment,  and  improvement  of 
the  constitution,  may  be  made  to  cicatrize. 

Is  Cancer  of  the  Breast  curable  1 

I  begin  this  part  of  the  dissertation  by  statinii  distinctly  that  no  medi- 
cine has  been  hitlierto  discovered,  either  of  general  or  local  application, 
or  both  combined,  tliat  can  disperse  a  scirrho-cancerous  tumor,  even  in 
the  incipient  or  scirrhous  state,  or  that  can  correct  and  cure  the  cancer- 
ous habit,  on  w4iich  such  tumor  depends. 

If  this  he  true  in  res|)ect  to  indolent  scirrhus,  as  I  shall  make  it  ap- 
pear, when  considering  tlie  reputed  antidotes  and  specifics  that  have  been 
hitherto  offered,  the  position  is  still  more  maintainable  with  respect  to 
painful  or  occult  cancer ;  for,  besides  the  obstacles  belonging  to  the  pre- 
vious state,  there  are  the  additional  ones  of  augmented  size,  deeper  root- 
ed cancerous  diathesis,  and  accelerated  progress.  So  true  is  this,  that  it 
has  become  a  maxim  with  all  good  surgeons,  that  the  longer  extirpation 
is  delayed,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  is  the  liability  to  a  return 
of  the  disease.  1  know  it  has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  ]\Ir.  Pear- 
son, seemingly  in  opposition  to  this,  that  "  if  the  removal  of  the  morbid 
part  were  equally  complete  in  two  patients,  one  of  whom  had  been  af- 
flicted seven  months  and  the  other  seven  years,  he  should  esteem  the 
latter  patient  in  less  danger  of  a  relapse  than  the  former."  By  this, 
however,  he  meant  to  imply,  that  the  two  cases  show  a  difference  in  con- 
stitution and  virulence  of  disease,  by  which  its  progress  is  more  rapid  and 
sure  to  a  fatal  termination  in  one  than  in  the  other,  whether  extirpated  or 
not ;  and  not,  as  some  have  inferred  from  his  remarks,  that  delaying  the 
operation  in  either  case  was  advisable,  as  affording  any  security  against 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease — for,  seven  years'  delay  would  place  almost 
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any  cancer  beyond  the  reach  of  any  surgeon's  knife.  But  to  return  from 
tliis  digression,  not  only  those  who  regard  the  disease  as  depending  on  a 
cancerous  diathesis,  that  tends  to  increase  up  to  a  certain  period  of  life, 
consider  delay  in  the  use  of  the  knife  dangerous,  but  those  also  who  re- 
gard the  disease  as  local,  for  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  is  a  localist,  states 
that  the  longer  the  operation  is  delayed  the  more  it  contaminates  the 
neighboring  parts,  and  thereby  defeats  the  operation,  by  lessening  the 
chance  of  extirpating  all  that  is  affected.  Be  the  disease,  then,  general 
or  local,  the  tumor  is  unyielding  both  in  its  indolent  and  painful  state,  to 
any  known  medicine,  topical  or  constitutional.  It  is  however  proper  that 
I  should  notice  some  of  the  most  extolled  remedies,  with  the  view  of 
showing  their  utter  inefficacy  : — and  first,  of  external  remedies. 

Arsenical  preparations. — These  may  be  regarded  as  operating,  not 
by  dispersing,  but  by  destroying,  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
knife,  and  more  properly  belong  under  the  head  of  extirpation  or  abla- 
tion. Under  this  class  may  be  included  all  medicines  that  act  in  like 
manner,  as  caustics  and  actual  cautery. 

Ferruginous  preparations. — Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Dublin,  held  out  en- 
couragement to  the  profession  that  great  benefit  would  result  from  their 
use  ;  but  the  cases  he  detailed  were  probably  not  cancer ;  at  any  rate, 
there  is  no  longer  any  value  attached  to  them  as  anti-cancerous  reme- 
dies, and  they  are  used  for  cancer  of  the  breast  as  sedative  applications 
only,  to  palliate  some  of  the  painful  symptoms  of  cancerous  ulcer. 

Mercurial  preparations,  particularly  corrosive  sublimate,  were  recom- 
mended by  Andrew  Wilson  for  cutaneous  cancer,  but  his  cases  cited  in 
proof  of  their  efficacy  were  probably  of  a  syphilitic  character.  All  mercu- 
rial preparations  to  the  surface  of  true  scirrlius  or  cancer,  are  now  con- 
sidered injurious. 

Alkaline  and  acid  substances  have  been  extolled  at  different  periods, 
but  their  use  is  now  rejected. 

Vegetable  and  animal  substances  of  various  kinds  have  from  time  to 
time  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  being  anti-cancerous.  Opium,  cicuta,  bel- 
ladonna, digitalis,  aconite,  and  other  narcotics,  have  been  serviceable  as 
sedatives  and  palliatives  in  the  painful  state  of  cancer,  but  it  is  useless  to 
add  that  neither  these,  nor  gastric  juice,  bullock's  blood,  nor  slices  of 
flesh,  which  have  at  times  been  considered  as  sure  remedies,  are  as  such 
entitled  to  any  confidence. 

Iodine,  from  its  known  effect  upon  some  chronic  glandular  engorge- 
ments, was  looked  to  with  sanguine  hopes  of  benefit,  the  more  so  as  its 
discutient  power  when  long  applied  had  caused  atrophy  of  the  testis  and 
mammary  gland  itself.  Mr.  Ullman,  a  German  physician,  tried  it  in 
1823,  as  he  thought  with  decided  benefit.  M.  Magendie  it  is  said  has 
used  it  with  some  success  ;  but  a  great  many  others  who  have  tried  it  re- 
port differently.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  however,  of  its  exciting  fallacious 
hopes  ;  for,  as  a  powerful  discutient,  it  might  affect  the  inflamed  cellular 
substance  surrounding  a  cancerous  tumor,  and  even  the  gland  itself,  and 
by  reducing  these,  appear  to  lessen  the  whole  tumor.  It  may  also  have 
entirely  dispersed  some  tumors  that  simulated  cancer ;  but  diligent  inquiry 
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and  some  observation  of  its  effects,  have  satisfied  me  that  it  has  no  in- 
fluence upon  a  real  scirrhus. 

In  respect  to  internal  medicines,  many  of  the  above-mentioned  topical 
ones  have  been  administered  without  benefit,  excepting  as  palliatives. 
Among  these  cicuta  has  enjoyed  some  reputation.  Stork  pronounced  it 
an  antidote  to  the  disease.  But  De  Haen  assures  us  that  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  patients  who  tried  it,  according  to  the  directions  of  Stork, 
not  one  was  cured.  Alibert  reports  a  similar  result  upon  nearly  an  equal 
number  under  his  care,  and  this  accords  with  the  reported  experience  of 
most  others.  It  appears  useful  in  facilitating  the  dispersion  of  some  other 
tumors,  and  may  render  cancer  less  painful,  perhaps  less  rapid  in  its 
progress  ;  but  never  cures  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  belladonna, 
of  aconite,  of  lauro  cerassus,  and  some  other  vegetables  of  a  similar 
character. 

Acetate  of  copper,  ivhite  arsenic,  arsenious  acid,  preparations  of 
iron,  muriate  of  barytes,  have  each  by  turns  risen  and  fallen  in  reputa- 
tion. But  no  one  pretends,  at  the  present  day,  that  either  of  them  is 
anti-cancerous. 

Distilled  water,  as  a  sole  article  of  subsistence  for  many  days,  under 
the  impression  that  it  would  starve  out  a  cancer,  was  tried  and  recom- 
mended by  Poteau  of  Lyons,  and  Lambe  of  London. 

Repeated  small  bleedings,  recommended  by  Valsalva  and  Fearon, 
was  brought  into  notice  probably  by  a  trial  of  them  in  some  indolent  tu- 
mors that  simulated  cancer.    At  any  rate,  they  are  no  longer  in  repute.* 

I  have  purposely  omitted  a  long  list  of  specifics,  as  they  have  been 
termed,  because  they  are  unworthy  of  notice.  As  if  no  absurdity  could 
be  too  gross  in  the  selection  of  remedies,  I  will  observe  that  green  liz- 
ards, swallowed  fresh,  have  enjoyed  high  reputation  for  the  cure  of 
cancer.  They  were  proclaimed  as  sure  remedies,  first,  by  a  learned 
professor  in  Guatamala.  and  subsequently  In  Spain,  Sicily  and  Germany, 
and  have  called  forth  treatises  of  iiigh  conmiendatlon,  in  each  of  those 
countries.  The  direction  is,  to  cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  tear  away  the 
skin  and  entrails,  and  swallow  them  while  palpitatir.g.  Stiange  as  it  may 
seem,  two  of  the  best  treatises  upon  cancer  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
French  language,  were  written  by  men  who  were  so  far  influenced  by  the 
foregoing  accounts  as  to  try  them  upon  patients.  M.  Bayle  caused  one 
patient  to  swallow  four  hundred  of  them  in  the  space  of  two  months. 
[Die.  des  Sciences  JMcdlcale,  Vol.  3d,  p.  667.]  The  other  gentleman, 
M.  Cayol,  whose  treatise  was  published  in  183'2,  saw  one  patient  swal- 
low fifty  in  fifteen  days.  Their  reports  state  that  they  saw  no  good 
eflect,  "  physiological  or  therapeutic." 

But  it  is  useless  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  The  high  authority 
upon  which  the  foregoing  remedies  were  recommended,  is  the  only  apo- 
logy for  selecting  them  from  a  long  catalogue  of  absurd  prescriptions 
that  have  enjoyed  reputation.  We  could  wish,  for  the  honor  of  the  pro- 
fession, that  so  many  deceptions  practiced  upon  suflering  humanity  could 
all  be  referred  to  an   honest  mistake  in  the  diaijnosis  of  cancer.     But 

*  P^or  an  acroiuit  of  llir  trial  of  some  of  the  forecoinc  remedies,  I  am  indebted  to  Die.  des  Scien. 
Med.  Vol.  :\.  b      b  , 
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alas  !  every  one  must  be  constrained  to  believe,  that  "  independently  of 
this  cause,  the  illusions  of  self  love,  the  desire  of  renown"  or  the  prompt- 
ings of  avarice,  "  which  speculate  upon  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity  " 
— a  detestable  unfairness  that  trifles  with  the  credulity  of  the  afflicted, 
and  withholds  from  the  public  a  true  statement  of  failures,  are  the  cause 
of  the  impostures  that  have  been  practiced,  and  which  are  the  more  re- 
prehensible because  they  defer  a  resort  to  tlie  only  remedy  that  is  enti- 
tled to  confidence,  until  it  is  unavailable,  and  the  patient's  fate  is  sealed. 

The  foregoing  facts  justify  the  conclusion  that  no  medicine  yet  disco- 
vered possesses  the  power  of  resolving  or  otherwise  curing  cancerous 
tumor,  or  of  correcting  the  cancerous  diathesis.  Here  be  it  understood, 
that  1  do  not  include  those  medicines  or  other  articles  that  kill  the  affected 
part,  and  which  are  often  substituted  for  the  knife ;  nor  do  I  include  me- 
chanical pressure,  which  may  produce  atrophy  or  gangrene. 

Are  we  to  infer  from  past  failure  of  success  that  the  disease  will  al- 
ways remain  incurable  by  medicine  ?  By  no  means.  Syphilis  was  at 
one  time  as  little  known  in  its  nature,  and  as  incurable,  as  cancer,  yet  its 
varied  forms  "  now  yield  to  a  medicine  that  was  introduced  in  a  manner 
purely  empirical  or  accidental."  Iodine,  if  not  a  specific  for  scrofulous 
tumors,  has  conferred  great  benefit  on  those  who  are  affected  w^ith  them. 
Who  knows  but  some  medicine  may  yet  be  found  equally  efficient  for 
correcting  a  cancerous  diathesis,  and  which  in  concurrence  with  some 
new  topical  application,  may  resolve  scirrho-cancerous  tumors  as  effectu- 
ally as  we  are  now  able  to  resolve  venereal  tumors  of  the  periosteum,  of 
equal  or  even  greater  hardness.  The  chief  obstacle  to  experiments,  and 
it  is,  I  admit,  one  of  magnitude,  is  the  danger  of  consuming  time,  in  which 
the  only  remedy  at  present  known  must  be  tried  in  order  for  its  success. 
The  only  medicine  that  engages  public  attention  at  this  time  in  Europe 
is  creosote,  which  on  account  of  its  efficacy  in  some  cases  of  cancerous 
uterus  is  now  undergoing  experiments  in  France  and  England  upon 
other  cancers. 

Extirpation,  then,  with  the  knife,  or  the  destruction  of  its  living  powers, 
and  consequent  separation  of  it  from  the  subjacent  sound  and  living  parts, 
is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  measure  that  promises  to  effect  a  cure.  Stran- 
gulating the  tumor  with  ligatures  drawn  through  or  round  its  base  and 
tied,  has  been  recommended,  but  this  presents  too  many  objections  to 
entitle  it  to  further  notice.  To  the  use  of  actual  cautery,  objections  are 
equally  strong.  Arsenical  escharotics,  the  only  ones  now  used,  are  justly 
entitled  to  more  confidence.  Yet  if  we  reflect  duly  upon  the  danger  and 
uncertainty  that  attend  their  operation,  they  must  in  almost  all  cases  give 
place  to  the  knife ;  for  who  can  determine  the  exact  limits  to  which  the 
caustic  when  apphed  may  extend,  or  w'hether  it  may  not  leave  some 
portion  of  the  cancer  untouched,  or  destroy  the  patient  as  a  ])oison?  An 
important  direction  in  the  use  of  the  knife  is,  to  examine  the  tumor  after 
extirpation,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  some  indurated  portion  may  not  have 
been  left ;  but  escharotics  afford  no  such  means  of  knowinii  whether  we 
have  made  clean  work.  Another  important  direction  in  the  use  of  the 
knife  is,  to  heal  the  part  inmiediately  ;  if  possible,  by  the  first  intention, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  being  along  protracted  point  of  irritation,  that  will 
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be  likely  to  assume  the  cancerous  action.  The  constant  failure  of  Mr. 
Monroe  and  many  others  of  his  day,  to  prevent  a  return  of  cancer,  is 
justly  attributable  to  a  neglect  of  this  rule.  And  surely  the  same  evil 
must  ensue,  where  escharotics  leave  a  large  open  ulcer. 

On  the  knife,  then,  surgeons  have  been  taught  by  experience  to  rely, 
as  their  chief  hope  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  breast. 
Fortunately  the  operation  is  not  dangerous  nor  difficult,  and  the  wound 
appears  to  heal  kindly.  It  is  probable  that  not  one  in  five  hundred  die 
of  the  operation,  and  it  is  most  usual  for  the  wound  to  wear  a  healthy 
appearance  for  some  time  after.  But  alas  !  our  fondly  cherished  hopes 
are  often  cut  off  by  the  recurrence  of  cancer,  "  either  in  the  cicatrix,  or 
in  some  other  part  of  the  body  ;  "  and  it  is  commonly  more  rapid  in  its 
progress,  than  it  was  in  the  first  instance.  The  cancerous  vice  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  new  degree  of  virulence,  to  diffuse  its  influence  through- 
out the  system,  suddenly  evolving  all  the  marks  of  an  established  can- 
cerous cachexy. 

To  the  patient,  then,  and  to  himself,  the  surgeon  must  hold  up  the  fol- 
lowing propositions. 

1.  That  the  extirpation  of  a  scirrhous  tumor,  whether  indolent  or  pain- 
ful, large  or  small,  recent  or  of  long  standing,  is  no  positive  security 
against  its  re-appearance,  and  that  the  same  is  true  in  respect  to  cancer- 
ous degenerations  of  other  tumors  and  ulcers. 

2.  That  the  danger  of  a  return  is  greatly  increased  when  the  disease 
has  been  of  long  standing,  or  of  rapid  progress  in  its  development,  or  if 
ulcerated,  and  especially  if  it  has  affected  the  axillary  glands,  or  adheres 
to  the  subjacent  muscles. 

3.  That  there  is  but  little  hope  of  preventing  a  return,  by  operating 
after  the  constitution  exhibits  marks  of  cancerous  cachexy. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  a  cancer  which  has  broken  out  a 
second  or  even  a  third  time,  may  yet  be  a  fit  subject  for  an  operation. 
Some  French  surgeons  have  operated  upon  the  same  breast  four  times, 
and  one  of  them  a  fifth  time. 

Relapses. — One  cannot  but  feel  surprized  in  reading  the  difference  in 
the  reports  given  by  surgeons  of  the  first  eminence,  in  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  relapses  that  have  occurred  in  their  own  practice.  The 
elder  Monroe  said  that  of  sixty  persons  operated  upon  for  cancer,  four 
only  had  not  relapsed  after  two  years.  Scarpa  had  only  seen  three  cases 
where  the  extirpation  of  cancer  was  not  followed  by  a  relapse.  Accord- 
ing to  Boyer,  four  or  five  only  out  of  one  hundred  were  permanently 
cured  by  extirpation.  Mr.  Home  describes  seventeen  cases  of  extirpated 
cancerous  breast,  five  only  of  which  proved  successful.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Hill,  a  surgeon  of  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  reports  eighty-eight 
cases  of  extirpated  cancer,  six  out  of  seven  of  which  proved  successful. 
Mr.  Nooth  says  that  not  more  than  one  in  thirty  of  his  patients  experi- 
enced a  relapse.  Mr.  Fearon's  experience  is  nearly  as  favorable.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  estii.iates  the  failures  of  entire  cure  at  three-fourths. 

In  this  country,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have  extended,  the  proportion  of 
relapses  is  a  little  short  of  one  half. 

Satisfied  as  we  are  that  the  above-named  gentlemen  in  Europe  are 
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entitled  to  the  highest  respect  as  operators,  it  seems  difficult  to  account 
for  such  various  results.  In  respect  to  Dr.  Monroe,  however,  it  is  stated 
in  the  Edinburgh  Essays,  Vol.  5,  by  a  writer  who  had  perused  Dr.  Mon- 
roe's MS.  leclures,  that  "  he  recommended  the  operation  too  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  without  prescribing  the  necessary  limitations."  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  in  Dr.  Monroe's  day  it  was  customary  to  heal  the  wound 
of  an  operation  by  the  slow  process  of  granulation.  The  same  remark 
is  no  doubt  applicable  to  the  patients  of  Scarpa  in  the  early  part  of  his 
professional  career,  and  Boyer  continued  to  stuff  with  lint  the  wounds 
made  by  the  operation  until  the  latter  years  of  his  life  ;  whilst  the  British 
surgeons,  very  soon  after  the  days  of  Monroe,  changed  their  mode  of 
dressing,  by  endeavoring  to  heal  the  wound  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
first  intention.  To  this  it  should  be  added,  that  in  Dr.  Monroe's  time 
it  was  erroneously  supposed  that  by  keeping  up  a  discharge  from  the 
breast,  the  return  of  the  disease  would  be  prevented,  and  with  this  view 
it  was  directed  that  when  the  sore  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  it  should  be  kept  open  for  the  remainder  of  life,  and  to  apply 
occasionally  common  caustic  and  black  soap,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  discharge.  Now  the  doctrine  we  have 
maintained  that  local  irritation  is  apt  to  evolve  cancer  in  those  who  are 
strongly  affected  with  cancerous  diathesis  (and  who  can  be  more  so  than 
those  who  have  had  cancer  extirpated?),  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  different  modes  of  treatment  must  be  followed  by  results  somewhat 
various. 

Another  circumstance  of  equal  importance  to  the  success  of  modern 
surgery,  is,  the  practice  of  removing  every  portion  of  the  cancer  and 
souiethingmore — of  examining  the  extirpated  tumor  to  see  that  sound  and 
healthy  looking  flesh  appears  throughout  its  cut  surface,  and  for  remov- 
ing any  suspicious  portion  that  remains  in  the  wound,  which  can  assume 
the  cancerous  character.  Nearly  all  modern  authors  counsel  our  making 
the  incisions  in  an  apparently  healthy  part,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tu- 
mor— a  direction  less  insisted  upon  formerly. 

Can  a  relapse  be  prevented  by  any  treatment,  local  or  general  1 — We 
have  already  shown  that  no  known  specific  against  cancer  exists,  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  the  profession  is  therefore  confined  to  the  course  of 
merely  combatting  such  diseases  and  derangements  of  the  constitution  as 
are  supposed  to  favor  a  development  of  the  cancerous  vice.  The  fore- 
most of  these  appears  to  be  derangement  of  the  uterine  function,  at  or 
near  the  period  of^  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  The  views  before  given 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  show  its  great  importance,  and  the  necessity  of  cor- 
recting every  deviation  from  health,  by  the  means  ordinarily  recommended 
in  such  cases. 

From  an  impression  that  peccant  matter  exists  in  the  circulation,  in 
cancerous  constitutions,  which  might  be  drained  off,  issues  have  been 
prescribed  from  time  immemorial;  but  the  experiments  of  MM.  Deschamps 
and  Gurnier  upon  an  extensive  scale,  show  satisfactorily  that  they  can 
have  no  effect  upon  a  cancerous  diathesis,  and  that  applied  to  the  part 
affected,  they  are  worse  than  useless.  As  a  general  direction  we  are  to 
avoid  every  cause  of  constitutional  irritation  and  derangement,  to  pre- 
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serve  a  cheerful  state  of  mind — in  one  word,  to  conform  to  the  strict  rules 
of  hygiene. 

In  respect  to  local  treatment,  for  the  prevention  of  a  relapse,  it  is  now 
generally  recommended  to  abstain  from  every  application  that  can  irritate 
the  skin,  to  treat  the  cicatrix  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  to  keep  it 
constantly  preserved  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  by  some  soft 
covering  of  the  nature  of  down,  "or  a  swan's  skin.  Sir  Charles  Bell  in 
accordance  with  this,  and  with  his  view  of  the  intimate  relation  subsisting 
between  diseased  uterus  and  mammas,  directs  that  a  cancerous  breast 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  an  internal  part,  by  such  dressings  " 
as  will  protect  it  from  changes  of  temperature,  give  it  a  gentle  support, 
and  soothe  the  skin.  This  he  prescribes  for  cancerous  tumor,  and  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  cicatrix,  after  its  removal. 

Finally,  the  foregoing  pages  authorize  the  conclusion  that  our  acquisi- 
tions on  cancer  within  the  last  half  century,  amount  only  to  a  more  exact 
notion  of  the  tissues  of  cancer,  obtained  by  a  closer  attention  to  patholo- 
gical anatomy — to  a  more  exact  analysis,  which  has  excluded  tumors  of 
another  nature — to  the  rejection  of  unfounded  hypotheses,  and  to  a  more 
certain  diagnosis  in  some  cases — but  that  very  little  has  been  added  to 
the  treatment. 

Treatment  of  Cancer  by  Compression. 

I  will  now  notice  a  mode  of  treating  cancer,  which,  although  not  es-* 
sentially  new,  has  recently  obtained  such  favor  in  Paris,  as  to  deserve 
attention — it  is  pressure  of  the  tumor,  with  the  view  of  producing  atrophy. 
In  1829,  M.  Recamier  published  two  volumes  entitled  "  Recherches  sur 
le  Traitement  de  Cancer  par  la  Compression."  The  first  volume  presents 
a  history  of  sixty-two  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  a  summary  of  which 
is  given  in  the  following  tables. 

Table  1st. — Of  62  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast, 
5     "     were  not  treated. 
11     "     palliatives  o^ily. 
45     "     treated  with  hope  of  success. 

Table  2d. — Of  45  cases  treated  with  hope  of  success, 

30     "     were  treated  by  coinpression  alone. 

4  "     compression  and  cauterization. 

5  "     compression  and  extirpation. 

Table  3d. — Of  30  cases  treated  by  compression, 
10     "     cured. 
4     "     almost  cured. 
4     "     less  advanced  in  treatment. 

6  "     have  less  favorable  chances. 

4     "     have  obtained  slight  advantages. 
2     "     not  any  benefit. 

Table  4th. — Of  4  cases  treated  by  compression  and  cautery, 
2     "     cured. 
1      ''     nearly  cured. 
1     "     received  temporary  benefit. 
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Table  5th. — Of  5  cases  treated  by  compression  and  extirpation, 
3     "     cured. 
1     "     relapsed. 
1      "     dead. 
Table  6th. — Of  6  cases  treated  by  compression,  cautery  and  extirpation, 
5     "     cured. 

1     "     dead  of  another  disease  during  treatment. 
General  summary. — 45 — curative  treatment. 
20 — cured. 
15 — under  treatment. 

10 — treatment  failed.     (Two  of  these^ten  died  of 
other  affections. 
Cause. — 16  Blows.  Age. — Less  than  12  years,    1. 


39  No  local  violence.  Between  20  and  30,    3. 

30  and  40,  15. 
40  and  50,  22. 


p.  ^  Other  cancerous  per- 

\  sons  in  same  family. 

^  i  Blows,  and  suspected 

hereditary  causes. 


50  and  60,  16.    , 
60  and  70,    4. 
70  and  80,     1. 

Side  affected. — 25  Right  side.  Relapses  after  extirpation,  11. 

35  Left  side.  "        after  Recamier's  treat- 

2  Both  sides.  ment,  1. 

Complication  of  secondary  engorgements. — In  axillary  region,  21. 

Sub-clavicular,  4. 
Super-clavicular,  3. 
The  treatment  by  compression  was  adopted  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  London,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  state- 
ments of  M.  Recamier  ;  but  Sir  Charles  reported  to  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee that  it  was  not  entitled  to  confidence.  M.  Recamier  stated  in 
reply  that  if  compression  was  unsuccessful  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  it 
was  because  it  was  not  properly  exercised  nor  modified,  according  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  from  Paris 
the  manner  that  M.  Recamier  would  prescribe,  a  summary  of  which  is 
as  follows.  He  employs  layers  or  disks  of  agaric  cut  smoothly,  and 
placed  over  the  scirrhous  tumor.  These  he  retains  on  the  part  by  ban- 
dages of  flannel,  without  seams  or  selvages,  rather  more  than  two  inches 
w  ide,  and  eight  or  nine  yards  long.  He  places  a  disk  of  agaric  on  each 
breast,  and  then  several  additional  ones  on  the  one  affected  with  scirrhus, 
placing  them  so  that  the  centre  of  pressure  may  fall  on  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  tumor.  When  this  last  is  very  prominent,  the  disk  of 
agaric  must  be  thick,  and  vice  versa.  The  pressure  of  the  bandage  can- 
not be  borne  by  some  patients,  unless  it  be  very  skilfully  applied,  per- 
fectly equal  over  the  whole  surface.  ''  Elle  doit  etre  egale,  douce,  con- 
stante,  generale,  modifiee  a  mesure  que  I'affection  locale  se  resout,  et 
continuee  apres  la  resolution  de  Fengorgement — une  compression  inegale 
devient  promptement  douloureuse ;  I'appareil  se  relachant  ou  blessant 
apres  un  certain  temps,  il  est  necessaire  qui'il  soit  renouvele  sou  vent, 
tons  les  jours  s'il  n'y  a  pas  d'ulceration,  et  deux  fois  par  jour  s'il  y  en  a." 
M.  Cayol,  who  was  a  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paris, 
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in  1829,  published  a  learned  treatise  on  cancer  in  1832,  in  one  volume. 
To  this  is  added  an  Appendix  entitled  "  Progress  of  Science  with  regard 
to  Cancerous  Diseases,  &ic."  Here  the  author  gives  an  account  of  Re- 
caniier's  method  of  compression,  and  he  declares  it  to  be  a  conquest  in 
therapeutics  which  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  lithotrity  and  the 
preparation  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  M.  Recamier's  method  of  treating  cancer, 
but  respecting  which  the  foregoing  dissertation  suggests  to  the  reader's 
mind  two  difficulties. 

1.  That  its  slow  operation  consumes  the  precious  time  in  which  ex- 
tirpation offers  its  best  chance  of  success. 

2.  That  however  skilfully  applied  to  the  patient,  even  by  M.  Reca- 
mier  himself,  bandages  will  never  press  a  cancerous  diathesis  out  of  her 
system. 


SPINAL  IRRITATION— MASTURBATION— CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  have  often  desired  and  sometimes  designed  to  make  an  attempt 
to  communicate  something  to  the  members  of  our  profession  through  the 
medium  of  the  Journal,  but  perha[)s  an  ideal  lack  of  time,  and  probably 
real  want  of  ability,  has  hitherto  prevented  ;  and  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
paramount  obligation,  urges  me  to  make  this  comujunication.  In  the 
statement  of  the  following  case,  a  desire  of  information  as  to  the  effjcient 
treatment  is  my  sole  object  ;  and  I  nuist  be  permiifed  to  indulge  asirorig 
hope,  that  any  members  of  the  profession  who  feel  themselves  qualified, 
will,  on  reading  it,  delay  not  to  reply,  that  the  editor  may  publish  what 
he  shall  deem  most  likely  to  subserve  the  interest  of  the  inquirer  and  his 
patient. 

The  subject  of  this  communication,  when  an  infant,  had  a  discharge 
from  the  ear  for  some  time,  but  was  uhimaiely  relieved,  and  continued 
free  for  a  number  of  years,  uritil  a  very  hard  snowball  was  thrown  against 
the  ear,  which  f)roduced  inflammation,  followed  by  suppuration,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  ulceration,  which  has  occasionally  troubled  him  ever  since. 
Dining  infancy  and  childhood  he  was  occasionally  afflicted  with  painful, 
but  free  micturition,  which  followed  him  through  adolescence  and  puber- 
ty— has  given  him  great  anxiety  lest  the  disease  should  terminate  in  stone, 
as  he  believed  it  to  be  gravel. 

At  the  age  of  about  nine,  he  commenced  a  labor  that  required  some 
lifting  of  burdens,  thought  to  be  too  heavy  for  his  strength,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  sprain  his  back,  which  rendered  it  diflicult  to  rise  from  stoop- 
ing, especially  with  any  considerable  weight.  During  all  this  time, 
however,  he  enjoyed  very  tolerable  health,  with  the  above  exceptions. 
When  about  seventeen,  he  eiuered  an  attorney's  office  as  clerk,  and  re- 
mained, I  should  think,  about  one  year,  when  he  left  some  six  months  to 
attend  to  other  business,  and  then  returned  and  read  a  few  months,  but 
found  it  again  necessary  to  leave  by  reason  of  a  spinal  irritation.  Medical 
treatment  restored  him  so  far  that  in  about  four  months  he  thought  proper 
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to  return  to  his  studies,  to  which  he  attended  till  January,  1835,  always 
feeling  a  sense  of  prosiralion  when  he  confined  himself  to  the  writing  desk 
for  some  hours,  especially  the  latter  part  of  ilje  tinie. 

At  this  lime  the  attention  of  the  physician  being  again  called,  the  spi- 
nal irritation  was  found  to  have  returned  to  an  aggravated  degree,  and  he 
was  advised  to  discontinue  his  studies  immediately,  attend  to  the  removal 
of  his  disease,  and  if  possible  attain  to  a  perfect  restoration  of  health  and 
vie;or.  But  a  short  time  elapsed  before  his  physician  was  led  to  inqtiire 
if  self-pollution  might  not  produce  or  aggravate  the  malady.  After  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  he  candidly  replied,  ''  It  may."^^  He  was  admonished 
that  he  must  abstain  imruediately  and  totally,  as  he  valued  his  life.  He 
replied,  '■'■  I  will,"  and  I  doubt  not  has  redeemed  his  pledge.  I  would 
here  observe,  he  is  a  young  man  of  as  unim|)eachable  repntaiion,  of  as  un- 
stained moral  character  (unless  this  may  form  an  exception),  as  lives  ; 
but  has  associated  little  more  with  the  other  sex  than  to  escape  notice 
for  singularity.  To  return.  Under  the  operation  of  remedies  that  were 
deemed  appropriate,  a  detail  of  which  it  is  presu[ned  would  be  neither 
interesting  nor  profitable,  the  s()inal  irritation  seemed  to  have  subsided, 
and  health  to  have  returned  so  far  that  he  ventured  to  walk  out,  but  it 
prostrated  him. 

This  alternate  apparent  recovery  and  prostration  have  been  repeated  a 
number  of  times,  and  he  is  now  laboring  under  an  increasing  gonorrhoea 
dormieniium,  but,  as  he  declares,  without  dreaming,  to  his  knowledge  and 
recollection.  These  emissions  never  fail  to  debilitate  him.  Since  irri- 
tation ceased  to  be  produced  by  pressure  on  the  spine,  there  has  been  a 
sense  of  "  tiredness  "  whenever  he  has  walked  far ;  and  when  anything  like 
pain  has  been  felt,  it  has  been  referred  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  junction, 
and  course  of  the  right  spermatic  cord,  attended  with  much  tenderness  of 
the  right  testicle,  and  laxity  of  the  cremasier  muscle.  Many  physicians 
have  been  consulted,  but  with  less  benefit  to  the  patient,  as  will  appear 
evident,  than  could  have  been  wished. 

I  here  rest  the  case,  pledging  my  word  to  answer  all  questions  neces- 
sary to  a  further  elucidation  of  tiie  subject. 

Now,  Sir,  that  my  attention  is  drawn  to  the  subject  of  asking  advice, 
I  venture  to  solicit,  through  the  same  medium,  information  on  the  pal[)o- 
logy  and  therapia  of  what  we  judge  to  be  "  cholera  infantum,"  at  the  fol- 
lowing stage,  viz.  when  vomiting  ceases,  and  purging  of  a  dark  green 
tenacious  substance  continues  ;  sometimes  changing  color,  &c.  attended 
with  retching,  yawning,  furred  tongue,  somewhat  accelerated  pulse,  in- 
tense thirst,  occasional  suspiration,  &c.  &c.  the  retching  generally  ac- 
companying the  movement  of  the  bowels.  In  this  vicinity,  wjiat  is  termed 
"summer  complaint  in  children,"  embracing  nearly  every  state  attended 
With  laxity  of  the  bowels,  is  seldom  rife  ;  and  when  it  is  so,  is  not  as 
fatal  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Western  country,  if  we  may  believe  reports. 
Nevertheless,  it  occasionally  proves  so,  being  seldom  if  ever  removed 
when  attended  with  the  above-named  symptoms.  I  will  merely  say,  in 
conclusion,  generally^  in  suck  cases,  though  not  always,  such  symptoms 
take  place  before  the  physician  is  called. 

If  the  above,  especially  the  former,  should  be  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  Journal,  which  I  deem  the  most  suitable" one  within  my 
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knowledge,  their  publication   will  confer  a  very  sensible  obligation  on  a 
patron.  V. 

Otsego  Co.  JV.  Y.  August  20//i,  1835. 


MEDICAL    REFLECTIONS.— NO.  V. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

In  my  last  No.*  on  the  inexpediency  and  invalidity  of  granting  patents 
for  the  practice  of  medicine,!  I  omitted  to  observe  that  the  law,  if  it  can 
be  so  construed  as  to  justify  the  issuing  of  patents  for  ifie  practice  of  me- 
dicine, is  unconstitutional  and  a  direct  infringement  upon  the  rights  of 
each  and  every  one  of  these  United  Stales.  In  a  government  like  ours, 
all  power  emanates  from  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacities  ;  and  it 
is  an  admitted  axiom  tiiat  all  power  not  expressly  deleo^aied  by  the  seve- 
ral States  to  the  general  government,  is  retained  in  the  Slate  governments 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  j)eople.  It  has  never  been  pretended  that  any 
power  to  regulate  ihe  practice  of  medicine  was  ever  granted  by  the  se- 
veral States  to  the  general  government,  and  consequently  a  large  portion 
of  the  Slates  have  enacted  laws  designedly  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
medicine.  But  what  has  been  the  effect  ?  Why,  instead  of  controlling 
quackery  under  its  usual  forms  of  patent  medicine,  nosirum,  and  patent 
doctor,  or  rather  patent  practitioner,  the  action  and  sanction  of  the  gene- 
ral government  have  increased  the  evils  which  the  several  States  attempt- 
ed to  retard.  The  Stale  laws  on  the  subject,  instead  of  being  respected 
and  reverenced  as  the  acts  of  sovereignty,  are  boldly  set  at  defiance  by 
men  destitute  of  science,  of  learning,  and  frequently  of  common  honesty. 
Tlie  present  writer  hazards  nothing  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  over- 
sight, and  not  a  deliberate  act  in  the  general  government,  to  commence 
issuing  such  patents  as  those  referred  to,  and  that  the  practice,  upon  re- 
consideration, will  not  be  continued,  altered  or  amended,  but  entirely 
annulled,  revoked  and  abolished.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every  Stale 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  prohibit,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  making  or  vending  any  secret  nostrum  or  patent 
medicine.  The  speculations  in  human  life  and  health  daily  carried  on 
by  apothecaries  in  their  trade  with  ihe^e  articles,  call  loudly  for  reform 
and  legislative  interference  ;  and  if  a  reform  cannot  be  brought  about 
either  by  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  propriety  and  ihe  acquirement 
of  adequate  knowledge  to  the  proper  exercise  of  their  calling,  or  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  perhaps  then  the  only  and  ultimate  remedy  may  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty,  who  may,  in  a  body,  refuse  to  trade  with 
all  apothecaries  and  others  who  deal  in  patent  medii  ines,  nostrums,  &n. 
This  subject  is  one  of  intense  interest,  and  I  feel  well  assured  that  I 
have  come  far  short  of  doing  it  justice — that  my  humble  abilities  are  in- 
adequate to  the  task,  and  that  there  are  others  whose  talents  and  arquire- 
menls  justly  designate  them  as  fit  persons  to  whom  I  mav  now  transfer  it. 
In  taking  my  leave  of  the  subject,  I  must  call  the  attention  of  your  cor- 
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t  Of  whicli  the  niununery  of  Thomson  and  Howard  are  examples. 
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respondent  J.  H.*  who  has  my  tf)anks  and  good  wishes  for  his  essay  in  a 
former  volume  of  the  Journal,  and  I  entreat  l]im  to  renew  his  communi- 
cations on  this  subject.  Gamma. 
August  ISth,  1835. 


MORTIFICATION  OF  THE  LOWER  LIP. 

[Comintinicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Something  has  been  communicated  in  your  Journal  of  late  upon  a  dis- 
ease termed  gangrenopsis,  or  gangrenous  erosion  of  the  cheek  or  some 
other  part  of  the  face.  Tlie  local  affection,  I  apprehend,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  above  appellation,  is  not  often,  if  ever,  sui  generis.,  but  rather 
a  consequence  or  sequel  of  erysipelatous,  typhous,  or  some  other  kind  of 
n)alignant  fever.     Take  an  example  : — 

A  boy,  4  years  of  age,  about  the  middle  of  last  May  was  violently  at- 
tacked with  fever.  On  rny  first  visit,  I  discovered  in  his  case  what 
seemed  to  indicate  great  danger,  and  pointed  it  out  to  his  parents.  There 
was  something  in  an  assemblage  of  his  symptoms  which  rendered  his  case 
peculiar,  and  which  is  not  very  easily  described.  He  lay  in  that  kind  of 
stupor,  and  had  tliat  low  muttering  delirium,  which  is  frequently  witness- 
ed in  the  last  stage  of  typhus,  and  sometimes  in  liydrocephalus  iniernus. 
His  eyes  were  sunken,  pulse  small  and  quick,  skin  dry  and  not  much 
above  the  natural  letiiperature.  He  had  had  pain  in  his  bowels,  attended 
with  a  looseness,  but  this  had  subsided  in  a  measure,  and  was  followed  by 
tossing  and  general  restlessness.  On  my  first  visit  I  indulged  little  ex- 
pectation of  his  recovery.  The  parents  could  give  no  account  of  the 
cause  of  his  sickness,  unless  it  was  fatigue,  occasioned  by  his  plays  the 
day  previous, 

I  commenced  the  treatment  by  giving  four  grains  of  calomel  every  four 
hours.  Next  day  I  found  the  medicine  had  operated  thoroughly  as  a 
cathartic,  and  had  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  disease.  Although 
the  fever  was  more  fully  developed,  the  cerebral  affection  was  much  re- 
lieved. Calomel  in  smaller  doses,  combined  with  James's  powder  and 
camphor,  every  four  hours,  was  my  [)rincipal  prescription  for  the  second 
day.  The  third  day  I  discovered  no  material  alteration.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  one  present  that  the  boy  might  have  worms,  I  gave  an 
infusion  of  Carolina  pink  and  senna,  in  addition  to  his  other  medicines. 

On  the  fourth  day  I  found  that  his  bowels  were  completely  evacuated, 
without  improving  his  case.  A  small  purple  blister,  not  larger  than  a 
cent,  had  made  its  appearance  on  his  left  side,  and  so  rapidly  did  it  spread 
that  in  a  few  hours  it  was  equal  in  extent  to  four  inches  square.  By  re- 
moving the  cuticle  and  evacuating  the  serum,  the  cutis  vera  appeared  of 
a  dark  color,  interspersed  with  bleeding  points.  This  was  followed  by 
smaller  blisters  of  a  similar  character  upon  different  parts  of  his  body, 
none  of  which  showed  any  disposition  to  heal.  Calomel,  up  to  the  filth 
day  of  his  disease,  had  been  used  freely,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  quench 


*  See  page  349,  Vol.  XII. 
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his  thirst  hy  drinking  cold   water.     His   mouth  and  face  were  in  a  good 
condition. 

But  things  did  not  long  remain  in  this  situation.  On  the  6th  day,  one 
side  of  his  face  began  to  swell,  and  so  rapidly  did  it  proceed,  that  by  the 
7lh  it  had  closed  one  eye  entirely.  It  appeared  nothing  different  from 
what  is  usually  seen  in  erysipelas  of  the  same  part.  The  future  treaKnent 
was  tonic^  soothing  and  cordial — consisting  princ-ipally  of  Sul|)h.  Q'linine, 
Carb.  Ammonia,  Of)ium,  Wine,  and  liheial  nourishment.  Mortification 
commenced  near  one  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  continued  to  extend,  so 
that  in  two  or  three  day?  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  lip  and  some 
part  of  the  face.  Blisters  and  yeast  poultices  were  apj)lied  over  the  mor- 
tified part,  and  nitric  acid  diluted  was  used  as  a  gargle.  But  all  was  un- 
availing. A  line  of  separation  formed,  but  did  not  afford  a  barrier  to  the 
mortification,  which  rapidly  progressed. 

While  this  process  of  partial  death  was  going  on,  some  of  the  patient's 
symptoms  were  actually  improved  ;  and,  what  is  not  uncommon  in  such 
cases,  fears  were  entertained  of  his  recovery  after  the  disease  had  made 
such  ravages  as  to  render  his  death  desirable.  He  died  in  just  two  weeks 
from  the  time  of  his  seizure. 

I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  physicians  are  able  to  obtain  a  cure  in 
cases  like  the  one  above  described.  Fortunately,  however,  such  cases 
are  not  frequent.  In  upwards  of  twenty  years  practice,  I  have  seen  but 
three  in  the  whole.  These  were  quite  analogous,  not  only  in  their  gen- 
eral appearance,  but  in  their  duration  and  termination.  In  every  instance 
where  the  complaint  is  symptomatic,  our  attention  is  to  be  directed  to 
the  primary  disease.  If  this  can  be  subdued  early,  we  have  little  to  fear 
from  what  may  be  termed  consequences. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  certain  febrile  affections  should  pro- 
duce or  terminate  in  gangrene  of  the  mouth  and  face  ?  My  answer  is, 
because  it  is  their  nature,  independent  of  adventitious  circumstances,  to 
do  so.  I  have  never  known  a  mercurial  salivation  produce  anything  like 
the  effects  narrated  in  the  above  case  ;  neither  do  I  believe  mercury  ca- 
pable of  thus  operating.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint in  question,  I  would  sooner  expect  to  find  a  remedy  in  its  early 
and  energetic  use,  in  many  cases,  at  least,  than  in  any  other  agent  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  may  be  given  early,  either  as  a  febrifuge  or 
to  restore  secretions,  or  with  a  view  to  its  specific  effect.  A  mercurial 
action,  when  properly  obtained,  it  is  well  known,  will  stand  against  alniost 
any  disease.  I  am  no  advocate  for  an  indiscriminate,  but  a  judicious  use 
of  mercury.  This  powerful  agent,  in  the  first  stage  of  many  cases  which 
are  hurrying  on  to  a  fatal  termination,  will  not  only  arrest  them  in  their 
progress,  but,  if  assisted  by  appropriate  remedies,  will  restore  the  patient 
to  his  usual  health.  But  whatever  remedies  we  use,  as  has  before  been 
intimated,  should  be  directed  to  the  primary  disease.  J.  S. 

J\Iontpelier,  Ft.  Sept.  6,  1835. 
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BOYLSTON  PRIZE   aUESTIONS. 

In  presenting  the  profession  with  the  dissertation  on  Cancer,  which  oc- 
cupies so  large  a  portion  of  (he  Journal  to-day,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
those  at  a  distance  to  understand  the  origin  and  object  of  these  annual 
essays.  Ward  Nicholas  Boylslon,  Esq.  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  citizen 
of  Boston,  was  the  individual  who  sonrie  years  since  placed  in  charge  of 
the  L^niversity  at  Cambridge,  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  Boylston  prizes.  A  committee  of  medical  gentlemen,  eminent 
for  their  acquirements,  are  selected  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the 
College,  which  committee  are  empowered  to  propose  questions  on  medi- 
cal subjects  to  the  profession  in  the  U.  States.  The  essays  on  these  sub- 
jects are  examined  by  the  committee,  separately,  and  the  one  most  meri- 
torious in  their  estimation,  even  if  at  variance  with  their  private  opinions, 
secures  for  its  author  the  prize  of  $50,  or  a  gold  medal,  suitably  inscribed, 
of  that  value.  The  names  of  successful  writers  are  wholly  unknown  till 
after  their  manuscripts  have  been  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  are  never  known,  unless  they  choose  to  be,  as  their 
papers  are  returned  any  time  within  a  year,  on  being  called  for,  with  un- 
broken seals  to  the  envelopes  containing  their  names. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  there  is  the  most  perfect  uprightness  and 
good  faith  manifested — that  there  is  neither  favoritism  nor  prejudice  ope- 
rating either  for  or  against  the  claims  of  writers.  There  has  been  a 
commendable  ambition  to  labor  discoverable  in  the  competitors,  as  no 
season  has  passed,  since  the  establishment  of  the  prizes,  without  attempts 
to  win  them  ;  and  every  approved  dissertation  has  been  creditable  to  the 
author,  and  honorable  to  our  country.  Dr.  Parsons  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly successful,  as  the  present  is  the  fourth  prize  he  has  carried  off. 
To  his  own  dissertation,  however,  we  cheerfully  refer  our  readers,  with  a 
full  belief  that  they  will  feel  their  obligations  to  him  for  the  best  treatise 
on  cancer — that  terror  of  patients — extant  in  the  English  language.  They 
will  regret,  with  the  author  and  with  us,  that  medical  science  is  yet  so 
inefficient  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  ;  but  all  the  known  resources 
of  our  art  will  be  found  plainly  and  candidly  detailed. 


ABRACADABRA. 

Although  this,  together  with  Dr.  Doane's  new  edition  of  "  Good's 
Study,"  has  been  a  considerable  time  on  hand,  it  has  been  inconvenient 
to  give  either  of  them  that  careful  examination  which  the  publishers  have 
a  right  to  expect  : — space  is  to  be  allotted  for  them  hereafter. 

With  respect  to  the  Jlhracadahra  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  great- 
est of  all  modern  medical  moonshine.  Homoeopathic  medicine,  by  Dr. 
William  Leo-Wolf,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  a  very  curious 
chain  of  ingenious  and  critical  research  is  discoverable  in  the  author.  He 
applies  potentials  to  Dr.  Hahnneman,  like  a  fearless  surgeon,  and  both 
by  reason,  and  plain  appeals  to  common  sense,  shows  that  homoeopathia 
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is  too  ridi(?ulous  to  merit  serious  consideration.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
one  of  Hahnneman's  great  truths — that  itch  is  the  only  cause  of  all  chronic 
diseases  !  The  publishers  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  their  polite 
attentions. 


THE    PLAGUE. 

A  LETTER  from  Marseilles  has  lately  been  published  in  jVew  York,  giving 
an  account  of  the  successful  treatment  of  cases  of  the  plague  by  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, and  of  his  belief  in  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  disease.  Dr.  A. 
is  not  the  only  medical  practitioner,  even  in  plague  countries,  who  con- 
siders it  merely  endemic.  The  celebrated  Clot-Bey  has  recently  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  M.  Chervin,  of  Paris,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  this  disease. 

"  The  number  of  medical  men  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria  does  not 
exceed  twenty.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  contagionists  in  a  high 
degree,  who  cover  themselves  with  oiled  silk,  and  only  touch  their  pa- 
tients at  a  distance.  At  Cairo  there  are  three  French  and  one  Spanish 
medical  men,  who  treat  plague  cases.  They  visit  their  patients  as  if  the 
latter  were  affected  with  an  ordinary  disease,  and  they  take  no  precau- 
tions of  any  kind  against  contagion.  The  time  devoted  by  them  to  each 
autopsy  is  nearly  three  hours.  Two  young  French  physicians  are  study- 
ing in  the  same  way  at  Alexandria.  The  plague  commenced  at  the 
latter  place  in  JVovember  last,  and  since  then  has  destroyed  20,000  persons. 

"  The  first  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
inflammatory  typhoid  fever.  About  the  third  day  the  buboes  and  car- 
buncles of  the  plague  appear,  and  signs  of  intestinal  irritation  set  in.  On 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  petechi?e  and  bluish  spots  make  their  a[)pear- 
ance  on  the  skin.  The  petechias  are  particularly  observed  on  the  neck, 
the  chest,  and  the  limbs.  The  buboes  rarely  attack  the  neck,  and  are 
oftener  observed  in  the  groin  than  in  the  axilla.  The  bodies  in  general 
do  not  seem  to  have  a  greater  tendency  to  putrefaction  than  any  others, 
and  are  far  from  exhibiting  the  frightful  appearance  which  is  generally 
described  by  authors  and  painters.  After  death  the  arteries  are  found 
empty,  and  the  heart  and  veins  filled  with  dark  blood.  The  spleen  is 
very  much  engorged,  and  often  of  double  its  natural  volume,  and  softened. 
The  kidneys  are  of  a  dark-blue  color,  and  the  stomach  always  contains  a 
dark  fluid,  its  membrane  being  much  injected  with  spots,  like  petechias 
or  ecchymosis.  The  intestines  exhibit  the  same  appearance.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  are  always  engorged,  and  exhibit  a  volume  five  or  six 
lines  larger  than  natural  ;  their  tissue  is  soft,  and  of  a  dark  blue.  The 
same  change  is  seen  in  all  the  glands  along  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen 
and  chest.  There  is  engorgement  of  the  sub-arachnoid  veins,  but  with 
this  exception,  the  parenchyma  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  do  not 
present  any  remarkable  change,  save  in  two  or  three  cases,  where  it 
appeared  a  little  softened. 

"  The  physicians  of  Alexandria  do  not  believe  the  disease  to  be  epi- 
demic, while,  on  the  contrary,  M.  Clot-Bey  and  his  friends  are  convinced 
of  its  being  so.  He  does  not  attempt  at  present  to  decide  the  question  of 
contagion,  though  he  evidently  leans  to  the  side  of  non-contagion  ;  but 
he  observes  that  six  physicians,  besides  students,  attendants,  &.C.,  have 
been  in  the  daily  habit  of  touching  and  dressing  the  patients,  witiiout  any 
one  of  them  as  yet  having  been  afTected  by  the  disease." 
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Laceration  of  the  Perineum. — In  the  9th  Vol.  of  the  Medical  Journal  is 
a  case  of  this  nature  dctiiiled  hy  Dr.  John  P.  Mettaner,  of  Virginia,  in 
which  an  operation  was  successfully  performed.  Leaden  ligatures  were 
made  use  of,  and  the  divided  surfaces,  which  had  healed,  were  thus  kept  in 
contact,  after  hvAnii  denuded,  and  in  si.x  weeks  were  perfectly  re-united. 
A  new  method  has  lately  been  adopted  in  England  hy  Mr.  Copcland, 
who  has  succeeded  in  curing  several  patients  laboring  under  recto-vagi- 
nal cotrm)unication,  simply  hy  dividing  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  anus. 
This  divisiot),  hy  causing  the  fbeces  to  flow  out  of  the  rectum  as  fast  as 
they  enter  it,  keeps  the  bowel  in  an  empty  and  passive  state,  and  the 
comfnunication  is  thus  enabled  to  cicatrize.  It  is  evident  that  the  expe- 
diency of  this  operation  depends  upon  circumstances  which  the  practi- 
tioner carmot  always  command.  The  laceration  must  necessarily  be  re- 
cent, and  the  parts  in  a  healthy  state. 


Creosote. — The  Harveian  Society  of  Edinburgh  have  fixed  on  the  fol- 
lowing subject  as  their  Prize  Essay  for  the  year  J836,  vi/,.  "  The  Chemi- 
cal and  Medical  properties  of  Creosote,  with  the  best  means  of  preparing 
it."  The  prize  is  either  a  copy  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Dr.  Harvey's 
works,  or  a  silver  medal  with  a  s\utable  inscri[)tion,  at  the  option  of  the 
candidate.  The  editors  of  the  U.  S.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  New 
York,  also  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  the  same  sui)ject — the 
dis.-^ertations  to  be  addressed  to  them  in  the  usual  mant>er,  free  of  ex- 
pense, on  or  before  the  1st  of  May  ne.xt.  The  prize  will  be  a  copy  of 
Prof  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence  (new  edition),  and  a  copy  of  Har- 
per's new  edition  of  Good's  Study  of  Medicine — both  elegantly  bound  in 
calf. 


JVe?o  Medical  Work. — Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  about  to  put  to  press  a  Treatise  on  General  Therapeutics,  by 
Professor  Dunglison.  The  same  publishers  will  also,  as  we  are  inforn>ed 
by  the  N.  A.  Archives,  shortly  issue  "  Clark's  Treatise  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption." 

Medical  Deo^rees. — At  the  late  Commencement  at  Williams  College, 
the  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  on  ^7  ;  at  Yale  College,  17,  and  the 
honorary  degree  on  four.  At  Bowdoin  College,  the  degree  of  M.D.  was 
conferred  on  William  Adams,  Royal  M.  Ayer,  Madison  Bray,  Henry  S. 
Dearborn,  Samuel  Dinsmore,  Ezekiel  D.  French,  William  L.  Harmon, 
William  Hunnewell,  IVathaniel  J.  Knight,  Joseph  H.  jVorth,  Alvah  Par- 
ker, Noah  O.  Parker,  Hazard  A.  Potter,  Joseph  F.  Potter,  Putnam 
Simonton,  Samuel  M.  Smith,  Henry  A.  True,  and  Aurelius  L.  Wey- 
mouth. No  honorary  degrees  were  conferred.  Jedidiah  Cobb,  M.D.  of 
Cincirmati,  Ohio,  was  elected  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the 
Medical  School  of  Maine,  and  William  Perry,  M.D.  of  Exeter,  N.  H. 
was  elected  a  lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  for  the 
next  course  of  lectures. 


Creosote  in  Diabetes. — Prof  Grant  having  been  unsuccessful  in  seven 
cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  was  induced  to  treat  the  eighth  with  creosote, 
which  was  completely  successful.     The  patient  was  a  man,  fifty  years 
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old,  who  had  passed  seven  Berlin  quarts  of  urine,  daily,  containing  con- 
siderable sugar.  An  emetic  was  first  given,  beside  some  other  niedici- 
nals,  but  ineftectually,  till  eight  drops  of  creosote  were  swallowed,  every 
day,  for  a  while,  in  the  form  of  pills.  Very  speedily  the  quantity  of  urine 
was  reduced  nearly  one-half,  and  favorably  changed  in  character.  Fi- 
nally, after  a  gradual  daily  increase  of  dose,  the  patient  took  twenty-four 
drops  a  day.  The  urine  now  assumed  a  natural  color,  containing  the 
ingredient  of  that  fluid  in  its  normal  condition,  and  the  man  was  consi- 
dered cured. 

This  article  appears  to  be  destined  to  produce  a  very  important  revo- 
lution in  the  mode  of  treating  several  diseases  heretofore  the  dread  of  the 
profession. 

Death  of  Leaves  by  the  Fumes  of  Lead. — A  young  sugar  tree  {acer  sac- 
charinum),  planted  along  one  of  the  side-walks  of  this  city,  put  forth  se- 
veral tufts  of  leaves  near  the  top  of  the  stem,  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground.  When  they  were  growing  luxuriantly,  the  box,  a  large  one,  in 
which  the  tree  was  enclosed  for  protection,  was  painted  with  white  lead, 
in  oil.  By  the  next  day  the  whole  of  them  had  wilted,  and  have  since 
been  replaced  with  a  new  crop.  This  was  a  palpable  and  fatal  case  of 
saturnine  paralysis  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

fVestern  Journal  of  the  Mtdical  and  Physical  Sciences. 


JSTitrate  of  Silver  in  Tonsillitis. — It  is  well  known  that  no  disease  is 
more  likely  to  recur  than  suppurating  tonsillitis,  which,  under  the  name  of 
quincy,  will  return  upon  some  persons,  on  the  slightest  exposure  to  a 
cold  and  damp  atmosphere,  subjecting  them  to  repeated  suppurations.  It 
is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  on  the  access  of  this  malady,  a  vi- 
gorous and  early  ap[)lication  of  lunar  caustic,  in  the  solid  form,  or  dis- 
solved in  rain  water,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce, 
will  more  certainly  arrest  the  inflammation  and  prevent  an  abscess,  than 
any  other  method  of  treatment.  If,  however,  there  should  he  fever,  ve- 
nesection and  an  emetic  should  be  premised.  The  application  of  solid 
caustic  to  the  tonsils  until  they  "  turn  pale,"  gives  but  little  pain.  If  it 
should  escape  from  the  quill  and  be  swallowed,  it  may  be  decomposed 
with  salt  and  water,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. — Ibid. 


Chalybcates  in  Dropsy. — Dr.  William  Pettit,  of  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  has  sent  us  a  paper  commending  the  use  of  Rubigo  Ferri  mixed 
with  Port  wine,  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  He  thinks  that  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Rush,  in  favor  of  the  antiphlogistic  method,  has  had,  in  many  in- 
stances, an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  practice  of  American  physicians. 
Dr.  P.  states,  that  his  attention  was  some  time  since  directed  to  this  me- 
dicine, by  Dr.  Isaac  Parker,  of  Jeflli'rson  county,  in  this  State,  an  old  and 
respectable  physician,  who  assured  him  that  he  was  generally  successful 
in  the  management  of  ascites  and  anasarca,  by  means  of  the  following 
preparation  : — 

R.     Carbonnto  of  Iron,  3  i- 
Port  Wine,  Hj.     Mix. 

Agitate  when  used,  and  give  half  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a  day 
Dr.  Pettit  has  given  two  successful  cases  in  detail. — Ibid. 
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To  CoRRF.spONDF.NTs. — Thc  followinpr  orij^inal  communications  are  on  hand  for 
insertion: — ConstitiitioiuU  Kffbcts  from  Local  Injury — Case  of  Cornoitis — Effect 
of  Alcoiiol  on  the  Liver — CasiC  of  Gortorrhdjal  Opiithalniia.  Also  a  translation  of 
Researches  on  the  Nutriment  of  Gelatine,  and  a  corrected  copy  of  Dr.  Mettauer's 
essay  on  the  Crusta  Genu  Equina),  published  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Phil.  .Journal. — 
The  Meteorolofj^ical  Table  for  the  last  month  has  not  been  received  from  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  hitherto  reofular  transmission. 


Died — At  St.  Helena  Island,  S.  C.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Capers,  aged  4J,  a  graduate 
of  Yale. — At  Greenbush,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Charles  Hale,  aged  36. 

Wliole  tiiiiiiher  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  fortniglit  endinp  Sept.  12,  1^0.  Males,  73 — Females,  57. 
Uf  scarlet  fever,  2 — infantile,  )2— d\  sentery,  10— convulsions,  fi — teething,  3— crou[t,  1— inflamma- 
tion of  the  luofis,  I— fever  and  ague,  4 —  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  2— diow  red,  1— disejise  (i  the 
head,  I — throat  disteni|(er,  5— measles,  14 — bilious  fevei,  2— inflammation  of  the  stomach,  J — inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  2 — cholera  morbus.  2 — disease  of  the  heart.  2— lunp  fever,  3  — cholera  infantum, 
3— epilepsy,  1— dropsy  on  the  brain,  3 — decline,! — old  aue,  4 — hooping  cough,  5 — consumption.  8 — 
hip  complaint,  1 — inrtamiiialion  of  tlie  bowels,  I — accidental,  1 — worms,  2 — dropsy,  2 — typhous  fever, 
7 — mortification,  1 — bowel  complaint,  4 — liver  complaint,  1 — canker,  1— disease  of  the  brain,  1 — brain 
fever,  1— cramp,  1 — quincy,  1.     Stillborn,  2. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WASHINGTON   MEDICAL   COLLEGE   OF   BALTIMORE. 

The  Annual  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  thc  last  Monday  of  October. 

James  H.  .Miller,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

Samuel  K.  Jennings,  M.D.  Prof.  Materia  Medica,  Tiierapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
WiLLiA.M  W.  Hardy,  MA).  Piofessor  Obstetrics  and  the  iMseastis  of  Women  and  Children. 
John  C.  S    Moukur,  .M.I).  Professor  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
John  P,  Mettauer,  .M.I).  Professor  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy, 
Edward  Foreman,  M.D,  Lectuier  on  Chemistry,  &:c. 

Washi.ngto.v  II.  Hard  y,  M.D.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.     This  department  will  be  open  from  the 
Ist  of  October.  Sept  l(j— 3t 

BOYLSTON    MEDICAL   PRIZE   QUESTIONS, 

The  Boylston  Medical  (Committee,  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University, 
consists  of  the  following  physicians,  viz. — John  C.  Warren,  M  D. — Rufus  Wyman,  M.D. — George 
C.  Shattuck,  M  D. — Jacob  Bigelow,  M.D. —  Walter  Channing,  M.D. — John  B.  Brown,  M.D. — 
George  Hayward,  M.D. — John  Randall,  M.D. — and  Enoch  Hale,  Jr    M.D. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  ihe  Committee  held  on  Wednesday,  August  (ith,  1635,  a  premium  of  fifty 
dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  was  awarded  to  Luther  V.  Bell,  M.D.  of  Derry,  N.  H.  for  a 
dissertation  on  the  following  question — "  What  diet  can  be  selected,  which  will  insure  the  greatest 
probable  healiii  and  strength  to  the  laborer  in  the  climate  of  JSew  England  ;  quantity  and  quality,  and 
the  time  and  iiijinner  of  taking  it,  to  be  considered." 

Another  piemium  of  the  same  value  was  awarded  to  Usher  Parsons,  M.D.  of  Providence,  R.  I.  for 
a  disseitation  on  this  question—"  What  are  the  diagnostic  marks  of  cancer  of  the  breast;  and  is  this 
disease  curable  ? " 

The  following  prize  questions  for  the  year  1836  are  now  before  the  public,  viz. 

"  1st.  How  far  are  the  external  means  of  exploring  the  condition  of  the  internal  organs  to  be  consi- 
dered useful  and  important  in  medical  practice."' 

"2d.  To  what  e.vtent  is  an  active  medical  practice  useful  in  the  common  continued  fever  of  this 
country  .' " 

Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted,  post  paid,  to  John  C.  W^arren,  M.D.  Boston, 
on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  .\|)ril,  183ti. 

The  following  questions  are  now  ofl'ered  for  the  year  1837,  viz. 

"  1st.   What  is  the  nature  of  Neuralcia,  and  what  is  the  best  mode  of  treating  it  .^  " 

"  2d.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  places,  has  Intermittent  Fever  been  indigenoiis  in  N.  England  .'" 

Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted  as  above,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of 
April,  1837. 

The  author  of  the  successful  dissertation  on  either  of  the  above  subjects,  will  be  entitled  to  fifty 
dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  at  his  option. 

Each  dissertation  must  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  packet,  on  which  shall  be  written  some 
device  or  sentence,  and  within  shall  be  enclosed  the  author's  name  and  place  of  residence.  The 
same  device  or  sentence  is  to  be  written  on  the  dissertation  to  which  the  packet  is  attached. 

All  unsuccessful  dissertations  are  de|)osited  with  the  Secretary,  from  whom  tliey  may  be  obtained, 
if  called  for  within  one  year  after  they  have  been  received. 

By  an  order  adopted  in  the  year  1826,  thc  Secretary  was  directed  to  publish  annually  the  following 
votes,  viz. 

1st.  That  the  Board  do  not  consider  themselves  as  approving  the  doctrines  contained  in  any  of  the 
dissertations  to  which  the  premiums  may  be  adjudged. 

2d.  That  in  case  of  the  publication  of  a  successful  dissertation,  the  author  be  considered  as  bound 
to  print  the  above  vote  in  connection  therewith.  GEORGE  HAYWARD,  Sec'y. 

Boston,  August  22,  1835.  3te3w 

Publishers  of  Newspapers  and  Medical  Journals,  throughout  the  United  States,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  give  the  above  an  insertion. 


100  Medical  Mvertisements. 

MEDICAL    AND   SURGICAL    EDUCATION. 

The  subscriber  continues  to  receive  niedic:il  pupils  at  the  United  :States  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
and  to  offer  them  the  following  advantages. 

The  institution  at  present  contains  seventy  beds:  all  of  which  are  occupied  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  by  the  subjects,  both  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment  'I'he  number  of  patients  in  the  spring 
and  summer  is  rather  less.  The  averaae  number  daily,  throughout  the  last  year,  was  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty.  The  number  is  annually  increasing.  A  greater  variety  of  disease  is  thus  presented, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  those  hospitals  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  any  city. 

The  students  have  unrestrained  access  to  these  cases  during  all  hours:  as  also  to  the  extensive 
apothecary  shop  connected  with  the  establishment. 

A  valuable  medical  library  is  offered  for  their  use. 

Facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  demonstrative  anatomy,  are  afforded  through  the  winter. 

The  students  are  provided  with  a  suitable  apartment  in  the  hospital,  which  is  furnished  with  fuel 
and  lights,  without  charge. 

Fees,  $50  a  year. 

Board  may  be  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  at  from  $2,50  to  $3,00  per  week. 

Boston,  Jlprd  21,  16-35.  (April  29.— if.)  C.  H.  STEDMAN. 

MEDICAL    INSTllUTION    OF    YALE    COLLEGE. 

The  annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  'I'hursday,  Nov.  5,  1835,  and 
will  continue  seventeen  weeks.  There  are  at  least  five  lectures  daily  throughout  the  term,  and  a 
part  of  Ulie  time  six.    The  several  branches  are  taught  as  follows,  viz. : 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Thomas  Hubbard,  M.D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Eli  Ives,  M.D. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  by  B.  Silliman,  M.D. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  by  William  Tullt,  M.D. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  J.  KNinnx,  M.D. 

Obstetrics,  by  Timoihy  P.  Beers,  M.D. 

The  fee  for  each  of  the  first  five  branches  is  $12,50,  and  for  the  last  $6,00  ,  which,  together  with  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $5,00  and  a  contingent  bill  of  $2,50,  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.  The  graduation 
fee  is  $15. 

Since  the  last  term,  extensive  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  College  buildings; — those  parts  of 
It  especially  vvhich  are  appropriated  to  anatomical  purposes,  have  been  made  more  extensive  and 
commodious,  and  every  facility  will  be  afforded  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  anatomy. 

The  price  of  board,  lodging,  &c.  in  New  Haven,  is  from  ^'2  to  $3  a  week,  and  other  necessary  arti- 
cles in  proportion.  (Sept.  3— eptiw.) 

MEDICAL     INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  Medical  Instruction, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  the  following  terms: 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  lire  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  will  receive 
Clinical  Lectures  on  the  cases  vvhich  they  witness  there. 

Ifislruciion,  by  examination  or  lectures,  will  be  given  in  the  intervals  of  the  Public  Lectures  of  the 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry  By  D.r.  Chanmng. 

On  Phyjiiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics, and  Materia  Medica  .        .        .         By  Dr.  Ware. 

On  the  Principles  and  I'ractice  of  Surgery        --.--._-     By  Dr.  (^tjs. 
On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative        --------        By  Dr.  Lewis. 

For  the  greater  accoininadation  of  the  Class,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  instruct- 
ers,  having  in  it  a  large  library,  and  furnished  with  lights  and  f"uel,  without  charge  to  the  students. 

The  Fees  will  be,  fur  one  ye  ir,  .S'OJ.     Six  inonlhs,  :$5'J.     Three  months,  !j;25. 

The  Fees  are  to  be  p  lid  in  advance.  No  credit  will  be  given,  e.\cept  on  sulficient  security  of  some 
persiMi  ill  Boston,  nor  fur  a  I  niger  period  than  six  months. 

Applicati.ms  are  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Walter  Chanmng,  Treinont  Street,  opposite  the  Treinont 
House,  Boston  Gm.  W  ALTER  iCHANNlNG, 

JOHN   WARE, 

Boston,  April  1,  1835.  GEORGE  W.  OTIS,  Jr. 

WLVSLOW  LEWIS,  Jr 

MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  Instruction  on  the  following 
terms  : — 

Convenient  Kdoin's  well  fiirni-ilied,  wilh  arcoss  to  a  good  .Medical  Library,  and  the  necessary  faci- 
lities for  di;in:)iistr;itive  Airitoiiiv  and  Surgical  oiietntiuns. 

The  privilKijc  uf  iilitiding  at  the  al.nsluuse  .and  a  private  hospital,  now  in  successful  operation, 
trtgjth  !r  with  tin;  i  n\\  irt  itii  cises,  both  in  physic  and  surgery,  which  occur  in  a  pretty  extensive  pri- 
vate practice.     Terms— s.'jO  a  year.  JOSEPH  H.  FLINT, 

ELISHA   MATHER, 
Northampton,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

^;CT'  Instruction  in  modern  Dentiatrv  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  compensation. 

May  13.  '  eopfim 

THE  BOSTON  MEDK^AI  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  f-v.-ry  Wednesday,  by  0. 
CL  VPP,  JR.  at  18}  vVashinmon  Street,  corner  ot' Franklin  Street,  to  whoinal!  com mnniral ions  must 
beadilre3sed,/>o^t  pairf.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  Il  i.<also  published  in  Monthly  Pari.x,  on  the 
Isl  otevcry  m  )iitli,  each  Part  coiilaiiiiiiii  the  wecklv  numbers  <if  the  preceding  month,  slitclied  in  a 
cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  in  advance,  S3, 50  after  three  inonilis,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  williin  the 
year. — Every  seventh  copy, gratis.— Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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RESEARCHKS   OF  M.  EDWARDS,  OiS  THE    NUTRIMENT  OF  GELATINE. 

TRAKSLATED     FROM     THE     JOURNAL     DE     CHIMIE     MEDICALEj     DE      PHARMACIE,     ET      DE 

TOXICOLOGIE,    FOR    JULV    LAST. 

BY     J.      CHICKERING,      M.D.      BOSTON. 
[Communicated  for  llie  Rosion  Medical  and  Surgical  Jo\irnal.J 

It  is  well  known  iliat  there  has  of  late  been  a  disrussion  relating  to  the 
aliineniary  properties  of  Gelatine,  in  which  one  of  our  colleagues  (M. 
Julia  Fonienelle)  has  taken  an  active  part.  We  here  publish  the  results 
obtained  by  M.  Edwards. 

This  physiologist,  in  order  to  determine  the  variations  of  strength,  and 
whether  they  were  subject  to  a  regular  law,  endeavored  to  measure  that 
of  the  same  individual  at  fiv-^^iifferent  times  of  the  day  :  at  7  and  11 
oVlo(k,  A.  M.  and  at  U.'J^"and  11,  P.  M. 

These  experiment§||^t*peaied  on  ten  successive  days,  under  the  most 
siuiilar,  the  most  cywiary  and  simple  circumstances,  gave  for  the  force 
of  the  hands,  by'Qfl^  dynamometer,  the  following  means  : — 

^^         At    7,  A.M.  -        -        67V. 

^^  "   11      "  -        -        -     72° 

^^  "     I 'p.m.-        -        -        73°! 

^  "     7,     "  -        -        -     7P,12. 

«  11,     «      -        -        -        67°,6. 


-i^' 


Thus,  from  the  hour  of  rising  at  7,  A.  M.,  up  to  1,  P.  M.,  the  force 
was  increasing  ;  afterwards,  it  decreased  in  the  interval  from  that  time  to 
11,  P.  M.  Thus,  the  course  of  muscular  strength  is  ascending  the  first 
half  of  the  day,  and  descending  the  last  half.  Finally,  the  least  intensity 
occurs  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  day,  especially  at  the  commencement. 

What  produces  this  effect  ?  Is  it  the  food  taken  in  the  niorning  an 
hour  after  rising,  which  developes  the  strength  during  this  period  ?  Or, 
is  it  the  course  natural  to  our  animal  economy,  independently  of  every 
foreign  exciting  cause  ? 

In  order  to  know  to  which  it  belongs,  the  hour  of  the  repast  was 
changed,  but  in  such  a  ruanner  as  not  to  affect  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  breakfast,  taken  as  above  at  8,  was  deferred  till  half  past  10. 
DiM-ing  this  intervid,  we  measured  by  the  dynaujometer,  at  7,  9^,  and 
10*.  the  strength  of  the  individual.  The  mean  of  these  trials  showed 
that  during  the  interval,  without  taking  any  food,  and  without  the  percep- 
tible action  of  any  exciting  cause  on  the  strength,  it  was  progressively 
increased. 

Therefore,  when  we  fast,  we  experience  after  rising  a  progressive  de- 
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velopment  of  muscular  strength  during  a  great  part  of  the  morning,  without 
any  exciting  causie  hut  the  regular  play  of  our  organs,  and  the  genial  action 
of  external  agents,  under  the  free  air  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  influence  of  food  seems,  then,  to  be  nothing  in  this  case  ;  at  the 
same  lime,  as  it  is  certain  that  this  influence  exists,  in  order  to  show  the 
effects,  we  must  change  the  process. 

The  means  which  M.  Edwards  resorted  to,  were  to  make  trial  of  the 
dynamometer  immediately  before  the  repast,  then  to  repeat  it  iuunediately 
after,  and  at  successive  irjlervals.  By  this  method,  having  determined 
the  strength  at  7,  9^  and  lOi,  as  in  the  preceding  series  of  experinjenis, 
breakfast  was  taken  immediately  alter  ;  as  soon  as  that  was  over^  a  new 
trial  was  made  of  muscular  strenglh,  which  was  found  considerably  aug- 
mented ;  it  liad  increased  7°.  The  repast  in  question  consisted  of  a 
bowl  of  chocolate  and  a  little  bread  ;  the  object  was,  first,  to  know  if  the 
water  which  formed  a  part,  would  produce  the  whole  or  a  ()art  of  the 
determined  eflect. 

Thus,  under  circumstances  perfectly  similar,  and  on  the  next  day  after 
the  preceding  experiujents,  the  same  person  took  simply  water  in  the 
proportion  it  entered  into  the  bowl  of  chocolate,  and,  after  the  satne  space 
of  time  (eight  minutes),  he  had  recourse  to  the  dynamometer,  which,  in- 
stead of  an  increase,  showed  a  dinjinution  of  2^.  The  experiment,  re- 
peated on  three  successive  days,  gave  the  same  result. 

The  second  element  to  be  appreciated  was  the  sugar,  which  was  tried 
in  connection  with  the  water,  but  the  sweetened  water  gave  also  a  sensi- 
ble diminution. 

Trial  was  then  made  of  chocolate  sweetened  and  prepared  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  water  ;  there  was  now  no  longer  a  diminution,  but  an 
increase  of  3*^,7  by  the  dynamometer.  This  result  was  constant  during 
the  three  days  of  the  experiment.  Tlius,  the  only  substances  in  ihe  re- 
past, which  were  efficient  in  increasing  the  strength,  were  the  chocolate 
and  the  bread. 

The  object  of  the  following  experitnents  was  to  examine,  but  always 
by  the  same  analytical  process,  tiie  effects  of  gelatine  on  the  variations  of 
the  muscular  slrengih.  The  ordinary  broth  was  first  used,  but  it  being 
customary  to  take  it  hot,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  the  effects  of 
an  elevated  temperature  ;  for,  in  the  pre:eding  experiments,  the  sweet- 
ened water  was  taken  at  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Six  ounces  of  water  was  diank  at  122°  F.,  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  taking  the  broth  ;  after  8  minutes,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments, 
the  dynamometer  showed  a  diminution  of  force  of  '^^^  ;  there  was  the 
same  result  on  three  successive  days.  Thus,  the  elevation  of  the  tem- 
perature, far  from  increasing  the  strength,  on  the  contrary  diminished  it, 
though  water,  taken  at  the  common  temperature,  caused  less  diminution. 

The  effect  of  temperature  being  thus  ascertained,  tiial  was  made  of 
broth  of  a  very  good  quality  ;  the  effect  was  very  great,  and,  lor  four 
days,  the  sudden  increase  was  from  G  to  8  d»>grees. 

A  broth  was  then  iiiade  by  substituting  two  ounces  of  gelatine  for  the 
three  pounds  of  meat,  which  is  used  for  the  same  quantity  ol  water.  This 
broth  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  broth  ;  taken  at  the 
same  hour,  and  under  the   same   circumstances  as  in  the  trial  ol   the  first 
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kind,  it  gave,  by  the   dynamometer,  an  increase  of  force  of  9  degrees — 
thai  is,  greater  by  ivvo  degrees  ihan  in  the  [)receding  experinienis. 

After  making  these  experiments  on  ihe  same  irjdividual,  M.  Edwards, 
in  order  to  obiaiji  comparative  results,  experimented  upon  31  soldiers  of 
tlie  43d  regiment.  The  trial  of  the  dynarnometer  gave,  before  break- 
fast, 79^87  ;  after,  82°,33  ;  before  dinner,  77°,32  ;  after,  82°,16.  This 
trial  was  rep(?aled  on  another  company  of  the  sacne  regiment,  com[)osed 
of  very  stiong  men.  The  experiments  were  on  26  grenadiers  ;  the  dif- 
ference, before  and  after  breaki^asi,  was  4°  (3°  for  those  of  the  centre)  ; 
before  and  after  dinner,  6°  (5°  for  those  of  the  centre). 

The  strength  of  the  san)e  soldiers  of  the  company  of  the  centre  and  of 
that  of  grenadiers,  was  tried  before  and  after  soup,  at  breakfast  and  at 
dinner. 

Increase  after  soup. 
Company  of  tlie  centre.  Do.  Grenadiers. 

At  breakfast,  1,42.         -         -         -         3,93. 
At  dinner,       4,51.   -        -         -        -     5,35. 

The  26  grenadiers  all  showed  an  increase  of  strength  after  breakfast  : 
of  31  soldiers  of  the  centre,  25  only  ;  after  dinner,  28.  In  four  cases,  a 
diminution  of  streniith  was  observed  after  breakfast  and  after  dinner.  The 
author  thinks  from  this,  that  with  strong  men  there  is  an  increase  of 
strength  after  every  nioderate  meal,  and  that  tlie  exceptions  observed 
were  owing  to  the  subjects  being  less  vigorous.  In  order  to  be  convinced 
of  this,  he  experimented  on  young  men  of  a  boarding  school  ;  the  mean 
resuli  was  contrary  to  what  he  observed  in  the  soldiers.  So  likewise,  in 
subjects  who,  by  reason  of  age,  present  a  feebleness  in  a  healthy  and  sound 
constitution,  there  was  an  immediate  diminution  of  muscular  strength  after 
each  repast. 

This  difference  between  the  immediate  effects  of  food  on  the  muscular 
strength,  arising  from  individual  vigor  or  feebleness,  deserves  attention. 
The  elevation  or  depression  of  strength,  which  follows  the  ingestion  of 
food,  is,  we  may  say,  instantaneous  ;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  passing  con- 
tact, and  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  subsequent  effect,  arising 
from  the  digestion  of  ingested  substances.  This  operation,  commencing 
imfiiediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  food  into  the  stomach,  tends  to  con- 
centrate in  this  organ  the  strength  of  the  individual,  and  consequently  to 
counter-balance  the  other  effect.  Thus,  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  there 
are  two  oj)posite  tendencies,  and  the  difference  only  is  recognized  by  the 
dynamometer.  This  diflerence  is  less  in  feeble  persons,  and  more  in 
the  vigorous. 

If  the  quantity  of  food  is  moderate,  the  call  for  strength  to  the  stomach 
will  be  less,  while  for  the  excitement  produced  by  contact,  there  will  be 
the  same  as  if  the  repast  had  been  more  copious.  Whence  we  think 
there  may  be  cases  in  which,  after  soup,  the  developn)ent  of  muscubr 
j)ower  will  be  greater  than  at  the  close  of  dinner ;  this  happens  with  many 
females.  This  is,  adds  M.  Edwards,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
spiced  gelatine  broth,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  unequalled.  These  ex^ 
periments  have  been  repeated  at  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Louis. 

At  dinner  hour,  wh(>n  the  repast  conimences  with  a  soup  made  with  a 
solution  of  spiced  gelatine   with  a  prescribed   portion  of  meat,  a  ceriairi 
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number  of  the  sick  in  the  male  wards  of  M.  Bielt,  have  been  put  to  ihree 
trials  of  the  dynamometer  ;  one  before,  another  after  the  sonj),  and  the 
last  at  the  close  of  the  dinner.  The  mean  result  is  as  follows  : — Before 
gelatine  soup,  66°  ;  afier  it,  68°. 

From  similar  experiments  made  on  37  female  patients  under  the  care 
of  M.  Aliberi,  the  means  were  : — Before  gelatine  soup,  45°  ;  after  it, 
48°.  In  the  two  cases  there  was,  at  the  end  of  the  repast,  a  mean  aug- 
mentation of  slrenglh. 

**  All  these  results,"  continues  M.  Edwards,  "  show  the  effect  of 
spiced  gelatine  broth  with  meat  ;  such  is  prescribed  by  the  author,  and 
such  is  prepared  at  Saint  Louis." 

We  should  think  that  the  gelatine  serves  only  to  give  substance  to  the 
body,  and  that  the  excitation  of  slrenglh  depends  solely  on  the  palatable 
and  fragrant  qualities  of  the  broth.  In  order  to  decide  this  question,  broth 
was  prepared,  some  wiih  two  ounces  of  spiced  gelatine,  and  some  with 
four  ounces.  The  subject  of  the  first  experiments  used  for  three  days 
each  of  these  two  kinds  of  broih.  The  first  gave  an  increase  of  strength 
of  9°  ;  the  second  gave  one  of  11 '^,34.  ''  Thus,"  says  M.  Edwards, 
'^  we  may  say  in  general  terms,  that  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  gelatine 
on  the  muscular  strength,  tends  to  increase  in  the  proportion  of  this  sub- 
stance ;  whence  it  will  result,  that  meat  broth,  made  with  two  ounces  of 
gelatine  and  one  pound  of  meat,  will  act  or  tend  to  act  more  energetically, 
and  for  a  longer  time,  on  the  n)uscular  strength,  than  the  ordinary  broth 
prepared  with  four  pounds  of  meat." 

It  ought  to  be  seen  by  this  abstract,  that  M.  Edwards  has  confirmed 
the  statement  of  M.  Julia  Fontenelle  in  his  memoir  read  in  September, 
1834,  before  the  Institute,  in  which  he  first  maintained  that  good  food 
is  to  be  known  less  by  the  weight  which  the  body  may  acquire,  than  by 
the  increase  of  muscular  power.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  the 
work  of  M.  Julia  Fontenelle,  who  noted  not  merely  the  strength  of  the 
hands,  but  also  that  of  the  body.  We  have  thought  it  proper  to  make 
the  remark  here,  because  M.  Edwards  has  nowhere  mentioned  the  labors 
of  this  last,  although  they  preceded  his  own  by  more  than  eight  months. 

September  J  1835. 


CASE  OF  CORNEITIS,  WITH  DEEP  CENTRAL  ULCER  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

BY    EDWARD    J.    DAVENPORT,    M.D. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

John  Crimnens,  aged  2  years,  a  stout  healthy  child,  was  brought  by 
his  father,  April,  1835,  for  advice  for  an  inflammation  that  had  existed 
in  the  right  eye  for  six  weeks.  He  had  employed  no  medical  advice  of 
consequence,  and  the  eye  had  been  constantly  getting  worse  ;  and  for  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  the  child  has  been  unable  to  open  tire  eye  at  all. 
Such  was  the  intolerance  of  light,  that  some  force  was  necessary  to  enable 
me  to  inspect  the  eye,  so  as  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainly  the 
actual  slate  of  the  organ.  Upon  inspection,  the  external  tunics  were 
found  to  be  much  inflamed  ;   the  inflammation  was  most  intense  immedi- 
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ately  aronnrl  the  mnrgln  or  circumference  of  the  cornea,  forming  there  a 
(Jislinct  zone  or  cir(  le  of  red  vessels.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  di- 
agnostic of  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  also  of  the  internal  textures 
of  the  eye,  and  is  invariably  noticed  if  the  inflammation  exists  in  any 
great  degree.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  o[)posite  to  the 
pupil,  was  a  deep  circular  ulcer,  willi  rounded  smooth  edges,  which  were 
elevated  and  opaque,  the  centre  being  semi-transparent.  A  nebulous 
opacity  surrounded  the  ulcer  and  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cornea, 
obscuring  and  preventing  any  examination  into  the  stale  of  the  iris  or 
anterior  chamber.  The  edges  of  the  eye-lids  were  red  and  excoriated, 
and  beneath  the  lower  lid,  and  upon  the  cheek,  was  an  eruption  of  small 
red  pimples.  These  appeared  subsequent  to  the  o[)hthahnia,  and  were 
probably  caused  by  the  almost  constant  flow  of  hot  acrid  tears  running 
over  and  irritating  the  clieek.  The  eye  was  tearful,*  and  apparently 
quite  painful.     Tlie  eruption  also  added  to  the  irritation. 

The  father  first  noticed  a  redness  of  the  eye,  which  he  attributed  to  a 
cold  ;  but  a  month  before  the  lime  of  his  application,  he  perceived  a 
white  spot  upon  the  sight,  and  he  observed,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
that  it  had  not  increased  much  in  size,  but  had  lost  some  of  its  white  or 
opaque  appearance.  The  little  patient  soon  afterwards  became  feverish 
and  restless,  and  had  much  thirst  ;  but  his  appetite  was  not  impaired,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  take  his  usual  food. 

In  the  commencenjent  of  this  case,  the  disease  was  no  doubt  an  in- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  cornea  with  pustule,  and  may  probably 
be  referred  to  an  atmospheric  origin.  The  requisite  depletory  treatment 
having  been  neglected,  the  pustule  or  abscess  went  on  increasing,  and  at 
last  was  evacuated  by  a  spontaneous  process,  leaving  the  circular  deep 
ulcer  which  I  have  described  above.  The  inflammation,  and  the  ulcera- 
tive process  (which,  it  should  be  recollected,  is  a  species  or  stage  of  in- 
flammation), coniinuing  imchecked,  the  ulcer  constantly  grew  deeper, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  application  threatened  to  perforate  the  cornea,  thus 
involving  the  iris  and  the  anterior  chamber  in  its  course,  and  impairing 
the  integrity  of  the  eye-ball  itself.  The  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea, 
from  the  loss  of  substance  that  it  occasions,  as  well  as  from  the  perma- 
nent derangement  of  the  iris  to  which  it  inevitably  leads,  is  ever  a  cir- 
cumstance nmch  to  be  dreaded,  but  more  es()ecially  when,  as  in  this 
case,  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  Here,  in  the  most  favor- 
able result  that  could  be  anticipated,  it  would  occasion  an  indelible 
opacity  (with  adhesion  of  the  iris)  in  the  very  axis  of  vision.  Fortu- 
nately, this  lamentable  result  is  comparatively  rare  ;  but  a  weighty  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  |)ractitioner  ufio  is  called  upon  at  such  a  junc- 
ture to  decide  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

The  first  step  or  indication  obviously  is  to  reduce  the  inflammation 
which  is  going  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  cornea  ;  the  second  is  to  in- 
duce a  healing  action  in  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  ;  and  the  third,  to  dimin- 
ish as  far  as  possible  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  (i.  e.  the  opacity  or  albugo 
that  will  remain  when  the  uh  er  has  healed  up),  the  necessary  result  of 
the  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  thrown  out  by  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  healing  up  the  breach. 

*  The  discharge  consists  of  tears,  and  not  of  mucus  or  purulent  mucua. 
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The  patient  was  directed  to  have  immediately  two  leeches  a[)plied  to 
the  right  temple,  and  the  same  to  he  repealed  npon  the  next  day.  The 
following  powder  to  be  administered  at  bedtime  : — 

R.     Hydrargyri  Submuriatis,  gr.  iv. 
Rhei  pulveris,  gr.  x.     Misce. 

A  moderate  dose  of  the  infusion  of  senna  with  manna  as  an  adjunct, 
was  directed  to  be  given  the  succeeding  morning.  The  diet  was  to  be 
restricted  to  biead  and  milk,  and  limited  in  quantity.  Thick  bandages 
over  the  eye  were  prohil)ited,  but  it  was  recommended  lo  protect  the 
eye  with  a  light  shade,  the  apartment  being  darkened.  Tiie  eye  to  be 
bathed  with  tepid  milk  and  water. 

3d  day. — Tlie  aspect  of  the  eye  was  materially  changed  for  the  better  ; 
the  inflammation  and  the  intolerance  of  light  were  much  diminished. 
The  powder  had  acted  both  as  an  enietic  and  cathartic,  and  the  leeches 
had  bled  freely.  The  lids  being  separated,  tlie  smface  of  the  ulcer  was 
lightly  touched  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  collyrium,  of  six  or  eight 
grains  of  the  same  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  were  directed 
to  be  dropped  into  the  eye  once  in  each  day.  One  leech  to  the  temple, 
to  be  repeated  if  necessary.  At  this  visit  the  child  was  laboring  under  a 
smart  attack  of  bronchitis. 

He  was  not  seen  again  for  two  weeks  ;  during  which  time  two  or  three 
leeches  had  been  applied,  and  he  had  taken  cathartic  medicine.  Now 
the  general  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  much  diminished  ;  the  ciliary  zone 
is,  however,  still  injected,  particularly  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea ;  the  ulcer  has  diminished  in  extent  and  depth  about  one  half,  and  is 
healing  by  granulation.  The  nebulous  opacity  hitherto  surrounding  it, 
has  nearly  disappeared  ;  the  pupil  now,  clearly  visible,  is  found  to  be  less 
in  diameter  than  that  of  the  opposite  or  sound  eye,  and  to  have  assumed 
an  irregular  shape,  somewhat  resembling  the  form  of  a  double-headed 
shot  ;  the  iris  is  of  a  darker  color  than  natural.  This  irregularity  in  the 
margin  of  the  pupil  and  change  of  color  of  the  iris,  plainly  denote  the 
degree  of  inflamniation  to  which  that  membrane  had  been  subjected,  and 
may  serve  as  an  example  to  point  out  the  danger  of  the  extension  of  in- 
flammation (not  by  the  influence  of  sympathy,  probably,  but  rather  by  a 
process  or  mode  of  continuation  of  similar  action  or  disease,  called  by 
Hunter  continuous  inflammation.,  depending  upon  the  close  connection 
or  contiguity  of  the  diflerent  textures),  fro(n  the  external  lo  the  internal 
textures  of  the  eye  in  severe  inflammations  of  this  oigan.  This  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  the  external  to  the  internal  or  deep-seated  tex- 
tures is  an  important  consideration,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  too  often 
overlooked  in  treating  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  forms  one  of  the  points  of 
danger  in  the  Egyptian  or  purulent  ophthalmia,  especially  if  the  disease 
should  be  of  long  standing  or  chronic. 

But  to  return  to  tlu  case  which  forms  the  subject  of  these  remarks  ; 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was  again  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  solu- 
tion, and  another  application  of  leeches  was  directed.  The  child  was 
10  take   every  night   at  bed-time,  one  of  the   following   powders,  and  an 
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occasional   laxative  (to  remove   sources  of  irritation   and   to  prevent  the 
constipating  eii'ecls  of  tlie  opium)  in  tlie  morning. 

R.     Hydrarj;yri  Submuriatis,  gr.  ij. 

Opii  et  Ipecacuanha  pulveris,  gr.  iv. 
Sacchari  Albi,  gr.  x. 
Misce  :  in  chart.  ]\o.  iv.  dividend. 

July  5th,  two  months  after  first  application. — The  parents  of  the  child, 
living  in  the  country,  had  not  presented  him  again  for  advice  until  this 
day.  The  eye  is  now  entirely  (ree  from  inflanmialion,  and  bears  the 
light  equally  as  well  as  the  other  eye.  The  ulcer  of  the  cornea  had  ci- 
catrized some  lime  since  ;  the  cicatrix  presenting  a  circular  milk  white 
and  dense  opacity,  the  rest  of  the  cornea  being  perfectly  transparent. 
This  opacity  is  evidently  of  that  form  designated  by  the  term  leucoma. 
Of  this  not  uncommon  species  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  Mackenzie  ob- 
serves— ''  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  cornea  by  ulceration,  and  a  partial 
filling  up  of  that  loss  by  granulation,  always  precedes  the  formation  of 
leucouja."  For  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  absorption  of  the  opaque 
deposition  in  this  case,  a  collyrium  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  distilled  water, 
was  recommended  to  be  dropped  into  the  eye  daily. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  opacities  of  the  cornea  in  children,  unless 
com()licated  with  adhesions  of  the  iris,  is  uniformly  favorable,  owing  to 
"  a  natural  tendency  to  disperse,  as  soon  as  the  disease  upon  which  they 
depend  begins  to  subside."  A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  or  law  of  nature, 
should  prevent  a  recourse  to  any  operation  upon  the  opacity  itself,  under 
the  vulgar  and  absurd  belief  that  they  may  be  "  cut  off"  by  the  knife,  or 
*'  eaten  off"  by  escharotics  ;  and  should  also  tend  to  repress  the  injudi- 
cious application  of  empirical  collyria,  which  are  invariably  of  a  highly 
stimulating  character,  which  may  do  much  harm  when  used,  as  they  fre- 
quently are,  before  the  cause  of  the  opacity  is  subdued. 

Boston,  September,  1835. 


CONSTITUTIONAL    EFFECTS    FROM    LOCAL    INJURY. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Aug.  26th,  J.  H.,  a  revolutionary  pensioner,  aged  78,  of  robust  consti- 
tution and  general  good  health,  was  thrown,  by  a  sudden  movement  of 
the  horse,  out  of  a  waggon  in  which  he  sat,  with  a  child  on  his  knees. 
In  the  effort  to  save  it  from  injury,  he  fell  heavily,  and  a  second  move- 
ment of  the  animal  passed  the  wheel  over  a  portion  of  his  abdomen  as 
he  lay.  On  being  assisted  to  rise,  he  was  unable  to  rest  the  slightest 
weight  on  the  right  limb,  and  was  conveyed  to  bed. 

On  the  27lh,  twenty  hours  after  the  accident,  I  was  called  to  see  him 
in  consultation,  and  found  the  following  appearances  and  symptoms  offer- 
ing themselves.  There  was  no  perceptible  shortening  of  the  right  limb, 
but  the  foot  and  knee  were  a  little  everted.  No  external  mark  of  injury 
on  the  ilium  of  that  side,  but  there  was  swelling  and  much  pain  on  pres- 
sure at  the  trochanter  major,  aggravated  by  any  attempt  at  flexion  on  the 
trunk  or  abduction  ;  adduction,  however,  could  be  performed  without 
much  increase  of  suffering.     The  skin   was   pungently  hoij  tongue  dry 
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and  brown,  but  without  much  coating.  There  had  been  obstruction  of 
the  bowels  since  the  accident  ;  and  it  was  stated  that,  ten  hours  after, 
vomiting  had  set  in,  which  continued  unremittingly  every  few  minutes. 
The  fluid  thrown  off  resembled  dark  coffee  grounds,  and  its  ejection  was 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  that  accom[)anying  memhranary  inflanunalion 
of  some  of  the  collatilious  viscera,  namely,  the  gulping  of  moulhluls  from 
the  stomach,  which  were  spirted  out  with  much  Ibrce.  The  abdomen 
was  tumid,  and  pressure,  however  light,  over  any  part  of  its  surface, 
produced  pain.  Before  llie  act  of  vomiting,  much  distress  was  com- 
plained of  in  a  line  crossing  the  centre  of  the  epigastric  region  and  the 
site  of  the  gall-bladder  ;  there  was  not,  however,  any  evidence  of  external 
injury.  The  functions  of  the  brain  were  undisturbed  ;  the  puli^e  112  in 
a  minute,  and  giving  a  feeling  as  if  a  rod  of  lead  struck  the  finger. 

The  diagnosis  I  drew  from  these  data  was,  that  no  doubt  existed  of 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  feujur,  but  that  the  intensity  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  did  not  seem  to  be  justified  by  it,  a?  far  as  I  could  judge 
by  the  examination  ;  that  these  were  more  likely  to  have  arisen  from 
injury  received  by  the  fall,  with  a  full  stomach,  or  the  passage  of  the 
wheel  over  the  abdomen  ;  and  that,  while  every  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  local  injury,  it  ought  to  be  [)articularly  directed  (as  far  as  consist- 
ent with  the  age,  &c.  of  the  patient),  to  the  subdual  of  the  diseased 
action  which  seemed  going  on  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  With  this  view 
the  gentleman  who  met  me  conceded. 

The  limb  was  placed  in  an  easy  position,  bandaged,  and  six  leeches 
applied  to  the  ilium,  followed  by  fomentations.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  the  arm,  without  any  marked  effect  being  produced  on 
the  general  system,  and  a  pill  administered,  consisting  of  S.  M.  Hyd. 
gr.  vi.  ;  Pulv.  Opii  gr.  ss.     M. 

28ih,  A.  M. — The  vomiting  has  ceased  sirice  the  bleeding  of  last 
night,  which  is  sizy  and  much  cupped  ;  the  bowels  have  beeu  moved 
once  ;  the  skin  is  moist,  its  tem()erature  decreased,  and  the  patient  has 
had  some  rest.  Sumai  hausi.  efl^ervescing.  pro  re  nata,  with  fluid  nourish- 
ment, and  continue  fomentations. 

2,  P.  M.  was  called  suddenly  in  consequence  of  a  return  of  the  vom- 
iting. Abdomen  tumid  ;  pulse  120,  compressible,  in  other  respects  as 
before.  Cupping  to  the  abdomen,  to  the  extent  of  six  ounces  ;  blisters 
to  the  inside  of  the  thighs  ;  sumat  S.  M.  Hyd.  gr.  ij.  ;  Pulv.  Camphor, 
gr.  i.  ;  Pulv.  Opii  gr.  1-4.   M.   lert.  hor. 

29ih,  A.  M. — During  the  a[)plication  of  the  cupping  glasses,  and  for 
two  hours  afterwards,  the  vomiting  ceased,  but  then  reconunenced,  and 
has  since  continued,  everything  being  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  taken. 
There  is  occasional  hiccoughing  ;  pulse  100,  soft,  and  intermitting. 
Cont.  pil.  ;  dry  cupping  to  the  abdomen  ;  sinapisms  to  the  feet. 

On  my  visit  at  night,  I  found  that  as  long  as  the  application  of  the 
glasses  could  be  borne,  the  vomiting  was  checked  ;  when  they  were  re- 
moved, it  recommenced.  The  bowels  had  beeu  moved  a  second  time  ; 
the  abdomen  had  lost  its  tumid  appearance.  He  was  now  with  cold  ex- 
tremities, evidently  fast  sinking,  and  died  at  10,  P.  M. 

The  temporary  relief,  only,  which  was  afl^orded  by  the  means  used, 
the  absence  of  tumefaction  towards  the  close,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
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the  case  terminated,  led  me  to  suspect  serious  structural  lesion  as  the 
remote  cause  of  (Jcalh.  I  iherefore  requested  permission  to  examine  the 
body,  which  was  jjranled. 

The  integuments  of  the  abdomen  were  loaded  with  fat,  and  the  body 
exhibited  muscular  dcvel()|)mer)t  unrou\u)on  at  such  an  age.  There  was 
no  efbision  into  the  periioru^uuj,  nor  did  its  surfaces  present  any  tracf-s  of 
inflammation.  The  stomac  h  contained  about  two  ounces  of  a  dark- 
colored  mucus,  as  if  mixed  with  powdered  carbon.  Its  orifices  and  sur- 
face were  natural,  save  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  curvature, 
where  a  diameier  of  two  and  a  half  inclies  was  dolled  with  effusion  of 
blood  of  a  liii,lit-red  color.  I'here  was  much  distension  of  the  vessels  of 
the  upper  third  of  the  jejunum  and  of  the  lower  third  of  the  ileon  ;  the 
vessels  of  the  colon  (wiiich  was  of  unusual  length)  were  also  enlarged, 
but  there  was  no  trace  tfiroughout  of  active  inflafmnation.  The  liver 
was  engorged  with  contained  fluids,  and  the  gall-l)ladder,  swollen  almost 
to  bursting,  contained  from  five  to  six  ounces  of  bile,  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  fluid  first  ejected,  but  more  inspissated.  The  other  abdo- 
minal and  pelvic  viscera  were  normal. 

The  cellular  tissue  over  the  local  injury  was  much  injected  with  blood, 
and  on  culling  through  the  fibres  of  ihe  glutei  muscles,  a  quantity  of  sy- 
novia, mixed  with  bl«)od,  was  poured  out.  On  dissecting  away  tlieir 
attachments  to  the  trochanter,  and  passing  the  finger  upon  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  it  was  found  fractured,  its  anterior  face  being  attached  to  the 
trochanter,  while  the  posterior  and  liead  of  ihe  bone  were  separated  into 
three  portions  ;  the  capsular  ligament  was  extensively  lacerated,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  acetabulum  offered  a  fissure  to  the  finger,  leaving  no 
doubt  of  fracture  of  the  ilium.  There  was  no  evidence  of  active  inflam- 
mation about  the  parts.     A  more  minute  dissection  could  not  be  had. 

We  have  here  severe  local  injm-y  producing  constitutional  effects, 
similar  in  their  character  to  general  abdominal  inflammation,  w  bile  scarce 
a  trace  of  morbid  action  is  shown  on  exaniination  after  death.  All  ihe 
symptoms  seem  lo  have  been  the  result  of  a  sympathy  of  surfaces,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression.  It  would  seem  that  when  the  vessels 
and  nerves  of  any  paiticuJar  part  are  so  injured  as  to  be  of  themselves 
inca|)able  of  undertaking  a  remedial  |)rocess,  a  diseased  action  is  taken 
up  by  the  nearest  predisposed  analogous  structure  ;  the  fracture  of  the 
ilimn,  neck  and  head  of  the  femur,  and  the  consequent  extensive  lace- 
ration of  the  serous  membrane  of  ihe  joint,  producing  functional  disorder 
of  those  organs  enveloped  by  that  of  the  al»domen,  which  was  kept  up 
until  death  closed  the  scene — the  exciiing  cause  being  beyond  the  power 
either  of  nature  or  art.  E.  E.  D. 

J^orthampton^  Sept.  1,  1835. 


CASE  OF   PURULENT  OR   GONORRHCEAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

[Coiniminicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

March  3d,  1835,  I  was  called  to  A.  B.  by  his  friends,  who  represented 
to  me  that  one  of  the  eyeballs  of  the  patient  had  burst  open.  Upon  my 
arrival,   I  found  it  actually  the  case.     The  eyeball  was  collapsed  and 
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sunken  in  the  orbit,  with  nn  aperture  as  large  ns  a  common  pupil,  imme- 
diately on  the  lower  edge  or  margin  of  the  [)upil.  The  lids  uere  still 
much  swollen,  and  there  was  a  considerable  discharge  of  purulent  matter 
from  the  membrana  conjunctiva.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  found  I 
could  do  but  little  for  the  ophthalmia,  as  it  was  too  late  ;  the  fate  of  the 
eye  was  already  unalterably  fixed,  and  the  prospect  gloomy  indeed  of 
any  sight  remaining.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  patient,  I  found 
he  was  laboring  under  a  virulent  gonorrhoea,  and  had  been  under  the 
treatment  of  j^  Thomsonian  or  steam  doctor  for  both  diseases.  He  was 
promised  speedy  and  sure  relief  by  the  steamer,  and  that  his  eye  was 
getting  better  and  would  soon  be  well.  These  promises  were  repeated 
and  ur^ed  upon  the  patient  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the  sad  catastrophe, 
the  bursting  of  the  eyeball,  which  so  alarmed  the  patient  as  to  induce 
him  to  send  for  me. 

I  prescribed  the  ordinary  remedies  for  gonorrhoea,  and  with  success  in 
the  ordinary  time.  Some  local  remedies  were  a[)plied  to  the  eye  with 
benefit.  The  patient  is  now  well,  and  can  see  a  little,  but  very  indis- 
tinctly, out  of  the  afl^ected  eye. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  case  of  gonorrhoea)  ophthalmia, 
and  that  some  of  the  infectious  matter  from  the  urethra  was  applied  to 
the  conjunctiva,  as  the  young  man  was  a  person  of  filthy  habits.  I  njen- 
tioned  this  case,  in  conversation  with  a  neighboring  practitioner,  who 
concurred  with  me  in  opinion,  and  related  a  case  which  he  had  seen.  A 
young  man  was  laboring  under  slight  ophthalmia,  with  gonorrhoea  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  advised  by  some  empiric  to  wash  his  eyes  with  his 
urine.  He  did  so,  and  violent  purulent  ophthalmia  ensued,  which  de- 
stroyed the  sight  of  both  his  eyes. 

I  make  the  above  recnarks  with  the  view  only  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  subject  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  a  disease  of 
more  frequent  occurrence,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  imagined.  I  once 
attended  a  child,  only  a  few  days  old,  with  a  violent  purulent  ophlhahuia. 
One  of  its  eyes  swelled  much,  protruded  from  the  orbit,  and  burst. 
The  child  died  soon  afterwards.  The  mother  was  strongly  suspected  of 
gonorrhoea.  Gamma. 

August  18,  1835. 


EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  UPON  THE  LIVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surreal  Journal. 
Sir, — In  a  recent  No.  of  the  Journal  I  noticed  some  remarks  on  that 
important  fact  in  medico-legal  investigation — the  preservative  power  of 
arsenic  on  the  meinbranes  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  called  to  mind 
a  case  (how  far  it  may  be  considered  an  analogous  one,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say)  of  remarkable  preservation  of  the  liver  in  an  intemperate 
subject.  The  facts  I  have  from  an  eye  witness.  Colonel  W.,  a  gentle- 
man of  that  intelligence  and  close  observation  which  render  the  facts 
unquestionable. 

Mr.  B.,  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,   and   habitually  intemperate, 
was  attacked  with  the  spoiled  fever,  so  called,  at  the  time  of  its  dreadful 
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prevalenrej  in  omv  Nnrtlipni  Siatos  some  twenty  years  sinee.  He  sur- 
vived lliis  lUlcH  k,  l)iit  in  iibout  six  inouilis  died  ol  pliilii^is  pnlnionalis, 
and  was  buried  in  the  usual  manner  in  llie  ceuieiery  of  the  E|>iscopal 
church  in  F.,  and  stones  erected. 

During  the  year  1833,  Colonel  W.,  with  several  of  his  neighbors, 
disinterred  this  l)0(!y  (with  several  other  bodies),  and  removed  it  to  ano- 
ihor  part  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  make  a  site  for  a  building  for  the 
use  of  the  church.  Nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  these  inouldprf-'d 
remains,  except  in  those  of  the  body  of  Mr.  B.,  and  here  the  liver 
formed  a  striking  exception.  While  every  other  part  of  the  body  was 
in  that  stale  of  decay  whiih  wo«dd  naturally  be  expected  from  the  long 
lime  that  had  elapsed,  the  liver  remained  not  only  entire,  but  (to  use  my 
informant's  own  woids)  when  cut  into,  looked  like  the  liver  of  a  hog. 

In  reference  to  this  case,  a  question  arises — Does  the  habitual  use  of 
alcohoru-  liquor.,  as  a  drink,  have  such  an  effect  on  the  liver  ^  Will  ihe 
pages  of  the  Journal  toiu  h  upon  this  subject  by  way  of  elucidation  ? 

Oswego  Co.  JS*.  Y.  SejH.  1835.  Inquirer. 


REMEDY  FOR  RINGWORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — I,  too,  would  throw  in  my  mite  in  answer  to  "an  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  method  of  cure  in  ringworm."  I  will  join  with  your  corres- 
pondent W.  W.  and  say  that  I  also  like  such  inquiries,  because  "  replies 
lo  then)  may  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  humanity  of  a  thousand  ills." 
I  have  lately  witnessed  the  cure  of  a  ringworm,  situated  near  the  canthus 
of  the  eye,  by  the  application  of  Apple  Brandy,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called  in  New  England,  Cider  Brandy,  saturated  fully  with  carnphor. 
Corrosive  sublimate  (4  gr.),  associated  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  has 
effected  a  cure  ;  and  so  has  the  nitric  acid  ointment,  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. But  so  long  as  the  pathology  of  this  herpetic  com})lainl  is  so 
imperfectly  understood,  how  can  we  propose  any  method  of  cure  that 
will  be  radical  in  every  instance,  or  iliat  deserves  to  be  called  an  uni- 
versal remedy  1  For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
I  would  propose  the  following  queries  : — Does  ringworm  arise  in  any 
degree  from  the  state  of  the  circulation  }  Is  it  owing  lo  obstruction  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin  ^  Why  does  it  assume  an  annular  shape  ^  In 
fine,  is  it  a  self-limited  disorder  of  the  capillaries  }  H.  F. 

Longwood,  Va.  Sept.  13,  1835. 


COMPOUND  EXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — A  subscriber  wishes  lo  inquire,  through  the  medium  of  your  Jour- 
nal, what  the  composition  of  Mander,  Weaver  &  Co.'s  Compound  Ex- 
tract of  Sarsaparilla  is,  and  what  the  formula  of  its  |>reparation.  The 
reason  for  these  inquiries  is,  that  the  sensible  and  medicinal  properties 
and  effects  are  nearly  as  various  as  the  different  parcels  of  the  ariicle — 
being  neither  uniform  in  properties  nor  power. 
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Cannot  this  article  bn  prepared  in  tliis  country,  in  snch  a  manner  tliat 
physicians  niay  safely  depend  ii[)nn  its  uniform  slrenglh  ?  I  hope  some 
of  the  apothe(aries  in  Boston  will  furnish  il  in  a  solid  form,  ihni  will 
uniforndy  possess  all  the  medicinal  [)roperlies,  without  any  foreign 
admixture. 

Kennebunk^  Me.  September,  1835. 
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GOOD'S     STUDY    OF    MEDICINE* 

When  we  commenced  an  examination  of  this  new  and  ^really  improved 
sixth  American  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  it  was 
with  a  view  to  pointing  out  its  particular  excellences  ;  but  the  volumi- 
nousness  of  the  original  text,  to  which  Dr.  Doane  has  added  a  vast 
number  of  practical  notes,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  present  our 
readers  a  regularly  constructed  review,  within  the  boundaries  to  which 
we  are  necessarily  circumscribed.  The  value  of  this  indestructible  mon- 
ument of  the  author's  industry,  learning,  and  acute  discrimination,  no  one 
will  presume  to  question  :  few  men  have  exhibited  the  tangible  evidences 
of  such  a  vast  amount  of  important  information,  or  been  more  laborious 
and  indefatigable,  than  Dr.  John  Mason  Good,  whose  death  left  a  void  in 
medicine  and  philosophy,  which  no  rising  genius  in  England  has  since 
been  able  to  fill.  From  the  papers  which  he  left,  and  which  were  intended 
to  have  been  incorporated  with  what  had  been  already  given  to  the  world, 
Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  of  London,  a  name  familiarly  known  in  the  annals 
of  surgery,  produced  a  book  of  rare  worth  to  the  profession.  This  was 
the  basis  of  the  volumes  under  consideration.  The  American  editor  has 
departed  from  the  common  method  in  this  country,  of  citing  authorities. 
Instead  of  making  draughts  on  the  opinions  of  men  in  Europe,  exclusive- 
ly, and  therefore  almost  unknown  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Dr. 
Doane  makes  constant  reference  to  the  reports  and  experience  of  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States.  This  gives  it  the  right  character — and  upon 
this  circumstance,  more  than  any  other,  will  the  success  of  the  edition 
<iepend. 

It  is  really  gratifying  to  observe  that  native  authors  are  beginning  to 
look  into  the  pages  of  Medical  Journals  for  references.  No  one  can 
produce  an  acceptable  treatise  on  therapeutics,  or  better  the  condition  of 
those  of  transatlantic  origin,  without  constant  reliance  on  the  treasiires 
contained  in  our  medical  periodicals.  Dr.  Doane  has  drawn  copiously 
from  them,  and  at  the  sanje  time  lias  had  the  justice  to  give  ample  credit 
where  it  was  due. 

Prefatory  to  the  main  body  of  matter,  is  inserted  a  history  of  medi- 
cine, from  its  origin  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by 
J.  Bostock,  M.D.  F.R.S.  on  which  the  mead  of  praise  has  hmg  since 
been   bestowed.     By   its   union   with  the   present  edition  of  Dr.    Good, 
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there  is  a  complete  embodying  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  science,  in  an 
elepant,  compact  and  convenient  form. 

With  regard  to  typofrraphical  execulinn,  we  have  rarely  seen  a  hetter 
specimen.  If  the  Harpers,  who  seem  to  be  turning  (heir  attention  to 
medical  books,  are  always  as  careful  to  consult  the  expectation.^  of  the 
profession  in  res[)ect  to  the  quality  of  materials  and  price,  they  may  rea- 
sonably calculate  upon  becoming  as  distinguished  in  this  line  of  publica- 
tion, as  they  already  are  in  general  literature. 

Having  been  very  favorably  impressed,  after  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  pages  to  which  these  remarks  apply,  we  can  cheerfully  reconmiend 
this  valuable  edition  to  the  respectful  notice  and  patronage  of  our  friends. 

NEW    HYDROSTATIC     BED. 

Mr.  Israel  Martin,  who  has  heretofore  had  honorable  mention  in  this 
Journal  for  his  ingenious  coritrivances  for  meliorating  the  condition  of 
invalids,  has  invented  an  improved  hydrostatic  bed,  far  superior  to  any 
we  have  seen.  The  India  rubber  sack  is  tacked  upon  a  light  frame, 
which  niay  be  laid  on  a  comujon  sacken  bedstead  or  hospital  bed,  filled 
with  water,  a  solution  of  salt  in  water  (brine) — or  spirit,  as  some  physi- 
cians in  this  region  prefer.  This  invention  is  certainly  particularly  worthy 
the  attention  of  surgeons  and  hospital  practitioners.  The  cost  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  dollars,  according  to  size  and  workmanship. 

CASE     OF     LIMOSIS     EXPERS. 

The  last  No.  of  the  N.  A.  Archives  contains  an  interesting  case  of  absti- 
nence from  food,  in  the  person  of  a  young  lady  aged  21,  who  has  beea 
affected  with  chlorosis  since  the  age  of  puberty.  Together  with  the  other 
usual  symptoms  of  this  disease,  the  patient  has  been  afflicted  with  an  ex- 
treme irritability  of  the  stomach,  which  caused  every  article  of  food  she 
attempted  to  take,  to  be  ejected  before  it  reached  the  cardiac  orifice, 
accompanied  with  much  watery  fluid.  The  endermic  use  of  the  sulphate 
of  morphine  over  the  epigastric  region,  gave  relief  so  far  that  the  stomach 
could  retain  medicines.  By  the  use  of  a  preparation  of  mercury,  the  ob- 
stinate constipation  was  relieved,  and  the  secretions  were  restored,  which 
state  of  things  continued  for  several  weeks.  The  spinal  irritation,  which 
had  also  been  present,  was  removed  by  the  ung,  canthar.  and  ung.  antim. 
tart,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  in  the  observance  of  dietetic  rules, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  pure  country  air  and  exercise,  health  would  speedily 
be  restored.  The  digestive  powers  were  never,  however,  more  than  par- 
tially re-established.  A  mercurial  impression  on  the  system  has  been 
several  times  required,  as  it  is  only  at  the  periods  iirmjediately  succeeding 
ptyalism,  that  her  stomach,  during  the  last  two  years,  has  been  able  to 
retain  solid  food.  Medicines  were  generally  retained,  but  solids  and 
fluids  as  generally  rejected.  "  Great  uneasiness,  and  frequently  excru- 
ciating agony,  followed  the  introduction  of  all  ingesta  save  what  was 
purely  liquid,"  She  has  been  a  stranger  to  the  sensation  of  hunger  dur- 
ing the  tiuie  mentioned,  and  nothing  but  urgent  solicitation  has  induced 
her,  sometimes  during  eight  or  ten  weeks,  to  swallow  anything  but  tea 
sweetened  with  sugar  ;  and  yet  the  fluid  ejected  from  her  stomach  has 
very  frequently  exceeded  in  quantity  that  taken.  Occasionally  the  sto- 
mach regains,  for  a  time,  its  healthful  function,  so  that  she  can  partake  of 
fruits,  and  even  radishes  and  cucumbers,  with  impunity.     During  all  this 
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suffering,  it  has  only  been  at  short  intervals  that  the  patient  has  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed.  She  is  now  capable  of  walking  a  considerable  distance 
and  attending  to  docnestic  avocations,  and  even  the  apparent  glow  of 
health  often  animates  her  countenance. 

On  interrogating  particularly  the  intelligent  parents  of  the  young  lady, 
Dr.  F.  ascertained,  1st,  that  ^8  months  have  elapsed  since  the  habit  of 
fasting  was  first  contracted.  2d,  that  nine  or  ten  weeks  is  the  longest 
period  that  has  passed  in  which  nothing  was  taken  but  tea  and  water  ; 
six  or  seven  weeks,  frequently  ; — and  that  during  the  last  two  years,  she 
has  not  eaten  more  than  half  a  pound  of  animal  food,  nor  more  than  a 
baker's  common-sized  loaf  of  bread- — tea,  sweetened  with  sugar,  having 
been  her  principal  nourishment.  3d,  that  as  pure  water  does  not  agree 
with  her  stotnach,  she  has  seldom  made  use  of  it.  4th,  that  very  often  a 
single  cup  of  tea,  and  this  too  rejected  instantaneously,  would  constitute 
her  daily  allowance  for  a  succession  of  days.  It  is  also  stated  that  for 
many  months  of  this  time,  she  scarcely  slept  two  hours  out  of  every  twen- 
ty-four. The  different  kinds  of  imported  tea,  as  well  as  various  indige- 
nous kinds,  particularly  the  fiowers  of  sassafras,  have  been  used.  Coffee, 
chocolate,  or  porter,  were  instantly  rejected. 

Dr.  F.  has  collected  many  interesting  cases  of  long-continued  fasting, 
which  he  has  appended  to  the  above,  and  which  we  may  hereafter  trans- 
fer to  our  pages, 

MEDICAL  GRADUATES  IN  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  IN  1835. 
Andrew  Alexander — On  Asphyxia. 
Francis  Clarke — On  the  Blood. 

John  James  De  Wolf,  A.B. —  On  PJilhisis  Pnlmonalis. 
Joseph  Farnuni,  Jr.  A.B.  —  On  the  jYumcr  leaf  System  of  Louis. 
John  Lawrence  Fox,  A.B. —  On  Interniiltent  Fever. 
Lewis  Joseph  Glover,  A.M. — On  Smallpox. 
John  Hathaway  Gushee  —  On  Hijdrothorax. 
Estes  Howe,  A.M.  —  On  Pttuvisy. 

William  Pitkin  Huntington,  A.B.  —  On  the  Moral  Aspects  of  Medicine. 
Solomon  Keep — On  Continued  Fever. 

Ezekiel  Walter  Leach,  A.B. —  On  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  Man. 
Stephen  Augustus  Paine,  A.M. —  On  the  Ear. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  A.iVL — On  Erysipelas. 
George  Cheyne  Shattuck,  A.JM. —  On  the  JVerves  of  the  Thorax  and  Ah' 

do  men. 
Albert  Thorndike  Sfuith — On  Gansrrene. 
Charles  Talbot — On  Croup. 
John  Howe  Trowbridge — On  Apoplexy. 
Warren  Jacob  Whitney,  A.B.  —  On  Hydroccphnhis. 
James  Wilde,  A.B.  —  On  Diseases  of  (he  Hepatic  System. 


JValivc  Medicinal  Leech. — It  has  been  announced  in  the  papers  that  Dr. 
Finlayson,  of  Glengary,  U.  C.  avers  that  the  true  medicinal  leech  has 
been  found  in  the  brooks  of  that  province,  and  that  he  has  tested  their 
qtiality.  if  the  doctor  really  believes  this,  he  could  not  do  us  a  greater 
favor  than  to  forward  s|)(^ciMiens  to  our  address,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
presented  to  a  committee  of  the  INL'issachusetts  Medical  Society,  now  mak- 
ing researches  upon  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  the  leech  in  this 
country. 
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Death  from  an  Over  Dose  of  Medicine. — In  these  anti-mercurial  days, 
the  following  notice,  tak«Mi  from  one  of  the  daily  prints,  will  naturally  ex- 
cite some  attention.  We  are  curious  to  learn  what  may  be  considered 
the  exact  |)r(»|)ortion  of  the  drugs  referred  to,  so  as  to  ensure  "  the  coun- 
teracting influence  of  tlie  calhartic.'^  Will  any  medical  gentleman,  who 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  favor 
us  wilh  fartiier  information  ? 

"  Died,  on  the  5th  inst.  in  Barnstable,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Davis,  aged 
23.  This  estimable  young  man's  death  was  occasioned  by  taking  a  large 
powder  of  calomel  and  jalap,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  former  was 
too  great  for  the  counteracling  influence  of  the  cathartic.  The  powder, 
with  other  medicines,  was  prepared  for  Mr.  D.  by  a  druggist  in  New 
York,  previous  to  his  sailing  from  that  city  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  more 
than  a  year  since,  and  was  taken  by  him  early  on  Friday  morning,  with- 
out the  advice  of  a  physician,  he  having  been  somewhat  unnvell  for  a  few 
days  previous.  After  suflTering  severely  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
death  ensued.'' 


Specific  for  Ringworm. — On  the  authority  of  an  eminent  practitioner, 
the  following  remedy  for  ringworm  has  been  given.  Moisten  the  diseased 
surface  frequently  with  the  common  cranberry  juice,  and  it  is  said  the 
disease  is  very  speedily  overcome.  If,  in  the  sequel,  this  simple  applica- 
tion is  found  really  a  specific,  the  discoverer  is  deserving  a  gold  medal. 


Conviction  of  P  res  coll. — In  the  23d  No.  of  the  llth  Vol.  of  the  Journal, 
an  abstract  was  given  of  the  medical  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Abraham 
Prescott,  of  Pembroke,  JV.  H.  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Cochran.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  was  set  aside  by  the  Court, 
and  a  new  trial  granted.  This  trial  has  just  terminated,  and  the  prisoner 
again  pronounced  guilty.  Our  friends  from  the  Worcester,  Pepperell 
and  Charlestown  asylums  were  again  called  upon,  and  their  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  insanity  is  spoken  of  as  being  interesting  and  important. 


Smallpox  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. — In  the  journal  of  Mess.  Munson 
and  Lyman,  whose  lives  were  wantonly  sacrificed  the  last  season  by  sav- 
ages, they  record  the  melancholy  ravages  of  the  smallpox  among  those 
distant  islands.  When  first  taken,  the  natives  drink  a  decoction  of  a 
cooling  plant,  till  the  pustules  make  their  ap[)earance.  The  patient  then 
bathes  in  cold  water,  frequently,  for  three  days.  If  this  does  not  miti- 
gate the  intensity  of  the  patient's  suffering,  they  then  make  a  sacrifice  to 
Satan.  No  mention  is  made  of  vaccination,  which  is  probably  unknown 
to  the  poor  and  destitute  sutFerers. 


To  CoRRKSPONPENTs. — The  Communication  on  the  Remedial  Powers  of  the 
Ceanothus  Americanus  will  have  an  early  insertion. 

Died— At  Wallingford,  Ct.  Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull,  inventor  of  the  Patent  Hinge 
Truss,  aged  60. — in  Maryland,  Dr.  Hyde  Ray,  surgeon  U.  S.  Navy. 


Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Hoston  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  19,  40.     Males,  23 — Females,  17. 

Of  hooping  cough,  2— lung  fever,  1— hanged,  1— cholera  infantum,  2— palsy,  ]  — infantile,  1 — 
canker  of  the  bowels,  I — inHannnation  of  the  bowels,  1— bilious  fever,  1— typhous  fever,  4— dysente- 
ry, 4— convulsions,  1— child-bed,  2— intemperance,  2— cholera  morbus,  1— nieasles,  5— consuilipuoii, 
3— scrofula,  1— smallpox,  i— suicide,  1— accidental,  1— apopleiy,  1— teething,  1. 
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A   STAND   FOR  A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHirsiciAN  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  pleasantly  situated,  small,  flourishing  village,  about  25  miles 
from  Portland,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  stand.  Being  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  affording  abundant 
practice,  it  off^irs  a  go(<d  opportunity  for  a  physician  to  establish  himself.  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  ;"if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept  23— 3m 

MEDICAL     SCHOOL     IN     BOSTON^ 

The  Medical  FAcrLry  of  Harvard  University  announce  to  the  public,  that  the  Lectures  will  begin 
on  tliR  first  Wednesday  in  \ovein.,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks,  after  which  time  the  regular  course 
will  be  considered  as  terminated.  But  for  the  following  four  weeks,  the  {lospital  and  the  Dissecting 
room  will  be  kept  open,  and  some  Lectures  will  be  given,  without  additional  expense,  to  such  stu- 
dents as  may  chouse  to  remain. 
The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  ensuing  season  : 

Fns 
^iiatomij,  and  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  by  John  C.  Warren,  M.D.  §15 

Chemisinj,  "  John  \V.  Webster,  .M.I).  15 

Midicif'enj  and  MedicalJurisprudence,  "  Wali  er  Chanmng,  M.D.  10 

Materia  Medir.a,  "  Jacoh  Bigelow,  M.l>.  10 

Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  "  George  Ha vward,  M.D,  10 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Clinical  Medicine,         "  John*  VV  Jre°  M  d'^'  ^"^  \  ^^ 

By  an  additional  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Practical 
Anatomy  are  now  placed  upon  the  most  liberal  footing.  While  the  violation  of  sepulchres  is  pre- 
vented, it  is  anticipated  tliat  an  ample  supply  of  subjects  for  the  wants  of  science,  will  be  legally 
provided  at  a  small  expense. 

The  M  Hsaciiu-ietts  (JiMieral  Hospital  is  open  without  fee  to  Students  attending  the  Lectures  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons.  This  Institution  contains  about  sixty  beds,  which  are,  most  of  the  time, 
occupied  by  patients  who  are  subjects  paitly  of  medical,  and  p;irtly  of  surgical  treatment.  Clinical 
Lectures  are  given  several  times  in  each  week,  and  siiriiicil  (iperations  are  fiequent.  Tlie  number  of 
surgical  oper  itions  diring  the  last  five  years  has  averaged  about  seventy  in  each  year. 

To  the  Aledicvl  (Jtlle^e  is  attiched  a  Medical  Library,  a  costly  and  extensive  Cheuiical  Apparatus, 
and  Collectiims  illustrative  of  Midwifery,  Materia  .Medica,  and  Healthy  and  Morbid  Anatomv. 

^0,(0/1,  ./(i/ie  12,  18.55.  June24— tNl.  WALTER  CHAXMNG',  7)can. 

VACCINE     VIRUS. 

Phvsiciws  in  any  part  of  the  United  .States  in  ly  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  virus,  by 
addressing  the  editor  of  the  Boston  .Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — nulosimr  one  dollar.  Letters  must 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  O.fice.  The  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  by  the 
first  mail,  unless  some  otiier  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  charsed  quills,  an  ample  quan- 
tity for  iueeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propasiale  a  supply  from,  will  be 
securely  picked  in  a  letter.  The  gentlem;in  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  fiithfully 
supply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  furnished  on  application 
at  the  Medical  Journal  office. 
Boston,  March  4,  1834. 

MEDICAL    INSTITUTION    OF    YALE    COLLEGE. 

The  annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  Thursday,  Nov.  5,  1835,  and 
will  continue  seventeen  weeks.  There  are  at  least  five  lectures  daily  throughout  the  term,  and  a 
part  of  the  time  six.    Tiie  several  blanches  are  taught  as  follows,  viz. : 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Thomas  Hubbard,  M.D. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  .Medicine,  by  Eli  Ives,  ^LI). 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  by  B.  Silliman,  .M.D. 
Materia  Medica  and  'J'lierapeiitics,  by  William  Tclly,  M.D. 
Anatomy  and  Physiolog\ ,  by  J.  Km(;ht,  M  D. 
Obstetrics,  by  Timoihv  P.  Beekj,  M.D. 
The  fee  for  each  of  the  first  five  branches  is  .'S12,.'>0,  and  for  the  last  $^,00 ,  which,  together  with  .1 
matriculation  fee  of  $5,UU  and  a  contingent  bill  of  $2,5J,  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.     The  graduation 
fee  is  .11; J  5. 

Since  the  last  term,  extensive  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  College  buildings  ; — those  parts  of 
Jt  especially  which  are  appropriated  to  anatomical  purposes,  have  bi'en  made  more  extensive  and 
commodious,  and  every  facility  will  be  afforded  to  those  who  wish  to  puisne  the  study  of  anatomy. 

The  jirice  of  board,  lodging,  &.c.  in  New  Haven,  is  from  ^'2  to  .«;3  a  week,  and  other  necessary  arti- 
cles in  proportion.  (Sept.  3— epiiw.) 

PHILOSOPHICAL    AND    ASTRONOMICAL    APPARATUS. 

N.  B.  CM  \  M.J:-:  {L  \l  V,  \j.  i>  Schirjl  St.  Boston,  miuufictures  Philosophical,  ,\stronoinical,  Pneu- 
nntic,  Hvdro-itatic,  and  Electrical  .Apparatus,  Mechaniral  Powers,  &c.  of  beautiful  worWm.msliip, 
desi'/ued  for  Lecture  ilooms  and  public  insrruction  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleees.  Portable 
ni.)df'ls  of  the  Sie  iin  Eiiiiine,  put  in  uDtioii  by  a  spirit  lamp,  alfordcd  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  can 
be  obtained  at  any  lime,  by  addressing  )ihe  advertiser  by  mail. 
Boston,  February  4,  lti35.  eplf. 


JOHV  S.   BAKTLETT,  M.D.  M. M.S. S.,  late  of  .Marhlehrad,  has  removed  to  this  city,  and  may  be 
found  at  the  house  of  Thomas  .Murphy,  Esc].  No.  22  Alkinsim  Street. 
Boston,  .August  12,  1835.  '  If. 

Tllli  BO.STO.V  MMDKWL  AND  SUIICICAL  JOURNAL  is  publish,  d  ••very  Wednesday ,  by  D. 
CL  VPP,  JK.  at  LSI  .Vishiiigton  -^ilreet,  corner  of  IVaiikliii  Street,  to  whom  all  commnnicrtlions  niutit 
bo  addressed, />ttat/,airf.  J.  V.  C.  S.MITH,  .M.D.  Editor.  It  isalso  published  in  Monlhl>  Parts,  on  the 
1st  of  every  m  >utli,  each  Part  coiilaiiiing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  iiHtiilh,  siitrhed  in  a 
cover — Price  «3,0U  a  year  in  advance,  $3,.50  afler'threo  monihs,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  wuhiu  the 
year.  —Every  seventh  cojiy, ^rati*.— Postage  the  same  as  for  a  iiewspajwir. 
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THE   CRUSTA   GENU   EQUINiE  IN  EPILEPSY. 

ON    THE     CRUSTA     GENU     KQ,UI.N^     (sWEAT    OR   KNEE    SCAB,     MOCK    OR    ENCIRCLED    HOOF 
KNEES,    HANGERS,    DEW    CLAWS,    NIGHT    EYES,    OR    HORSE    CRUSTJ,    IN    EPILEPSY. 

BY   JOHN    P.    METTAUER,    M.D.    OF    PRINCE    EDWARD    CO.,    VA. 

In  roinni(inicatii)2;  to  the  medical  public  our  experience  with  a  new 
me(Jicin;il  ngeni,  die  wish  to  abridge  human  suffering  in  a  most  afflictive 
disease,  and  not  to  swell  ihe  catalogue  of  remedies,  already  too  extensive, 
has  been  the  governing  motive. 

We  do  not  appear  before  our  brethren  as  innnvalors^  but  as  fellow 
laborers  ;  tendering  to  the  common  stock  the  fruits  of  our  little  experi- 
ence with  an  article,  which,  although  confessedly  new  to  most  of  the 
profession,  has,  nevertheless,  been  long  and  familiarly  known  to  us. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  new  a2;ent  rests,  for  at  least  a  favorable 
consideration  of  its  claims  upon  the  profession  are,  its  successful  em- 
ployment in  the  cure  of  some  forty  or  fifty  well-marked  cases  of  epilepsy. 

The  substance  designated  by  the  several  appellations  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  is  furnished  by  the  horse  ;  four  oval  secreting  surfaces,  situ- 
ated on  the  inner  aspects  of  the  extremities,  near  the  knees,  are  the  parts 
of  the  animal  from  which  it  is  obtained.  The  secretion  is  poured  out  so 
gradually,  and  in  such  small  quantities  at  a  time,  as  not  to  be  observed  in 
its  fluid,  or  even  semi-fluid  states.  The  crust  is  of  variable  color,  as 
well  as  density  ;  its  exterior  is  always  of  a  lighter  appearance,  and  harder 
than  the  interior,  which  is  dark  and  soft  ;  it  is  of  a  lamellated  and  fibrous 
texture,  and  when  broken,  resembles  dark,  soft  horn  ;  its  odor  is  very 
penetrating,  diflusible,  and  peculiar  ;  it  is  deciduous,  and  separates  gra- 
dually two  or  three  times  during  the  year  ;  when  prematurely  or  forcibly 
removed,  the  surface  from  which  it  is  taken  sojnetimes  bleeds  a  little, 
inflames,  and  becomes  tender  and  sore. 

Our  investigations  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  function  of  the  surfaces, 
or  the  offices  they  subserve  in  the  economy  of  ihe  animals  themselves, 
do  not  enable  us  to  say  much,  if  anything  on  this  subject.  Nothing  cer- 
tain seems  yet  to  have  been  ascertained  as  to  their  uses.  Conjecture 
and  an  extremely  vague  and  loose  tradition,  aflt)rd  the  only  explanations. 
The  surfaces  have  been  supposed  to  separate  and  elijuinate  froju  the  sys- 
tem, a  fluid  possessing  many  of  the  constituents  of  sweat,  and  loaded 
besides  with  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  whi(  h,  if  detained,  deteriorates 
the  health  of  the  animal.  The  constant  and  regular  discharge  of  this 
fluid  has  been  thought  necessary  for  the  perfect  health  of  the  animal,  in 
promoting  a  sound  slate,  more  especially  of  the  extremities,  afier-heeis, 
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hoofs,  and  legs,  all  of  which  have  been  supposed  to  become  diseased  in 
some  way  by  obstructions  of  the  surfaces. 

Efuunctories,  somewhat  siir)ilar,  exist  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  swine,  near  the  knees,  wliich,  if  long  obstructed,  gene- 
rally result  in  lameness  and  dragging  of  the  posterior  extren)ities  ;  a  se- 
cretion is  continually  distilling  from  them,  which,  like  tlie  crust  of  the 
horse,  displays  the  peculiar  odor  or  scent  of  the  animal,  more  particularly 
observable  when  surprised  or  irritated. 

As  a  medicinal  agent^  the  crust  has  been  loner  known  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  How  it  found  its  way  into  use  as  a  remedy,  is  not  certainly 
ascertained.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  coincidence  of  the  horse  being 
observed  to  bite  the  crust,  and  to  pass  worms  from  the  bowels  soon  after, 
suggested  it  as  such,  and  the  conjecture  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  article  was  first  employed  as  a  vermifuge 
with  that  aninial.  The  fcetid  odor  of  the  crust,  it  would  seem,  might 
naturally  have  suggested  the  idea  of  its  possessing  remediate  powers,  and 
doubtless  did  indicate  it  as  a  nervine  and  antispasmodic,  after  it  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  vertriifuge  [iroperlies. 

We  liave  long  known  and  employed  this  substance  as  an  antispasmo- 
dic ;  but  the  merit  of  introducing  it  into  regular  practice,  is  due  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Metlauer  (the  writer's  father),  who  employed  it  in  epilepsy  so 
early  as  1782  or  1783.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  en- 
joyed many  and  satisfactory  o])poriuniiies  of  using  the  crust  as  a  remedy 
in  epileptic  convulsions. 

In  collecting  the  crust  for  medical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
carefully  to  its  loosening  tendency  from  time  to  li(ne,  or  it  may  fall  off 
and  be  lost.  It  may  be  made  to  separate  a  little  sooner  by  gently  solicit- 
ing, and  occasionally  by  firm  com()ression  with  a  bandage.  This  should 
be  sufl^ered  to  remain  on  after  the  period  of  desquamation  is  near  at  hand, 
to  prevent  the  accidental  loss  of  the  crust.  After  it  is  obtained,  it  should 
always  be  dried  a  short  time  in  the  shade,  and  then  it  may  be  kept  for 
use  in  a  close  jar,  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  the  escape  of  its  volatile 
properties. 

We  have  to  regret  our  inability  to  furnish  a  correct,  or  even  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  chemical  analysis  of  the  crust  ;  from  what  has  been  ascer- 
tained, the  urate  of  soda  seems  to  be  one  of  its  principal  constituents  ; 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  ammonia,  in  combination  with  [)erhaps 
the  lithic  acid,  may  also  enter  into  its  composition,  from  the  peculiar 
compound  odor  which  it  often  exhales,  much  resembling  that  emitted  by 
common  urine  after  standing  some  time. 

Two  forins  for  administration  are  only  used — the  powder  and  tincture. 
When  the  powder  is  to  be  used,  it  should  always  be  freshly  prejiared, 
either  by  pounding  and  rubbing  the  dry  crust  in  a  mortar,  or  by  grating 
it  with  a  common  nutmeg  grater  ;  this  last  process  will  be  found  (gene- 
rally) most  convenient,  as  it  enables  the  |)raciiiioner  to  reduce  it,  at  once, 
to  a  very  firje  and  equable  |iow(ler,  even  if  the  crust  is  imperfectly  dried. 

The  tincture  is  prepared  by  simply  digesting  the  broken  or  powdered 
crust  in  diluted  alcohol,  or  common  brandy,  exposed  to  a  gentle  heal  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  four  of 
the  latter. 
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The  dosps  of  tlie  powder  vary  from  two  to  twenty  grains  ;  it  may  be 
given  (Jilluscd  in  any  licjnld  vvlii(  h  the  patient  fanries.  With  young  pa- 
tients it  is  safest  to  begin  with  the  mininuim,  and  inrrease  very  gradually 
to  the  rnaxiuMun  doses.  Should  the  disease  yield  before  the  hirgest  doses 
are  reached,  no  further  augmentation  need  be  made.  When  the  tincture 
is  employed,  from  3ss.  to  3  iss.  are  its  extreme  doses.  Diluted  with 
water  and  sugared,  it  may  be  given  with  very  little  difficulty  to  the  young- 
est subjects,  as  it  is  tasteless,  and  in  a  great  measure  inodorous.  In  this 
form,  also,  the  doses  should  be  very  gradually  increased,  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  danger  of  exciting  the  system  too  much,  which  might 
result  from  the  menstruum,  shoidd  the  doses  be  suddenly  augmented. 

Possessing  properties  perfectly  analogous  to  the  crust,  and  employed 
with  the  same  intention,  and  in  nearly  similar  doses  and  forms,  we  will 
rneuiion  the  parings  of  the  hoof.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  thougiit  more 
efficacious  than  tlie  crust  itself.  We  have  used  it  frequently  in  the  form 
of  tincture  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  hoof  to  two  of  spirits,  with  com- 
plete success.  A  favorable  result  from  the  use  of  this  remedy  (which  we 
had  prescribed  in  a  case  of  epilepsy),  has  been  communicated  to  us  since 
ccxnmencing  this  essay.      Extreme  doses,   3J-  to   jij- 

The  aduiiuisiration  of  the  crust  should  always  be  preceded  by  a  purga- 
tive or  aperient.  This  step  is  designed  to  prepare  the  system  for  the 
action  of  the  remedy,  which  it  effects  by  unloading  the  intestines  of  viti- 
ated secretions  ;  increasing  at  the  same  time  the  nervous  susceptibiliiy  of 
their  mucous  me(nbranes  to  remediate  impressions,  and  by  determining 
fiom  the  head. 

Aperients,  or  the  milder  purgatives,  should  be  employed,  and  generally 
[irelerred  in  those  cases  of  epile[)sy  distinguished  by  slight  aberrations  in 
the  animal  economy  ;  in  such  examples  the  pulse,  bowels,  and  skin  are 
very  nearly  in  the  condition  of  healthy  organs  ;  the  paroxysms  are  short 
and  transiioiy,  succeeded  by  little  or  no  coma,  or  even  drowsiness.  In 
cases  marked  by  symptoms  of  greater  violence,  in  which  a  decided  in- 
flammatory or  congestive  character  predominates,  cathartics  should  be 
used  ;  to  be  varied  in  activity  and  strength,  in  proportion  as  the  symp- 
toms partake  more  or  less  of  acute  characters  ;  these  are  to  be  repeated 
until  a  decided  impression  is  made.  Cases  of  this  latter  description 
somelinies  require  V.  S.  also,  and  when  this  remedy  is  employed,  blood 
should  be  always  detracted  from  one  or  both  of  the  external  jugulars,  if 
possible.  Occasionally  mercurials  alone,  or  in  combination  with  anlimo- 
nials,  are  recpiired. 

In  the  first  description,  or  milder  cases  of  epilepsy,  some  preparations 
of  rhuharh,  or  rhubarb  itself,  should  be  preferred.  In  the  more  violent 
cases,  a  combination  of  aloes,  scammony,  and  jalap,  has  generally  been 
found  most  suitable  ;  of  each  from  two  to  five  grains.  Calomel  with 
tart,  antirn.  may  be  added,  should  the  biliary  secretion  prove  very  defec- 
tive, in  proportions  of  two  to  four  grains  of  the  former,  and  one-fifth  to 
one-third  of  a  grain  of  the  latter.  These  are  to  be  repeated  daily,  or 
once  in  two  days,  until  the  circulallon  is  balanced,  the  encephalic  con- 
gestions in  a  measure  dislodged,  and  the  sympathies  restored.  These 
preparatory  steps  having  been  premised,  the  crust  may  be  commenced 
with. 


•v.. 
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The  form  or  preparation  is  lo  be  deterniined  by  the  peculiarities  of 
constitutions,  or  the  complications  wliich  modify  the  disease.  Should 
the  case  occur  in  a  constitution  dis|)laying  a  highly  wrought  sanguineous 
development,  the  crust  in  simple  powder  will  he  most  applicable,  and 
should  be  [jreferred. 

It  will  be  safest  to  begin  with  the  remedy  at  night,  and  as  soon  after 
the  disturbances  of  tlie  preceding  paroxysms  have  subsided  as  possible. 
When  given  at  night  for  the  first  time,  it  is  more  certainly  retained  by 
the  stomach,  and  patients,  loo,  are  less  averse  at  this  period  of  the  day 
to  the  taking  of  an  offensive  remedy,  very  probably  because  the  gastric 
organ  is  rendered  less  fastidious  by  the  action  of  food  and  drinks  uj)on  ii 
during  the  day. 

With  young  subjects  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  two  grains  will,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  constitute  the  commencing  dose.  We  have  never 
used  it  with  patients  younger  than  six  years,  or  older  than  thirty.  Older 
patients,  say  from  eight  to  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  will  bear  four 
or  five  grains,  or  even  larger  doses  in  the  commencement,  and  with  such 
it  may  be  more  suddenly  increased  to  the  maximum  doses,  without  gas- 
tric disturbances.  The  remedy  rarely  offends  the  stomach  when  the 
foregoing  precautions  are  properly  attended  to  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
rather  to  compose  and  tranquillize  this  organ.  Three  doses,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  are  as  n)any  as  will  be  required  in  the  twentv-four  hours.  Should 
cases  occur  marked  by  convulsions  of  unusual  violence,  with  frequent 
paroxysms,  it  may  be  given  oftener.  Frorn  many  trials  with  this  article, 
it  has  not  been  perceived  that  there  is  much  diversity  of  effect  when  em- 
ployed in  large  or  medium  doses  with  young  subjects. 

Cases  requiring  the  tincture,  differ  from  those  already  noticed,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  more  strongly  marked  lymphatic  developments,  with 
which  they  are  associated  ;  in  such  examples  of  epilepsy,  a  decided  hy- 
dropic diathesis  not  unfrequenily  obtains  ;  the  adij)ose  texturt's  generally, 
but  more  es[)ecially  of  the  skin,  are  disposed  to  bloat  a  little,  with  uni- 
versal [)allidness  and  reduced  temjierature  ;  the  secretions  from  the  skin, 
bowels  and  kidneys,  are  generally  defective  ;  the  pulse  is  occasionally 
slow,  feeble,  and  soft,  but  more  frequently  it  is  preternalurally  active  and 
corded,  from  the  nervous  mobility  generally  attendant  upon  ifuperfect 
sanguification  ;  such  |)atients  are  nearly  always  lani;uid  and  sluggish,  and 
often  require  diffusible  stimuli  to  rouse  the  enfeebled  energies,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  to  something  like  a  con^fortable  stale  of  excitation  ;  with 
such  subjects,  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm  is  more  gradual,  and  may, 
in  many  instances,  be  foreseen  for  hours,  and  sometimes  days.  To  this 
complication  of  epih^psy,  the  tincture  is  most  happily  adapted,  as  it  pre- 
sents the  remedy  in  the  form  best  calculated  lo  act  promptly,  as  well  as 
lo  meet  the  several  indiraiions  of  cure.  It  should  (as  advised  with  re- 
gard to  the  crust  in  substance)  always  be  commenced  with  at  night,  and 
in  the  mininium  doses  ;  from  3ss.  to  3iss.  niay  be  given,  properly  di- 
luted, three  or  four  times  during  the  day.  Being  less  permanent  in  its 
effects,  the  tincture  should  be  given  n»ore  frequenily  than  the  crust  in 
substance,  es[)ecially  if  the  sym|)lon)s  are  urgent  ;  these  doses  n»ay  be 
re[)eated  with  safely  as  often  as  once  in  three  or  four  hours. 

Occasionally  in   this   form  or  complication  of  epilepsy,   it   becomes 
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necessary  to  employ  tonics,  either  mineral  or  vegetable,  or  perhaps  both, 
before  lh(3  lincliue  (or  powder)  can  be  given  with  the  least  benefit.  By 
invigorating  the  organic  tone,  npon  which  the  normal  functional  actions 
materially  depend  (especially  of  the  digesto-nutriiive  systems),  our  agent 
is  enabled  the  more  efTectually  to  j)roduce  its  specific  remediate  excita- 
tion. That  debility  exists  in  these  cases,  may  be  inferred  from  the  ge- 
neral ancemial  aspect  of  such  patients,  as  well  as  from  the  marked  bene- 
fits following  the  use  of  tonics.  It  is  an  observation  worth  remembering 
(the  truth  of  which  has  been  often  verified  in  the  course  of  our  practice), 
that  nervines  rarely  benefit  wljen  the  organic  tone  is  greatly  dej)ressed  ; 
like  mercurials,  they  are  more  certainly  remediate,  under  certain  circum- 
stances of  energy  of  the  organic  vitality  ;  depressed  (or  exalted),  inordi- 
nately, both  fail  of  their  remediate  effects. 

Should  costiveness  suf)ervene  (wliich  will  be  often  the  case),  a  com- 
bination of  scammony,  aloes,  and  rhubarb  is  to  be  used,  in  doses  of  from 
two  to  four  grains  of  scammony,  about  the  same  proportion  of  aloes,  and 
from  four  to  eight  grains  of  rhubarb,  made  into  pills.  This  compound 
should  be  given  at  night,  and  the  doses  so  managed  as  to  elicit  only  one 
or  two  evacuations,  the  design  not  being  to  purge  freely.  In  restoring 
the  solubility  of  the  bowels,  we  know  of  no  combination  so  well  suited 
to  such  cases  as  the  one  just  recommended  ;  its  action  is  gentle,  but  ef- 
fective, particularly  in  eliciting  the  biliary  secretion,  upon  which  circum- 
stance tlie  [)eristaliic  movements  of  the  intestines  are  mainly  dependent. 

The  crust,  administered  in  either  of  its  forms,  should  be  suspended 
during  the  em|)loyment  of  aperients  or  cathartics  ;  and  should  not  be  re- 
sumed, until,  at  least,  the  active  cathartic  movements  subside.  To  cor- 
rect the  acidity  which  is  occasionally  present  in  this  form  of  epilepsy,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  em[)loy  alkaline  absorbents  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  weak  lixivium  of  hickory,  or  grape-vine  ashes,  has  seemed  to 
answer  best  :  it  should  be  prepared  by  mixing  one  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  the  ashes  in  a  quart  of  water  ;  of  the  clear  liquid,  from  5ss.  to  3j« 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  daily,  after  eating,  or  as  often  as  may 
be  lound  necessary,  without  irritating  the  bowels,  which  it  will  sometimes 
do  if  continued  too  long. 

In  both  modifications  of  the  disease,  the  diet  should  be  particularly 
attended  to  during  the  whole  course  of  the  treatment,  and  indeed  for 
soine  time  al'ter  the  cure  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  efljected.  In 
the  sanguineous  variety  it  should  be  decidedly  abstemious  ;  animal  or 
oily  substances  are  to  be  inhibited  :  cooked  farinaceous  articles  ;  some  of 
the  soft  pulpy  fruits  ;  molasses  ;  and  9ccasionally,  thin  animal  broths  will 
be  found  most  suitable  ;  very  little  food  of  any  kind  should  be  taken  into 
the  stomach  after  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  epileptic  patient  should  always 
retire  to  bed  with  the  stomach  nearly  empty. 

In  the  lymphatic  complication,  some  latitude  in  diet  may  be  allowed  ; 
that  is,  animal  substances,  moderately  coagulated,  and  of  a  purely  mus- 
cular character,  may  (after  the  bowels  are  regulated)  be  used  in  small 
quantities  ;  should  acidity  abound,  or  a  tendency  to  it  in  the  stomach  be 
discovered,  the  use  of  animal  food  is  not  only  allowable,  but  particularly 
applicable. 

As  auxiliary  means  in  the  cure,  the  earliest  attention  should  be  given  to 
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uniformity  of  temperature  ;  the  skin  should  be  well  protected  against  the 
unequal  action  of  cold,  duiiug  every  stage  of  ihe  ireuluient,  aiul  for  this 
purpose  the  wearing  of  flannel  next  the  skin  should  he  directed.  Thus 
protected,  under  all  circun)slances  of  climate  and  ex[)05ure,  the  individual 
may  (as  it  is  requisite  he  should  do)  indulge  in  inodeiaie  exercise,  and 
even  pursue  many  of  his  ordinary  avocations,  with  comparative  safety. 
This  suggestion  will  not  l)e  regarded  as  supererogatory,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected ihat  epileptic  attacks  often  originate  in  a  want  or  neglect  of  com- 
fortable clothing  ;  and  every  practitioner  much  conversant  with  the 
disease  must  iiave  witnessed  relapses  from  exjiosure  to  the  causes  of 
catarrh. 

The  remedy  which  we  have  been  considering  should  be  discontinued 
or  suspended  upon  the  accession,  and  during  the  continuance  of  any  new 
or  acute  diseases  ;  and  when  resumed  should  be  commenced  with,  in 
medium  doses. 

Employed  in  either  of  its  forms,  the  crust  should  be  continued  perse- 
veringly,  until  a  cure  is  eflecled,  or  a  satisfactory  trial  of  its  powers  has 
been  made.  In  no  disease  which  "  flesh  is  heir  to,"  is  it  more  injpor- 
tanl  to  inculcate  patience  during  treatment  than  in  epilepsy,  and  the  fail- 
ures of  medical  practitioners  in  contending  with  it,  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  disregard  of  this  admonition,  rather  than  to  the  incurable  nature  of  the 
disease;  we  might  mention,  also,  a  want  of  confidence  in  remedies,  among 
medical  men,  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  trials.  In  every 
successful  case  our  remedy  should  be  continued  some  time  after  the  con- 
vulsions have  ceased  to  return  ;  the  patient  cannot  be  considered  cured 
until  the  general  health  too  is  restored,  even  if  the  convulsions  have  long 
subsided. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  crust  will  prove  remediate  in  every  case 
of  epilepsy,  nor  even  in  all  such  exam[)les  as  are  idiopathic  ;  sonie  of 
these  may  be  so  strongly  engrafted  upon  the  system,  from  long  continu- 
ance of  the  disease,  as  to  have  become  completely  constitutional  and 
fixed,  and  necessarily  irremediable.  In  the  cases  connected  with  organic 
lesions  of  the  skull  or  brain  (could  they  possibly  be  distinguished),  we 
should  never  advise  the  crust  ;  but  as  it  must  be  confessed  that  such 
cases  cannot  be  discrin)inated,  it  will  be  safest  in  every  instance  to  give 
the  remedy  a  fair  trial  (n)ore  especially  as  it  is  not  likely  to  aggravate  the 
incurable  cases),  and  such  has  uniformly  been  our  custom. 

In  obstinate  cases  the  crust  should  be  continued  for  more  than  a  year 
before  it  is  to  be  discarded,  or  the  case  abandoned  as  incurable  ;  both 
forms  should  always  be  employed  and  used  alternately. 

The  crust  in  lorm  of  tincture  is  also  a  valuable  nervine  and  antispas- 
modic in  hysteric  convulsions,  and  indeed  in  hysteria  generally.  In  that 
variety,  connected  with  or  proceeding  from  uterine  irregularities  incident 
to  .sterile  married  (or  unmarried)  females,  it  will  be  pariiiularly  service- 
able ;  with  such  the  ,jaroxysms  most  strikingly  resemble  epilepsy. 

The  singular  eflicacy  of  the  crust  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  its  mild 
and  peculiar  qualities,  taken  in  connection  with  the  violent  characters  of 
the  disease,  have  suggested  the  following  pathological  views  and  rationale 
of  the  action  of  the  crust. 

Epilepsy  originates  generally  in  infancy,  and  is  to  be  esteemed  rather 
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a  state  of  quiescent,  than  active  disease,  in  which  all  the  essential  pro- 
perties exist,  the  convulsions  only  marking  that  stage  which  should  bo 
regarded  as  ils  most  active,  or  the  spasinodic  stage. 

In  the  quiescent,  as  well  as  the  actively  spasmodic  stages,  irritation 
seems  to  obtain,  and  doubtless  constitutes  the  [)athoIogical  condition  of 
the  textures  involved  ;  it  is  not  only  the  primary  pathological  condition 
of  the  tissue,  hut  exists  in  ditTerenl  degrees  in  every  stage  of  e[)ilepsy, 
from  the  quiescent  to  the  convulsive,  and  it  is  from  this  also  that  the 
morbid  susceptibility  results  ;  it  originates  priniarily  in,  and  is  chiefly 
confined  to,  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  gastro-intestinal  and  encephalic 
nerves,  in  tlieir  motory  relations  wiih  the  muscles  ;  it  may  result  fron),  or 
be  connected  with,  certain  congenital  organizations,  peculiar  to  large 
heads,  with  or  without  precocity  of  intellect  ;  or  gasiro-intestinnl  irrita- 
tion, from  the  presence  of  worms,  crudities,  &c.  or  from  dentition,  or 
possibly  all  may  be  present  and  necessary  to  complete  the  epileptic  lia- 
bility. That  a  remarkal)le  irritative  excitability  of  mind  and  body,  can 
be  distinguished  in  a  large  majority  of  e[)ileptics,  both  before  and  after 
the  convulsions,  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
disease.  This  irritation  may  also  be  the  cause  of  those  extraordinary 
developments  of  the  brain  and  intellectual  faculties  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood. Once  in)pressed,  it  is  kept  up  and  perpetuated  by  the  numerous 
and  diversified  irritating  causes  incessantly  acting  upon  infantile  systems, 
and  occurring  while  the  textures  are  unfolding  and  organizing  their  res- 
pective vitalities  ;  it  may  in  some  degree  become  incorporated  with  the 
structures  themselves,  as  one  of  their  properties. 

Instituted  in  either  of  the  nervous  extremities,  the  irritation  (or  con- 
vulsive susceptibility)  is  extended  to  the  other,  thus  completing  the  epi- 
leptic lial)ility,  or  the  passive  stage  of  the  disease.  Why  the  irritation 
of  the  f)assive  stage  invites,  and  subjects  the  system  to  active  spasmodic 
movements,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained,  unless  we  are  permitted 
to  suppose  that  the  peculiar  or  motive  nervous  tissue  in  which  it  origi- 
nates, and  the  excitation  from  which  it  seems  to  result,  may  impart  to  it 
this  character  or  tendency.  Originating  in  the  nerves,  the  convulsive 
movements  are  extended  to  the  muscles  by  the  operation  of  new  or  irri- 
tating causes. 

Tlie  epileptic  susceptibility  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  first  to  be  traced 
in  the  nerves  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membranes  ;  and  is  mani- 
fested by  the  early  and  frequent  production  of  convulsions  from  ingesta, 
crudities,  worms,  &c. 

As  the  intellectual  organizations  become  more  fully  developed,  the 
susceptibility  may  also  be  perceived  in  them,  and  now  it  is  that  mental 
and  moral  causes  may  become  the  instruments  of  epileptic  convulsions. 

According  to  the  foregoing  views,  epilepsy  consists  of  two  stages,  the 
passive  (or  what  has  generally  been  regarded  the  predisposing),  and  the 
active,  or  convulsive,  stages  ;  they  difl?er  only  in  the  degrees  of  violence 
and  extent  of  the  irritation,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  unit.  In  the 
passive  stage,  the  irritation  seems  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  sentient 
extremity,  while  the  intermediate  prolongations  of  the  nerves  are  only 
invaded  by  a  less  degree,  or  the  predisposing  irritation  ;  in  the  convul- 
sive, all  the  organs  and  textures  usually  involved  are  equally  irritated  and 
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excited.  ''  Convulsions  are  noi  the  disease,  ihey  are  only  symptoms  of 
disease."  In  epilepsy  ihey  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  disease  itself, 
but  the  convuUive  stage  of  it. 

From  the  numerous  post  obit  reports  of  cerebral  lesions  and  morbid 
appearances  connected  with  epile[)sy,  it  is  not  by  any  means  established 
that  the  disease  results  from  sucli  local  affections.  Esqiiirol  himself, 
although  enjoying  the  most  favorable  o[)porlunities  for  investigyiini!;  tlie 
subject,  has  not  been  willing  to  refer  the  disease  to  an  ap[)reciable  or 
definite  cause,  or  to  deduce  ihe  pathological  conditions  of  the  structures 
from  the  records  of  morbid  analon)y.  Lesions  without  epilepsy,  similar 
lo  those  met  with  in  epileptic  bodies,  have  been  discovered  in  the  brain, 
according  to  the  researches  and  reports  of  Wepfer  and  Lorcy,  from  which 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  they  are  not  invariable  concomitants,  as 
cause  and  effect.  Such  lesions  are  to  be  regarded  "  rather  as  the  con- 
sequences of  epilepsy  than  its  causes."  Our  conviction  is,  that  convul- 
sive irritation  of  the  sentient  extremities,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  pro- 
longations of  the  gastro-intestinal  and  encephalic  nerves  in  their  motive 
relations,  generally  induced  by  the  action  of  occasional  irritants  u|)on  the 
infantile  constitution,  is  the  essential  pathological  condition  upon  which 
epilepsy  depends,  in  a  very  large  majority,  if  not  in  all  of  the  cases. 

The  action  of  the  crust  in  arrestirig  anrl  curing  epileptic  irritation, 
doubtless  commences  in  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  meml)ranes  ;  the  remediate  excitation  it  induces, 
difl^ers  essentially  from  irritation  ;  it  is  the  action  of  a  nervine  stimulant, 
exciting  the  irritated  organism  equally  and  pleasantly  ;  the  remedy  may 
be  regarded  as  a  nervine  roborant  ;  the  action  is  also  antispasmodic,  and 
approximates  in  its  nature  to  the  movements  of  health  ;  and  if  the  remedy 
be  continued,  it  generally  becomes  the  predominant  excitation.  Being  the 
predominant  action  in  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
nerves,  the  brain  is  soon  brought  into  sympathy,  which  reflecting  back 
upon  these  textures,  a  corresponding  action  not  only  fixes  ii  in  them  as 
determined  and  established,  but  also  in  every  other  similar  texture.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  remediate  medication,  the  action  begins  in 
the  part  to  which  the  agent  is  first  applied,  and  the  brain  reflecting  it  back 
upon  the  organs  first  excited,  or  such  others  as  may  stand  more  particu- 
larly related  to  it,  by  natural  or  acquired  sympathetic  ties,  determines  and 
fixes  the  location  of  it.  Tlie  primary  excitations  and  the  textures, 
whether  in  the  establishfuenl  of  diseased,  remediate,  or  healthy  actions, 
determine  their  character,  while  the  brain  fixes  their  locations.  Morbid 
excitations  do  not  always  continue  in  their  primary  seats,  but  are  directed 
and  determined  occasionally  by  the  brain  to  other  parts  which  chance  to 
be  more  strongly  predisposed,  and  consequently  more  intimately  con- 
nected with,  and  influenced  by  it.  Remediate  impressions  are  also  liable 
to  a  similar  transfer,  and  cases  have  occurred  in  which  such  excitations 
have  been  deterujiued  and  ttanshited  to  the  primary  seats  of  irritation, 
greatly  lo  the  aggravr.iion  of  the  disease. 

The  action  il)us  set  up  by  the  operation  of  the  crust,  and  continued 
by  re-applications  of  the  remedy,  becomes  more  and  more  firmly  fixed 
and  estal)lishcd  by  the  associations  which  it  is  continually  and  progress- 
ively forming  in  the  system  ;  at  length  becoming  predominant,  it  merges, 
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or  is  lost  in  the  notions  of  healili.  In  this  way  wo  wonlrl  explain  the 
operation  of  remedies  generally  ;  when  failures  result,  remediate  agents 
eiiher  have  not  l)een  appropriately  selected,  or  re<:tilarly  and  raiihl'iiily 
employed,  or  the  primary  irritation  [)as  been  of  such  a  violent  nature,  or 
so  fircnly  engrafted  in  the  textures  and  organs,  as  to  be  immoveable,  and 
consequently  irremediable,  under  any  system  or  course  of  medication.* 


OPHTHALMOLOGY    IN    GERMANY. 

From  the  report  of  the  Ophthalmological  Clinique  at  the  School  of 
Wiener,  during  the  session  of  1832 — 3,  by  Dr.  Rosas,  we  gather  some 
interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  their  treatment, 
in  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Germany. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  course  of  the  year,  comprised 
in  the  report,  amounted  to  1067,  of  whom  153  were  permanent  patients, 
and  the  rest,  914,  were  dispensary  patients.  Of  the  permanent  patients, 
92  were  males,  and  61  were  females.  The  periods  of  life  comprehend- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  [)alienls,  were  the  ages  ranging  from  10  to  20 
years,  and  from  20  to  30.  The  forms  of  disease  may  be  distinguished 
under  the  following  heads  : — 


Erysipelas  of  the  lids         -         -  2 

Ptylosis       -         -        -        -  .      -  2 

Kncysted  abscess      -         -         -  1 

Ulceration  of  the  lids    -         -         -  2 

Entropium         _         _         _         .  l 
Inflamniation  of  the  edges  of  the  lids    2 

Coloboma     -----  1 
Conjunctivitis  -        -        -        -        23 

Trachoma    -----  1 


Inflammation  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  30 

Erythismus  of  the  eye        -         -  1 

Gntta  serena        -         -         -         -  13 

Hydrops  oculi  -         -         -         -  1 

Closure  of  the  pupil      -         -         -  5 

Wound  of  the  cornea         -         -  1 

Cataract 42 

Staphyloma  cornea   -         -        -  8 

Exophthalmia       -         -         -         -  2 

Medullary  fungus  of  the  retina  -  1 


Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland    1 
Abscess  of  the  lachrymal  sac     -  1 

The  n/rers  in  Ihp.  suhstance  of  the  eyelids  were  both  of  a  syphilitic  na- 
ture. In  the  fiist  rase,  a  cure  was  obtained  in  a  short  tinje  by  the  use 
of  calomel-  internally,  and  of  a  lotion  containing  one  grain  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  11  oz.  of  water.  The  other  had  destroyed  half  ilie  lid,  and 
was  complicated  with  similar  ulcers  in  the  cornea  and  throat  ;  here  also 
the  disease  was  cured  by  the  internal  administration  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  a  wash  composed  of  li  gr.  of  sublimate,  to  3  oz.  of  water  and 
half  a  scruple  of  tincture  of  opium. 

An  entropium  of  both  lids^  in  a  female  34  years  of  age,  was  cured  by 
touching  the  relaxed  tissues  of  the  lids  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
in  a  line  parallel  to  its  edge. 

The  inflammalions  of  the  conjunctiva  which  presented  themselves  may 
be  distinguished  thus  : — catarrhal,  5  ;  catarrlio-rheumatic,  10  ;  varioloid, 
1  ;  morbillous,  1  ;  and  scrofulous,  6.  They  did  not  present  anything 
worthy  of  remark. 


*  The  above  article  was  published  in  the  Aupiist  No.  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.  It  is  repuhlislied  in  tliis  Journal,  by  request  of  the  author,  on  account  of  several  important 
typographical  errors  which  escaped  the  notice  of  the  respected  editor  of  our  coteniporary  periodical. 
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k  fistula  lachrymalis  on  both  sides,  of  scrofulous  origin,  occurred  In  a 
patient  of  sixteen  years  of  age.  At  the  coujrnencenient  some  leeches 
were  a[)|)Iierl  to  tlie  nose,  and  the  patient  inhaled  some  eniolhent  vapors, 
and  was  well  purged.  The  red  precipitate  ointment  was  llien  riihhed 
twice  a  day  on  the  inner  angle  o^  the  eye,  and  a  few  grains  of  calomel 
were  given  every  day,  and  revulsives  were  applied  to  the  neck.  The 
contents  of  the  sac  were  washed  out  frequently  every  day,  and  the  disease 
was  cured  within  three  iTionths,  without  its  being  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  any  mechanical  means. 

The  rheumatic  ophlhalmice  were  treated  by  repeated  leeching;,  mercu- 
rial frictions,  revulsives  to  the  neck,  and  calomel  jiiven  iuternallv.  The 
innajvjmation  was  generally  subdued  within  from  four  to  ei^ht  weeks. 

In  one  case,  where  eretkismus  o{  both  eyes  remained,  the  disease  was 
removed  by  the  constant  application  of  mineral  magnetism.  In  another 
case  of  erythismus,  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  a  perfect  cure  was  obtained  in 
a  short  linie  by  the  use  of  calomel  and  jalap,  succeeded  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Decoc.  Jllthcece  cum  Extract.  Hyos.  The  Extract  of  Belladonna 
was  rubbetJ  on  tije  eyebrow,  and  the  Empl.  Tart.  Emet.  was  directed 
to  the  neck. 

One  of  the  cases  o^  amblyopia  presented  itself  in  the  person  of  a  lock- 
smith, twenty-nine  years  of  age.  The  disease  was  of  a  congestive  cha- 
racter, and  produced  by  hard  drinking.  The  use  of  leeches,  saltpetre 
3ss.  to  two  drachms  daily,  and  strict  antiphlogistic  diet,  obtained  a  cure 
within  three  weeks. 

A  case  of  complete  amaiirosis^  which  occurred  in  a  tanner  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  is  worthy  of  notice.  For  sixteen  years  the  patient  bad 
been  perfectly  blind  ;  this  state  was  preceded  by  violent  pain  in  both 
eyes.  In  the  year  1832  he  entered  the  hospital,  and  was  so  n)uc[i  im- 
proved by  acupuncture,  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  light  and  darkness. 
The  treatrnent  was  now  interrupted  for  two  months,  on  account  of  the 
vacation,  and  on  the  11th  of  Octol)er  the  supra-orbital  nerve  of  the  right 
side  was  acuj)uriclured.  During  the  o[)eration  the  patient  perceived  sonje 
sparks  in  the  eye,  and  on  the  lllh,  when  it  was  repeated,  he  felt  a  slight 
shivering  along  the  vertebral  column.  On  the  13th  the  left,  on  the  14lh 
the  right  supra-orbital,  and  latterly  the  infra-orbital  nerves,  were  acupunc- 
tured. These  were  followed  by  sparks  in  the  eyes  and  shivering  along 
the  spine.  On  the  17th  the  gnlvano-punctor  was  efuployeil,  for  the  first 
time,  and  four  plates  of  Volia's  pile  were  used.  The  same  nerves  were 
touched,  and  alter  four  minutes  the  patient  felt  some  febrile /rtsson  sparks 
in  the  eye,  and  a  How  of  tears.  On  the  19ih,  after  a  similar  operation 
on  the  right  side,  the  patient  liegan  to  see.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  inner  moiety  of  the  visual  field  was  somewhat  troubled,  but  within  ten 
hours  this  phenomenon  diminish.ed,  and  towards  evening  the  patient,  to 
his  great  joy,  could  distinguish  all  large  objects. 

On  the  21st  the  operation  was  repeated  on  the  left  side  for  two  minutes 
and  a  half;  his  eyes  continued  watery  for  the  whole  day.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d,  all  objects  were  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  but  this  soon 
went  off,  and  the  patient  could  see  so  clearly  with  both  eyes  as  to  distin- 
guish a  small  silver  coin.  The  galvano-punctor  was  re-applit'd  from  time 
to  time  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January.      On 
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tliP  11  til  of  Febriinry  it  was  rarrief]  to  turnty-six  plates  of  the  pile  ;  at 
this  time  the  palieul  was  Inlly  able  to  distinguish  small  objects,  and  even 
iheir  color,  &c. 

Calaracl  v\as  observed  in  forty-two  individuals,  twenty-six  men  and 
sixteen  females  ;  of  these  1  was  under  ten  years,  2  were  under  twenty, 
1  under  thirty,  3  under  forty,  4  under  fifty,  13  under  sixty,  13  under 
seventy,  and  5  under  eighty.  I'wenty-eighl  were  affected  in  both  eyes  ; 
seven  in  the  v'\^\)l  and  seven  in  the  left  eye  :  the  number  of  cataracts 
therefore  in  the  foity-two  patients  was  seventy.  As  to  the  causes  under 
which  the  disease  was  developed,  in  many  cases  it  aiose  from  frequent 
attacks  of  internal  o|)hihalmia  ;  in  seven  cases  from  mechanical  injiny  ; 
in  two  from  long  working  in  a  very  strong  light  ;  in  one  from  excess  of 
drink  ;  in  seven  from  rheumatic  attacks  of  the  head  ;  in  two  from  gout  ; 
in  one  it  was  congenital  ;  in  twelve  the  disease  could  only  be  attributed 
lo  old  age  ;  two  of  these  latter  individuals  were  successfully  operated  on 
at  the  hospital  some  years  before.  In  twenty-eight  cases  the  operation 
was  not  performed,  on  account  of  various  complications,  &c.  Forty-two 
cataracts  were  operated  upon  ;  nine  by  incision  of  the  cornea  inleriorly  ; 
two  with  the  ?u|)erior  incision,  and  fifteen  with  the  lateral  incision  ;  eleven 
were  lacerated  through  the  cornea,  two  througli  the  sc  lerotica,  and,  finally, 
three  were  depressed  through  the  sclerotica.  The  accidents  which  oc- 
curred after  lliese  operations  were,  keratistis,  one  case  (alter  extraction); 
iiiiis  two  (after  extraction)  ;  ophthalmitis  five  (four  after  extraction,  one 
after  depression)  ;  prolapsus  iritis  one  (after  extraction). 

The  success  of  the  forty-two  operations  was  as  follows  :  — 


Extraction — inferior  flap  - 
Ditto  superior  flap  -  - 
Ditto  lateral  flap  -     -     - 

Laceration  throug-h  cornea 
Ditto  through  sclerotica  - 

Depression       -     -     -     -     - 


Cases.  Perfect  Cure. 

9  -  -  -  7  1  imperfect  cure  ;  1  lost  the  eye. 

2  -  -  -  1  in  other,  pupil  closed  by  lymph. 

15  -  -  -  ]4  suppuration  of  one  eye. 

11  -  -  -  8  in  three  absorption  was  imperfect. 

2  -  -  -  2 

3  -  -  -  3  one  lost  by  suppuration. 


The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  dispensary  was  914  ;  515  men 
and  399  women.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  analyze  this  series,  as  we 
have  done  the  former,  but  we  shall  notice  one  or  two  points  :  1st.  With 
respect  to  age,  263  were  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  150  were  under  twen- 
ty ;  170  were  under  thirty  ;  114  under  forty  ;  83  under  fifty  ;  70  under 
sixty  ;  34  under  seventy  ;    2^  under  eighty  ;  and  two  were  under  ninety. 

London  Lancet. 


REMEDIAL    POWERS    OF    THE     CEANOTHUS    AMERICANUS. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Mr.  Editor, — I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  reference  made 
(medicinally)  to  the  Ceanothus  Americanus  of  Linnajus.  Its  sensible 
properties  led  me  to  use  it  in  a  case  of  aphthae,  and  subsequently  in  other 
derangenients  of  mucous  surfaces,  where  I  found  it  of  some  importance. 
Prof.  Bigelovv  describes  the  ceanothus  as  follows.  ''  Leaves  heart  ovate, 
acuminate,  triply  nerved.     Panicles   axillary  elongated.     A  small   white 
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flowering  shrub,  not  unfrequpnt  in  dry  snndy  soils.  Leaves  two  or  three 
inches  long  and  one  l)road,  finely  serrate,  and  tapering  into  a  long  poini. 
From  the  axils  of  ilie  upper  leaves  come  out  leafless  branches  bearing 
crowded  bnnches  of  minute  while  flowers.  These  are  followed  by  dry 
three  seeded,  and  somewhat  liiangular  berries.  The  leaves  were  used 
among  other  subslitntes  for  tea  dining;  the  American  revolulion."  I  mi<iht 
add  that  the  dried  leaves  and  seeds  have  an  odor,  when  bottled,  not  unlike 
in)porled  tea.  It  has  a  slight  bitter,  and  somewhat  aslrint2;ent  taste.  I 
first  used  it  in  case  of  an  old  lady  of  70,  who  had  a  severe  thrush  follow- 
ing typhus.  The  usual  gargles  were  tried  without  much  effect.  Every 
2d  or  3d  day  a  new  coat  of  darker  hue  would  cover  the  whole  interior  of 
the  fauces.  The  muc-ous  membrane  after  its  discharge  presented  a  dark 
florid  appearance,  with  extreme  sensibility.  I  had  tried  borax,  alum, 
nilras  argenti,  vegetable  astringents  and  tonics,  as  gold  thread,  crane's  bill, 
hardback,  oak  bark,  sumach,  &c.  without  much  benefit.  The  ceanoiiius 
growing  near,  I  directecj  a  strong  tea  to  be  niade  of  it,  which  acted  like  a 
charm  ;  the  thrush  soon  passed  off,  and  without  relapse.  Since  then  I 
have  used  it  largely  in  apl)thai  of  children,  and  find  it  highly  useful  in 
cases  following  dysenteria  maligna,  as  well  as  those  of  less  debiliiy  and 
disease,  even  after  other  gargles  have  been  ineffectually  tried.  During 
last  March  and  April,  scarlatina,  attended  in  most  cases  with  ulceration 
of  the  fauces,  was  very  prevalent  wiili  us  ;  I  depended  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  ceanoihus,  with  borax  for  a  gargle,  an-d  in  all  but  a  single  case 
of  very  malignarit  character  this  gargle  was  eflectual.  The  form  I  used, 
and  which  I  found  best  adapted  for  the  cases  as  presented,  was  prepared 
by  making  a  strong  lea  of  the  ceanoihus  and  flowers  of  Anlhemis  coiula, 
and  to  a  gill  add  a  piece  of  borax  the  size  of  a  large  |)ea.  I  think  the 
borax  and  Mayweed  rendered  it  in  many  cases  more  efiLHtual.  I  have 
also  used  it  with  benefit  in  form  of  a  tea  in  dysenteria  of  children,  and 
found  it  fully  equal  in  many  cases  to  the  Speica  tormeiuosa.  The  lea  I 
used  was  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  seeds. 

JSloomJield^  Conn.  Sept.  12//i,  1835.  D.  H.  Hubbard. 
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PRESERVATION    OF    BODIES. 

To  teachers  of  anatomy,  it  is  matter  of  no  ordinary  concern  to  understand 
the  most  economical  method  of  preservin«r  anatomical  siiltjccts.  That 
there  is  a  prodigious  loss  in  the  usual  routine  of  daily  demonstrations,  is 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  attended  puhlic  lectures.  While  a  dissec- 
tion is  going  on  upon  one  part,  another  part  equally  valuable  is  totally 
destroyed  by  decomposition.  >Vhen  to  this  is  addend  the  uncertainty  of 
a  necessary  supplv,  and  the  danijcr  often  apprehended  of  not  being  alile 
to  make  an  exhil)ilion  of  everything  wiiich  the  student  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, a  discovery  like  that  which  is  about  to  be  detailed,  must  be  of  in- 
calculable value. 
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A  committee  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  has  been  cxperi- 
niei»tin<^  of  hite,  with  what  is  commonly  called,  in  Europe,  Gannal's  fluid 
— a  preparalicjn  proposed  by  M.  Gannal  for  the  p!es(Mvati()n  of  bodies 
for  the  dissecting  room — and  the  result  of  their  inquiry  is  favorable.  The 
mixture  is  fornicd  in  the  following  manner.  Take  2  lbs.  of  common  salt, 
2  Ihs.  alum,  8  oz.  nitre,  and  40  lbs.  of  water.  The  subject  to  be  anato- 
mized is  itnmersed  in  this.  In  March  last,  two  bodies  were  placed  in 
this  solution,  and  left,  says  the  report  of  the  commission,  exposed  to  the 
putrid  exhalations  in  one  of  the  dissecting  rooms  of  the  school.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  month,  they  were  changed  externally,  in  appearance,  only, 
it  is  inferred  from  the  narration,  but  the  internal  tissues  were  sutliciently 
conserved  to  be  applicai)le  to  anatomical  purposes.  By  another  ex- 
perifnent,  a  body,  alter  having  been  in  the  liquor  for  some  time,  remained 
fifteen  days  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  putrefaction.  This  is  a  point 
not  to  be  overlooked,  inasmuch  as  it  offers  a  remedy  by  counteracting  a 
rapid  tendency  to  decay  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  anatomical 
theatres. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago,  the  scarcity  of  bodies  was 
such  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  that  serious  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  lectures  would  be  suspended,  if  some  immediate  provision  were  not 
especially  made  for  sustaming  the  professor  of  anatomy.  Dr.  Macartney, 
then,  as  at  present,  in  the  chair,  devised  a  composition  which  was  so  ef- 
fectual in  preserving  portions  not  immediately  in  use,  that  the  course  of 
instruction  was  finally  conducted  satisfactorily  to  the  close  of  the  term. 
On  a  careful  comparison  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Dublin  brine,  with  the 
French  liquid,  they  prove  to  be  essentially  the  same.  Both  the  superfi- 
cial and  deep-seated  nerves  of  the  arm  served  Dr.  Macartney  for  puhlic 
demonstration  for  several  months,  having  previously  been  subjected  to 
the  antiseptic  influences  of  this  composition. 

In  this  country,  some  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same 
results  by  a  still  simpler,  if  not  more  economical  scheme.  To  nine  gal- 
lons of  common  New  England  rum,  or  whiskey,  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
water — the  whole  being  sufiicient  for  covering  an  adult  subject  in  a  suit- 
ably constructed  vessel.  We  have  kept  one  or  two,  in  this  way,  an  entire 
year,  and  Ibund  them  in  most  perfect  condition  for  demonstration  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time.  The  muscles  were  red  and  compact,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  no  recollection  that  any  difficulty  occurred  in  raising  or 
dissecting  the  minutest  fibres.  With  regard  to  the  nerves,  they  were 
particularly  fine  and  strong.  Each  night,  however,  we  were  careful  to 
replace  the  whole  in  the  vat,  so  that  it  is  uncertain  how  long  they  might 
have  been  kept  betbre  becoming  unfit  for  examination. 

We  have  also  made  trial  of  pyroligneous  acid,  but  such  destruction  was 
made  of  instruments  by  it,  that,  although  promising  well  in  theory,  it  was 
ultimately  abandoned. 

From  the  experience  we  have  had  in  teaching  anatomy,  and  in  the 
consequent  per[)lexity  arising  from  a  scarcity  and  sometimes  unexpected 
decay  of  subjects,  we  have  felt  that  the  foregoing  remarks  might  be  bene- 
ficial— particularly  now,  as  the  season  has  arrived  when  the  study  of 
anatomy  can  he  most  advantageously  pursued.  If,  however,  any  of  our 
professional  brethren  are  in  possession  of  better  or  less  expensive  substi- 
tutes (or  those  adverted  to,  they  will  be  doing  great  service  to  science  by 
communicating  the  facts  to  the  medical  public. 
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Strychnine  in  Cholera. — Dr.  C.  E.  Jt'nkins,  of  London,  relates  his  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  the  tnali;j:nani  cholera,  which  is  as  foHows  : — In  any 
sta^e  of  the  disease  between  the  first  copious  dejection  and  the  collapse, 
he  jiives  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  pure  strychnine,  made  into  pills  with 
crumbs  of  bread  ^(or,  where  deglutition  is  difficult,  white  sugar,  and  in 
this  case  rubbed  into  tlie  tongue).  This  is  repeated  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  the  first  hour,  and  every  half  hour  for  the  second  and  third  hour, 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  dose  until  the  violent  symptoms  are  sub- 
dued. The  patient's  inordinate  thirst  is  gratified  with  an  unlimited  allow- 
ance of  cold  water,  which  is  often  indulged  in  to  the  extent  of  some  gal- 
lons. The  first  three,  or  varying  between  three  and  six  pills,  are  ejected. 
As  soon  as  the  wartnth  returns,  and  the  vomiting  is  stayed,  a  basin  of 
strong  beef-lea,  or  half  a  pint  of  good  porter  'according  to  the  habits  of 
the  patient),  is  allowed,  the  strychnine  relinquished,  and  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  administered  in  doses  of  two  grains  every  three  or  four  hours. 


Apothecaries  i7i  Germany. — In  some  of  the  German  States,  particularly 
Hesse-Cassel,  the  government  will  not  permit  an  apothecary  who  has 
been  two  whole  years  engaged  in  any  other  employment,  to  resume  his 
business  without  being  subjected  to  a  second  examination  and  obtaining 
a  new  license  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  During  the  progress  of  the 
re-examination,  some  chemical  preparation  is  required  to  be  made,  to 
show  that  the  individual  remembers  his  manipulations.  The  capital  of 
Prussia,  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  has  only  twen- 
ty-eight apothecaries.  Nearly  the  same  vigilant  eye  is  kept  upon  this 
important  class  of  men,  that  characterizes  the  system  in  Germany.  Once 
every  year,  the  retail  drug  stores  are  visited,  at  an  unexpected  moment, 
by  a  conunittee  of  magistrates  and  physicians,  appointed  by  government, 
to  e.xamine  and  decide  upon  the  getniineness  of  the  medicines  on  sale. 
The  laboratory  is  also  minutely  inspected.  Every  error  or  defect,  of 
importance,  sui)jects  the  owner  to  serious  embarrassnients.  One  very 
important  regulation  is  this — viz.  that  they  shall  not  meddle  with  medical 
practice. 

Physicians  in  Prussia. — There  arc  said  to  be  wealthy  provinces  in  that 
country,  where  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  the  population,  is  only  one  to 
seven  thousand  :  and  in  Jiohemia,  only  one  to  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 
Those  Gerinan  students  of  medicine  who  are  competent  to  sustain  the 
rif'orous  State  examinations  established  by  law,  which  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent  of  academical  qualifications,  engross  a  prodigious  lield  of  practice. 


Missionary  Phiisicians. — The  nussion  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  re- 
quested the  pru(J<MJtial  cotnmittee  to  send  out  two  physicians.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society,  we  believe  several  talented  professional  gen- 
tlemen have  already  been  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  heathen  world. 
This  certainly  bespeaks  a  spirit  of  christian  benevolence  and  kind-hearted 
philanthroj)y,  deserving  the  highest  possible  commendation. 


Cancerous  Contrn,ction. — The  body  of  a  young  woman  is  said  to  have 
been  lately  opened  at  a  hospital  in  Paris,  in  the  intestines  of  which  no 
less  than  617  cherry-stones  were  found,  couiined  by  a  cancerous  con- 
traction. 
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The  Royal  Colic f^e  of  Physicians,  London. — The  Fell(3\vs  of  this  cele- 
brated institution  have  given  great  offence  to  some  of  its  licentiates  by 
the  recent  enactmont  of  certain  by-laws.  A  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Cotnrnons  on  tlie  I7th  of  August,  sign(;d  by  a  comtriiltee 
which  includes  the  names  of  such  men  as  IMarshall  Hail,  James 
Copland,  N.  Arnotf,  South  wood  Smith,  &.C.,  in  which  they  complain, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  original  Charter  of  the  College  ordains  that  the 
Censors  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  President  and  College,  or  commonalty, 
the  by-laws  in  question  depute  to  the  Council  the  power  of  nominal ing 
the  Censors,  and  the  Fellows  are  constrained  to  ballot  for  those  so  nomi- 
nated. The  nomination  of  licentiates  for  the  fellowship  is  also  entrusted 
to  the  Council.  They  consider  that  the  Charier  is  likewise  infringed 
upon  by  the  proposed  mode  of  choosing  the  Council  thus  illegally  en- 
trusted with  power,  which  is,  they  say,  "  framed  on  a  close  and  narrow 
system  of  monopoly  and  exclusion." 

Smallpox. — Three  cases  of  this  disease  have  recently  appeared  at 
Charlestown,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  which 
were  promptly  removed  to  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  which,  we  are  sorry 
to  remark,  has  scarcely  been  free  from  the  smallpox  a  week,  at  any  one 
time,  for  a  year.  Most  of  the  patients  arrive  in  vessels  from  various 
ports  in  Europe. 

We  were  informed  on  Saturday,  that  thirteen  cases  also  existed  at 
Concord,  ]\.  H.,  and  our  informant  mentioned  two  deaths.  Both  at 
Charlestown  and  Concord,  the  disease  was  introduced  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, who  journeyed  from  New  York  with  a  mild  varioloid. — A  case 
has  likewise  occurred  at  Attleborough,  in  this  State. 

Mexican  Remedy  for  Cholera. — M.  Chaniac  gives  the  world  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  deceived  himself  in  supposing  that  he  has  discovered 
a  specific  for  the  cholera,  in  the  guaco  plant.  He  prescribed  a  decoction 
given  in  small  cups,  until  a  gentle  perspiration  was  shown  upon  the  skin. 
A  statement  by  this  gentleman,  in  which  wonderful  successes  are  parti- 
cularized, has  already  been  circulated. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  by  Floyd  T.  Ferris,  M.D.  of  New 
York,  is  announced  as  in  press  by  the  Harpers. 


Winter  Retreat  for  those  inclined  to  Pulmonary  Consumption. — Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  of  Natchez,  has  expressed  to  us  the  opinion,  that  the  maritime 
portions  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  lying  below  the  31st  degree,  and  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  constitute  one  of  the  best  retreats  in  the 
United  States  for  persons  who  are  threatened  with  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. They,  however,  in  whom  the  disease  is  established,  should  not 
leave  home  for  that  or  any  other  place  in  the  South,  as  it  has  appeared 
to  him  that  a  southern  climate  has  rather  accelerated  than  retarded  the 
fate  of  such  patients,  which  is  very  much  the  result  of  our  own  observa- 
tion. The  soil  and  climate  of  the  tract  of  country,  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, are  described  bv  Dr.  C.  as  sterile,  temperate,  and  comparatively 
free  from  humidity. —  JVest.  Joiirn.  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences. 

Died — At  VValden,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Seth  Capron,  74,  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island. 
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WASHINGTON   MEDICAL   COLLEGE   OF   BALTLMORE. 

The  Annual  course  of  Lectures  in  tliis  in-litiilion  will  coininence  on  the  lust  iMoaday  of  October. 
James  H.  .^Iii.i.er,  M.D.  I'ri>fes.-:j)r  of  Anatomy,  Pliysiology  and  I'litliolo'iy. 

Samuel  K.  Ji;.n.mncs,  MD.  Prof.  iMateria  Medica, 'Jiieraiieutics,  Hyiriene,  and  Medical  Jurisiprudence 
William  VV.  IIaudv,  MJ).  Piofessor  Dhstetrics  and  llic  l)isea.s»;s  of  Women  and  Cliildren. 
John  C  S    Moukur,  !\Jl).  Professor  Theory  and  I'ractice  of  Medicine. 
John  P.  Mettauer,  MO.  Professor  Surjiery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
Edward  Foreman,  MD.  Lectuier  on  Chemistry,  >k.c. 

Washington  R.  Hardy,  ^M.D.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.     Tills  department  will  be  open  from  the 
1st  of  October.  Sept  10 — 3t 

MEDICAL  LXSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  iiave  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  Instruction  on  the  following 
terms  : — 

Convenient  Rooms  well  furnished,  with  access  to  a  good  Medical  Library,  and  the  necessary  faci- 
lities for  deiuonstrative  Anatomy  and  Surgical  opeiations.     . 

The  privile^'e  uf  attending  at  the  aliiishouse  and  a  private  hospital,  now  in  successful  operation, 
togjtiisr  \v\\.\\  th(i  i  ii(»  jrtiuit  ciises,  both  in  physic  and  surgery,  which  occur  in  a  pretty  extensive  pri- 
vate practice.     Terms— §50  a  year.  JOSEPH   H.  FLINT, 

ELISHA  MATHFR, 
Northampton,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

^*CF'  Instruction  in  modern  Dentistry  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  compensation. 

May  13.'  eopGra 

MEDICAL     INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purftose  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  Medical  Instruction, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  llie  following  terms; 

The  pupils  will  he  admitted  tu  the  jiraciice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and<\vill  receive 
Clinical  Lectures  on  the  c;Hes  which  they  witness  there. 

Instruction,  by  examination  or  lectures,  will  be  given  in  the  intervals  of  the  Public  Lectures  of  the 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry  By  Dr.  Chasning. 

On  Physiology,  Pathology, 'I'herapeutics, and  Materia  Mcdica  .        .        .  J5y  Dr>.  Ware. 

On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery        --_-._--  By  Dr.  Otis. 

On  Anatomy,  Unman  and  Comparative        __----_-  ijy  Dr.  Lewis. 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  Class,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  instrucl" 
ers,  having  in  it  a  large  library,  and  furnished  with  lights  and  fuel,  without  charge  to  the  students. 

The  Fees  will  he,  for  one  year,  $100.     Six  months,  >;")0.     Three  months,  SOo. 

The  Fees  are  to  be  p  lid  in  advance.  No  credit  will  be  given,  except  on  sulficient  security  of  some 
person  in  Boston,  nor  for  a  Ionizer  period  than  six  months. 

A|)i)licatio>is  are  to  be  made  to  Diu  Walter  Lhanning,  Treinont  Street,  opposite  the  TremonI 
House,  Boston.  Cm.  WALTHU  CHANNLNG, 

JOHN   WARE, 

Boston,  jSpril  I,  183.5.  GEORGE  W.  (^TIS,  Jr. 

WiNSLOW  LEWIS,  Jr 

MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL    EDUCATION. 

The  subscriber  continues  to  receive  medical  pupils  at  the  United  Stales  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
and  to  oder  them  the  foMowing  advantages. 

Th(!  institiition  at  present  contains  seventy  beds  :  all  of  which  are  occupied  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  liy  the  subjects,  both  ol  uieili(;:il  and  suri'lcal  ireiimciit  The  iiuiiilier  of  patients  in  tliespiing 
and  sainmer  is  rather  less.  The  average  number  daily,  tliroughout  the  last  year,  was  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty,  'i'he  number  is  annually  increasing.  A  greater  variety  of  disease  is  thus  presented, 
than  is  to  be  found  iii  those  hospitals  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  any  city. 

'J'he  students  have  unrestrained  acct^ss  to  these  cases  during  all  hours:  as  also  to  the  extensive 
apothecary  shop  connected  with  the  establishment. 

A  valuable  medical  lilirary  is  oilVred  for  their  use. 

Facilities  for  the  cultiv;itioii  of  dc-munsirative  anatomy,  are  afforded  through  the  winter. 

The  students  are  provided  with  a  suitable  apartment  in  the  hospital,  which  is  furnished  with  fuel 
and  lights,  without  charge. 

Fees,  $50  a  year. 

Board  mav  be  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  at  from  §2,.'')0  to  $3,00  per  week. 

Boston.  ^I>nl.  ill,  mVu  (April 'Jil.—tf.)  C.  H.  STEDMAN. 

Tlir:  BOSTON  MEI)I("!AL  AND  SURtJICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CL  VI'P,  JK,  at  16  \  vVisliington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  wln.m  al!  com mniiicat ions  ninst 
be  addressed, /»«.,/,  />«/>/.  J.  V.  C.  S.MlTH,  M.D.  Editor.  It  isalso  published  in  Monthly  I'arls,  on  the 
Isl  of  every  in  mth,  each  Part  coulaiuing  tin*  weeklv  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  slitrhed  in  a 
cover.  — Price  «?3,00  a  year  in  advance,  $<3,.')0  afterthreo  months,  and  §4,00  if  not  paid  within  the 
year.  — Every  sevcnlh  copy, gratis.— Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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OPIUM     EATING. 

The  following  pariiculars  respecting  the  baneful  effects  of  indulging  in 
the  inioxiraiion  of  opium  are  gathered  from  the  history  of  a  patient,  now 
in  the  Mrth  London  Hospital^  under  Dr.  A.  T.  Thoinson,  for  phthisis 
pulnionalis. 

Elizabeth  Marden,  aged  35,  was  admitted  May  26th.  About  seven- 
teen years  ago  she  began  to  suffer  from  a  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
for  which  a  medical  gentleman  ordered  her  to  take  ten  drops  of  lauda- 
num, night  and  morning.  This  was  gradually  increased,  the  pain  con- 
linuing,  until  at  last  she  took  three  teaspoonfuls  every  four  hours,  night 
and  day. 

At  first  ten  drops  relieved  the  pain,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to 
increase  the  dose  to  produce  the  same  effect.  So  that  the  three  tea-' 
spoonfuls  at  last  did  not  produce  so  much  relief  as  did  the  ten  dro[)s  at 
first.  The  effect  of  the  small  doses  was  simply  to  produce  a  relief  from 
the  pain,  without  exerting  any  other  particular  influence  on  the  body  or 
mind.  As  the  dose  was  increased,  however,  she  found  it  produce  a 
very  comfortable  condition  of  the  mind.  She  felt  very  lively  and  cheer- 
ful, and  was  capable  of  doing  any  quantity  of  work  ;  it  also  produced  a 
sense  of  warmth  over  the  whole  body.  She  had  severe  fau)ily  afflictions, 
but  was  not  at  all  distressed  by  them  whilst  under  the  influence  of  opium, 
though  she  felt  them  severely  at  other  times.  If  she  passed  over  the 
usual  lime  for  taking  a  dose,  she  felt  the  most  distressing  sensations  about 
the  joints,  not  of  pain,  but  such  as  she  is  unable  to  describe.  She  suf- 
fered involuntary  iiioiions  of  the  arms,  fingers,  and  toes  ;  numbness  in 
the  rnnbs  and  body  generally  ;  profuse  perspiration,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  loss  of  appetite  ;  a  saline  taste  in  the  saliva,  and  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth  ;  tremor  in  the  limbs  ;  great  sense  of  debility  and  lassitude  ;  .the 
memory  and  mental  powers  generally  became  greatly  impaired,  attended 
by  a  miserable  depression  of  the  spirits.  These  symptoms  were  all  re- 
lieved by  a  repetition  of  the  dose.  The  opium  also  produced  constipa- 
tion, not  more  than  one  motion  occurring  in  a  week,  and  she  does  not 
recollect  whether  that  was  produced  by  medicine  or  not.  If  the  dose 
was  deferred,  she  had  always  severe  headache.  Her  sense  of  smell  was 
so  mu(  h  impaired  that  she  could  perceive  no  pungency  in  snuff ;  her 
taste  was  so  much  lost  that  she  could  not  distinguish  pepper  or  musiard  ; 
and  her  hearing  was  become  so  deficient  that  she  could  hardly  delect  the 
voice  of  any  one  who  spoke  ;  yet  her  own  voice  sounded  most  disagree- 
ably loud  to  her.  Her  touch  was  so  much  aflected  tlial  she  could  not 
execute  any  needle-work.     The  acuteness  of  ?.ll  her  senses  was  restored 
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by  the  usual  dose,  the  want  of  whirh  was  indicated  by  flushing  and  heat 
of  the  face.  During  the  period  of  inking  the  opium  she  had  very  hitle 
sleep,  and  in  the  intervals  she  could  not  attefr)[)t  to  sleep  from  want  of 
the  desire,  so  that  she  generally  worked  all  night.  What  sleep  she  had 
was  generally  in  the  day-lime,  and  that  lillle  was  much  confused  and 
easily  ended.  Ahout  five  or  six  years  ago,  her  resources  being  exhaust- 
ed, she  ohiained  admission  into  Gay's  Hospital.  Her  laudanum  here 
was  left  ofT  (or  the  first  three  days,  and  all  the  above  symptoms  continued  ; 
also  now,  for  «he  first  time,  she  appeared  to  see  ihe  tnost  IVighiful  ani- 
mals and  other  objects  in  the  ward.  The  symptoms  were  again  relieved 
by  her  usual  doses.  Her  doses  were  left  off,  however,  and  medicines 
were  given  her  ihrice  a  day,  containing  camphor  and  a  diminished  quan- 
tity of  laudanum,  but  how  much  she  cannot  say,  with  about  a  bottle  and 
a  half  of  Port  wine  daily.  She  look  these  for  three  entire  months  before 
the  symptoms  began  to  abate,  with  other  cordial  medicines  and  wine  to 
the  eufl  of  the  fourlh  month,  when  she  left  the  hospital.  The  laudnninn 
was  being  decreased  during  the  whole  time,  and  when  she  left  the  hospi- 
tal she  look  a  leaspoouful  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On  returning  home, 
and  being  dependent  on  her  friends,  she  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the 
laudanum  and  wine,  and  was  even  unable  to  get  beer.  She  was  now 
more  miserable  than  before,  all  the  sym[)10(ns  returning  with  increased 
severity,  and  for  the  first  six  monihs  she  was  ahnost  eniirely  helpless. 
She  was  then  first  affected  with  pain  in  her  chest,  and  a  cough,  which 
has  continued  ever  since.  She  was  twelve  months  at  houie  before  the 
above  distressing  syujpioms  disappeared.  The  only  consequences  of  her 
opium  eating  at  present  are,  a  very  ujuch  impaired  taste,  numbness  of  the 
liu)bs,  coldness  of  the  feel,  inability  to  walk  far  without  aching  pains  in 
the  litnbs,"  and  a  general  sense  of  lassitude. 

In  making  souie  remarks  on  opimn  eating,  Dr.  Elliotson  observed  that 
he  had  never  befoie  seen  a  case  in  which  0[)ium  had  been  discontinued. 
It  was  unquestionably  the  most  fascinating  of  all  intoxicating  agents,  the 
ecstacies  produced  on  the  mind  by  it  being  more  entrancing  ihar»  those 
produced  by  wine.  \Vine  seefned  to  invigorate  the  animal  frame,  o|)iimi 
the  intellectual  ()ovvers.  Its  edects  on  the  system  w'ere  generally  of  the 
n)ost  baneful  kind.  He  had  seen  cases  in  wliich  there  was  no  constipa- 
tion, though  generally  "ihat  was  a  consequence  of  opium  eaiiiig.  The 
opium  eaier  was  generally  known  by  his  care-worn  countenance,  and  his 
euKicialed  and  dirty  appearance.  Dr.  E.  had  been  informed  by  an  offi- 
cer in  the  East  India  Service,  that  when  opium  caters  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  kept  for  some  time  wiihout  ihe  drug,  they  became  ruddy  and 
plump,  instead  of  remaining  |)ale  and  fleshlcss.  Their  suflVrings  at  first 
were  generally  very  intense,  but  these  wore  off  by  degrees.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  De  Quincy,  the  '^  English  opium  eater,"  who  reduced  his  dose 
in  one  day  from  8000  drops  of  laudanum  to  1000  drops,  he  experienced 
no  inconvenience  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  tnelanc  holy  which  had  for  some 
lime  oppressed  him,  subsided.  To  these  remaiks  the  reporter  of  the 
present  case  adds  the  followins;  : — 

The  aciion  of  opium  is  diirerenl  in  difieient  persons  ;  in  some  produc- 
ing a  subdued  uiclaui  holy,  in  others  creating  a  temporary  insanity.  The 
emotion  of  the  mind  which  predoniinates  at  the  time,  is  generally  increased 
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l»y  opium  ;  but  llie  most  common  pflect  of  the  drug  is  to  produce  a  feel- 
irjg  of  liveliness  iiiul  luippiness.  The  writer  is  arqiiainted  will)  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  most  inHnenlial  morning  news[)apers,  who  is  suhject  to 
hypochondriacism,  and  tnkes  a  grain  of  opium  about  once  a  forlniglit,  the 
ellecl  generally  reriiaining  for  thai  period  of  time,  and  producing  in  him 
a  most  pleasant  and  comfortable  feeling.  The  late  Duchess  of  Gordon 
is  said  lo  have  owed  much  of  her  wit  and  vivacity  in  company  to  the 
swallowing  of  laudcUitim,  to  which  she  was  much  addicted,  and  the  con- 
versational powers  of  Coleridge  were  influenced  by  the  same  cause.  The 
dreams  of  the  opiimi  eater  are  at  first  highly  gorgeous,  but  when  the  sto- 
iDach  becomes  disordered  by  the  long-conlinued  use  of  the  drug,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  horror  and  gloominess  of  his  visions.  Persons  of  a  poet- 
ical tem|)erament  are  often  addic-led  to  opium,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
poeii(  al  climates  of  Turkey  and  Persia  especially.  Mr.  Madden  in  his 
Travels  says,  that  he  knew  a  Turk  who  could  not  rise  from  his  couch 
until  he  had  stimulated  his  frame  with  a  drachm  of  opium,  and  then  he 
was  most  animated  and  cheerful.  He  used  to  take  three  drachms  of  solid 
opium  in  the  day.  The  wiiter  (the  reporter)  knew  a  young  woman  who 
took  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  laudanum  daily,  and  a  retired  naval  officer 
who  a  short  tiuie  since  took  two  drachms  of  opium  in  a  day.  By  great 
persuasion,  the  writer  induced  him  to  decrease  the  dose  gradually,  and 
he  now  requires  only  two  scruples  to  produce  the  same  efl^ect  as  was 
before  produced  by  the  two  drachms.  At  one  lime  he  had  diminished 
the  dose  lo  fifteen  grains,  but  in  consequence  of  some  domestic  calamity 
he  became  melan(  holy,  and  flew  lo  larger  doses.  His  bowels  generally 
require  very  strong  [)urgatives  to  move  them.  He  has  little  appetite, 
and  is  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  distressing  sickness.  He  only 
lakes  his  dose  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  if  he  suflers  any  lime 
beyond  thut  to  elapse,  he  becon^es  wretchedly  melancholy.  He  occa- 
sionally diinks  freely,  but  does  not  find  any  difference  between  the  effect 
of  opium  and  alcohol. — Lancet. 


A    CASE    OF    CHOREA    SUCCESSFULLY    TREATED    WITH    FOWLER'S 

SOLUTION    OF    ARSENIC. 

BY    ROBERT    C.    GUMMING,    M.D.    OF    FREDERICK    CO.,    MARYLAND. 

The  embarrassment  experienced  by  the  practitioner  in  the  treatment  of 
some  of  the  diseases  usually  denominated  nervous^  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
complaint,  and  of  this  nuniber  chorea  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous.  Although  high  authorities  have  testified  in  strong  terms, 
to  the  almost  infallible  eflicacy  of  their  favorite  modes  of  treating  this 
disease,  yet  the  physician  will  meet  with  signal  disappointment,  who  re- 
lies with  much  confidence  upon  any  particular  plan,  until  at  least  its  pa- 
thology, now  unquestionably  obscure,  shall  be  better  understood.  The 
following  case  is  related,  not  because  of  any  novel  feature  it  presents, 
but  merely  to  exemplify  the  value  of  an  article  already  favorably  known 
as  a  remedy  in  this  distressing  affection. 

Rebecca  D.,  setat.  14,  was  attacked  on  the  7ih  of  April,  1834,  wiih 
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slight  convulsive  moiioiis  of  the  muscles  of  the  fare,  arms  and  legs,  which 
were  accompanied  wiih  some  degree  of  lassitude  and  languor.  These 
symptoms  continued  to  increase  for  about  ten  days,  when  I  was  requested 
to  see  her.  I  found  the  following  sytnploms  present.  All  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion  were  affected,  those  of  the  face,  neck  and  extremities 
particularly  ;  there  was  an  inability  to  remain  for  any  length  of  ticne  in 
any  one  position,  the  spasmodic  action  being  so  violent  as  to  turn  the 
patient  suddenly  and  involuntarily,  from  side  to  side.  The  pulse  was 
regular,  though  somewliat  irritable  ;  the  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  yel- 
lowish coat.  No  pain  was  complained  of,  except  in  the  lumbar  region, 
with  some  degree  of  tension  and  fulness  about  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. Her  appetite  was  not  impaired,  though  deglutition  was  very 
difficult,  and  there  was  an  inability  to  convey  food  or  drink  to  her  mouth  : 
the  vocal  organs  were  also  so  much  affected  as  to  render  her  articulation 
indistinct.  No  remission  of  the  symptoms  was  observable,  except  dur- 
ing sleep  ;  and  of  this  she  enjoyed  only  about  four  liours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  when  merely  slight  contractions  about  the  face  and  neck  occurred. 

Considering  the  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Hamilton  as  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  this  case,  I  at  once  commenced  (he  use  of  purgatives, 
and  continued  them  steadily  and  perseveringly  for  one  week,  but  with  an 
aggravation  rather  than  a  diminution  of  the  sym[)toms.  Supposing;  from 
the  age  of  the  [)ntient,  the  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  &c.  that  the  symp- 
toms might  be  connected  with  an  effort  of  nature  to  produce  the  men- 
strual secretion,  I  now  combined  emmenagogues  with  the  purgatives,  and 
continued  their  joint  administration  for  some  time  longer,  but  still  without 
lessening  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Believing  that  I  had  given  this 
plan  a  fair  trial,  without  deriving  benefit  from  it,  1  now  resolved  to  insti- 
tute a  tonic  course,  and  forthwith  adfuinistered  some  of  the  preparations 
of  iron,  with  some  of  the  most  efficient  vegetable  tonics,  but  yet  without 
any  obvious  advantage.  My  attention  now  was  directed  to  Fowler's 
arsenical  solution,  of  which  I  ordered  eight  drops  three  times  a  day,  gra- 
dually increasing  it  to  fifteen  drops.  A  very  material  improvement  was 
apparent  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  remedy  on  the  system  was  mani- 
fested by  a  swelling  of  the  integumetils  about  the  face,  when  it  was  sus- 
pended for  some  days,  and  then  resumed  for  a  lew  day?  longer.  In  ten 
or  twelve  days  from  the  commencement  of  its  exhibition,  the  sy(nploms 
had  abated  in  a  considerable  decree,  and  ;rboul  a  week  more  established 
a  perfect  cure.  The  patient  has  never  had  a  return  of  her  malady,  and 
is  now  in  possession  of  excellent  health. — J\\  A.  Archives. 


PAROXYSMAL    SELF-LIMITED   DISEASES. 

FROM    I>Fl.    BIGELOW'S    DISCOURSE. 

AVe  come  next  to  a  second  order  of  self-linuted  diseases,  of  which  the 
term  paroxysmal  is  sudicicully  descriptive.  This  term  applies  to  certain 
morbid  affections,  which  rei  ur  in  fits  or  paroxysujs,  leaving  the  patient 
comparatively  well  in  the  intervals,  at  the  same  time  that  the  paroxysms 
themselves  can  neither  be   foreseen,  prevented,  nor,  as  far  as  we  know. 
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materirjily  abiidgod  in  their  duration.  At  the  head  of  this  subdivision 
siniids  epilepsy,  a'disease  wliich  has  been  long  eminent  as  an  opprobrium 
of  medicine,  and  for  which,  it  is  beheved,  the  healing  art  has  not  yet 
devised  a  cure.  The  fir.-^t  attacks  of  epilepsy,  especially  while  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  are  usually  made  the  subjects 
of  active  and  various  treiilmenl.  But  after  the  recurring  paroxysms  have 
established  the  character  of  the  disease,  if  active  medical  practice  is  per- 
severed in,  it  is  rather  to  satisfy  the  anxiety  of  friends,  than  the  judgment 
of  the  practitioner. 

Jlngina  pectoris,  appropriately  called  by  Dr.  Good,  sternalgia,  is  a 
paroxysmal  disease,  which  controls  its  own  movements.  The  anatomical 
cl)aracter  of  this  disease  is  not  well  understood,  and  I  may  add,  the  same 
is  true  of  its  medical  treatment.  And  in  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  that  various  incurable  lesions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  brain,  and  other 
viscera,  do  not  apparently  destroy  life  by  n  regular,  undeviating  march  ; 
but  that  as  far  as  their  outward  phenouiena  afford  evidence,  they  seem  to 
proceed  by  alternate  fits  and  pauses,  under«:oing,  in  tlfeir  progress,  all 
slates,  except  that  of  retrogradation.  This  is  apparently  true  in  regard 
to  tubercles,  ossification,  hypertrophy,  and  some  other  morbid  alterations. 
It  is  also  even  true  in  regard  to  old  age  itself. 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  might  have  added  gout  to  the  opprobrious  list 
under  consideration.  But  as  we  may  now  be  said  to  possess  the  means 
of  shortening  the  paroxysms,  by  the  use  of  certain  acrid  narcotics,  and 
as  an  abstemious  life  goes  far  towards  lessening  the  frequency  and  vio- 
lence of  the  recurrence,  we  may  be  justified  in  withdrawing  gout  frotn 
the  place  it  would  otherwise  occupy. 

The  diseases  of  mania  and  melancholy,  asthma,  when  it  depends  on 
eniphysema  of  the  lungs,  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  and  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  furnish  other  examples  of  maladies, 
which  manifest  themselves  in  unforeseen  paioxysms.  Cases,  which  bear 
the  names  of  all  the  above  diseases,  are  undoubtedly  relieved,  and  some- 
times even  renioved  by  medicine  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  other  cases 
are  wholly  intractable,  both  as  to  their  recurrence,  their  duration,  and 
their  susceptibility  of  much  change  from  medical  treatment.  And  it  will 
come  to  the  recollection  of  many  practitioners,  that  they  have,  in  the 
course  of  their  lives,  believed  themselves  to  have  cured  these  diseases, 
when  in  fact  they  have  only  witnessed  the  spontaneous  subsidence  of  a 
paroxysm. 


MERCURIAL    TREATMENT    liN    WHITE    SWELLING. 

FROM    M.    LISFRANC'S    LECTURES    AT    LA    PITIE. 

A  NEW  method  of  internal  treatment  in  white  swelling  has  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  O'Beirne  of  Dublin  ;  it  consists  in  giving  internally  calomel  in 
doses  strong  enough  to  bring  on  salivation  in  a  few  days.  As  soon  as 
this  phenomenon  sets  in,  the  pain  disappears  as  it  were  by  magic,  the 
tumor  diminishes,  and  articulation  returns  rapidly  to  its  normal  state. 
These  seductive  promises   were  supported  by  seven  cases  contained  in 
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Dr.  O'Beirne's  memoir,  and  it  therefore  became  a  matter  of  liigh  im- 
portance to  determine  how  far  they  fiieriied  confidence.  The  number 
of  patients  affected  wiih  white  swelling,  who  present  themselves  at  La 
Pitie^  is  sufBcienily  great  ;  and  since  the  end  of  1834,  up  to  the  present 
day,  we  have  made  a  great  many  experiments  on  the  subjec  l.  Let  me 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  followed  exactly  M.  O'Beirne's  for- 
mula, which  is  Caloniel  §r.  xviii.  ;  Pulv.  Opii  gr.  iii.  F.  vi.  pilulat  ; 
pr.  1.  onmi  tri-hora.  The  six  pills  are  enough  for*  one  day  ;  ihey  are 
repealed  next  morning,  and  so  on  until  the  salivation  is  well  established. 

Whenever  the  white  swelling  existed  in  an  acute  stage,  the  pain  dis- 
appeared with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  tumor  underwent  at  the  same 
lime  a  remarkable  diminuiion  ;  so  far  the  assertions  of  the  Dublin  surgeon 
were  fully  confirmed.  But  it  was  by  no  means  the  same  when  the  tu- 
mor so  treated  had  been  reduced  to  the  chronic  stage,  or  when  the  pa- 
tient, from  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  presented  only  the  chronic 
symptoms. 

W'e  have  multiplied  these  experiments  at  the  hospital,  and  have  even 
prescribed  the  mercurial  pills  in  town  ;  the  results  were  exacily  similar 
lo  what  has  been  mentioned.  Generally  the  first  pills  delerujine  a  slij^ht 
diarrhoea  ;  in  rare  cases  vomiting  ;  but  other  accidents  soon  cease,  and 
especially  so  when  once  salivation  has  set  in.  In  some  patients  it  begins 
the  first  or  third  day  ;  but  most  commonly  it  requires  five  or  six  days, 
and,  consequently,  twenty  or  thirty  pills.  In  one  single  case  we  have 
given  up  to  sixty  pills  wiiliout  producing  salivation  ;  the  patient  had  just 
come  out  of  another  hospital,  where  he  had  been  treated  with  mercury. 
In  this  case,  also,  the  vomiting,  excited  by  the  calomel,  persisted  for  a 
lonz  lime,  and  returned  at  intervals. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  astonishing  action  of  this  remedy  on  white 
swelling  in  the  acute  stage  ?  Sofue  persons  have  latterly  recommended 
mercury  as  an  antiphlogistic.  We  know  that  mercurial  frictions  on  the 
afl^ected  parts  have  dissipated  erysipelatous  inflammations,  calmed  peii- 
tonitis,  or  even  inflammation  of  the  liver.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eng- 
lish make  great  use  of  mercury  internally  in  most  inflammations  ;  but  in 
the  first  place  they  do  not  push  the  mercury  in  all  these  cases  to  saliva- 
lion,  and  the  results  of  the  mercurial  treatment  in  syphilis  seem  to  con- 
clude against  this  pretended  antiphlogistic  properly,  for  it  is  well  esta- 
blished that  mercury  only  exasperates  the  inflammatory  |)eriod  of  chancre, 
and  in  general  of  all  inflammatory  venereal  svmptoriis. 

The  question  of  the  properties  of  mercurial  preparations  is  far  from 
being  settled  definitively,  and  as  to  the  cases  whit  h  occupy  us,  we  can- 
not explain  its  action  by  the  laws  of  ordinary  revulsion,  since  neither  ilie 
diarrlioea  nor  the  vomiting  which  it  sometimes  produces  has  any  efl*ecl  on 
the  tumor,  while  that  of  salivation  is  at  once  so  quick  and  powerful.  If 
we  compare  this  new  method  with  the  ancient,  we  must  confess,  that  in 
acute  cases  it  produces  immense  advantages  ;  the  incessant  pains  and  the 
irritability  of  the  tumor,  which  required  often  four,  six,  or  even  ten 
months,  to  dissipate  them,  here  yield  in  a  few  days,  and  do  not  return. 
The  patients  are  also  spared  the  loss  of  strength  prodticed  by  frequent 
sanguineous  emissions  ;  finally,  the  latter  frequently  fail  to  relieve  the 
patient  from  the   pain,  which  keeps  him  consiaDtly  awake,  and  hitherto 
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the  cfilomel  lias  constnntly  succeeded.  In  one  of  our  patients  tlie  pain 
was  intolerable,  and  resisted  every  means.  Salivation,  brouglil  on  in  a 
few  days,  dissipated  it  inslanlaiieoiisly,  with  every  oilier  inHacDniaiory 
syinplotn.  But  when  the  iiiflanimntory  element  has  been  removed,  the 
action  of  calomel  becomes  null,  or  at  least  much  less  than  before,  and 
hence  we  may  see  how  important  it  is  to  distinguish,  as  we  have  done, 
between  the  two  stages  of  the  disease. — Lancet. 


TOBACCO    AS    AN    ANTIDOTE    TO    CONTAGION. 

FROM  DR.  Allen's  essay. 

It  has  been  said,  and,  Indeed,  it  is  a  common  opinion,  that  tobacco 
operates  as  an  antidote  to  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  This  idea 
is  gratuitous  and  fallacious.  If  in  this  respect  the  use  of  tobacco  have 
any  effect,  it  must  invite  rather  than  prevent  those  diseases.  The  natu- 
ral tendency  of  tobacco  is  to  enfeeble  and  prostrate  the  vital  powers,  and 
by  these  means,  it  must  obviously  favor  an  attack  of  any  prevailing  epi- 
derriic,  whether  contagious  or  not. 

Diemerbrock  has  usually  been  quoted  as  authority  for  the  anti-conta- 
gious character  of  tobacco,  because  when  he  attended  patients  having  the 
plague,  he  smoked  it  ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  he  kept  constantly 
'"'•  chewing  the  seeds  of  the  lesser  Cardanum  ;  a  practice,  sufficient  to 
create  an  ahnost  perpetual  habit  of  spitting,  which,  I  am  disposed  to 
think,"  says  Van  Swieten,  "  was  of  more  service  lo  him  than  any  of  the 
medicinal  powers  of  the  tobacco.  I  have  heard  of  a  very  worthy  divine," 
continues  V.  S.  ''  who  often  attended,  and  that  for  a  considerable  time 
together,  not  as  a  physician  to  the  body,  but  o(  the  souU  fiersons  dying  of 
the  plague,  without  ever  taking  it  himself;  and  he  atiriljuted  his  immunity 
from  this  dreadful  scourge,  to  the  bean,  called  St.  Ignatius's  bean,  a  bit 
of  which  he  kept  constantly  rolling  in  his  mouth." 

The  nux  vomica  and  tobacco  are  analogous  in  character,  and  both 
deadly  narcotic  poisons  ;  to  neither  of  which  is  there  any  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  doctor  or  the  priest  owed  their  exemption  from  disease. 
They  escaped  the  pestilence,  and  so  have  thousands  of  others  in  similar 
circumstances,  without  the  use  of  any  antidote. 

It  is  a  fact,  universally  admitted,  that  other  causes  which  enervate  the 
body  facilitate  an  attack  fiom  prevailing  ailments.  Consequently,  if  to- 
bacco be  no  worse  than  other  innoxious  agents,  such  as  fatigue,  anxi- 
ety, &.C.  its  use  under  such  circumstances  is  not  justifiable.  Cullen, 
whose  opinions  I  always  quote  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  although  he 
discards  the  idea  that  tobacco  contains  any  antidote  to  any  contagion, 
or  that  it  has  any  antidotical  powers,  admits  that  ''  by  diminishing  the 
sensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  its  use  may  render  men  less  liable  lo 
contagion,  by  rendering  the  mind  less  active  and  anxious."  The  anti- 
dotical powers  of  tobacco  are'placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of 
wine,  brandy  and  opium.  The  only  tenable  ground,  then,  for  the  use  of 
tobacco  as  an  antidote  to  contagion,  is  that  it  stupifies.  and  by  that  means 
prevents  the  danger   from  being   discovered.     A  wise  man  foresees  the 
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danger  and  avoids  it,  or  else  prudently  prepares  for  its  approach,  relying 
on  the  goodness  and  proteclion  of  Divine  Providence.  A  reasoDable, 
consistent  and  conscientious  n)an,  in  lieu  of  benumbing  his  intellectual 
facuhies  by  the  use  of  tobacco,  o[)iun),  or  alcohol,  on  occasions  of  dan- 
ger from  infectious  diseases,  will  find  a  more  safe  and  sure  solace  by  a 
rigid  regard  to  his  virtues,  his  passions,  and  a  faithful  discl)arge  of  all  his 
duties,  leaving  the  event  with  God  his  Protector.  The  most  safe  and 
sure  method  to  avoid  infectious  diseases  is  by  a  virtuous  course  of  con- 
duct, to  secure  that  habitual  cahnness  and  serenity  of  mind  which  con- 
stitute true  ha[)piness,  and  which  are  at  the  san)e  time  so  essential  to 
health  and  long  life. 

"  iEquanimitas  sola,  atque  unica  felicilas." 

Facts,  however,  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  users  of  tobacco, 
or  alcoholic  liquid,  are  even  njore  liable  to  be  attacked  by  epidemic  and 
coniaffious  diseases  than  those  who  n)ake  no  use  of  these  articles. 

The  cholera,  .it  is  well  known,  afl'ected  most  seriously  intemperate 
users  of  these  ingredients.  Si(nilar  observations  have  been  made  re- 
specting nearly  all  preceding  extensive  e[)idemics.  It  is  in  fad  a  matter 
of  curious  moment  that  so  much  astonishment  should  have  been  expressed 
and  written  upon  this  subject,  as  though  some  novel  and  strange  event 
had  occurred  in  this  recent  visitation  of  the  fatal  cholera.  Intemperance 
has  ever  made  victims  for  ()estilential  and  epidemic;  diseases.  The  great 
plague  of  London  in  1G65,  we  are  informed  by  the  illustrious  Sydenham, 
was  most  severe  on  those  "  who  were  poorly  fed  and  were  intemperate.'*^ 
The  dram-drinkers  and  tobacco-chewers  experienced  most  heavily  ihe 
effects  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Philadelphia  in  1793.  "  Tobacconists, 
and  persons  who  used  tobacco,"  said  Dr.  Rush,  "  did  not  escape  the 
disease,  although  snuff-iakers  were  more  devoted  to  their  boxes  than 
usual."  Intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking  seldom  failed  of  exciting  the 
fever.  The  exjjerienced  Dr.  Lind  long  since  observed  that  "  intempe- 
rance in  eating  disposes  to  tropical  fevers."  Intemperance  in  the  use 
of  tobacco,  frojn  its  known  noxious  effects  upon  the  human  system,  must 
have  a  worse  tendency. 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    GELATINE    FOR    FOOD. 

TRANSLATED     FROM     THE     GAZETTE     DES     IIOSPITAUX     FOR     MAY     LAST. 

BY    J.    CHICKERING,    M.D.    BOSTON. 

[Communicated  Tor  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

M.  DoNNE  read  a  second  memoir,  in  which  his  principal   object  was  to 
prove  : — 

1.  That  the  employment  of  this  substance  has  been  proposed  and 
adopted  for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  with- 
out any  other  knowledge  of  its  alimentary  properties  than  what  is  derived 
Irom  analogy. 

2.  That  before  his  direct  experiments,  no  one  had  investigated  the 
true  action  of  this  substance  on  man  and  ether  animals,  under  any  appre- 
ciable circumstances. 
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3.  Tliat  since  its  adnplion  in  ilie  diet  of  ihf'  l)os|iii:iIs,  and  psperially 
since  the  donljls  raised  I))'  liiin  (M.  Dontie),  niimerons  fads  and  impos- 
ing testimonies  decline  aj^ain.sl  the  two  principal  cjnaliiif^s  atliihnied  to 
g-p|iiline — its  value  as  an  alinienlary  siihslance,  and  the  allefjed  economy 
of  using  it  in  the  expense  of  onr  great  eslablishrnents  o(  charity. 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition,  the  author  analyzes  the  diflerent 
publications  of  M.  Darcet. 

All  his  reasonings,  says  he,  are  grounded  on  this  principle,  that,  as  the 
ordinary  broth  derives  its  nutritive  qualities  only  from  the  gelatine  of  the 
meal  dissolved  in  the  boiling  water,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  factitious 
broth  as  nutritious,  and  more  so,  than  the  ordinary  broth,  by  dissolving 
in  water  a  certain  |)ortion  of  dry  gelatine  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  siujilar 
to  the  other  in  every  respect,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  boil  with  it  some 
vegetables  and  a  little  meat  for  seasoning. 

In  favor  of  this  there  is,  continues  M.  Donne,  an  alleged  direct  expe- 
riment ;  it  is  that  of  a  dog  which  was  fed  fifiy-four  days  solely  on  gela- 
tine, and  was  well  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  without  observing  any- 
thing remarkable,  except  his  stools  were  suppressed  from  the  sixth  day. 

In  opposition  to  this  experiment,  M.  Donne  adduced  several  other 
experiments  in  which  he  could  not  make  dogs  thrive  on  such  food,  and 
other  experiujenters  afterwards  succeeded  no  better,  even  when  they 
added  to  the  gelatine  a  certain  portion  of  ordinary  food. 

As  to  the  experiments  made  by  a  comuiission  of  the  Academy  of  Me- 
dicine, M.  Donne  regards  them  as  inconclusive  : — 

1.  Because  they  were  made  at  a  time  when  doubts  bad  not  been 
raised  respecting  the  nutritious  properties  of  this  substance,  and,  conse- 
quently, when  men  were  less  critical  about  proofs  which  they  regarded 
as  unnecessary. 

2.  Because  the  gelatine  then  tried  wms  not  of  the  kind  now  in  use,  the 
gelatine  prepared  according  to  the  method  afterwards  established  by  M. 
Darcet  ;  but  it  was  the  gelatine  obtained  from  bones  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  M.  Donne  thinks  that  the  excess  of  heat  which  cannot 
be  avoided  in  the  new  mode  of  preparation,  very  frequently  alters  the 
substance. 

Besides,  the  report  in  question  does  not,  says  M.  Donne,  contain 
direct  experiments  on  the  alimentary  properties  of  gelatine,  properly  so 
called,  and  we  know  how  easy  it  is  to  deceive  ourselves  in  endeavoring 
to  establish  the  elementary  properties  of  any  substance  when  we  make 
experiments  in  hospitals  where  there  is  a  system  of  prohibition  regularly 
established  against  the  introduction  of  unauthorized  articles. 

In  respect  to  the  second  proposition,  that  is,  before  the  experiment  of 
M.  Donne  no  one  had  investigated  the  real  action  of  gelatine  on  man 
and  other  animals,  the  author  repeated  the  facts  contained  in  bis  first 
memoir,  and,  as  we  gave  an  analysis  of  this  woik  at  the  time  it  was 
presented  to  the  Academy,  we  shall  merely  state  that  M.  Donne  sensibly 
iell  the  pains  of  hunger,  by  taking  daily  before  dinner,  with  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  jiound  of  bread,  20  to  50  grammes  of  gelatine  (H  to  3^  ounces 
nearly),  which  were,  according  to  M.  Darcet,  equivalent  to  2  to  5  litres 
(1  to  2^  quarts  nearly)  of  good  broth  ;  and  that  a  dog,  to  which  he  gave 
with  the  same  quantity  of  bread  120  to  240  grammes  of  gelatine  (8|  to 
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17  ounres  nparly),  on  the  fourth  clay  refused  to  eat  the  gelatine,  and  very 
niiK  li  lost  flesh. 

With  respect  to  the  third  proposition,  which  is  in  reality  the  principal 
object  of  the  memoir,  M.  Dofine  supports  it  by  a  great  number  of  argu- 
ments, but  he  first  refers  to  the  former  opinion  of  M.  Darcet  on  the  qua- 
lities of  gelatine  broih. 

In  the  notes  wliich  this  learned  man  appended  to  the  report  made  in 
1814,  he  expresses  himself  thus  :  "The  brotji  niade  in  this  manner  is 
easily  taken  in  jelly  by  cooling,  vvliich  hap|)en3  but  rarely  with  meat 
broth";  it  has  likewise  the  advantage  of  being  preserved  a  longer  lime 
than  this  last  in  hot  and  storrny  weather."  Afterwards,  in  a  note  pub- 
lished in  1829,  he  positively  says,  that  "  the  solution  of  gelatine,  not 
being  more  concentrated  than  fueat  broih,  b(>ing  alkaline  and  not  saline, 
has  a  bad  odor,  especially  in  the  summer,  if  we  let  it  alone  ;  but  this  in- 
convenience is  easily  prevented  by  acidulating  the  soiuiion  with  lactic 
acid,  tartaric  acid,  &,c." 

He  now  comes  to  the  examination  of  a  part  very  important  for  settling 
the  question,  which  was  not  published  in  the  report  of  the  physicians  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  made  by  order  of  the  councillor-general  of  the  hospitals. 
MM.  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  Husson,  Honore,  Sanson  senior,  Gendvin, 
Petit,  Caillard,  Breschet,  Recamier,  Magendie  and  Dupuyiren,  esta- 
blished in  this  report,  dated  Oct.  8,  1831  : 

1.  That  broth  prepared  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  meat,  has  a 
turbid  color,  and  a  somewhat  nauseous  odor  and  taste  ;  that  it  has  no 
fragrant  qualities,  nor  a  palatableness  which  is  indispensable  to  good 
broth,  and  that  it  does  not  produce  in  the  digestive  organs  the  excitement 
so  necessary  to  easy  digestion. 

2.  That  meat  boiled  in  a  solution  of  gelatine  has  a  reddish  color  which 
is  offensive  to  those  to  whotn  it  is  given  for  food. 

3.  That  the  process  of  extraction,  were  it  more  perfect,  would  not 
change  tlie  nature  of  gelatine,  which  is  not  a  good  aliment  if  it  be  nu- 
triii«)us. 

This  report  closed  with  expressing  a  desire  to  see  the  broth  for  the 
sick  made  by  the  old  method.  The  authors  having  been  infurmed  that 
ll)e  council,  before  deriding  on  any  measures  in  relation  to  their  report, 
concluded  to  consult  the  physicians  of  the  hospital  of  Saint  Louis,  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  the  adn)inistrative  commission  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
in  which  they  requested  that  the  employn»ent  of  gelatine  in  the  regular 
diet  be  provisionally  suspended,  and  that  the  patients  be  not  required  to 
partake  of  a  food,  in  respect  to  the  bad  quality  of  which  all  the  physicians 
of  the  hospital  are  agreed. 

The  council,  by  rigiit  of  makin-g  this  requisition,  ordained  the  provi- 
sionary  suspension  of  the  use  of  gelatine  as  a  diet  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and 
it  has  not  since  been  resumed.  This  substance  also  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a  diet  in  the  charity  hospitals  of  Val-de-Grace. 

How  has  it  happened,  continues  M.  Donne,  that  the  physicians  of  the 
hospital  of  Saint  Louis  have  made  the  only  exception,  and  that  in  this 
establishment  the  apparatus  for  preparing  gelatine  has  till  now  continued 
in   operation  to  the   satisfaction,  as  is  frequently  said,  of  the   physicians, 
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the  sick  nnd  the  altcnflnnts  ?     There  is,  says  M.  Donne,  no  clear  expla- 
nalion  of  ihis  lad,  \vhi(  h  still  deserves  explaiiaiion. 

''  I  have  not  heen  ahle,"  continues  M.  Donne,  '^  to  inqnire  of  the 
physicians  and  the  [)alipnts,  and  learn  whether  all  approve  of  the  fhel  in 
iheir  estahli.-.[iment  ;  I  shall  not  go  into  any  detail  respecting  the  particular 
ohject  of  this  hospital,  in  uliich  those  affected  with  eruptive  diseases 
are  generally  exempted  from  affections  of  tlie  digestive  organs.  I  shall 
merely  cite  one  positive  ("act,  which  is,  that  at  the  hospital  of  Saint  Lonis, 
the  gelatine  is  used  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  diet,  and  never  to  the 
diminution  of  other  suhslances.  Iri  this  case,  \^  here  is  the  advantage  of 
gelatine  ?  I  conceive  of  none,  and  I  see  a  considerable  increase  of 
expense." 

M.  Donne  then  quotes  long  passages  from  two  reports  made  by  the 
administrative  conimission,  and  which  point  out  various  inconveniences 
arising  hom  the  use  of  gelatine  for  food.  In  one  of  them,  dated  May 
25,  1831,  reference  is  made  to  the  means  used  for  clarifying  the  broth, 
and  for  removing  from  it  the  disagreeable  appearance  it  has  in  the  dishes 
of  the  patients  ;  and  that  the  scum  (I'ecume)  produced  by  the  gelatine 
solution  is  such  that  it  (  armol  be  removed  without  a  silk  sieve,  and' that 
chen)ical  means  for  this  purpose  have  not  been  successful,  although  the 
suggestions  of  M.  Darcet  have  been  exactly  followed. 

Th(i  reporter  adds,  "  we  can  expect  but  little  economy  from  the  use 
of  gelatine  as  a  diet  in  the  hospices,  where  old  people,  generally  in  good 
health,  ought  to  have  the  whole  allowance  of  meat  which  is  assigned 
them  by  law."  He  estimates  the  outfit  for  establishing  its  use  at  Bicetre 
at  20,000  francs  ($3,720),  and  the  annual  expense\t  10,265  francs 
($1,909  49),  without  any  income. 

M.  Donne  finally  refers  to  some  of  the  works  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Academy  since  the  reading  of  his  memoir.  Some  per- 
sons, says  he,  have  eluded  the  question  in  its  chemical  point  of  view, 
and  in  this  res[)ect  the  woik  of  M.  Gannal  a[)pears  to  me  to  contain  some 
new  ideas  whi(  h  deserve  attention. 

As  to  the  experiments  of  MM.  Edwards  and  Babzac,  they  are,  as  is 
well  known,  in  opposition  to  mine  ;  the  commission  of  the  Academy 
ought  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  weigh  the  conclusions  which  are 
drawn  from  them  with  the  facts  brought  forwarrl  by  th.e  physicians  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  with  other  information  to  which  I  have  referred. 

M.  Donne  closes  by  citing  a  communication  which  he  received  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  gelatine  at  Rouen.  The  patients  expostulated 
against  it.  As  to  the  soldiers,  competent  authority  has  required  that  the 
ordinary  broth  shall  be  given  them. 


A    CASE    OF    DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    TESTICLE, 

PROBABLY    By  THE    TRESSURE    OF    A    TUMOR,  WHICH    ENVELOPED    THE    SPERMATIC    CORD, 
ITS    NEIGHBORING    BLOODVESSELS    AND    NERVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — I  was  called  to  see  J.  P.,  of  Lisbon,  Me.  June  14ih,  1835,  who 
complained  of  an  enlargement  of  the  left  testicle,  which  he  informed  me 
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commenced  about  three  weeks  before,  with  a  little  pain  and  soreness  in 
the  cord,  vvhicli  I  concluded  was  caused  by  the  graviiy  of  the  lesiic  le. 
Not  a|)|)rehen(lin2;  anyiliing  serious,  I  niarle  no  exaniinalion,  bnt  ordered 
him  to  suspend  the  lestit  le,  ^ave  him  liniment  to  apply  lo  the  parts,  and 
ordered  him  a  caihariic  o(  jalap  and  calomel,  lo  be  followed  wiih  a  dose 
of  Epsom  salts.  I  did  not  see  him  again  till  the  2d  of  July,  when  he 
informed  me  that  the  cord  had  not  been  so  sore  since  using  the  bandage. 
I  made  an  examination  of  the  testicle,  and  found  it  considerably  enlarged  ; 
no  fluctuation,  nor  any  pain  except  in  the  cord,  which  was  considerably 
swollen  and  quite  tender  to  the  touch.  The  testicle  was  very  hard,  sur- 
face smooth,  and  of  a  natural  degree  of  heat. 

As  this  case  did  not  present  tiie  general  symplojns  of  diseases  of  the 
testicle,  and  there  being  a  degree  of  constitutional  iirilation,  and  the 
pulse  full  and  hard,  I  bled  him,  gave  a  cathartic  of  jalnpand  calomel,  and 
put  him  on  a  course  of  blue  pill  with  a  Dover's  powder  at  night.  Con- 
tinued this  course  till  the  19ih  without  any  effect  on  the  gums,  and  as 
his  strength  seemed  to  fail,  ordered  hitn  some  tonics. 

24ih. — No  alteration  of  the  testicle  (excef)l  a  sn^all  water  blister  on 
the  apex  of  the  scrotum,  which  gradually  enlarged),  till  the  27th,  when 
I  called  J.  Merrill^  M.D.  in  consultation.  We  concluded  to  inake  an 
opening  into  the  testicle,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

I  introdticed  the  lancet  in  the  place  where  the  skin  was  broken  (which 
had  enlarged  considerably,  and  had  begun  lo  turn  black),  an  inch  and  a 
half.  There  was  no  sensation  in  the  part,  where  the  incision  was  made; 
and  in  fact  the  patient  did  not  know  ilini  it  had  been  laid  open,  till  he  was 
told.  No  discharge  followed  at  the  time.  The  probe  was  introduced 
with  ease  in  all  directions,  without  any  resistance  or  sensation  to  the  patient. 
Ordered  a  cataplasm  lo  be  applied  lo  ihe  pari,  and  renewed  as  olten  as 
necessary.  Pulse  at  ibis  lime  full,  hard  and  rapid  ;  tongue  consideral)ly 
coaled,  and  dark.  Continued  the  Dover's  powder  at  night  ;  carb.  soda 
every  four  hours,  and  blue  pill  as  an  alterative.  From  ihis  lime  there 
was  a  gradual  sinking,  pulse  from  SO  lo  100,  tongue  coaled  and  black. 
The  scrotum  commenced  sloughing  away,  so  that  in  two  or  ihree  days 
the  testicle  was  seen  to  be  entirely  dead,  so  much  so  that  a  probe  was 
p.issed  into  the  testicle  with  ease,  and  without  causing  any  pain.  As  the 
scroiinn  coniirmed  to  slough  o(f,  I  removed  the  testicle,  and  had  a  hope 
that  I  should  find  the  cord  in  a  healthy  slate  ;  but  it  was  likewise  dead, 
and  no  hemorrhage  took  place.  The  poultice  was  continued,  and  in  a 
few  days  there  was  considerable  discharge  of  a  dark  unhealthy  pus. 
There  was  some  pain  in  the  back,  which  at  the  time  I  attributed  to  rest- 
ing on  that  part,  it  being  the  only  position  in  which  he  could  he  with 
any  ease. 

There  was  nothing  more  remarkable  till  death,  which  took  place  the 
2od  of  August,  during  which  time  there  was  a  gradual  sinking,  pulse  from 
80  lo  120  ;  longue  conlinued  coaled  and  black  till  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  and  as  the  coat  fell  off,  it  |)resenled  a  red  surface. 

Post-mortem  examination  eight  hours  after  death,  assisted  by  J.  Mer- 
rill, M.D.  Found  the  intestines  slightly  inflamed,  some  adhesions,  the 
liver  enlarged,  and  gallbladder  considerably  distended  with  dark  bile. 
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On  removing  ilie  viscera,  we  found  a  large  tumor  closely  adhered  to  the 
S|)ine,  extending  from  tfie  os  sacrum  to  the  left  kidney,  which  completely 
enveloped  the  5[)ermaiic  cord,  its  neighboring  bloodvessels  and  nerves. 

Tiiis,  Sir,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  case,  from  »ny  ncne-book,  which 
appeared  to  me  interesting  ;  and  as  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having  seen 
a  case  of  the  kind  on  record,  I  lluMight  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  give  it 
a  place  in  your  valuable  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  You  are  there- 
fore at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as  you  think  proper. 

Yours,  &c.  JosiAH  Lane,  M.D. 

Little  River  Village,  JMe.  September  2oth,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL  JOURNAL 

BOSTON,     OCTOBER     7,     18  3  5. 


MEDICAL     LITERATURE. 

It  is  in  contemplation  in  France,  to  create  a  chair  of  medical  literature. 
The  idea  is  novel,  but  nevertheless  one  of  great  importance.  When 
the  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  has  been  appointed,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  will  of  M.  Dupuytren,  it  must  l)e  acknowledged  that 
the  advantages  for  acquiring  medical  science  will  be  superior  in  Paris, 
to  those  of  all  other  cities  in  the  world.  Were  lectures  given  in  our  old 
schools  upon  medical  literature,  lor  example  at  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Baltimore,  in  all  of  which  the  means  are  ample,  there 
being  always  students  enough  to  sustain  the  system  by  the  payment  of  a 
moderate  fee,  manifest  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  profession.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  young  men  who  are  annually  graduated  doctors- 
of  medicine,  have  had  opportunities  for  studying  but  little  more  than  the 
technicalities  of  medicine,  and  its  collateral  branches  :  this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  those  whose  early  academical  advantages  were  limited; 
and  however  much  they  might  have  l)een  inclined  to  accomplish  thetn- 
selves  by  a  general  reading  of  those  authors  whose  works  exhil)it  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  science,  they  were  really  confined  to  the  irksome 
labor  of  poring  over  text  books,  and  following  the  daily  routine  of  the 
lecture  rooms  and  hospital.  Thus,  if  such  ever  become  familiar  with  the 
history  and  character  of  writings  which  constitute  the  medical  learning  of 
past  ages,  and  connect  it  v/ith  the  present,  they  necessarily  labor  to  dis- 
advantage, and  late  in  life,  only,  become  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  what 
they  should  have  had  in  the  beginning.  Were  students  gradually  made 
familiar  with  the  archives  of  the  healing  art,  and  in  an  orderly  manner 
presented  with  specimens  of  the  ablest  writers  in  all  languages,  by  a 
teacher  perfectly  conversant  with  this  important  department,  who,  witli 
judicious  criticisms,  carefully  inculcated  purity  of  style  and  elegance  of 
diction,  the  reproach  that  physicians  too  frequently  know  nothing  but 
terms,  would  no  longer  be  tauntingly  repeated. 

In  our  own  country,  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rush,  among  others,  are  most 
admirable  specimens  of  pure  English  ;    and  althoOgh  changes  have  been 
effected  by  the  progressive  nature  of  the    science  to  which   his  whole  life 
was  devoted,  the   principles   he    inculcated   were    based  upon  the  rock  of 
truth,  which  no  revolution  of  opinions  can  overturn.     His  acquirements 
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in  useful  knowledge,  and  the  agreeable,  yet  simple  manner  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  teach  those  v.ho  should  in  turn  occupy  the  stage,  when 
his  days  were  nurnbered,  will  go  down  to  remote  generations  as  beautiCul 
evidences  of  the  advanced  and  elevated  condition  of  the  medical  literature 
of  the  United  States  at  the  period  in  which  they  were  embodied.  In  a 
word,  the  more  reflection  there  is  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  the  deeper 
will  be  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  it  ;  a  professor  of  a  new  branch  will  soon 
be  considered  a  desideratum,  as  without  his  lectures  no  medical  school 
in  this  country  will  have  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  the  cele- 
brated institutions  of  Europe. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    CHOLERA    IN    NEW    ORLEANS. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Michael  Halphen,  of  New  Orleans,  an  inte- 
resting volume  of  374  pages,  comprising  a  detailed  account  by  him  of  the 
cholera  and  yellow  fever  which  reigned  simultaneously  in  that  city  in 
1832,  and  of  the  former  disease  in  1833  and  1834,  being  a  memoir  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  in  which  place  it  was  printed,  and  is 
of  course  in  the  French  languaire.  A  work  on  the  chrdera  is  not  now 
read  with  that  intense  interest  which  a  few  years  since  it  was  sure  to  re- 
ceive ;  but  the  results  of  long  experience  in  regard  to  this  desolating  dis- 
ease cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  medical  practitioner,  even  if  viewed 
in  no  other  light  than  as  historical  memoranda.  Dr.  H.  has  bestowed 
great  labor  upon  his  memoir,  and  has  applied  it  principally  to  that  depart- 
ment of  the  work  which  must  of  necessity  be  the  most  valuable — the  col- 
lection of  facts.      In  his  Preface  he  remarks — ■ 

"  The  mode  of  treatment  which  we  have  adopted  having  been  crowned 
with  unexpected  success,  we  have  thought  that  it  would  be  useful  to  give 
a  series  of  cases,  which,  better  than  anything  that  we  could  say,  would 
show  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  and  the  utility  of  our  therapeutic  method. 
We  pretend  not  to  offer  a  treatise  on  the  cholera  ;  the  reader  will  find  in 
our  pages  neither  erudition,  citations,  nor  theories  ;  it  is  a  catalogue 
of  facts  which  we  present." 

The  treatment  referred  to  above  consisted  principallv  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  quinine  and  "  thrida(;e."  The  author  considers  that  there  was 
no  connection  between  the  cholera  and  yellow  fever  which  existed  at  the 
same  time  in  1832  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  remarks,  that  "  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  in  mitigating  the  effects  of  the  yellow  fever,  has  favored  the 
development  of  the  cholera,  and  that  it  is  only  in  adopting  an  opposite 
mode  of  treatment  that  the  new  enemy  has  been  successfully  combated.'^ 
On  this  subject,  he  further  reniarks — "  1  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
cause  of  these  two  maladies  differs  as  much  as  their  effects  on  the  animal 
economy,  and  that  the  cholera,  an  asth<'nic  disease,  necessarily  produces 
a  diversion  in  the  efftxts  of  the  yellow  fever,  a  sthenic  disease  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  effects  seem  always  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  cholera, 
and  never  have  I  seen  the  cholera  yield  to  that  of  the  yellow  fever — from 
whence  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  deleterious  power  of  the  first  is 
even  more  fatal  than  that  of  the  latter." 

We  translate  one  more  sentence  relating  to  these  two  diseases.  '*  Per- 
sons not  acclimated  to  the  yellow  fever,  who  have  arrived  while  the  two 
maladies  were  raging,  have  not  in  general  been  affected  by  it,  as  they 
would  have  been  if'  the  cholera  had  not  existed  ;  and  those  aniong  them 
who  have  had  the  cholera,  have  not  been  attacked  so  severely  as  persoQS 
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acclimated  to  yellow  fever,  I  will  also  add,  that  many  persons  previously 
affected  with  jjja.stro-ciiteritisj  were  wliolly  cured  of  it  on  the  appearance 
of  the  cholera." 

Dr.  H.  has  recorded  fifty-seven  cases  of  the  cholera  treated  by  him  in 
183'2,  and  sixty-six  in  1833.  He  has  also  <jjiven,  under  the  heads  of 
*'  JExposilion,"  "  Topojiraphy,"  and  "  Invasion  of  the  Cholera,"  a  mass 
of  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  sanitary  regulations  of  New 
Orleans.  In  his  remarks  on  this  latter  subject,  he  speaks  plainly  and 
without  fear,  and  exposes  some  no  very  creditable  instances  of  negligence 
in  regard  to  the  prisons  and  the  cemeteries  in  that  city.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  present  further  translations  hereafter. 


Cholera  in  France. — Our  last  medical  advices  from  France,  speak  of 
the  gradual  spread  and  devastations  of  the  cholera  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  South  ;  but  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  it  was  subsiding. 
There  were  1^260  deaths  out  of  1373  cases,  in  the  latter  place — a  most 
fearful  mortality  indeed.  Wherever  there  is  the  most  suffering  and  dan- 
ger, owing  either  to  the  scarcity  of  physicians  or  the  inexperience  of  those 
on  the  spot,  the  government,  acting  upon  tbe  broad  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence, are  continually  sending  young  and  active  medical  men  to  render 
assistance. 


Smallpox  in  Germany. — From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Hospital  of 
La  Charite,  Berlin,  we  learn   that   the   number  of  patients  treated  in  the 
establishment  for  smallpox  was  96  ;  of  which  81  were  cured,  11  died,  and 
4  remained.     The    proportion    of  deaths  to  the   cases   was   therefore  as 


11:96,  or  1  in  8.72. 


Died — In  Philadelphia,  Dr.  William  Kennedy,  aged  38. 

_a — _— I 

Wliole  nil  irilier  of  deaths  i  ti  Boston  for  tlie  week  ending  Oct.  3,  42.     JMales,  24— Femnles,  18. 

Of  measles,  1] — infantile,  5 — C(insinn|inoii.  (i— clioleia  nioibns,   1 — sndden,   1 — Innp   fever,    1 — ty- 
phous fever,  3 — apoplexy,  J — intlaninialiun  of  the  bowels,  1 — tnmor,  1 — hooping  cougli,  2 — accidental, 
1 — debility,  1— dropsy  of  the  brain,  I — sinallpox,    I — intemperance,  2 — rheumatic,  i — teething,    1 — 
lockjaw,  1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICAL     SCHOOL     IN     BOSTON. 

The  Medical  Factlty  of  Harvard  University  announce  to  the  public,  that  the  Lectures  will  bejjiri 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Noveui.,  and  co'itinue  tiiirteen  weeks,  after  which  time  the  regular  course 
will  be  considered  as  terminated.  But  for  the  following  four  weeks,  the  Hospital  and  the  Dissecting 
room  will  be  kept  open,  and  some  Lectures  will  be  given,  without  additional  e.vpense,  to  such  stu- 
dents as  may  clionse  to  remain. 
The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  ensuing  season  : 

Fees 
Analomij^  and  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  by  John  C.  Warren,  JLD.  §15 

Cheiuisinj,  *'  John  VV.  Webster,  M.P.  i5 

Midwifery  and  Medical  JuriA-prudence,  *'  Wali  er  Chanmx;,  M.D.  10 

Materia  Medira,  "  Jacoh  Bigelow,  M.I>.  10 

Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  "  Georoe  Hayward,  M.n.  10 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Clinical  Medicine,         "  /  .,'    „p    \j  n        '        (  ^^ 

By  an  additional  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  theopportunities  for  thestudy  of  Practical 
Anatomy  are  now  placed  upon  the  most  liberal  footing.  While  the  violation  of  sepulchres  is  pre- 
vented, it  is  anticipated  that  an  ample  supply  of  subjects  for  the  wants  of  science,  will  be  legally 
provided  at  a  small  expense. 

The  Massachusetts  (Jeiieral  Hospital  is  open  without  fee  to  Students  attending  the  Lectures  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons.  This  Institution  contains  about  sixty  beds,  which  are,  most  of  the  time, 
occupied  by  patients  who  are  subjects  paitly  of  medical,  and  partly  of  surgical  treatment.  Clinical 
Lectures  are  given  several  times  in  each  week,  and  suriiical  operatiiMis  are  fiequent.  The  number  of 
sur-jical  operations  during  the  last  five  years  has  averaged  about  seventy  in  each  year. 

To  the  Medieval  College  is  attached  a  Medical  l-ibrary,  a  costly  and  extensive  Chemical  Apparatus, 
and  Collecticms  illustrative  of  iViidwifery,  Materia  Medica,  and  Healthv  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Boston,  June  12,  1835.  June  24— tNl.  WALTER  CHANMNG,  Dean. 
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AN   EXCELLENT   CHANCE   FOR  A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  Physician  ii^  one  of  the  western  counties  'if  New  Hanipsliire  ofl'ers  to  sell  liis  stand,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  and  flourisliini;  village,  and  no  other  physician  within  five  miles.  For  further  particulars, 
inquire  of  the  Kditor  of  this  Journal,  or  of  Dr.  Richards,  of  Clareinont,  i\.  H.  Oct  7 

BOYLSTON    MEDICAL   PRIZE   QUESTIONS. 

The  Boylston  Medical  (;oniniiitee,  ap|)ointed  hy  the  President  and  Fellow  s  of  Harvard  University, 
consists  of  the  follow  ing  physitians,  viz.— John  C.  \\'arrkn,  M  D. — Hufls  Wvman,  M.D. — Glorge 
C.  riHATTucK,  M.D. — Jacoh  Bigelow,  M.D. —  Walter  Chanm.ng,  yi.D. — Joh.n  B.  Brown,  M.D. — 
George  IIayward,  M.D. — John  Uandall,  M.D. — and  Enoch  Hale,  Jr    M.D. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  Wednesday,  August  6th,  163.5,  a  premium  of  fifty 
dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  was  awarded  to  Luther  V.  Bell,  M.D.  of  Derry,  N.  H.  for  a 
dissertation  on  the  follow  ing  <iuesiiiin—"  U  hat  (lit;t  can  be  selected,  which  will  insure  the  greatest 
prohahle  health  and  streiiirih  tu  the  laborer  in  flie  climate  of  ISew  England  ;  quantity  and  quality,  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  taking  it,  to  be  considered." 

.Another  pieminm  of  the  same  value  was  awarded  to  Usher  Parsons,  M.D.  of  Providence,  R.  I.  for 
a  dissertatujn  on  this  question — "  W  hat  are  tlie  diagnostic  marks  of  cancer  of  the  breast;  and  is  this 
disease  curable  .'' " 

Tiie  fnllowing  prize  questions  for  the  year  IS^fi  are  now  before  the  public,  viz. 

"  1st.  Hou'  far  are  the  external  means  of  exploring  the  condition  of  the  internal  organs  to  be  consi- 
dered useful  and  important  in  medical  practice.'" 

"  -id.  To  what  extent  is  an  active  medical  practice  useful  in  the  common  continued  fever  of  this 
country .' " 

Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted,  post  paid,  to  John  C.  Warren,  M.D.  Boston, 
on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  A()ril,  Ir^Hi;. 

The  following  qiie-tions  are  now  offered  for  the  year  1837,  viz. 

"  1st.   What  is  the  nature  of  .Veuralizia,  and  w  hat  is  tJie  best  mode  of  treating  it .'  " 

"  2d.  'I'o  what  extent,  and  in  what  places,  has  Intermittent  Fever  been  indigenous  in  N.  England?" 

Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted  as  above,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of 
April,  1837. 

The  author  of  the  successful  dissertation  on  eitlier  of  the  above  subjects,  will  be  entitled  to  fifly 
dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  at  his  option. 

Each  dissertation  must  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  packet,  on  which  shall  be  written  some 
device  or  sentence,  and  within  .-hall  be  enclosed  the  aiitlior's  name  and  place  «f  residence.  The 
same  device  or  sentence  is  to  be  written  on  the  dissertation  to  which  the  packet  is  attached. 

All  unsuccessful  dissertations  are  de|)osited  w  iih  the  t^ecretaiy,  from  whom  they  may  be  obtained, 
if  called  for  within  one  year  after  they  have  been  received. 

Hy  an  order  adopted  in  the  year  182d,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  publish  annually  the  following 
votes,  viz. 

1st.  That  the  Board  do  not  consider  themselves  as  approving  the  doctrines  contained  in  any  of  the 
dissertations  to  which  the  premiums  may  be  adjudged. 

2d.  That  in  case  of  the  publication  of  a  snccesstul  disseitation,  the  author  be  considered  as  bound 
to  print  the  above  vote  in  connection  therewith.  GEOllGE  H.AYWARD,  Sec^y. 

Bu-itoii,  August  22,  lb35.  3te3w 

Publishers  ol  Newspapers  and  .Medical  Journals,  throughout  the  United  Stales,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  give  the  above  an  insertion. 

THR  PILGRIM'S  PlloGKK^S  IN   PIIRHNOLOG V,  Part  I.,  abiid-;ed.  Likewise  a  Tract  on  the 

Vitality  of  the  warm  IJIood  and  Air,  abiidged.     By  Elisha  >.'orih,  M.D.  Both  of  these  Tracts  are 

for  sale  by  the  subscriber  ;  price  17  cents  for  each.  ELItrHA  NORTH. 

JVe/o  Luuduiiy  Ct.,  October,  1835.  Oct  7 


A   STAND   FOR   A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  phvsician  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  (ileasantly  situated,  small,  tiourishing  villase,  about  Q.^  miles 
from  Portland,  wish(!s  to  dispose  of  his  stand.  Being  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  art'ording  abundant 
practice,  it  off'srs  a  goi^d  c>|)p()rtunity  for  a  [thysician  to  establish  himself.  For  further  particulars, 
ap|)ly  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  ;  if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept  23 — 3iu 


MI^DICAL    INSTriUriON    OF    YALE    COLLEGE. 

The  annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Insiituticui  will  comiiuMice  on  Thuisday,  Xov.  5,  18.35,  and 
wmII  continue  seventeen  weeks.  There  are  at  least  five  lectures  daily  throughout  the  term,  and  a 
part  of  the  time  six.     The  several  blanches  are  taught  as  follows,  viz. : 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Thomas  Hi'hiiako,  .M.D. 

Thcoiy  and  l'ra(tic(!  of  .Medicine,  by  I'li  Ive*,  .M.D. 

Cli(;mistr\  and  Pharmacy,  by  l{.  Sii.liman,  .M.D. 

l\lat(nia  .Medica  and  Therapeutics,  by  William  Tllly,  M.D. 

AnaliMiiy  and  Physiology,  by  J,  KNi<;Hr,  M.D.  • 

Obstetrics,  by  Ti.moihy  P.  Beer»,  M.D. 
The  fee  for  each  of  the"  first  five  branches  is  .^^i, .">:),  and  for  the  last  sr>,00  ,  which,  together  with  .1 
matriculation  fee  of  .•$5,00  and  a  contingent  bill  of  5^2,51),  are  to  he  paid  in  advance.     The  graduation 
fee  is  $15. 

riince  the  last  term,  extensive  alieration.^  have  been  made  in  the  (\illego  buildings; — those  parts  of 
it  especi  illy  wliicii  are  approjiriatcMl  to  anatomical  piirpos«'s,  have  been  made  more  extensive  and 
commodious,  and  every  facility  w  ill  b«'  afforded  to  those  w  ho  w  ish  to  puisue  the  study  of  analoiny. 

The  prict!  of  hoard,  lodging,  &.c.  in  .New  Haven,  is  fiom  !^2  to  .•$3  a  week,  and  other  necessary  arti- 
cles in  pioporlfon.  (Sept.  ;i— epiiw.) 
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ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  SPONTANEOUS  HUMAN  COMBUSTION. 

FROM     AN     ESSAY     BY    JAMES      OVERTON,    M.D.     OF     NASHVILLE,     TENNESSEE. 

The  observations  which  have  been  hitlierto  collected  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  seem  to  result  in  the  firm  conviction  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  those  who  have  suffered  from  spontaneous  combustion,  have  been 
addicted  to  the  abusive  use  of  spirituous  drinks.  From  this  fact  it  has 
been  concluded  by  some,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Lair,  that  the  different 
pans  of  their  bodies  having  undergone  a  considerable  alcoholic  impregna- 
tion, had  thereby  contracted  a  high  degree  of  combustibility,  and  conse- 
quently were  easily  ignited  by  the  agency  of  any  inflainmable  cause. 
This  oj)inion  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  very  general  and  protracted  ac- 
ceptance among  the  profession,  as  well  as  with  the  mass  of  mankind, 
not  accustomed  to  the  investigations  of  abstruse  physical  and  medical 
questions. 

The  opinion,  indeed,  derives  apparent  confirmation  from  the  facts 
disclosed  by  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
have  died  during  a  paroxysm  of  inebriation  from  ardent  spirit.  The  dif- 
ferent portions  of  their  bodies  have  been  found  to  exhale  a  strong  alco- 
holic odor.  And  Mr.  Lair  also  remarks,  in  confirmation  of  this  ex[)lica- 
lion,  that  the  flame  observed  in  combustions  of  this  nature,  resembles 
very  accurately  in  its  appearance,  that  of  alcohol  in  a  state  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  that  the  individuals  in  whom  this  accident  has  most  frequently 
occurred  are  very  fat  or  very  lean  persons,  and  that  in  the  first  case  the 
abundance  of  fat  has  furnished  aliment  to  the  flame,  whilst  in  the"  second, 
the  defect  of  humidity  was  favorable  to  the  progression  and*  continued 
conibustion  of  its  elements  present  in  the  body  of  the  sufferer.  It  is 
asserted,  however,  that  this  explication,  notwithstanding  its  great  popu- 
larity and  useful  moral  tendency,  is  illy  in  accord  with  the  settled  princi- 
ples of  sound  physiology  ;  which  refuses  to  admit  the  assimilation  of  any 
substance  whatever  into  the  living  system,  without  important  changes  in 
the  elements  of  its  constitution.  Among  the  constituent  principles  of 
every  substance  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  living  organism,  a  new 
state  of  things  is  always  induced;  present  combinations  are  dissolved,  and 
new  ones  established.  This  faculty  peculiar  to  vitality,  may,  it  is  true, 
be  modified  or  limited  by  the  condition  of  disease,  or  other  anormal  states 
of  the  system,  but  does  not  allow  of  entire  suspension  until  after  death. 
We  are  led,  indeed,  to  regard  as  characteristic  of  organic  vital  action,  its 
power  of  forming  bodies  more  complex  in  their  constitution  than  those 
which  are  the  product  of  inor2;anic  nature.  This  action  often  modifies 
the  character  of  bodies  which  are   extrinsic  to   the  living  organ,  and 
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produces  bodies  which,  until  the  present  tinne,  chemists  have  regarded 
as  subnifssive  to  no  further  deronijjosilion.  As  an  example  of  this  fact, 
among  many  others,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  cones  of  the  pine  tree 
which  has  grown  upon  sterile  land,  and  in  which  not  a  particle  of  calca- 
reous matter  could  be  detected  by  chemical  tests,  have,  notwithstanding, 
furnished  chalk  to  the  analysis  of  the  chemist.  And  other  earths  are 
often  found  in  vegetables  growing  upon  soils  which  possess  nothing  of  a 
similar  nature  in  their  composition. 

These  and  numberless  oiher  analogous  facts  establish,  beyond  the  reach 
of  question,  the  immense  authorily  exercised  by  vital  functions  over  the 
laws  of  composition  which  obtain  in  relation  to  inorganic  nature.  But 
although  this  authority  is  palpably  very  great,  it  is  not  absolute  or  entire 
in  its  influence.  In  proof  of  this  idea,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  cer- 
tain substances  assimilated  by  the  living  body,  retain  notwithstanding 
some  of  their  primitive  qualities  ;  such  as  their  color,  their  odor,  &c.  &c. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  madder  taken  into  the  stomach  of  animals, 
dyes  the  bones  red  ;  that  a  decoction  of  Campeache  wood  communicates 
its  color  to  the  urine  ;  and  thai  rhubarb  gives  to  the  urine,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach  under  some  circumstances,  a  very  yellow  tint,  in  some 
instances  greatly  resembling,  in  appearance,  water  colored  by  ihe  admix- 
ture of  a  considerable  portion  of  venous  blood.  It  is  also  said  that 
agaric,  a  fermenting  drink  with  which  the  Kamschatkadales  often  make 
themselves  drunk,  communicates  its  intoxicating  quality  to  their  urine. 
Garlic  communicates  its  odor  and  taste  to  the  milk  of  cows,  and  even 
frictions  with  this  article  give  its  peculiar  odor  to  the  breath  and  cuta- 
neous excretion.  Turpentine,  asparagus,  and  other  vegetable  substances, 
also  i(npress  upon  the  secretions  their  peculiar  odor  ;  and  substances 
taken  into  the  stotnach  have  been,  we  are  assured,  detected  in  their  pri- 
mitive state  in  the  urine  and  other  secretions.  But  are  we  assured  frotn 
these  facts  that  the  substances  mentioned,  during  the  time  of  their  assiini- 
lation  and  before  their  submission  to  the  action  of  the  secretory  organs, 
retain  the  sarVie  state  of  con)bination  ainong  their  elements,  which  obtained 
before  their  ingestion  or  application  to  the  exterior  surface  of  the  body  ? 
And  even  conceding  the  possibility  of  alcohol  pervading  the  living  body, 
will)  no  greater  resistance  than  that  exerted  by  dead  matter  of  equal  po- 
rosiiy,  would  not  its  affinity  for  water  everywhere  present,  induce  a  com- 
bination with  it  not  to  be  recon(  iled  with  the  opinion,  which  attributes  to 
the  general  diffusion  of  alcohol  the  combustil)iliiy  by  which  the  body  is 
characterized  upon  such  occasions  ?  In  proof,  however,  of  the  truth  of 
the  explanation,  the  s(H)ntaneous  combustion  of  the  eructations  of  certain 
drunkards  has  been  adduced,  with  apparently  loo  much  confidence  of 
triumph  by  its  advocates.  For. even  in  these  instances  it  is  evident  thai 
the  alcohol  must  have  submitted  to  important  modifications  of  character 
by  the  action  of  the  vital  organs  upon  it — for  the  vapor  of  alcohol  in  its 
ordinary  state  is  not  susceptible  of  spontaneous  combusfion,  like  the 
gaseous  eructations'' which  have  been  noticed.  This  latier  vapor  must 
therefore  j)ossess  combinations,  if  not  elements,  which  are  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  alcoholic  fl'-ids — coujbinations  and  elenienls  which  are  only 
ascribable  to  the  agency  of  the  living  organism.  Nor  does  ihe  foregoing 
opinion,  which  attributes   the  combustibility  of  the  living  body  to  the 
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difiiision  of  alcohol  tlirotigli  Its  substance,  derive  belter  support  from  the 
evidcMice  snpphed  by  cadaveric  inspertions  ;  beraiise  in  those  instances 
in  vvliich  alcohol  lins  been  taken  in  large  quantities  a  sh(jrt  time  before 
death,  uhich  cases  have  alone,  as  it  would  seen),  given  origin  to  this 
conjecture,  could  not  in  this  manner  have  pervaded  the  living  tissues,  and 
must  conse([ueuily  have  taken  [)lace  after  the  body  had  ceased  to  be 
obedient  to  the  laws  which  reign  exclusively  in  directing  the  motions  of 
vitalized  matter.  Besides,  the  bodies  of  drunkards  generally  do  not  ex- 
hale an  alcoholic  odor,  a  fact  which  has  been  abundantly  established  by 
the  exauiiuatiou  of  many  iudivifluals  of  both  sexes  and  different  condi- 
tions, by  al)le  and  practiced  investigators.  This  odor  is  only  found  to 
be  present  in  those  cases  in  which  large  quantities  of  alcohol  have  been 
taken  a  short  time  before  death,  so  tbat  the  powers  of  life  were  inade- 
quate to  its  perfect  assimilation,  leavins;  it  consequently  unchanged  in  the 
stomach  at  the  ticne  of  the  cessation  of  the  vital  functions  of  this  viscus. 
But  spontaneous  human  combustion  is  a  process  of  vitality,  exhibited 
only  by  the  living  body,  and  never  in  one  solitary  instance  after  the  body 
had  ceasf?d  to  be  dislins:uished  by  the  characters  peculiar  to  life.  This 
fa(;t  alone  seems  calculated  to  shade  with  great  incertitude  the  explica- 
tion alluded  to,  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to  its  entire  overthrow  when  exam- 
ined in  relation  to  all  the  bearings  which  it  may  legitimately  claim  to  ex- 
ercise in  the  discussion  before  us. 

Finally,  the  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  flame  in  spontaneous 
hutnan  combustion  to  that  of  alcoliol  when  ignited,  contributes  nothing 
more  conclusive  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  ;  since  the  combustion  of 
other  bodies,  such  as  carbureted  and  sulpliureted  hydrogen  gas  present 
also  the  same  resemblance  in  the  appearance  of  the  flame.  To  these 
objections  to  the  validity  of  the  explication  which  has  been  noticed,  it 
may  be  added  with  still  greater  force,  that  persons  have  in  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  case  recently  occurring  in  this  city,*  been  the  sub- 
ject of  spontaneous  cofnbusiion,  whose  character  was  exem{)t  from  the 
slightest  imputation  in  respect  to  the  abusive  use  of  strong  drinks  of  any 
description. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  obesity  or  emaciation  which  has  been 
proposed  as  the  cause  of  the  combustibility  of  the  human  body,  it  may 
be  esteemed  sufficient  to  remark,  it  is  never  so  free  from  watery  particles 
as  to  justify  this  hy[)othesis  ;  and  that  the  emaciation  of  no  living  or  even 
dead  body  has  ever  presented  so  great  dryness  as  to  be  capable  of  the 
rapid  combustion  which  takes  place  when  the  body  is  the  subject  of  the 
accident  which  is  the  present  object  of  inquiry.  Neither  the  dried 
mummies  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  nor  any  condition  of  fatty  matter 
with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted,  |)ossess  the  character  of  combustibility 
to  an  extent  nearly  equal  with  that  of  the  human  living  body,  when  it  has 
acquired  the  capacity  of  spontaneous  combustion.  These  causes  are 
consequently  totally  inadequate  to  furnish  a  reasonable  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  s[)ontaneous  combustion  which  is  the  object  of  this 
essay.  They  may,  indeed,  be  cou^pelent  to  modify  the  process,  when 
it  has   been   set  up  by  other  causes   in   the   oriianism,  but   are   entirely 

*  See  Med.  Journ.  p.  25. 
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incompetent   to   account   for  its  inception,  progress,  or  the  details  of  its 
character. 

From  an  aggregation  and  comparison  of  the  various  cases  of  spontane- 
ous combustion,  which  have  at  different  times  and  situations  been  the 
subject  of  distinct  and  admitted  observation,  the  following  general  condi- 
tions of  its  character  are  deemed  to  be  fairly  deducible. 

1st.  That  females  are  much  more  subject  to  this  accident  than  males  ; 
and  we  know  that  females  have  the  skin  an(J  cellular  tissue  much  more 
tender  and  relaxed  than  men,  and  that  women  more  than  men  are  the 
subjects  of  morbid  obesity.  2d.  That  sponlaneoijs  combustion  has  much 
more  frequently  occurred  to  the  aged  than  the  young — much  the  greater 
number  of  cases  having  taken  place  in  persons  who  had  passed  their 
sixtieth  year  of  life.  3d.  That  besides  the  debility  or  asthenic  diathesis 
peculiar  to  this  portion  of  human  life,  these  individuals  had  been  in  most, 
if  not  all  instances,  the  subjects  of  asthenic  diseases,  or  siibjecied  to  the 
agency  of  other  causes  productive  of  general  debility.  4th.  That  their 
habits  of  life  were  inactive  or  indolent,  and  n)ust  consequently  have  tended 
towards  the  augmentation  of  the  various  other  debilitating  causes  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed.  5ih.  That  the  greatest  nimiber  of  those  who 
have  been  subject  to  this  accident,  have  been  fleshy  or  fat  persons  ;  and 
we  know  that  obesity,  and  especially  at  a  late  period  of  life,  is  among 
the  admitted  proofs  of  atony,  and  particularly  of  atony  of  the  lymphatic 
system.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  such  subjects  are  unusually  liable  to 
dropsy  atid  to  other  affections  of  an  asthenic  nature,  distinguished  by  the 
general  appellation  of  cachexy,  &c.  6ih.  That  the  largest  number  of 
those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  spontaneous  combustion,  have  made 
an  abusive  use  of  spirituous  drinks.  7th.  That  an  ignited  body,  howe- 
ver  inconsiderable  may  have  been  its  extent  or  intensity,  near  to  the  place 
where  the  accident  has  occurred,  such  as  a  candle,  lamp,  burning  coals, 
&c.  &c.,  has  in  most  instances  been  the  object  of  clear  and  undisputed 
observation.  8th.  That  the  inflammation  has  in  all  instances  been  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  in  most  cases  has  involved  the  whole  body  before 
assistance  of  any  kind  has  been  given  to  the  sufferer.  9ih.  That  the 
flame  was  in  most  instances  where  the  subject  was  the  object  of  observa- 
tion, very  unfixed  or  moveable,  difficult  to  extinguish  by  means  of  water, 
and  that  it  did  not  attack  contiguous  combustibles,  except  those  with 
which  it  remained  in  contact  for  a  considerable  time.  10th.  That  the 
places  where  these  coinbustions  have  occurred,  emitted  generally  a  strong 
empyreumati(;  odor  ;  and  that  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ashes  and  coals  which  remained,  were  covered  by  a  foetid  humidity 
and  with  grease,  llih.  That  the  trunk  of  the  body,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  pieces  of  its  ossific  portion,  has  been,  in  almost  all  instances, 
entirely  consumed  by  the  conflagration  ;  and  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances  of  total  combustion,  there  remained  only  execnpt  from  inci- 
neration after  the  termination  of  the  process,  portions  of  the  bony  struc- 
ture of  the  head  and  extretnities,  of  less  or  greater  magnitude  in  different 
cases.  12ih.  And  firnlly,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  accident 
has  occurred  when  the  atmosphere  was  considerably  cold,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  winter  season. 

These  facts  are  certainly  of  very  great  interest,  and  merit  the  profound 
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meditation  of  every  one  who  may  attempt  an  explication  of  the  subject 
of  spontaneous  combustion. 

In  the  ( onrluct  of  the  present  investigation  we  ai*e  early  met  by  the 
inquiry,  by  what  means  does  the  human  body  acquire  its  combustibiht^ 
or  capacity  of  being  burnt  with  the  great  rapidity  exhibited  in  these  acci- 
dents ?  The  sohiiion  of  this  problem  has  been  deemed  of  the  first  im- 
portance, yielding  but  little  if  at  all,  in  consequence,  to  the  inquiry  which 
is  directed  in  search  of  the  causes,  which  acting  upon  the  susceptibility 
thus  acquired,  may  be  said  to  be  the  immediate  causes  of  the  accident. 

The  human  body,  dead  or  living,  is  a  material  which,  in  its  ordinary 
condition,  does  not  burn  without  very  considerable  difficulty — it  may,  it 
has  indeed  with  entire  propriety,  been  arranged  among  those  bodies 
which  are  called  incombustible.  Our  astonishment  is  consequently  the 
greater  when  we  are  obliged  to  witness  its  rapid  and  often  almost  entire 
incineration,  by  the  process  which  engages  our  present  notice.  Its  ca- 
pability of  becoming  the  subject  of  such  a  phenomenon,  from  these 
causes,  upon  the  present  occasion,  is  a  subject  for  interesting  and  primary 
investigation.  By  the  influence  of  what  agency  are  we  to  account  for 
the  production  of  this  strange  condition  of  the  living  organism  ?  This  is 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  inquiry  which  obtrudes  its  early 
solution  upon  the  attention  of  the  investigator,  occupied  with  an  exami- 
nation into  the  causes  and  character  of  spontaneous  con>buslion.  We 
are  obliged  to  lament  the  insufficiency  of  any  response  heretofore  given 
to  this  important  interrogatory,  which,  still,  after  ages  of  research,  vainly 
calls  aloud  for  some  re|)lication  more  demonstrable  and  definite  in  its 
character.  Upon  this  branch  of  our  subject  difficulties  formidable  and 
numerous  rudely  assail  the  inquirer  from  every  quarter — difficulties  with 
which  our  predecessors  have  but  feebly  contended,  and  which  even  now 
maintain  their  ground  little  reduced  in  force  or  nurnber.  This  fact  is 
ascril)able,  perhaps,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  actual  state  of  medical  sci- 
ence ;  every  portion  of  whose  extended  domain  has  not  been  the  object 
of  eqi»ally  assiduous  and  successful  cultivation. 

Little  comparative  attention  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  pro- 
fession upon  the  analomi(>al  structure,  and  physiological  and  morbid  Junc- 
tions of  the  cutaneous  system.  It  has  hence  been  very  truly  remarked, 
that  no  diseases  are  less  understood  than  those  which  constitute  the  pa- 
thology of  the  skin — when  the  anatomy  of  the  skin,  therefore,  together 
with  its  functions,  healthy  and  diseased,  connected  with  the  tissues  in  its 
immediate  contiguity,  shall  become  the  objects  of  more  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful investigation,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  the  develo|)ment  of 
facts  and  principles  which  cannot  fiiil  to  reflect  valuable  instruction  upon 
a  subject,  which  at  present  seems,  by  necessity,  to  be  veiled  in  deep 
obscurity.  This  obscurity  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  deficiency  of  facts  ; 
and  this  deficiency  can  only  be  supplied  by  fiiture  research,  philosophi- 
cally conducted,  into  the  anatomy  and  fiinctions  of  the  skin  and  other 
superficial  tissues,  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  this  particular 
malady.  Spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human  body  has  in  all  cases 
had  its  beginning  upon  the  superficial  tissues  ;  and  this  locality  of  its  in- 
ception corroborates  the  expectation  that  its  pathology  is  to  be  sought 
for  and  obtained,  only  by  diligent  and  skilful   investigation  concentrating 
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its  attention  npon  the  skin  an(i  other  superficial  tissues  of  the  body. 
Until  this  prerequisite  task  shall  have  been  executed  wiih  n(;cessary  ahiliiy 
and  exactitude,  iiigeuuiiy  may  continue  lo  supply  us  wiih  an  abundance 
of  plausible  specuhition,  but  lliese  can  never  assume  the  imporiance  of 
ascertained  facts,  or  supply  any  piofiuible  rule  for  the  regulyiii)n  of  prac- 
tice. At  best,  they  cannot  be  more  than  conjecture,  and  may  ol'ien 
exercise  a  deprecated  influence,  by  the  substitution  ol"  iheir  delusive 
instruction,  in  lieu  of  facts  and  inrluction  logically  deduced  fiom  the 
sources,  and  by  the  means  we  have  already  indie  ated. 

This  very  desirable  object,  however,  by  many  important  circumstances 
in  necessary  connection  with  its  nature,  is  removed  far  beyond  our  com- 
petency lo  accomplish.  Leaving  it  therefore  to  the  industry,  talents  and 
philanthropy  of  others,  in  all  respects  belter  qualified  lo  enjbark  in  the 
laudable  undertaking,  with  more  animating  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  I 
shall  be  content  to  submit  such  an  explanation  of  tliis  accident  as  has 
been  deemed  most  satisfactory  and  consistent  with  its  sensible  phenomena. 

[To  be  continued.] 


HYDRIODATE    OF    POTASH    IN    RHEUIMATISM. 

Dr.  Elliotson  has  employed  this  medicine  with  considerable  advantage 
in  several  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  It  was  administered  in  the  case 
of  a  young  woman  who  caught  cold  about  eighteen  months  since,  and 
who  from  that  time  had  suffered  from  rheumatic  jiains  in  ihe  joints  at  the 
various  changes  in  the  weather.  On  her  adn)ission  into  the  hospital, 
May  26th,  she  bad  pains  in  her  loins,  shoulders,  wrists,  and  ankles  ;  the 
joints  were  not  swollen,  or  preternatmally  hot  or  red.  Her  general 
health  was  pretty  good.  Two-aufi-a-half  grains  of  the  hydriodate  of  pot- 
ash were  given  in  solution  three  times  a  day. 

30. — She  has  pain  in  the  left  side,  increased  on  inspiration  ;  she  is 
obliged  to  lie  on  her  back.     Eight  leeches  are  ordered  lo  be  applied. 

June  2.  —  The  pain  in  the  side  is  better,  and  the  pains  in  the  limbs  are 
gone.      She  complains  of  headache  and  a  sense  of  sickness. 

6. — The  headache  and  sickness  are  gone,  but  the  pains  in  the  joints 
have  returned. 

23. — Since  the  last  report  she  has  been  improving,  the  dose  of  the 
medicine  having  been  gradually  increased  lo  seven  and  a  half  grains. 
The  pains  have  now  entirely  left  her,  and  she  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  an  old  woman,  aged  GG,  who  was  admitted 
on  May  4he  12th.  Twelve  months  ago  she  slept  in  a  bed  the  pilUjw  of 
which  was  damp,  and  she  has  since  suflered  with  a  severe  pain  in  her 
neck,  shooting  up  to  the  ear  and  into  the  head.  Her  slrengih  lias  been 
much  reduced  by  ihe  constant  pain,  which  has  continually  disturbed  her 
rest  at  night.  She  look  three  grains  and  a  half  of  the  hydriodate  on  her 
admission,  and  has  had  the  dose  gradually  increased  to  ten  grains,  which 
she  was  taking  three  limes  a  day  just  before  her  discharge.  On  the  23d 
of  June  she  was  very  much  relieved.  There  have  been  various  local 
applications,  such   as   iodine  and  cioton   oil,  made  to  the  neck,  but  the 
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effects  of  none  of  them  were  so  striking  as  to  warrant  ihe  belief  that  they 
adirjinistered  much  to  ihe  cure.  Dr.  Elliolson  certainly  considered  that 
the  benefit  might  be  mainly  ascribed  lo  the  hydriodate  of  potash. 

London  Lancet. 


IMEDICAL    TREATMENT    IN    SELF-LIMITED    DISEASES. 

[In  former  Nos.  of  the  Journal,  extracts  from  Dr.  Bigelow's  Discourse 
have  been  given,  which  treated  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  healing  art  in  many 
of  the  diseases  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  attend.  Injustice 
would  perhaps  be  done  to  the  author  if  the  following  extracts  were  not 
also  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.] 

It  may  perhaps  appear  that  the  views,  which  have  now  been  taken  of 
the  power  of  medicine  in  so  large  a  class  of  diseases,  are  gloomy  and 
discouraging,  and  that  an  unworthy  tribute  is  paid  to  the  labors  of  those 
physicians,  vvfio  have  patiently  studied,  and  ardently  acted,  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity.  Such  views,  however,  are  far  from  being  the  object  of  the 
present  discourse.  Were  it  permitted  by  the  compass  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  it  would  be  a  very  grateful  task  to  enumerate  those 
maladies  of  the  himian  frame,  over  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
medicine  has  obtained  decisive  influence.  To  a  medical  audience,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  recall  the  instances  of  pain  relieved,  spasms  controlled, 
inflammations  checked,  and  diseased  associations  broken  up,  under  limit- 
able  diseases,  by  the  agency  of  the  healing  art.  Were  there  no  other 
trophy  for  the  medical  profession  to  boast,  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that 
the  diseases  of  smallpox  and  sy|)hilis  alone  would  have  entailed  misery 
and  extermination  on  a  large  portion  of  our  species,  had  not  medical 
science  discovered  the  prevention  of  the  one,  and  the  successful  man- 
agement of  the  other. 

#  .    *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  regard  to  acknowledged  self-limited  diseases,  the  question  will  natu- 
rally arise,  whether  the  practitioner  is  called  on  to  do  nothing  for  the 
benefit  of  his  patient  ;  whether  he  shall  fold  his  hands,  and  look  passively 
on  the  progress  of  a  disease,  which  he  cannot  interrupt.  To  this  I  would 
answer, — by  no  means.  The  opportunities  of  doing  good  may  be  as 
great  in  these  diseases  as  in  any  others  ;  for,  in  treating  every  disease, 
there  is  a  right  method,  and  a  wrong.  In  the  first  place  we  may  save 
the  patient  from  much  harm,  not  only  by  forbearing  ourselves  to  inflict 
him  with  unnecessary  practice,  but  also  by  preventing  the  ill-judged  ac- 
tivity of  others.  For  the  same  reason  that  we  would  not  suffer  him  to 
be  shaken  in  his  bed,  when  rest  was  considered  necessary  to  him,  we 
should  not  allow  him  to  be  tormented  with  useless  and  annoying  applica- 
tions in  a  disease  of  settled  destiny.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all 
cases  are  susceptible  of  errors  of  commission,  as  well  as  of  omission, 
and  that  by  an  excessive  application  of  the  means  of  art,  we  may  frustrate 
the  intentions  of  nature,  when  they  are  salutary,  or  embitter  the  approach 
of  death  when  it  is  inevitable.  What  practitioner,  I  would  ask,  ever 
rendered  a  greater  service  to  mankind,  than  Ambrose  Pare,  and  his  sub- 
sequent coadjutors,  who  introduced  into  modern  surgery  the  art  of  healing 
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by  the  first  intention  ?  The?e  men  with  vast  difficuliy  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  profession,  that  i.islead  of  the  old  meihod  of  ireatirig 
incised  wounds  by  keeping  ihem  open  with  forcible  and  painful  afiplica- 
lions,  it  was  belter  simply  to  place  the  parts  securely  in  their  nalural 
situation,  and  then  to  let  (hem  alone.  —  In  the  second  place,  we  may  do 
much  good  by  a  palliative,  and  preventive  course,  by  alleviating  pain, 
procuring  sleep,  guarding  the  diet,  regulating  the  alimentary  canal, — in 
fine,  by  obviating  such  sufferings  as  admit  of  [nitigation,  and  preventing 
or  removing  the  causes  of  others,  which  are  incidental,  but  not  necessary, 
to  the  state  of  disease.  In  doing  this,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
disease  itself,  and  the  accidents  of  ihe  disease,  for  the  latter  often  admit 
of  relief,  when  the  former  do  not.  We  should  also  inquire  whether  the 
original  cause  of  the  disease,  or  any  accessory  cause,  is  still  operating, 
and  if  so,  whether  it  can  in  any  measure  be  prevented  or  removed  :  "as, 
for  exatnple,  when  it  exists  in  the  habits  of  life  of  the  patient,  in  the  local 
atmosphere,  or  in  the  presence  of  any  other  deleterious  agent.  Lastly, 
by  a  just  prognosis,  foimded  on  a  correct  view  of  the  case,  we  may  sus- 
tain the  patient  and  his  friends  during  the  inevitable  course  of  the  disease; 
and  may  save  them  from  the  pangs  of  disappointed  hope  on  the  one  side, 
or  of  unnecessary  despondency  on  the  other. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  Ibregoing  remarks,  a  low  estimate  has  been 
placed  on  the  resources  of  art,  when  compared  with  those  of  nature. 
But  I  may  be  excused  for  doing  this  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of 
educated  men,  and  the  meinbers  of  a  society  whose  motto  is  ^Yatura 
duce.  The  longer  and  the  more  philosophically  we  contemplate  this 
subject,  the  more  obvious  it  will  appear,  that  the  physician  is  but  the 
minister  and  servant  of  nature  ;  that  in  cases  like  those  which  have  been 
engaging  our  consideration,  we  can  do  little  more  liian  follow- in  the  train 
of  disease,  and  endeavor  to  aid  nature  in  her  salutary  intentions,  or  to 
remove  obstacles  out  of  her  path.  How  little,  indeed,  could  we  accou)- 
plish  without  her  aid  !  It  has  been  wisely  observed  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  that  "  the  benefit  derivable  to  mankind  at  large,  from  artificial 
remedies,  is  so  limited,  that  if  a  spontaneous  principle  of  restoration  had 
not  existed,  the  human  species  would  long  ago  have  been  extinct." 

But  if  we  can  accomplish  comparatively  little  in  the  actual  direction  of 
disease,  the  necessity  becomes  more  imperative  that  we  should  do  that 
little  wisely,  and  well.  The  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  medical 
profession,  instead  of  being  difuinished,  will  always  be  elevated,  exactly 
in  proportion  as  it  understands  itself,  weighs  justly  its  own  powers,  and 
professes  simply  what  it  can  accomplish.  Iljs  no  derogation  from  the 
importance  of  our  art,  that  we  cannot  always  control  the  events  of  life 
and  death,  or  even  of  heahh  and  sickness.  The  incompetency  which 
we  feel  in  this  respect,  is  shared  by  almost  every  man  upon  whom  the 
great  responsibilities  of  society  are  devolved.  The  statesman  cannot 
control  the  destinies  of  nations,  nor  the  military  connnander  the  event  of 
battles.  The  most  eloquent  pleader  may  fail  to  convice  the  judgment  of 
I)is  hearers,  and  the  most  skilful  pilot  may  not  be  able  to  weather  the 
storm.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less  necessary,  that  responsible  men  should 
study  deeply  and  underslandingly  the  science  of  their  respective  voca- 
tions.    It  is  not  the  less  important,  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  safety 
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is,  and  always  will  ho,  comniillocl  to  their  charge,  that  they  should  look 
wilh  iinhias^ed  jndgineiu  iipori  the  necessary  resiihs  of  iiK^vilahle  causes. 
And  while  an  earnest  and  in(iniring  solicitude  should  always  be  kept 
alive,  in  regard  to  the  iinprovenient  of  professional  knowledge  ;  it  shoidd 
never  he  fori!;otlen,  that  knowledge  has  for  its  only  just  and  lasting  foun- 
dation, a  rigid,  impartial,  and  inflexible  requisition  of  the  truth. 


RUPTURE,    CONVULSIOiNS,   AND    DEATH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — Doubts  hnve  been  entertained  by  the  subscriber  whether  the  fol- 
lowing case,  in  its  [)resent  imperfect  state,  would  merit  a  place  in  the 
pages  of  your  Journal.  But  on  considering  its  nature,  and  the  many 
valuable  su«;gestions  its  premonitory  symptoms  and  tragical  termination 
furnish  to  the  practising  physician,  for  the  prevention  of  a  similar  catas- 
trophe, I  have,  after  collecting  all  the  facts  relative  to  it  that  could,  with 
propriety,  be  obtained,  concluded  to  send  you  a  brief  history  of  it.  If 
you  think  it  sufficiently  interesting,  in  the  absence  of  all  the  important 
facts  which  a  post-obit  investigation  would  have  enabled  me  to  give,  to 
justify  you  in  presenting  it  to  your  readers,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Case. — Mrs.  B.,  of  W.,  a  highly  respectable  lady,  about  30  years  of 
age,  was  married  eight  years  since,  and  though  during  this  period  she 
has  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  health  and  has  lived  happily  with  her  hus- 
band, she  found  herself  pregnant  last  February  for  the  first  time.  No 
remarkable  change  was  caused  by  this  occurrence,  and  her  health  re- 
mained unimpaired  until  August  last.  This,  however,  may  be  true  but 
in  [lart.  From  the  commencement  of  uterine  gestation  she  was  troubled 
with  flatulence,  and  a  constant  sense  of  uneasiness,  with  an  undue  disten- 
sion of  the  epigastric  region.  But  believing  that  such  symptoms  were 
usually  experienced  by  women  in  her  circumstances,  she  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  apply  for  medical  assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  a  friend 
took  frequently  portions  of  magnesiae  sulphas  et  pulvis  rhei,  which  ge- 
nerally afforded  her  temporary  relief.  Towards  the  last  of  August  these 
disagreeable  sensations  began  rather  to  increase  ;  and  some  time  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  present  month,  she  found  them  so  annoying  that  she  wa.s 
induced  to  resort  to  her  family  physician  for  advice.  He  gave  her  an 
anodyne  tincture,  informing  her  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  call  and  ab- 
stract a  quantity  of  blood,  of  which  he  was  satisfied  she  had  too  much, 
and  that  the  symptoms  of  her  case  strongly  indicated  the  necessity  of 
such  a  depletion.  The  tincture,  like  the  salts,  gave  her  but  a  brief  res- 
pite from  her  sufferings.  They  were  not,  however,  so  severe  as  to  pre- 
vent her  from  attending  to  her  daily  domestic  concerns.  She  was  more 
and  more  convinced,  from  the  fulness  of  the  veins  and  numbness  of  her 
arms  and  hands,  which  often  caused  her  to  let  things  fall,  that  the  loss  of 
blood  her  physician  recommended  was  imperiously  required.  Many 
days  passed  away  and  her  medical  adviser  did  not  call  ;  yet  she  did  not 
think  herself  ill  enough  to  send  for  him. 

On  the  17ih  inst.  the  sense  of  fulness  and  distress  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  was  greatly  augmented.      She,  notwithstanding,  attended  during 
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the  flny  to  lier  ordinnry  avofalions,  and  took  as  usual  her  regular  meals. 
In  the  evening  ihe  pain  and  di.siension  at  the  epigastrium  was  so  severe, 
that  will)  ihe  advice  of  her  sister  s!)e  look  a  mild  aperient,  which  operated 
kindly  but  without  giving  any  relief.  She  then  called  for  some  soot  tea^ 
thinking  that  an  emetic  miglit  relieve  her.  After  drinking  plentifully  of 
this,  she  soon  heii^an  to  vomit  freely,  hut  this  gave  no  mitigation  of  the 
pain.  Retching  and  vomiting  conliruied  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  sud- 
denly she  became  incapable  of  utterance,  and  very  soon  after  entirely 
insensible.  In  about  twenty  minutes  after  this,  I  saw  her  for  the  first 
lime.  She  lay  in  a  comatose  stale,  with  a  hard  and  full  pulse,  giving 
about  90  strokes  per  minute,  with  a  clean  tongue,  cadaverous  counte- 
nance, stertorous*  breathing,  almost  constant  .«-pasms  of  the  arms,  and 
her  groans  expressed  intense  suffering.  Fresh  blood  was  discovered  in 
her  mouth  ;  and  a  number  of  the  last  ejections  from  her  stoniach,  the  at- 
tendants assured  me,  were  very  red.  This  last  circumstance,  however, 
was  not  mentioned  to  me  until  after  her  death.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that 
she  was  ex[)ccling  to  be  confined  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  it  was  strongly 
suspected  by  some  present  that  she  then  might  be  in  labor.  This  led 
n)e  to  make  an  examination  per  vaginam.  The  os  uteri  was  closed,  and 
the  head  of  the  child  forced  up  into  the  e|)igaslric  region.  I  then  imme- 
diately took  a  pint  of  blood,  whi(  h  relieved  her  of  the  spasujs,  and  re- 
duced the  circulation  to  about  75  pulsations  in  the  minute.  She  l»ecame 
quiet,  but  remained  to  all  appearance  totally  iu'^ensible.  1  applied  hot 
stimulating  applications  to  her  feet,  arms  and  chest,  cold  ones  to  her 
head,  volatile  alkali  to  her  nose,  and  adir»inistered  a  strong  stimulating 
antispasmodic  infusion,  with  a  saline  enema — but  all  in  vain.  After  re- 
maining tranquil  abojit  one  hour  and  a  half,  she  had  a  violent  general 
convulsion.  I  then  took  another  small  quantity  of  blood  irom  her  arm, 
and  gave  her  an  anodyne  draught.  Respiration  became  again  laborious, 
?in(\  the  s[)asms  of  the  arms  continued  for  about  an  hour.  \\  hen  they  gra- 
dually left  her,  and  after  a  short  lime,  perhaps  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
suddenly,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  slie  ceased  to  breathe.  Soon 
after  this  al)rupl  and  melancholy  departure,  blood  flowed  freely  from  her 
mouth  and  nose.  I  eagerly  sought  the  privilege  of  niaking  a  [>osl-mortem 
examination,  to  ascertain  what  \  eins  were  ruptured,  and  the  precise  cause 
of  her  death  ;  but  the  prejudices  of  her  husband  against  such  a  procedure 
would  not  allow  him  to  grant  my  request.  This,  imdoubtedly,  will  prove 
to  the  profession  a  source  of  regret  ;  but  the  refusal  was  prompted  by  a 
feeling  so  sacred,  that  but  few  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  science  could 
desire  its  violation.  Yet  every  intelligent  practitioner  who  reviews  the 
sym[)toms  of  her  case  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  her 
difficulties,  will,  I  think,  have  but  one  opinion,  either  in  regard  to  the 
means  that  should  have  been  employed  for  the  relief  of  her  romplaint  and 
the  prevention  of  the  fatal  casually,  or  to  the  proximate  cause  of  her 
sudden  and  sorrowful  exit.  Respectfully  yours, 

Wrcntliam,  Jlass.  Sept.  29//i,  1835.  L.  W.  Sherman. 

*  The  sterfor  w:\s  not  like  that  prodiirt-d  by  apoplexy  or  rercbral  efTusion,  neilhrr  was  it  that 
which  is  vulgarly  l«no\vn  by  the  name  of  death  rattle:  but  it  was  something  like  slertor  or  u  slight 
rattle  with  very  laborious  respiration. 
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Queries. — In  li)e  nbovo  case,  what  visciis,  is  it  piohnble,  was  rnpUir- 
ed  ?  Did  llie  soot,  iiKiependeiit  of  iis  ;Kiive  efueiic  properly,  have  any 
a<iency  in  the  destruction  of  life  ?  Was  the  flatulence^  with  occasional 
acid  eructations,  and  the  sense  of  fuhiess  in  llie  epigastric  region,  which 
did  not  prevent  lier  fiorn  takinj:  her  usual  meals  and  attending  as  lornierly 
lo  her  daily  avocations,  snfFicient  evidence  that  there  existed  any  very 
serious  gastric  alTeciion  ?  Could  new  paint,  to  which  she  was  conside- 
rably exposed  the  day  hefore  her  death,  he  the  means  of  augmenting  her 
difficulties  ?  Had  venesection  l)ecn  seasonal)Iy  employed,  would  it  have 
been  likely  to  have  afforded  relief  ?  Could  emesis,  in  the  surcharged 
state  of  the  sanguineous  system,  with  or  wi^l)ont  uterine  contraction,  be 
a  prime  cause  of  the  luplure  ?  If  you,  Mr.  Ediior,  or  some  of  your 
corres()ondents,  will  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  an  answer  to  ihe  above 
interrogatories,  it  will  at  least  oblige  one.  It  may  not  be  improper  here 
lo  observe  that  the  first  ejections  from  the  stomach,  il  I  have  been  cor- 
rectly informed,  indicated  a  healthy  state  of  that  organ.  The  subsequent 
ones  were  probably  colored  with  blood  ;  though,  as  they  were  recnoved, 
I  had  no  opportunity  for  examining  them.  It  may  also  be  added  that 
the  friends  now  regret  that  they  did  not  allow  me  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
by  autopsia.  Yours,  &c.  L.  W.  S. 


REMEDY    FOR    RINGWORM. 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Suroical  Journal. 
Sir, — There  is  found  on  the  418ih  page  of  the  1 2th  Vol.  of  your  valu- 
able Journal,  an  article  under  the  title  of  Ringworm,  in  which  you  say 
that  anv  practical  suggestions  on  the  treaiment  of  that  disease  will  be 
*'  regarded  with  interest."  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  inlorm 
you  of  a  remedy  that  has  in  two  cases  [)rove(l  a  speedy  cure.  The  renjedy 
to  which  I  allude  is  tl^e  nitras  argentum  (nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar 
caustic). 

The  first  instance  in  which  I  used  it  was  that  of  a  young  man  of  17 
years  of  age,  who  had  one  on  his  face  before,  and  one  under  and  behind 
his  ear.  They  had  been  of  a  year's  stancJing,  and  had  resisted  the  use 
of  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  fortius,  gunpowder  and  vine;2;ar,  solution  ot  cor- 
rosive sublijnate,  the  juice  of  yellow  dock,  &c.  I  wet  the  skin  on  which 
the  ringworin  was  situated,  and  a  margin  of  sound  or  rather  healthy  skin, 
will)  water,  and  then  rubbed  a  pencil  of  white  lunar  caustic  over  the  ring- 
worm and  adjoining  skin,  until  il  began  to  be  discolored  and  the  patient 
experienced  a  smarting  sensation.  The  skin  was  blistered,  and  a  sj)eedy 
cure  was  the  result.      The  disease  did  not  return. 

The  second  was  that  of  a  girl  of  5  or  6  years  of  age,  who  had  a  ring- 
worm on  the  lop  of  her  head.  The  caustic  was  applied  as  before,  and  a 
cure  effected  without  any  blistering  in  a  very  few  days. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  cured  a  ringworm  on  my  face  by  one  application 
of  the  ex})ressed  juice  of  the  yellow  dock  root.  But  this  remedy  has 
not  always  proved  effectual.  I  once  cured  an  herpetic  eruption,  re- 
sembling ringworm  son»evvhat  in  its  appearance,  on  the  leg  of  an  old  man, 
with  the  expressed  juice  of  green   grapes.     The  eruption   had  been  ot 
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more  than  a  year's  stanrling,  and  had  resisted  all  the  remedies  I  could 
devise,  iinlil  I  applied  the  gra[)e  juice.  The  remedy  was  continued  for 
some  weeks  before  the  cure  was  wholly  effected.  It  occupied  ihe  whole 
leg  and  ancle,  and  was  very  trouhlesome  to  the  patient. 

Very  respectfully  yours.  Wm.  A.  Brewster,  M.D. 

Hampton^  Conn.  October  3d.,  1835. 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF   CREOSOTE. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  frequent  reports  of 
European  practitioners  on  the  value  of  this  newly-discovered  medicinal 
agent.  In  our  own  medical  publications,  so  little  is  said  of  it,  that  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  creosote  has  thus  far  had  but  a  limited  trial  in  this  coun- 
try, or,  at  least,  has  been  prescribed  with  so  much  caution,  that  no  one 
feels  justified  in  either  praising  or  condenming  it  on  such  slight  acquaint- 
ance. From  the  strongly  expressed  testimony  of  very  eminent  transat- 
lantic physicians,  we  are  bound  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  powerful 
addition  to  the  catalogue  of  remedies,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  its  value 
becomes  known  to  those  who  may  have  distrusted  the  accounts  which 
have  occasionally  been  republished  from  foreign  journals,  the  more  for- 
tunate will  it  be  for  them  and  those  who  seek  their  saving  advice. 

All  ulcerations  are  reported  to  be  speedily  and  favorably  influenced 
by  the  creosote.  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that,  under  souie  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  the  most  difficult  and  hopeless  of  all  things  in  sur- 
gery. It  were  almost  needless  to  refer  to  scrofulous  and  sauious  ulcers 
of  the  female  breast,  or  to  those  superficial,  ragged,  marginally  inflamed 
sores  on  the  lower  limbs  of  aged  pi^ople,  as  examples,  which  sometimes 
wholly  bid  defiance  to  the  best  conducted  course  of  treatment  ;  but  even 
these,  if  the  principle  of  health  remains  in  the  system,  are  reputed  to 
yield  to  the  |)rophy lactic  virtues  of  the  creosote.  Even  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  body,  where  the  tendency  is  to  the  reproduction  of  ulcers, 
showing  themselves  in  new  places  very  soon  after  their  suppression  in 
others,  cases  of  which  are  doubtless  familiar  in  every  one's  practice,  they 
may  be  subdued   by  its  internal  admini.stration.     ' 

Were  no  other  uses  found  for  the  creosote,  than  those  here  slightly 
adverted  to,  it  would  rank  as  a  valuable  medicine.  Its  utilit)  ,  however, 
is  not  bounded  by  these  narrow  limits  ;  yet  its  sphere  cannot  be  defined 
with  certainty  in  this  infancy  of  our  knowledge;  upon  a  subject  of  such 
apparent  consequence  to  the  future  comfort  and  restoration  of  the  afllirt- 
ed.  Within  a  few  months,  by  a  course  of  judicious  observations  in  the 
North  London  Hospital,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Elliotson, 
some  additional  information  has  been  gathered  with  regard  to  its  efticacy 
in  preventing  vomition.  This  is  another  invaluable  property.  For  ages 
it  iias  been  a  desideratum  to  possess  the  power  of  obliging  an  irritable 
stomach  to  retain  medicine.  The  evidence  produced  by  the  experiments 
seems  to  establish  the  fact,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  small  quantity  of 
creosote,  prepared  with   mucilage,   most  eflectually  controls   the   organ, 
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even  when  the  nausea  and  disposition  to  vomit  are  extremely  urgent.  In 
colica  pictonum,  and  obstinate  constipation,  besides  a  variety  of  inflam- 
matory adections,  where  severe  sickness  of  the  stomach  was  an  accom- 
paniment, it  invariably  acted  favorably,  by  soon  allaying  the  retching, 
and  thus  preventing  the  rejection  of  other  medicines.  A  small  quantity, 
commingled  with  whatever  potion  is  given,  is  recommended  as  a  prudent 
course. 

Enough,  it  is  apparent,  has  been  advanced  from  the  best  authority,  to 
excite  our  particular  attention  ;  and  it  cannot  appear  strange,  therefore, 
if  we  urge  upon  our  professional  brethren  their  immediate  attention  to  a 
medicine  which  promises  so  much.  Not  only  are  we  solicitous  to  have 
it  resorted  to  in  the  class  of  ills  in  which  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  so 
remedial,  but  we  are  ambitious,  also,  for  written  opinions  and  observa- 
tions, that  there  may  be  neither  misapprehension  nor  misunderstanding, 
in  respect  either  to  doses  or  action,  aniongst  our  medical  men.  Every 
practical  remark,  calculated  to  guide  the  less  experienced,  etnbracing 
individual  views  of  the  real  advantages  of  its  use,  based  upon  actual  ob- 
servation, is  no  less  desirable  to  ourselves  than  to  all  the  members  of  our 
profession  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  circumscribed  boundaries  to  which  the  materia  medica  has  been 
confined,  or  rather  recommended  to  be  restricted,  by  some  modern  theo- 
rists, would  exclude  many  of  the  most  efficient  and  powerfully  effective 
remedial  discoveries,  simply  because  they  have  not  antiquity  in  sufliicient 
weight  to  recommend  them  to  those  who  only  estimate  the  value  of  a  drug 
by  its  longevity.  There  is  no  danger  of  multiplying  medicines  ;  yet  the 
sooner  very  many  articles  which  have  had  a  respectable  rank  are  totally 
abandoned,  and  indigenous  medicinal  plants  are  more  critically  analyzed 
and  introduced  in  their  places,  the  greater  will  be  the  triumphs  of  the- 
healing  art  in  America. 


INFLUENCE  OF  PROFESSIONAL   OCCUPATIONS. 

Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  has  lately  instituted  researches  into  the  civil 
registers  of  that  city,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  age  and  profession  of 
the  individuals  whose  names  are  therein  inscribed,  iVom  1796  to  1830,, 
and  has  published  the  result  of  his  labors  in  the  "  Annales  d'Hygeine 
Publique."  The  number  whose  ages  and  professions  have  been  deter- 
mined with  perfect  exactness,  is  8488.  The  average  duration  of  life  for 
the  whole  was  6d  years  ;  and  takirig  this  as  the  mean  term,  he  divides 
professions  into  two  classes — those  in  which  the  average  of  life  is  more 
than  5b  years,  and  those  in  which  it  is  less.  The  first  class  comprises  a 
list  of  79  professions,  amongst  which  are  placed  the  physicians  ;  the 
latter,  57,  and  includes  surgeons. 

From  the  extensive  table  which  the  author  has  drawn   up  to   illustrate 
this  point,  we  select  a  few  examples  : 

Number  Average        Number  Average 

of  Deaths.  Professions.  Age.         of  Deaths.  Professions.  Age. 

71  Magistrates 68  1  41  Printers 54  3 

275  Independent  persons  .     .  65  8  77  Batchers 53  0 

59  Protestant  ministers  .     .     63  8  78  Coachmen 51  0 

476  Merchants 62  0  82  Bakers 49  8 

152  Goldsmiths 61  6  62  Locksmiths 47  2 

1073  Watchmakers     .     .     .    .  55  3  (55  Painters  in  varnish     .     .     .  44  8 

41  Siirgooiis 54  0 

This  table,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  materially  from  others  of  a  similar 
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nature  drawn  up  in  difTcMent  countries,  and  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whe- 
ther any  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  such  calcuhitions,  which  will  be 
of  universal  apiilication.  The  diderence  between  the  averaj^e  lives  of 
mechanics  and  those  at  the  head  of  the  column,  in  the  above  table,  is,  if 
we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  larger  than  exists  between  such  classes  in 
the  United  States,  The  author  considers  a  "  comfortable  income  "  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  producing  longevity — the  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  being  (greater,  in  respect  to  the  duration  of 
life,  than  that  between  any  two  branches  of  professional  or  mechanical 
occupation.  The  difference  between  those,  even,  who  work  in  the  open 
air  and  those  whose  trade  renders  a  sedentary  life  necessary,  is  only,  ac- 
cordiuix  to  the  author's  calculations,  from  1  2-5  to  1  ."3-5  vears  :  while 
that  between  the  liberal  and  industrious  professions,  is  4  3-5  years,  and 
between  the  industrious  and  working  classes,  2  4-5  years. 


NEURALGIA   OF   THE   UTERUS. 


We  have  read  the  re[)ort  of  IMr.  Bartleman  on  a  case  recently  under  his 
care,  which  yielded  so  readily  to  sulphate  of  quinine  that  the  fact  is  of 
consequence,  and  should  be  treasured  up  as  a  valuable  hint,  inasmuch  as 
neuralgic  affections  of  that  organ  are  doubtless  more  frequent  than  sus- 
pected, and  often  badly  treated,  from  the  simple  circumstance  that  the 
true  character  of  the  disease  is  not  suspected.  One  of  the  indications  of 
its  existence,  is  violent  pain  in  the  body  of  the  uterus  itself,  occasionally 
darting  down  to  the  knees,  accompanied  by  a  slight  tenderness  over  the 
region  of  the  lower  bowels,  with  pain  also  along  the  spine  of  the  ilium. 
In  the  instance  under  consideration,  i\Ir.  B.  ordered  his  patient  to  take 
Sulpli.  Qdnimii  gr.  iij.  el  Ext.  Hijuscijanii  q.  s.  ft.  pit.  every  three  hours, 
followed  by  an  infusion  of  senna.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  tVequent  pre- 
dis|)Osing  causes  of  this  condition  of  the  utcrirje  nerves,  arises  from 
partial  evcr.sions,  and  not,  as  has  been  intimated,  from  injections.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  painful  affection  may  also  arise  from  extreme  local  de- 
bility ;  but  thus  far,  the  indications  of  the  character  of  the  complaint 
have  been  uniformly  the  same,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  quinine  may  prove 
an  unfailing  specific. 


Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Counsellors 
was  held  at  the  Atheniuum,  in  this  city,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  will  be  given  next  week.  Dr.  II.  Fowler,  of  Stockbridge, 
Berkshire  county,  was  elected  to  deliver  the  annual  discourse  on  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  Society,  in  place  of  Dr.  Bugbee,  of  Wrentharn,  who 
has  declined  the  honor,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  and  severe  domestic 
affliction. 


t^ppeal  from  the  Pulpit  for  the  benefit  of  a  public  Charity. — In  this  re- 
publican country,  whose  charitable  institutions  cannot  boast  of  any  regal 
or  titled  patrons,  but  depend  mainly  for  support  upon  the  munificrnce  and 
liberal  spirit  of  men  whose  nobh\s(  tithes  to  distinction  spring  from  their 
berielactions  and  generous  exertions  to  afford  relief  to  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow  creatu.es,  it  would  appear  somewhat  indecorous,  to  say  the 
lea>t,  to  make  an  appeal  from  the  pulpit  in  favor  of  any  eleemosynary  in- 
stitution, however  meritorious.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the 
"Royal  Dispensary  "   alluded  to  below,  purports  to  be  under  the  imrae- 
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diate  patronage  of  "the  King's  most  gracious  IMajosty,  an(J  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Curnherland  ;"  and  for  Vice  Pie.sidents  havirjg  a 
list  of  some  forty  dukes,  most  noble  and  right  honorablcs,  and  others  of 
lower  rank,  with  a  sprinkling  of  church  dignitaries  and  a  few  titled  pro- 
fessional men.  This  nobly  patronized  institution,  we  are  infornied  by  a 
Report  published  by  authority  (of  which  we  propose  at  some  future  time 
lo  present  a  more  extended  notice),  is  conducted  by  th^Director  and 
Surgeon,  J.  H.  Curtis,  Esq.  M.  R.  1.  Aurist  to  his  Majesty.  While  on 
the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  boards  of  trustees  or  managers  of  public 
charities,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  wish,  not  of  recent  origin, 
that  some  portion  of  such  boards  might  consist  of  inedical  men,  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  judges  of  the  professional  merits  of  their  brethren  and 
compeers. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  which  has  elicited  these  remarks,  to  w  it  : — 
"  On  Sunday  morning  a  sermon  was  preached  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dean  St., 
Soho  Sqiiare.  His  Lordship  stated  that,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  in  1816,  upwards  of  9,630  patients,  afflicted  with  deafness  and 
other  diseases  of  the  ear,  had  been  cured  or  relieved,  including  several 
cases  of  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Rev.  Prelate  remarked,  that  though  nature 
rarely  errs  in  the  perfection  of  her  works,  and  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  in- 
sular cases  that  a  leal  structural  deficiency  in  the  organ  of  hearing  exists, 
yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  indicative  of  the  almost  total  neglect  with 
which  diseases  of  the  ear  have  in  general  been  treated,  that  in  Europe 
alone  there  are  upwards  of  137,000  persons  deaf  and  dumb  ;  so  that  here 
is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  need  there  was  for  such  an  institution, 
and  of  the  misery  it  may  in  future  be  the  means  of  averting.  After  the 
sermon  several  children  born  deaf  and  dumb,  who  had  obtained  their 
hearing  and  speech  at  the  Dispensary,  attended  in  the  vestry  ;  among 
vi'hom  were  two  boys  sent  by  order  of  the  King  ;  also,  a  young  woman 
likewise  born  deaf  and  dumb,  who  readily  answered  every  question  put 
to  her  by  the  Bishop  and  others.'' 


Sheet  Lead  as  a  Dressing  for  Wounds. — Reference  is  made  in  the  me- 
dical periodicals  to  this  mode  of  dressing  ulcers  and  other  wounds,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  cicatrization.  It  was  first  proposed  by  jM.  Reveille- 
Pariso,  and  has  been  employed  successfully  by  him  and  others.  It  is: 
confined  by  a  compress  and  bandage,  or  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 
Its  operation  is  intended  to  be  purely  mechanical,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
more  simple,  expeditious  and  comfortable  than  any  other  dressing. 


JVeiv  Remedy  f 07'  Hypochondria. — In  the  materia  medica  of  Hahnemann, 
Vol.  I.,  page  315,  he  advises  the  dccillionth  dilution  of  musk  !  A  sugar 
pellet  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed,  moistened  with  the  decillionth  dilution 
ol  common  table  salt — or,  as  it  would  necessarily  be  expressed  in  figures, 
1  -0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 1  h 
part  of  a  grain — communicates  its  medicinal  virtues  to  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  so  that  by  the  olfactory  apparatus,  diseases  are  subdued 
homoeopathically  ! 


Died— In  Gorham,  Me.  Jeremiah  Barker,  M.D.  aged  81. 
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Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  10,  40.    Males,  93 — Females,  17. 

Of  nieaslesi,  9 — cholera  infantum,  3 — scarlet  fever,  2 — consninption.  5 — infantile,  6 — throat  distem- 
per, 2— delirium  tremens,  2— cholera  nioibus,  1— croup, 2 — mortification,  1  — ulcer,  1 — typhous  fever,  1 
— inflammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — paralysis,  1 — dropsy  of  the  brain,  1 — lung  fever,  1 — cramp  in  the 
siomach,  1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICAL     INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  Medical  Instruction, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  the  following  terms: 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  (Jeneral  Hospital,  and  will  receive 
Clinical  Lectures  on  the  cases  which  they  witness  there. 

Instruction,  by  exauiination  or  lectures,  will  be  given  in  the  intervals  of  the  Public  Lectures  of  the 
University. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry 
On  Physiology,  Patiiology,  Tiierapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica 
On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  t?urgery        -__-__. 
On  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative        ------- 

For  the  greater  accommodation  of  the  Class,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  instruct 
ers,  having  in  it  a  large  library,  and  furnished  with  lights  and  fuel,  without  ciiarge  to  the  students. 

The  Fees  will  be,  for  one  year,  §100.     Six  months,  §.50.     Three  months,  $2.5. 

The  Fees  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.  No  credit  will  be  given,  e.\cept  on  sufficient  security  of  some 
person  in  Boston,  nor  fur  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Walter  Cha.nning,  Treinont  Street,  opposite  the  Tremont 
House,  Boston.  Gm.  WALTER  CHANMNG, 

JOHN   WARE, 

Boston,  April  1,  1835.  GEORGE  W.  OTIS,  Jr. 

WINSLOW  LEWIS,  Jr 


By  Dr.  Channikg. 
Bv  Dr.  Ware. 
By  Dr.  Otis. 
by  Dr.  Lewis. 


AN    EXCELLENT   CHANCE   FOR   A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  Physician  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  JS'ew  Hampshire  oflers  to  sell  his  stand,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  and  flourishing  village,  and  no  other  physician  within  five  miles.  For  further  particulars, 
inquire  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  or  of  Dr.  Richards,  of  Claremont,  J\.  H.  Oct  7 

MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL    EDUCATION. 

The  subscriber  continues  to  receive  medical  pupils  at  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
and  to  offer  them  the  following  advantages. 

The  institution  at  present  contains  seventy  beds  :  all  of  which  are  occupied  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  by  the  subjects,  both  of  medical  and  surLMcal  treatment  The  number  of  patients  in  thespriHg 
and  summer  is  rather  less.  The  averase  numhor  daily,  throughout  the  last  year,  was  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty.  Tlie  number  is  auniially  increasing.  A  greater  variety  of  disease  is  thus  presented, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  those  hospitals  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  any  city. 

The  students  have  unrestrained  access  to  these  cases  during  all.  hours:  as  also  to  the  extensive 
apothecary  shop  connected  with  the  esinblishment. 

A  valuable  medical  library  is  offered  for  their  use. 

Facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  demonstrative  anatomy,  are  afforded  through  the  winter. 

The  students  are  provided  with  a  suitable  apartment  in  the  hospital,  which  is  furnished  with  fuel 
and  lights,  without  charge. 

Fees,  $50  a  year. 

Board  inav  be  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  at  from  $2,50  to  §3,00  per  week. 

Boston,  April 'i),  lS:ir>.  (April  2'.>.—tf.)  C.  H.  STEDMAN. 

A    STAND    FOR   A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHYSICIAN  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  pleasantly  situated,  small,  flourishing  villace,  about  2.5  miles 
from  Portland,  wishes  to  dispose  (if  Ins  stand.  Being  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  atfordinsr  abundnnt 
practice,  it  oflT'irs  a  good  opportunity  for  a  fdiysiciai  to  establish  himself.  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  ;  if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept  23 — 3m 

WASHINGTON   MEDICAL   COLLEGE   OF   BALTIMORE. 

The  Annual  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  last  Monday  of  October. 

James  H.  Miller,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy,  IMi.\siology  and  PathoIi>gy. 

Samuel  K.  J^NNiNfis,  MI).  Prof.  Mali'ri.i  Mcdira,  Tlierapenlics,  Ilyiricne,  and  Alediral  Jurisprudence 
William  W.  Handy,  Ml).  Professor  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
John  ('.  S    .Mouki'r,  Ml).  Professor  Theory  and  Practice  of  .Medicine. 
John  P.  Mettauer,  Ml).  Professor  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
Edward  Foreman,  Ml).  Lectuier  on  Chemistry,  &c. 

Washington  R.  Handy,  M.D.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.     This  department  will  be  open  from  the 
Ist  of  October.  Sept  16— 3t 
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ON   THE    EFFECTS   OF    MALE    FERN    BUDS,   IN   CASES    OF    WORMS. 

BY    JOHN    FOSBROKE,    M.D.    PHYSICIAN    TO    THE    ROSS    INFIRMARY. 

The  more  certain  remedies  generally  used  for  worms  are  so  disgusting, 
that  many  adults  and  children  cannot  get  over  the  loathing  of  them.  They 
dislike  the  tin,  because  it  produces  a  belching  of  gas,  like  sulpliuretted 
hydro<;en  ;  the  covvhage,  because  it  "  sticks  in  their  throats,  and  all  the 
way  down  ;  "  and  the  turpentine,  because  its  flavor  is  "quite  hateful," 
and  iis  efl^ect  not  an  exhilarating,  but  a  crying  drunkenness. 

These  objeciions  |)rom[Ued  me  to  look  about  for  a  more  agreeable 
remedy  than  either  of  them,  and  of  equal  efficacy.  Dr.  Peschier,  of 
Geneva,  asserts  that  he  has  cured  150  cases  of  lumbrici,  tricocephales, 
and  teniae,  in  nine  months,  with  the  ethereal  tincture  of  male 
FERN  BUDS  (polypodium  filix  mas)^  in  doses  varying  from  viij.  to  xxx. 
gti.,  ill  as  many  pills  as  (here  are  drops.  His  brother,  an  apothecary  at 
Geneva,  and  the  discoverer  of  this  "  tincture  "  or  "  oil,"  gives  it  in  thirty 
to  thirty-six  drop  doses,  in  syrup  or  castor  oil,  or  in  pdls,  one  half  at 
night,  and  the  other  on  the  followina:  morning  ;  and,  two  hours  after  the 
morning  dose,  g'j-  01.  Riciui.  This  quantity  is  usually  sufficient  to 
expel  the  worms.  I  have  given  it  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  no  child  has 
liitherto  revolted  against  it.  It  has  had  three  results  ;  either  it  has  killed 
or  burst  the  worms,  or  it  has  urged  them  from  the  bowels  alive,  or  it  hds 
had  no  effect* at  all.  My  worn)  cases  as  yet  have  been  too  few  to  deve- 
lope  its  powers,  and  the  pre|)aration  used  was  niade  of  dried  stalks  and 
buds  obtained  from  Covent-garden  market,  and  not  worth  relying  on. 
An  herb-gatherer  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  brought  me  about  a  peck  last 
month,  the  tops  or  buds  of  which  have  been  snipped  off,  and,  after  drying 
by  insolation,  put  into  a  quart  of  ether.  This  person,  an  intelligent  sort 
of  woman,  inforn)s  me  that  her  grandmother,  Sarah  Boughton,  in  my 
father's  parish  of  Ruardean,  who  died,  aged  seventy-five  years,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  and  was  what  tlie  country  venerate  under  the  name  of 
a  "  yarb  woman,"  was  wont  to  gather  the  male  fern  buds,  and  let  them 
wither,  and  then  dry  them  in  an  oven  and  reduce  them  to  powder,  which 
she  gave  to  children  for  worms.  Her  grand-daughter  also  bruises  the 
stems  (the  redder  the  better),  boils  them  to  a  thread  in  fresh  liquor,  and 
so  makes  an  ointment,  wiih  which,  she  says,  she  scatters  gathering  breasts 
with  great  success.  In  tliis  part  of  the  country,  fern  is  boiled  and  given 
as  food  to  pi&s. 

Madame  Noyau,  or  Noyer,  raked  up  the  powder  of  the  root  from  the 
tombs  of  the  ancients,  and  procured  a  reward  for  it  from  the  French 
government  as  her  specific,  forsooth  !     This  woman,  like  a  great  many 
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oiber  people  who  pretend  to  have  discovered  what  was  very  well  known 
before,  had  the  fame  of  liaving  hronghl  it  into  notice — I  apprehend,  from 
the  ^ood  luck  of  being  about  great  people  and  the  court. 

Nicholas  Culpeper,  who  lived  long  before  her  (from  1616  to  1653), 
but  was  not  quite  so  cons|)icuously  situated,  anticipated  her  in  all  she 
knew  of  it  in  cases  of  teniae,  for  he  disiinclly  says,  ''  It  kills  hn\hflat  and 
rowncZ  worms."  VV^illiatn  Salmon  (1684)  says,  ''  It  kills  long  flat  w  onus  ^ 
drunk  in  mead  with  gr.  x.  of  scammony,  and  so  it  exj)els  the  dead  child, 
and  helps  obstruction  of  the  spleen."  J^tw  London  Dispensatory^  1676, 
pp.  56-7).  In  !iis  splendid  folio  Herbal  (1710)  he  directs  3j.  of  the 
powder  of  the  male  fern  to  be  given  with  gr.  xv.  of  scammony  in  black 
hellebore.  Whether  old  Gerard,  who  wrote  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
whose  placid  discourse  savors  of  "  the  sweet  and  pleasant  flowers  " 
which  he  describes,  anticipates  these  qualities  of  the  fern,  I  am  not 
aware. 

The  female  fern  has  the  same  properties  as  the  male,  but  is  weaker. 
I  have  not  entered  all  my  worm-cases  in  the  case-book  ;  some,  however, 
are  preserved. 

On  March  29,  1834,  the  four  children  of  Thomas  Preece,  of  Bramp- 
ton Abbots,  were  ordered  to  take  eight  j)ill3  twice  a  day,  each  pill  con- 
sisting of  a  bitter  extract,  and  containing  git.  j.  of  the  ethereal  tincture  of 
male  fern  buds.  The  worr.is  came  away  dead  and  ''  bin'sled  "  fron)  all 
of  the  children,  who  then  took  a  purge  of  salts  and  senna,  and,  on  April 
5lh,  another  round  of  the  fern-drop  pills.  On  May  7tli  the  mother  t(^ld 
me  they  were  free  from  all  symptoms  and  appearances  of  worms,  and 
they  were  directed  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt  in  water  once  a 
week  to  remove  the  disposition  to  them. 

On  the  24lh  March,  1835,  Mary  Nelms  brought  her  two  children  to 
me  for  worms.  I  ordered  them  to  take  git.  x.  of  the  ethereal  tincture 
of  fern  buds  three  times  a  day  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  anil  a  x.  gr.  purge  of 
scammony,  gamboge,  jalap,  and  calomel,  every  third  morning.  One  of 
the  children  after  taking  the  drops  voided  six  worms,  one  after  another, 
alive  ;  the  other  a  still  greater  number. 

On  the  9ih  of  March  preceding,  Joseph  (aet.  2)  and  Mary  Jackson 
(cTt.  5),  George  Meredith  {x\.  9),  and  Elizabeth  (agt.  2^),  took  the 
same  remedies,  and  passed  quantities  of  thread-wornis  {cuciirbilina)^ 
after  taking  the  powders,  alive.  1  then  ordered  them  lo  lake  muriatic 
acid. 

Ann  Mansell  came  to  me  on  the  14th  of  April  last,  with  three  child- 
ren,— Marianne  (a^t.  5),  Esther  (aet.  2^),  Joseph  (a3t.  six  months)  :  she 
had  "  seen  worms  full  of  young  ones  "  come  from  the  first  two.  I  or- 
dered them  the  preceding  remedies,  but  they  passed  nothing  except  slimy 
mucus,  which  frequently  exists  without  worms,  and  is  attended  with  the 
same  symptoms. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Charlotte  Meredith  brought  her  two  children 
again  ;  a  boy  a)t.  4,  and  a  sucking  infant.  The  last  had  passetl  woruis 
irliilp,  at  the  breast.  The  fern-hud  lincture  was  given  till  liie  4lh  of  June 
without  edect,  and  I  then  oi dued  calomel  to  be  taken  at  night,  and 
scan)mony  and  jalaj)  in  the  morning,  which  removed  them.  She  thought 
she  ha;l  given  the  lincture  in  a  wrong  manner,  as  it  had  fully  succeeded 
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with  Jackson's  clillflren  under  the  same  roof.     Both  these  families  lived 
in  a  bilualion  where  lliey  were  conslanlly  siihject  to  worms. 

It  is  not  known,  I  beheve,  that  iodine  will  kill  worms.  Thomas 
Greer)avvay,  aet.  23,  alTecled  with  |)hihiiii3  and  pyrosis,  of  which  he  ulti- 
mately died,  inhaled  Sir  C.  Scudamore's  combination  of  iodine  (a  remedy 
from  which  no  consumptive  patient  under  my  care  has  received  the 
slightest  benefit,  hut,  if  anythine;,  rather  harm),  upon  which  he  passed 
white  worms  an  in(  h  long,  with  flat  heads  {cucurbitina  9).  I  gave  him — 
R.  Sp.  Tereb.  Reel.  3J-  ;  01.  Ricini  5ss.  ;  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  gtt.  vj. 
M.,  ft.  haustus.  It  brought  away  u|)wards  and  downwards  the  debris  of 
at  least  fifty  dead  worms  of  three  sorts,  all  of  which  appeared  to  have 
been  killed  from  the  time  he  inhaled  the  iodine.  He  lost  a  dreadful 
gnawing  of  the  stomach,  which  had  been  ascribed  to  gastrodynia,  and 
upon  whi(  h  the  old  writers  laid  so  much  stress  as  a  characteristic  symp- 
tom of  woiins  in  occult  cases  attended  with  convulsions. 

The  gipsies  put  a  branch  of  French  holly  (variegated  garden  holly), 
with  the  leaves  and  thorn  at  the  end,  into  an  oven  and  dry  the  leaves, 
and  then  reduce  them  to  powder,  of  which  they  give  as  much  as  will  lie 
on  a  sixpence  five  or  six  times,  and  report  it  to  be  a  sure  vermifuge. 

The  loresters  of  Dean  give  the  bear's  foot  {helleborus  fcetidus)  in  a 
sufficient  dose  of  the  dried  leaves  to  cover  a  sixpence.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  Schroder  and  other  old  writers,  and  is  ujentioned  by  some 
moderns  as  '■'■  possessing  extraordinary  anthelmintic  powers,"  but  it  is 
violent  and  dangerous,  according  to  the  former,  to  "  gross  bodies,"  and  to 
all  except  ''strong  bodies."  Gunpowder  in  gin  (  3J.  to  3j-)'  '^  consi- 
dered a  popular  and  effective  anthelmintic,  in  some  counties,  particular- 
ly, I  believe,  in  Cornwall. 

The  extract  of  esula  or  sponge  was  the  general  worm-remedy  of  the 
old  physicians,  who  ascribe  great  cures  to  it.  The  drastic  purgatives  are 
cotncnotdy  used  in  the  country  by  medical  men,  but  are  very  uncertain  ; 
they  serve  to  remove  the  mucus  in  which  the  worms  exist,  and  expose 
them  to  the  action  of  more  direct  anthelmintics. 

What  are  the  causes  of  inverniination  ? 

Herefordshire  is  quite  a  worm  coimtry,  among  the  laboring  classes,  on 
the  hilly  parts  in  this  neighborhood,  though  they  have  places  of  their 
own,  tenements  and  gardens,  and  some  orcharding  or  arable,  taken  out 
of  the  waste,  and  are  nothing  like  so  ill  fed,  clothed,  and  employed,  as 
their  own  order  in  many  other  counties  ;  they  are  rather,  generally,  a  relic 
of  the  almost  extinct  race  of  English  peasantry.  But  there  are  very  few 
of  their  children  that  are  not  possessed  of  worms,  putting  one  in  mind  of 
Swift's  lines  : — 

"  Whatever  we  do,  whatever  we  see, 
All  mankind  are  worms." 

The  worms  come  alive  at  the  same  time,  in  many  cases,  from  the 
mouths  and  ani  of  grown  persons  and  children,  which  happens,  according 
to  Dr.  Robert  Dyer,  among  the  bla(  ks  in  the  Mauritius.  Professor-3 
and  authors  ascribe  them  to  bad  air,  bad  food,  want  of  sun,  vegetables 
covered  with  larvae,  and  bad  water  coritainiug  the  small  geims  of  them 
{Professor  EUiotson)^  and  invisible  ovula  fk)ating  in  the  atM)osphere, 
obtaining  admission  into  the  alimentary  tubes  of  persons,  chiefly  children 
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and  sickly  adults,  whose  aninial  fluids  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  form  a 
proper  niediuui  for  their  growth  and  int  rease.  [Anon.)  Many  persons, 
on  going  to  particular  pans,  hav'e  suddenly  heen  subject  to  woims,  just 
like  other  peo[)le  in  that  particular  neiglihorlmod.  Persons  who  have 
drunk  bad  water,  have  frequently  from  that  time  most  decidedly  had 
worms.  In  a  particular  family  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  servants  who 
came,  had  ascarides.  They  were  discovered  in  a  well,  from  which  the 
people  drew  their  water,  and  went  away  on  the  people  ceasing  to  drink 
the  water.  [Dublin  Transactions^  Vol.  II.)  Drs.  Thompson  and 
Rickets  gave  the  case  of  a  young  woman  in  Ireland,  "  who  drank  water 
from  the  graves  of  pious  clergymen  !  "  This  idiot,  by  way  of  a  blessing 
upon  holy-water  drirjking,  threw  up  700  larvai  of  the  common  beetle  and 
of  diphlherous  insects,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  1300 
more  !  The  larvas  of  cheese  and  game,  called  hoppers,  and  of  the  pantry 
fly  and  beetle,  may  be  introduced  and  flourish  in  debilitated  stomachs 
and  bowels.  [Good.)  Preece's  wife,  whose  children's  cases  I  have 
mentioned,  told  n)e,  that  for  want  of  any  other  water  they  were  obliged 
to  drink  brook  water,  which,  after  a  time,  was  covered  with  floating  ap- 
pearances, to  which  she  attributed  the  generation  of  worms  in  her  child- 
ren. But  if  they  were  taken  in  with  the  water,  how  did  it  come  to  pass 
that  she  had  a  child  at  the  breast  so  full  of  worrus  that  they  crawled  alive 
out  of  the  mouth  and  anus,  as  if  the  child  were  eaten  up  by  them  ?  The 
irritation  and  convulsions  which  ensued  were  fatal.  How  could  this 
child,  nourished  with  breast  milk,  or  witH  pap  made  with  boiled  water, 
so  derive  them  :  or  how  does  it  happen,  if  water  be  the  chief  cause,  that 
worms-  are  quite  as  common  where  the  waier  certainly  is  not  blame- 
worthy }  If  children  at  the  breast  have  worms,  the  saying  of  John 
Wesley,  who  collected  into  his  "  Primitive  Physic  "  all  the  old  women's 
sayings  and  "  despevH  good  receipts  "  in  the  country,  that  ''  worms  are 
never  found  in  children  that  live  wholly  on  milk,"  is  not  true.  Bad  diet, 
the  eating  of  trashy  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  lying  about  of  filih  and  de- 
cayed animal  and  vegetable  niatter  covered  with  larvae,  faulty  nutriiioii, 
vitiated  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  peculiar  states  of  health,  in  which,  nevertheless,  ruddy  cheeks  and 
animal  vigor  may  not  be  wanting,  certainly  predispose  to  worms  ;  but 
still  the  question,  ''  Whence  come  they,  and  how  do  they  gel  there  ?  " 
is  not  solved. — Lancet. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  SPONTANEOUS  HUMAN  COMBUSTION. 

FROM     AN     ESSAY     BY    JAMES      OVERTO.N,    M.I).     OF     NASllVILLF,     TENNESSEE. 

[Concluded  from  \y,\^e  1')!.] 

By  what  means,  then,  it  may  be  here  repeated,  are  we  enabled  to  accotmt 
for  the  extreme  combustibility  of  the  living  body,  which  is  present  in 
cases  when  it  is  the  subject  of  spontaneous  combustion  ?  This  slate  is 
said,  in  general  terms,  to  be  the  elfect  of  an  asthenic  state  of  the  organ- 
ism ;  which  conditi(.n  may  be  the  product  of  very  ntniierous  and  dilVeient 
causes,  as  old  age,  protracted  disease,  sedentary  and  other  debilitating 
habits,  and   any  excesses   in  modes  of  living  calculated  to  enervate  and 
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enfeeble  the  constimilon  of  the  subject.  The  abusive  use  of  strong  drinks, 
and  es|)e(ially  of  bintuly,  on  the  continent  of  Enro()e,  is  known  to  pro- 
dnce  gre-U  dcbihty  of  the  system,  and  particularly  of  those  vessels  which 
are  termed  absorbents.  This  condition  in  certain  cases  seems  to  be 
competent  to  give  rise  to  a  mass  of  inflammable  material,  and  which 
seems  capable  of  accumulation  in  (liferent  portions  of  the  system  in 
greater  or  less  abundance,  in  conformity  with  its  diversity  of  structure  in 
its  difl^erent  parts.  It  is  argued  that  a  material  thus  characterized,  must 
of  necessity  possess  the  property  of  penetrating  easily  through  the  cells 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  which  is  everywhere  distributed  in  greater  or 
less  abundance  tlirough  the  substance  of  the  organism.  This  membrane 
is  modified  in  its  aspect  and  functions  in  different  localities,  by  the  pro- 
perty of  greater  or  less  density,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  colloca- 
tion of  its  fibres  in  the  individual  portion  of  the  body  which  may  become 
the  object  of  any  particular  observation.  In  some  parts,  it  is  more  dense 
and  impervious  ;  in  others,  its  structure  is  loose  and  reticulated,  affording 
in  such  cases  an  easy  transit  of  fluids  through  its  substance  from  cell  to 
cell,  of  which  its  structure  is  apparently  only  a  continued  series.  The 
combustible  material  above  alluded  to,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  ac- 
cumulated in  the  cellular  tissue,  should  also  possess  the  quality  of  retain- 
ing its  own  combustibility  even  when  in  contact  with  liquid  substances  ; 
otherwise  its  efficient  properties  in  the  present  instance  would  l)e  de- 
stroyed as  fast  as  it  was  produced,  by  the  fluids  of  the  body,  with  which 
it  would  be  placed  in  contact.  The  material,  therefore,  in  this  instance, 
which  is  competent  to  render  the  whole  body  imminently  combustible, 
must,  in  adtliiion  to  other  qualities,  possess  the  properly  of  preserving 
its  own  combustibility  when  placed  in  protracted  and  intimate  contact 
with  fluid  bodies. 

There  are  no  known  bodies  in  which  these  apparently  indispensable 
conditions  unite  in  so  high  a  degree  as  in  the  inflammable  gases  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that,  without  the  admission  of  the  agency  of  these,  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  to  furnish  anything  like  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  spontaneous  combustion.  To  render  the  human  body 
then  combustible,  it  appears  to  be  indispensable  that  we  should  admit  also 
the  accumulation  of  inflammable  gas  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  body, 
after  the  mode  in  which  lymph  is  accumulated  in  the  same  membrane,  in 
persons  afl^ected  with  the  disease  of  anasarca.  It  is  not,  however,  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  assume  as  pre-existent,  the  whole  quantity  of  this 
gas  needful  for  the  entire  incineration  of  the  body  ;  an  efl^ect  which  is 
sometimes,  nay  frequently,  the  product  of  these  accidents.  The  process 
of  combustion  having  once  been  set  up  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
causes  which  have  been  noticed,  we  may  reasonably  st)ppose  that  it 
might  be  continued,  through  the  agency  of  other  gaseous  materials,  the 
product  of  the  combustion  of  diflerent  portions  of  the  bo<ly  charged  with 
the  inflammable  gas,  and  which  had  primarily  contributed  to  render  it 
combustible. 

It  is  objected,  however,  to  this  explanation  of  the  combustibility  of  the 
body,  that  upon  the  supposition  of  its  truth,  there  must  have  existed  in 
all  persons  who  have  been  the  subject  of  its  attack,  a  general  emphyse- 
matous state  of  the  body  ;   which  state,  though  sometimes  present,  is  by 
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much  too  rare  an  occurrence  to  justify  the  very  important  roll  assigned 
to  inflammable  gas,  in  the  above  theory  of  sponianeous  combnsiion. 

The  supposition,  however,  aheady  stated,  viz.  tliat  the  entire  quantity 
of  inflammable  gas  present  in  the  incipiency  of  ujost  instances  of  this 
process,  has  been  incompetent  to  its  completion,  but  sufficient  only  for 
its  inception,  whilst  that  adciitional  quantities  are  produced  during  its  pro- 
gress, is  calculated  to  evade  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  to  maintain 
the  theory  unhurt  by  the  discredit  which  this  objection  was  intended  to 
produce.  Hyrlrogen  gas  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  animal 
living  body.  Its  presence  is  abundantly  disclosed  by  unquestionable 
phenomena  during  life  as  well  as  death  ;  and  it  is  submissive,  dnring  this 
association,  to  tlie  most  varied  combinations  with  carbon,  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  Notwithstanding  the  general  admission  of  this  principle 
whicl)  lias  obtained,  it  lias  been  thought  not  unnecessary  to  detail  a  few 
special  instances  confirmatory  of  this  belief  of  its  frequent  existence,  and 
calculated  to  bring  ii  into  closer  connection  with  the  particular  subject  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of 
Morton,  who  saw  a  flame  to  emanate  from  under  the  skin  of  a  hog,  at 
the  instant  of  making  an  incision  through  it.  The  animal  was  dead  at  the 
time  of  making  the  observation. 

Ruysh  having  introduced  a  hollow  bougie  into  the  stomach  of  a  female 
subject,  whose  abdominal  cavity  had  just  been  o[)ened,  observed  a  vapor 
to  spout  out  through  the  tube,  and  which  took  fire  as  it  came  into  contact 
with  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  He  remaiked  a  similar  fad  in  the 
examination  of  another  female,  who  for  the  last  four  days  preceding  her 
death,  had  taken  no  kind  of  nourishment — and  in  other  observations  which 
he  made,  this  gas  generated  in  the  stomach,  and  brought  into  contact 
with  the  atmospheric  air,  was  observed  to  take  fire  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  other  body  in  a  slate  of  ignition.  Such  among  many  others 
is  the  case  reported  to  have  occurred  near  Neufr  hatel  in  France,  and 
detailed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  for 
the  year  17.51.  A  butcher  opened  a  beef  which  had  been  some  time  dis- 
eased and*' was  very  much  swollen  ;  at  this  moment  an  explosion  took 
place,  and  there  issued  from  the  maw  of  the  animal,  a  flame  which  rose 
to  the  height  of  more  than  five  feel,  wounded  the  buu  her  as  well  as  a 
little  gill  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  continued  to  blaze  for  several 
minutes,  and  difl^used  around  a  hii;hly  offensive  odor.  The  production 
of  hydrogen  gas,  also,  in  some  of  the  cavities  of  the  body  dining  life,  is  a 
fact  too  notorious  to  be  the  subject  of  question  or  doubt.  It  is  known  to 
take  place  daily  in  the  intestinal  canal  ;  and  instances,  such  as  have  been 
cited  above,  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  Many 
writers  speak  of  burning  eructations.  They  appear  to  have  occurred 
most  frequently  in  northern  latitudes  ;  when  after  an  abusive  use  of  ar- 
dent spirit,  the  inebriate  has  suddenly  exposed  himself  to  the  impression 
of  a  cold  and  dry  atmosphere.  Not  many  years  ago  an  instance  of  this 
latter  character  was  jmblished  in  the  National  Gazette  of  Bohemia.  It 
occurred  in  the  person  of  a  siiepherd,  who  died  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses  to  the  catastro[)he,  in  consequence  of  a  burnins:  eructation,  and 
which  no  means  were  competent  to  extinguish.  In  these  cases  of  in- 
flamtnable   eructations   it   is   supposed,  with  much  plausibility,  that   the 
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decomposition  of  alcohol  and  of  animal  substances  vvliicli  were  present 
in  the  sloniach,  had  formed  in  this  cavily  phosfihoretcnl  liy(ho^en  gas, 
which,  hciiij;  spontaneously  combustible,  has  taken  fire  when  expelled 
and  placed  in  contact  with  the  common  air  of  the  atcnosphere.  In  these 
cases,  the  inflammation  has  been  confined  to  the  air  expelled  by  erncia- 
lion,  and  has  not  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  because  its  cause 
was  evidently  local  and  had  not  diffused  itself  to  the  organism  generally. 

Of  the  combustibility  of  the  body,  none,  it  is  presumed,  will  any  longer 
doubt  ;  of  the  quo  mode  of  the  production  of  this  strange  condition  of  the 
living  organism,  none  have  as  yet  supplied  us  with  a  desirable  explanation. 
The  explication,  however,  has  been  attempted,  and  seems  plausible 
enough.  It  consists  in  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  matter  of 
hydrogen  gas,  diffused  in  greater  or  less  quantities  through  the  body, 
according  to  the  structure  of  its  different  [)arts,  and  transnritled  by  the 
agency  of  the  cellular  membrane.  Whether  this  gas  is  formed  in  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  and  subsequently  transported  to  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  by  the  absorbents  or  other  vessels,  or  be  primarily  formed  in 
the  vesicles  of  this  tissue,  by  an  action  peculiar  to  its  own  fiinctions,  we 
are  furnished  with  no  information  which  enables  us  to  decide.  The  fact 
as  before  stated,  is  assumed  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence  as  could  be 
esteemed  competent  for  the  perfect  establishment  of  its  truth  ;  and  rests 
a|)parently  upon  the  consiilerations  that  hydrogen  gas  does  manifestly 
exist,  arui  that  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and 
that  without  the  supposition  of  its  presence  and  agency  in  the  cellular  tis- 
sues of  the  body,  it  will  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  ()henon)ena 
which  are  frequently  presented  in  spontaneous  combustion.  It  is  argued, 
however,  that  because  we  are  obliged  by  the  force  of  competent  testiino- 
ny  to  admit  the  development  and  accumulation  of  hydrogen  gas  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  it  would  require  no  unreasonable  credulity  to  believe 
in  a  similar  development  and  accun)ulation  in  the  cellular  tissue,  iTiore  or 
less  abundant  in  different  localities,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  laxity 
of  this  membrane  in  the  different  portions  of  the  body  ;  and  tijat  as  a* 
corollary  from  this  admission,  the  softer  parts  of  the  body  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  would  be  much  subject  to  those  gaseous  accumula- 
tions— as  the  trunk  of  the  body,  v\hich  from  the  greater  laxity  of  its  cel- 
lular tissue  seems  specially  liable  to  these  accumulations.  The  genera- 
tion then  of  an  inflammable  gas,  and  its  general  diffusion  through  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  body,  seems  to  be  a  condition  of  the  living  system, 
necessary  for  the  production  of  that  state  which  renders  it  combustibie. 

But  supposing  the  foregoing  etiology  of  the  disease  to  be  made  out 
with  entire  satisfaction,  by  the  iacts  and  arguments  whiih  have  been  sub- 
mitted, there  still  hangs  over  this  obscure  subject,  difficulties  which  claim 
to  be  removed,  before  we  can  justly  pretend  to  have  arrived  at  anything 
like  a  perfect  apprehension  of  its  character.  For,  even  in  conditions  of 
the  body  such  as  have  been  assumed,  having  its  cellular  tissue  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  matter  of  inflammable  gas,  and  hence  iuunineuily  com- 
bustible, or,  in  simpler  terms,  easily  set  on  fire  by  the  intervention  of  an 
ignited  body,  yet  "  spontaneous  combustion"  could  not  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances take  place,  except  in  the  single  case  in  which  phosphoreted 
hydrogen,  the  only  spontaneous  couibusiible  gas  shown  to"  be  generated 
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in  the  living  body,  should  be  the  material  collected  in  the  tissues  of  the 
system.  In  the  case  last  snpfjosed,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that 
*' spontaneous  comb(jslion  "  would  occur,  as  soon  as  this  gas  escaping 
from  the  cells  of  the  body  should  find  itself  in  contact  with  the  conjmon 
atmosphere  ;  and  thus  would  exhibit  most  of  the  phenomena,  and  possi- 
bly an  important  illustration  of  the  causes  of  spontaneous  animal  com- 
busiion. 

For  the  purpose  therefore  of  affording  a  reasonable  explication  of  the 
accident,  in  conformity  with  the  supposition  of  the  presence  and  diffusion 
of  the  matter  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  apparently  indispensable  that  we 
should  account  for  the  production  of  an  ignited  spark,  by  the  agency  of 
the  living  body,  from  causes  intrinsic  of  itself,  or  by  other  causes  inmie- 
dialely,  but  usually  in  harmless  contact  with  its  surface.  This  has  been 
attem[)led  to  be  done,  and  has  been  accomplished  with  much  plausibility, 
through  the  agency  of  electricity,  at  the  least  in  some  instances.  For, 
cases  of  this  accident  are  on  record,  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
sufferer  have  been  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been  inconsistent  wiih  the 
possible  agency  of  any  cause  of  ignition,  other  than  such  as  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

By  the  coniparison  of  these  and  other  farts  of  a  similar  nature,  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  accident  as  it  occurred  in  the  persons  of  Father 
Bertholi,  and  of  our  own  townsnian,  we  are  strongly  intluced  to  assign 
to  electricity  a  very  important  roll  among  the  productive  agents  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  We  shall  indeed  be  induced  to  look  upon  this 
material  as  probably  the  most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  these  accidents  ; 
and  without  whose  presence  and  agency  most  if  not  all  of  them  could  not 
have  occurred.  Are  we  competent  to  show  in  what  manner  this  electiic 
spark  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  living  organism  ?  Upon  the  hy- 
pothesis stated,  this  will  be  an  indispensable  recpiisiiion,  in  orrler  to  ac- 
count for  the  commencement  of  the  coml)usiion,  in  materials  not  sponta- 
neously coiiibuslible.  To  this  inquiry  it  may  be  answered  that  the  ideo- 
electric  character  of  many  animals,  is  a  fad  which  is  too  notorious  to 
admit  of  denial.  It  is  equally  true,  thougli  somewhat  less  the  object  of 
conifuon  observation,  that  this  ideo-electric  power  is  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  by  many  individtjals  of  our  own  species.  Of  ihe  entire  truth  of 
this  assertion  we  are  not  permitted  to  entertain  the  least  doubt.  Testi- 
mony is  abundant,  and  unanswerably  conclusive  in  support  of  its  authen- 
ticity. The  celebrated  traveller  Brydone,  made  experiments  upon  a 
female,  who  possessed  this  ideo-electric  property  in  so  high  a  degree, 
that  brilliant  electric  sparks  glistened  upon  her  hair,  whenever  she  conibed 
her  head.  Brydone  even  succeeded  in  charging  a  Leyden  phial  with 
these  electric  particles,  and  ignited  spirit  of  wine  with  the  sparks  drawn 
from  the  same  source.  The  weather  was  freezing  during  the  time  of  the 
performance  of  these  experiments  ;  and  in  this  respect,  similar  to  the 
character  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  present  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  most  cases  of  spontaneous  human  combustion.  A  similar  ideo- 
<^lective  power  is  said  to  be  possessed  by  an  eminent  statesman  of  our 
own  country,  Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  this  property  was 
upon  one  occasion  [larticularly  manifest,  whilst  attending  to  his  offjcial 
duties  at  i\ye  city  of  Washington.    In  taking  off  bis  stockings,  which  were 
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composed  of  silk  nnd   wool,  al  bed-time,  brilliant    tloctrir    sparks    were 
strikingly  apparent  upon   the  whole  surface  of   his  leg.      Hatl  the  state;  of 
the  orjianisni  favored  its  development,  "spontaneous  romhuslion  "  v^ould 
upon  the  present   occasion  have  been  established.      Tlie   exciting   canse 
was   present  and  in  great  activity,  and    failed  to  induce    the  catastrophe, 
only  because  of  the  absence  of  the  requisite  predisposition,  which  intem- 
perance and  other  causes  of  debility  are  known  to  engender.      The  cases 
which  have  been  stated,  together  with  such  as  have  fallen  within  the  ob- 
servation of  most    persons,  might  be  competent    for  the  amj)le  establish- 
n)ent  of  the  existence  of  this  ideo-electric  property  in  the  human  species. 
The  fact,  however,  rests    upon    broader    foundations  ;   and   the  books  of 
medicine,  ancient  as  well   as    modern,  may  be   referred  to,  as   furnishing 
abundant  and  well-attested  instances  of  a  similar   nature.      The  accumu- 
lation of  the  inflammable  gases  in  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  spontaneous 
combustion,  is  sup()osed  also  to  augment  this  ideo-electric  property  ;  and 
the  temporary  or  accidental    a[)[)lication  of  warmth  in  cold   atmos|)heres, 
has  been  esteemed    favorable  to  the  explosion  of  the  igniting  spark.      It 
is  in    this    way  that   the    proxiinity  of  fire  or  a  lighted    candle    has    been 
thought  in  some   instances  to  have  aided  in  the  production  of  the  sponta- 
neous combustion  of  the    human    body.      In  other  cases  upon    the  same 
principle,  a  similar   aptitude   for   the   developnient  of  this    accident    has 
been  attributed  to  the  effect  of  exercise,  capable  of  elevating  the  natural 
standard  of  animal  heal  ;  or  to  any  other  cause,  such  as  friction  by  elec- 
trics on  the   surface  of  the  skin,  favoring   the  production  of  an   electric 
spark,  in  persons  possessing  ideo-electric  properties. 

The  electric  spark  excited  in  the  foregoing  manner,  pervades  with 
astonishing  rapidity  the  whole  body  of  an  individual,  impregnated  as  it 
were  in  all  its  parts  by  the  niaterial  of  combustion  ;  and  this  material  be- 
cocning  ignited  at  all  points  ahnost  at  the  same  instant,  is  so  constituted 
that  it  will  not  be  extinguished  by  the  aqueous  portions  of  the  body,  in 
consequence  of  the  liiile  chemical  affinity  whi(  h  exists  between  their 
elements.  The  combustion  has  consequently,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  been  produced  with  such  rapid  and  unchecked  activity,  that  the 
unfortjjnate  victims  of  its  infliction  have  not  been  afforded  the  lime  to 
call  assistance  for  their  relief.  The  flame,  as  has  been  jiroved  by  the 
observation  of  others  in  some  few  cases,  has  in  the  first  instance  swept 
rapidly  over  the  external  surface  of  the  body  ;  its  inception  being  confined 
to  this  exterior  locality,  because  here  alone  its  material  could  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  common  air,  an  element  essential  to  the  existence  of  tl]e 
process.  From  this  beginning  the  combustion  has  been  rapidly  propa- 
gated in  the  manner  heretofore  attempted  to  be  explained,  to  the  more 
deep-seated  portions  of  the  organism,  indeed  to  the  entire  substance  of 
the  body.  The  process,  however,  which  we  have  just  stated,  is  not  in 
every  instance  of  this  general  character.  In  some  instances  it  appears  to 
be  restricted  to  portions  of  the  body  of  less  or  g;reater  extent,  and  gives 
origin  to  those  cases  of  partial  spontaneous  combustion,  a  few  of  which 
have  been  detailed  in  this  essay,  as  meriting  particular  notice. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  attempted  to  submit  for  your  consideration, 
some  account  of  the  phenomena,  causes  and  character  of  *'  spontaneous 
human  combustion."     The  subject  is  one  of  great  obscurity,  and  of 
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comparatively  very  unfreqiient  occurrence  ;  and  consequenily  has  not 
received  ilie  close,  repeated  and  critical  examination  from  the  profession, 
vihich  has  been  bcsloued  upon  many  oiher  objects  of  medical  inquiry. 
The  exijjicaiion  of  iis  phencxnena  which  has  been  tendered,  though  sub- 
ject doubtless  to  many  ol)je(  lions,  appears  h(1\\ever  to  be  the  most  plau- 
sible of  any  which  is  afforded  by  the  present  slate  of  our  knowledge. 


DENTAL     SURGERY. 

[A  RESOLUTION  was  laid  before  the  Counsellors  of  the  Mass.  Medical 
Socieiy  in  May  last,  which  had  for  iis  object  an  elevation  of  the  prac- 
tising dentist,  lo  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  C)f  the  practitioner  of 
medicine — making  mechanical  skill  in  a  pariicular  department  of  surgery, 
equal  to  the  acquisition  of  abstra(  i  science.  The  adoption  of  ihe  reso- 
lution would,  in  fact,  have  been  tlie  declaration  of  a  learned  body  of  sa- 
vans,  that  a  knowledge  of  dentistry,  alone,  was  equal  to  the  sunj  of  all 
that  pertains  lo  the  healing  art.  The  report  of  ihe  connnittee  is  excel- 
lent, being  both  respectful  and  judicious,  and  we  heariily  conunend  its 
pernsal  to  the  advocates  of  order  and  method  in  the  arrangecnenl  of 
useful  knowledge. — Ed.] 

The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred,  at  the  meeting  of  ihe  Coun- 
sellors in  May,  1835,  several  resolutions  relative  lo  (ienlal  surgery,  have 
had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  resj)ectfully  submit  the  following 
rejiort. 

The  object  of  tliese  resolutions  is  lo  require  that  the  medical  practi- 
tioners, heretofore  called  dentists  and  surgeon-derilists,  be  regarded  in  ihe 
same  light  as  physicians  and  surgeons  in  ihe  common  acceptation  of  these 
terms  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  By-Law  of  the  Society  forbidding  con- 
suliation  with  irregular  practitioners  as  described  in  the  same,  be  consi- 
dered as  applicable  lo  dentists  or  surgeon-dentists. 

Your  Committee  approve  the  ol)jecl  of  these  resolutions  as  above 
statetl  ;  but  some  other  things  are  also  embraced  in  them.  Without  a 
direct  reference  to  them,  the  Commillefc  will  offer  such  observations  as 
will  explain  their  own  views,  and  then  propose  a  measure  to  be  adopted. 

The  business  of  the  dentist  is  partly  mechanical,  such  as  exli acting 
teeth,  filling  cavities  in  them  caused  by  caries,  and  making  and  fixing  in 
the  mouth  artificial  teeth.  These  oflices  may  be  performed  as  directed 
by  a  physician,  or  at  the  will  of  the  patient,  who  takes  the  responsibility 
on  himself.  But  it  is  obviously  convenient  that  the  dentist  should  him- 
self understand  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  iceth,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  advise  the  patient  as  to  these  operations,  and  as  lo  all  other 
matters  connected  with  the  teeth  ;  as  well  as  that  he  may  successfully 
study  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  diseases  of  these  important  organs. 
Yet  as  the  teeth,  although  dili'ering  from  other  organs  in  very  important 
.points,  are  subject  in  some  measure  to  the  same  laws  as  other  organs  in 
the  animal  body,  and  are  in'limatcly  cormecled  with  them,  the  dentist  can- 
not well  understand  their  diseases  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  generally.      It  is  then  to  be  desired  that  this  branch  of 
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snr2;ery.  called  denlnl,  sliotild  be  condnclcd  by  llinse  only  vvlin  are  pre- 
pnred  by  oducnlioii  lo  pi;Hli.^e  any  branch  ol  liie  beriling  hrl.  It  is 
iiowever  veiy  (loiiblfiil  wbellier  any  advantage  would  arise  iVoin  creating 
or  recognizing  a  separate  brarxliof  the  medical  profession  nnder  the  name 
of  denial  surgery.  There  might  l)e  as  much  reason  for  having  branr  hes 
for  ihe  distinct  arts  of  the  oculist  and  the  aurist  ;  and  perhaps  (or  that  of 
the  lithotomist,  &.c.  &c.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  modern  times  to  pre- 
vent this  formal  sub-division  of  the  medical  profession,  and  this  has  been 
true  as  respects  our  own  country.  It  has  been  thought  best  that  the  ed- 
ucation during  pupilage  should  be  the  same  for  the  p<hysician  and  sur- 
geon, and  this  is  perhaps  the  universal  practice  in  the  United  Slates.  On 
entering  into  professional  life,  individuals  give  their  attention  to  all  the 
bran(  hes  of  the  healing  art,  or  devote  themselves  to  one  more  or  less 
ex(  lusively  ;  but  the  distinction  thus  created  is  not  forn)rlly  acknowledged 
by  our  public  bodies.  It  is  tiue  that  this  Society  may  give  a  lirense  to 
practise  either  physic,  or  surgery,  or  boih,  to  the  candifiates  who  apply 
to  them  ;  but  the  custom  has  been,  ahnost  if  not  quite  wiihoul  an  excej)- 
tion,  to  give  a  license  to  practise  both.  In  Europe  the  inconveniences 
of  a  diftererit  course  are  much  complained  of,  so  that  enlightened  men  in 
Great  Britain,  at  the  present  day,  are  anxious  to  ailopt  a  course  similar 
to  ours.  It  does  not  then  seem  wise  to  designate  a  class  of  medical  men 
as  dentists,  whether  by  requiring  that  they  go  through  a  specific  educa- 
ticjn,  or  by  imposing  upon  them  peculiar  obligations,  or  l)y  conferring  on 
them  peculiar  privileges.  Let  it  l)e  left  to  individuals,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  particular  branches  of  the  [)rofession,  to  satisfy  the  public  of 
their  particular  qualifications,  as  has  been  done  heretofore. 

There  now  recurs  the  question  wheiher  a  fellow  of  this  Society  can  or 
ought  lo  consult  with,  aid  or  abet  a  dentist,  if  he  is  not  a  fellow  of  the 
Society,  or  has  not  a  right  to  claim  admittance  as  a  fellow  into  the  same. 

The  practice  certainly  has  been,  ever  since  the  adoption  in  1804  of 
the  By-Law  res|)ecting  consultations,  to  allow  such  consuliaiion  and  aid. 
Tliis  practice  arose,  no  doubt,  under  the  belief  that  the  dentists  confined 
themselves  princi|)ally  to  the  mechanical  part  of  their  business.  When 
that  By-Law  was  passed,  very  few  persons  in  the  Commonwealth  were 
devoted  to  dentistry,  probably  not  six,;  and  of  those,  such  as  were  well 
known,  were  both  ingenious  and  respectable  men.  At  that  time  neither 
the  physiology  nor  the  pathology  of  the  teeth  had  been  much  studied  by 
medical  men  among  us  ;  alihongh  Hunter's  invaluable  work  had  been 
published  in  the  last  century,  it  had  not  become  known  to  many  of  our 
physicians,  and  still  less  had  the  subject  been  studied  under  the  lights 
shed  on  it  at  the  present  day.  In  point  of  fact,  the  medical  men  who 
com[)osed  this  Society  in  1804  were  probably  aware  that  the  i'ew  dentists 
in  our  State  were  better  qualified  than  themselves,  and,  even,  better  than 
many  of  them  wished  to  be,  for  the  mechanical  department  of  dental 
surgery  ;  and,  without  any  formal  act,  it  was  settled  by  silent  consent 
that  the  By-Law  as  to  consultations  should  not  be  aj)plied  to  dentists. 
This  [)ractical  interpretation  of  the  law  through  so  many  years  must  be 
regarded  as  settling  the  question,  until  some  new  law  or  ordinance  is 
passed  in  regard  to  it.  Since  the  period  above  referred  to  (1804),  den- 
ial surgery  has  been  studied   and  pursued  more  scientifically  than   previ- 
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otjsly,  and  by  gentlemen  of  regular  mediral  erluralion.  It  wonkl  seem 
that  the  rodiiininily  must  have  rierivecl  |)al|)able  benefjis  froin  these  sci- 
entific dentists,  since  the  number  of  senilemen  among  us,  occupied  al- 
most exclusively  as  such,  has  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  understood  that 
they  have  been  well  supported.  It  is  now  a  different  question  from  what 
it  would  have  been  thirty  years  ago,  whether  the  fellows  of  this  Society 
should  countenance  any  one  entering  this  branch  of  the  profession.  The 
decision  on  this  question  should  be  niade  by  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  If  the  fellows  of  this  Society  have  any  interest  in  the 
question,  separate  from  that  of  the  community,  it  ought  not  to  influence 
the  decision.  The  By-Law  respecting  consultations  was  adopted,  and 
can  be  justified,  on  no  other  grounds. 

From  what  has  been  slated  it  appears  to  the  Committee  that  the  welfare 
of  the  community  would  now  be  promoted  by  such  measures  as  should 
lend  to  confine  the  practice  of  dentistry  to  rejiularly  educated  physicians, 
but  not  by  a  formal  recognition  of  its  practitioners  as  a  distinct  (lass  of 
the  profession  ;  and  as  the  subject  has  not  been  thus  regarded  heretofore, 
that  some  distinct  act  is  necessary  to  establish  the  principle  proposed. 
In  adopting  this  act,  however,  it  seems  pro[)er  that  the  same  regard  be 
paid  to  those  actually  engaged- in  the  dental  practice,  as  was  paid  to  ge- 
neral practitioners  when  the  By-Law  of  1804  in  regard  to  consultations 
was  adopted.  The  act  proposed  should  not  be  niade  retrospective.  Let 
those  dentists,  already  engaged  in  practice,  be  recognized  or  not  accord- 
ing to  their  personal  characters  and  merits.  By  this  provision  we  shall 
guard  against  injustice  toward  respectable  individuals,  whose  experience 
may  have  enabled  them  to  render  very  useful  services  to  the  suffering, 
althoi]gh  tht3y  may  not  be  adequate  to  the  treatment  of  all  the  diseases  of 
the  teeth,  and  who,  moreover,  have  in  fact  been  encouraged  to  enter  on 
their  business  by  the  countenance  of  the  fellows  of  this  Society. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  here  presented,  the  Committee  propose 
the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolutions  referred  to  iliem  ;  so  that, 
if  the  same  be  approved  by  the  Counsellors,  it  may  be  duly  brought  for- 
ward at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  be  recommended  to 
its  fellows  to  be  passed  as  a  By-Law. 

''  From  and  after  this  annual  meeting  (1836),  persons  entering  on  the 
practice  of  dental  surgery  shall  be  regarded  like  other  practitioners  of 
medicine  or  surgery,  so  that  the  eighth  By-Law  shall  be  applied  to  them  ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  same  shall  not  be  applied  to  those  persons 
who  are  already  known  as  dentists." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,     OCTOBER    21,     1835. 

MASSACHUSETTS     MEDICAL    SOCIETY. 

A  STATED   meetinfT  of  the  Counsellors  was  held   at  the  Athenaeum  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  7th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.     There  appeared  to  be  a 
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very  good  representation  of  the  interests  of  the  Society  from  adjacent 
counties,  at  a  seasonable  hour  for  the  commencement  of  business.  Dr. 
Warren,  the  President,  having  taken  the  chair,  and  the  re(-ords  of  (he  last 
meeting  having  been  read  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  Ilomans,  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  announced  the  names  of  the  following  gentle- 
men who  have  been  admitted  fellows  of  the  Society,  sinc^e  May — viz. — 
Willard  Parker,  M.D.  Pittsheld  ;  John  H.  Gushee,  iM.D.  Raynham  ; 
Francis  Clark,  M.D.  Andover  ;  William  F.  Perry,  M.D.  MansHeld  ; 
Ezra  Stephenson,  M.D.  l^arnstable  ;  and  Lewis  G.  Glover,  IVT.D.  Bos- 
ton. He  further  presented  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bugbee,  of  Wrentham, 
declining  the  honor  of  giving  the  next  anniversary  discourse,  referred  to 
in  last  week's  Journal  ;  the  Counsellors,  therefore,  by  ballot,  elected  Dr. 
Fowler,  of  Stockbridge,  in  his  stead,  whose  acceptance  has  not  yet  been 
received.  An  abstract  of  a  very  able  and  lucid  report  upon  the  subject 
of  the  claims  of  surgeon-dentists,  to  an  equality  of  professional  standing 
with  physicians  and  surgeons,  which  may  be  found  on  another  page,  was 
then  read.  Dr.  Hale,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Publication,  reported 
that  the  second  volume  of  Copland's  Dictionary  was  in  progress,  but 
not  yet  ready  for  delivery.  It  was  voted  that  the  Committee  be  instructed 
to  proceed  in  procuring  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  valuable 
work,  for  the  Society,  at  any  time  within  the  ensuing  year,,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  volume,  it  being  under.stood  that  the  third  may  possibly 
be  completed  by  the  ensuing  anniversary. 

Dr.  VVare,  chairman  of  the  ComrnitK^e  on  intermittent  fever,  remarked 
that  no  returns  had  yet  been  made  in  answer  to  the  circulars  addressed 
to  the  fellows,  requesting  information  upon  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
therefore  asked  leave  to  sit  again,  which  was  granted. 

Voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Counsellors  be  presented  to  the  Provin- 
cial Medical  and  Surgical  Association  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  donation 
of  two  volumes,  published  under  its  auspices,  represented  by  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  to  be  exceedingly  valuable — and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was 
directed  to  forward,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment,  the  original 
publications  of  this  Society. 

A  protracted  discussion  ensued  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  awarding 
the  Society's  premium  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  sample  of  not 
less  than  a  thousand  leeches,  from  a  foreign  stock,  bred  in  this  Common- 
wealth, within  the  period  of  seven  years.  We  were  not  only  excessively 
weary  of  the  subject,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  others  were  also. 
However,  the  following  comprises  the  names  of  the  Committee  with  whom 
specimens  may  be  left  by  claimants — viz.  Drs.  Miller,  B.  ShurtlefT,  G, 
Willard,  D.  Bemis,  E.  Alden,  W.  Channing,  A.  L.  Pierson,  A.  G. 
Welsh,  W.  C.  VVhitbridge,  W.  Walker,  E.  Buck,  A.  F.  Stone,  H.  Orr, 
and  J.  Sampson.  The  Committee  is  to  continue  in  being  seven  years, 
report ir)g  anrmally  to  the  Counsellors,  who  are  empowered  to  fill  all  va- 
cancies that  may  occur  in  the  mean  time. 

Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Dr.  George  W.  Otis,  and  Dr.  John  JetTries,  were 
elected  a  Committee  to  revise  the  list  of  books  required  as  well  as  recom- 
mended to  be  read  by  students  of  medicine.  A  Committee  was  also  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  and  Dr. 
David  Osgood,  to  prepare  a  list  of  gentlemen,  distinguished  in  the  pro- 
fession, entitled  to  the  distinction  of  honorary  fellowship  in  the  Society. 

Some  minor  concerns  were  presented  to  the  Council  and  appropriately 
disposed  of,  the  particulars  of  which   are  not  distinctly  recollected.     All 
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that  is  essential,  however,  interesting  to  the  immediate  members,  is  com- 
prised in  the  foregoini^  report.  A  most  excellent  spirit  was  manifested, 
highly  conducive  to  the  respectability  and  dignity  of  this  wisely  devised 
association,  on  whose  decisions  the  public  may  safely  rely  with  regard  to 
the  character,  acquirements,  and  moral  qualifications  of  every  man  who 
is  permitted,  under  its  auspices,  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


THE    SCIENCE    OF    LIFE. 


A  COURSE  of  popular  lectures  has  been  commenced  in  this  city,  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  made  himself  singularly  distinguished  for  his  supposed 
warfare  against  certain  domestic  habits  which  predominate  in  civil  life, 
principally  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  ;  in  a  word,  he 
seems  to  have  strangely  secured  the  reputation  of  aiming  to  become  an 
acetic  reformer  of  the  age,  without  having  the  ability  to  establish  those 
self-denying  laws  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  novel  doctrines  he  is 
very  earnestly  laboring  to  maintain. 

Influenced  by  all  the  prejudices  usually  operating  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  doctrines,  supposed,  without  much  reflection,  however,  to  be 
openly  at  variance  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  physiology,  and 
braced  up  by  theoretical  and  unphilosophical  speculations,  we  heard  Mr. 
Graham's  introductory  discourse  on  the  Science  of  Life,  at  the  Boylston 
Hall.  We  listened  attentively,  too,  for  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  to 
a  discourse  that  would  have  reflected  honor  upon  the  first  medical  man  in 
America.  This  declaration  is  not  the  effervescence  of  a  sudden  conver- 
sion. Mr.  Graham  presented  nothing  extravagant — nothing  that  was  not 
positively  correct  in  relation  to  life,  health  and  disease.  So  far  from  being 
the  originator  of  a  new  system,  totally  opposed  to  those  facts  in  the  sci- 
ence of  life,  already  extensively  promulijated  and  practised  upon  by  all 
well  educated  physicians,  he  simply  exhibited  himself  to  be  a  fearless,  in- 
dependent, benevolent  expounder  ol  this  ditRcult  science,  which  he  seems 
to  be  endeavoring  to  make  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  all  classes  of 
intelligent,  reflecting  people. 

We  are  utterly  amazed  at  the  ridicule  with  which  this  gentleman  has 
been  assailed  in  other  places,  if  what  we  have  heard  is  the  type  of  what 
IS  to  follow.  With  such  strict  regard  to  the  positive  indications  of  nature 
as  he  exhibits,  based  upon  known  physiological  laws,  there  is  no  denying 
his  propositions.  Both  his  language  and  his  illustrations  were  in  strict 
accordance,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  with  the  best  medical  authors. 

IVothing  would  induce  us  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  building  up  a  prat- 
ing knave,  or  a  stupid  pretender.  But  to  speak  otherwise  than  decidedly 
favorable  of  Mr.  Graham's  introductory  lecture,  would  be  high-handed 
injustice.  If  he  actually  pursues  the  course  he  so  ably  and  fervently 
urged  upon  the  community,  the  medical  profession,  above  all  others,  will 
be  benefited  and  dignified  by  it,  and  the  world  at  large  must  ultiniafely 
be  bettered  by  the  influence  of  the  kno\vled<ie  lie  is  disseminating.  Should 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  hereafter  sink  himself  in  the  mazes  of  designing 
quackery,  from  an  inordinate  desire  of  fame,  or  other  selfish  motives,  we 
should  be  among  the  first  to  abandon  him  and  expose  the  deception. 

These  observations  have  no  reference  to  any  peruliar  developments, 
which  have  been  said  to  be  char;iet(Mistic  of  Mr.  Graham's  anlieip;jt<>d 
scheme  of  dietetic  rclortnalion.     Whether  he  may  eventually  attempt  to 
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prove  that  man  is  not  omnivorous,  or  that  raw  venretables  are  more  con- 
ducive to  licalfh  and  h)ngevity  than  roast  beef  and  mutton,  we  cannot 
presume  to  determine.  iNo  problem  is  more  susceptible  of  demonstration 
than  this — that  we  have  so  much  refined  upon  life,  and  so  multiplied  both 
our  wants  and  the  means  of  animal  gratification,  that  we  are  much  oftener 
overpowered  by  physical  excitement  than  by  the  effects  of  mental  activity. 
With  all  the  means  bountifully  [)rovided  by  the  hand  of  a  benevolent 
Creator  for  a  long,  a  vigorous  and  happy  life,  we  are  habitually  warring 
agjainst  the  plainest  indications  of  common  sense,  and  number  our  own 
days  before  we  have  wisely  reflected  upon  the  great  object  of  existence. 


Htjdrindale  of  Potash. — Two  cases  are  related  in  the  London  Lancet, 
by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  in  which  this  article  was  successfully  employed.  The 
first  was  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  knee  joint.  The  knee  was  consi- 
derably swollen,  but  without  redness,  and  presented  several  ulcers,  the 
discharge  from  which  was  sometimes  thin  and  ichorous,  and  at  others 
mixed  with  white  and  opaque  matter.  A  complete  cure  was  effected  by 
the  internal  use  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  combined  with  Carb.  Sodge 
and  AqusB  Menthae  Pip,  The  second  case  was  one  of  hydrocele,  in  a 
boy  seven  years  of  age.  A  drachm  of  the  ointment  of  the  hydriodate,  in 
the  proportion  of  3j.  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  was  rubbed  in  three  times  a 
day  ;  aiterwards,  half  the  quantity  additional  was  used,  which,  with  punc- 
turing, effected  a  complete  and  radical  cure. 


JVetv  Medical  Appointment. — John  B.  Stebbins,  M.D.  of  this  city,  has 
been  unanimously  elected  physician  to  the  House  of  Reformation  for  Ju- 
venile Offenders,  located  at  South  Boston.  The  office  has  been  recently 
created  hy  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and  we  congratulate  them  as  well  as 
the  inmates  of  the  institution,  on  this  happy  choice  of  a  medical  adviser, 
who  is  well  qualified  to  give  character  to  the  station  in  which  he  has  been 
placed. 

Medical  Magazine. — We  understand  that  the  medical  periodical  by 
this  name,  published  in  Boston,  which  was  under  the  editorial  charge  of 
Drs.  Flint,  Bartlett  and  Gould,  has  been  discontinued. 


Essay  on  Climate. — The  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  awarded  Dr.  Joseph 
McSweeny,  of  Cork,  the  prize  of  <£10  for  the  best  essay  on  the  climate 
of  Ireland. 


M.  Crtiveilhier  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Pathological  Anato- 
my, founded  by  Dupuytren. 

Tu  CoRRKSPONDENTs. — Dr.  Gold's  Communication  on  Phthisis  will  appear  next 
week.     Dr.  Spalding's  History  of  the  Smallpox  in  Montpelier,  Vt.  is  also  on  file. 

DrF.D— In  Cabell  Co.  Va.  Dr.  John  L.  Maupin,  -of  Albermarle  Co.— In  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Dr.  James  Blair,  4.3.— In  New  Haven,  Ct.  Dr.  Isaac  Beers,  4;^.— At 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Dr.  M.  Cohen  Meyers,  aged  32— also,  Dr.  William  A.  L.  Mar- 
tins, aged  '<i7,  of  the  stranger's  fever — a  native  of  (jlermaiiy. — In  London,  Sir  Wni. 
Blizard,  aged  93,  who  had  been  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  London  Hospital  for 
nearly  sixty  years. 


180  Medical  Advertisements. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  10,  59.    Males,  31— Females,  28. 

Of  scarlet  fever,  2 — smallpox,  1 — bloody  flux,  1 — inflammation  of  the  lunps,  1— infantile,  4 — con- 
siiiiiptKMi.  5 — inrtainmatory  fever,  1 — dropsy  on  the  brain,  1 — quinsy,  1 — measles,  11 — lung  fever,  5^ 
brain  fever,  2 — old  ajje,  3 — cholera  infanluni,  1 — dropsy,  i — decline,  1 — bilious  fever,  3 — leetbinp,  1  — 
sudden,  2— nervous  [bwer,  I — hooping  cough,  1 — drowned,  1 — dysentery,  1 — typhous  fever, 2 — suicide, 
1 — intemperance,  1,     Jjtillhorn,  1. 


MEDICAL     SCHOOL     IN     BOSTON. 

The  Medical  FACfLTv  of  Harvard  University  announce  to  the  public,  that  the  Lectures  will  begin 
on  the  tirst  Wednesday  in  Novein.,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks,  after  which  time  the  rejrular  course 
will  be  considered  as  terminated.  But  for  tiie  following  four  weeks,  the  Hospital  and  the  Dissecting 
rojni  will  be  kept  open,  and  some  Lectures  will  be  given,  without  additional  expense,  to  such  stu- 
dents as  may  choose  to  remain. 
The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  class  of  the  ensuing  season  : 

Fees 
Anatomy,  and  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  by  John  C.  Warren,  M.D.  $15 

Chemi.stnj,  "  John  W.  Webster,  M.D.  15 

Midwifery  and  MedicalJurispT-udence,  "  Wali  er  Cha.nmng,  M.D.  10 

Materia  jYIedina,  "  Jacoh  Uigelow,  M.D.  10 

Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  "  George  Ha  vward,  M.D.  10 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Phijsic,  and  Clinical  Medicine,         "  James  Jackson,  .M.D,  and  )  jg 

•'  J        J      )  J  JnHN  W  are,  M  D.  ) 

By  an  additional  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Practical 
Anatomy  are  now  placed  upon  the  most  liberal  fttoliiig.  VNbile  the  violation  of  sepulchres  is  pre- 
veiiled,  it  is  anticipated  that  an  atnple  supply  of  subjects  for  the  wants  of  science,  will  be  legally 
provided  at  a  small  expense. 

The  .Massachu'^etls  General  Hospital  is  open  without  fee  to  Students  attending  the  Lectures  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons.  Tliis  Institution  contains  about  sixty  beds,  which  are,  most  of  the  lime' 
occupied  by  patients  who  are  subjects  paitly  of  medical,  and  partly  of  surgical  treatment,  riinical 
Lectures  are  given  several  times  in  each  week,  and  suruical  operations  are  frequent.  The  number  of 
surgical  operations  during  the  last  five  years  has  averaged  about  seventy  in  each  year. 

To  the  Medical  (joile^e  is  attached  a  Medical  Library,  a  costly  and  extensive  t'liemical  .Apparatus, 
and  Collections  illustrative  of  Midwifery,  Materia  Medica,and  Healthv  and  .Morbid  Anatomy. 

Boston,  June  12,  1635.  June  24— tNl.  WALTER  CH.A.NMNG,  Dean. 

A    STAND    FOR   A    PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHYstciAN  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  (ileasautly  situated,  small,  flourishing  villaiip,  about  95  miles 
from  Portland,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  stand.  Being  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  affording  abundant 
practice,  it  off'-^rs  a  good  opportunity  for  a  physician  to  esiublish  himself.  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  ;  if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept  23 — 3m 

MEDICAL    INSTIIUTION    OF    YALE    COLLEGE. 

The  annual  Course  of  Lectures  iii  this  Institution  will  commence  on  Tliuisday,  IVov.  5,  1835,  and 
will  c(»ntinue  seventeen  weeks.  There  are  at  least  five  lectures  daily  throughout  the  term,  and  a 
part  of  the  time  six.     'i'lie  several  branches  are  taught  as  follows,  viz.  : 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Thomas  Hlihbard,  M.D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Eli  Ives,  M.D. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  by  B.  Silliman,  M.D. 

ISIateria  .Medica  and  Therapeutics,  by  William  Tullt,  M.D. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  J.  Km(;ht,  M.D, 

Obstetrics,  by  Ti.moihv  P.  Beers,  .M.D. 
The  fee  for  each  of  the  first  five  branches  is  .■j;12,.50,  and  for  the  last  .§f>,00  ,  which,  toeether  with  a 
matriculation  fee  of  §5,00  and  a  coiitingeut  bill  of  $2,50,  are  to  be  paid  in  advance.     The  graduation 
fee  is  .f  15. 

Since  the  last  term,  extensive  alleratinns  have  been  made  in  the  College  buildings  ; — those  parts  of 
It  especially  which  are  appropriated  to  anatomical  purposes,  have  been  made  more  extensive  and 
commodious,  and  every  facility  will  be  afl'orded  to  tlu^se  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  anatomy. 

Tiie  price  of  board,  lodging,  &c.  in  New  Haven,  is  fiom  g2  to  $:]  a  week,  and  other  necessary  arti- 
cles in  proportion.  (Sept.  3— eptiw.) 

AN    EXCELLENT   CHANCE   FOR   A    PHYSICIAN. 

A  Physician  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  .New  Hampshire  olTers  to  sell  his  stand,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  and  tloiirishiim  village,  and  no  other  physician  within  five  miles.  For  further  particulars, 
inquire  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  or  of  Dr.  Richards,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.  Oct  7 

VACCINE     VIRUS. 

Phvsiciws  in  anv  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  viru",  by 
addressiiis  the  editor  of  ihe  Boston  .Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — mclosinsr  one  dollar.  Lettero  must 
bi;  [)()st-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  frcun  the  Post  Oifice.  The  virus  will  invariably  he  sent  by  the 
first  mail,  unless  some  other  mofle  of  convevance  is  directed.  Ten  chuced  quills,  an  ample  quan- 
titv  for  meetiiiir  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  suflirient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  b« 
securely  picked  in  a  letter.  The  cenlleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  fiithfiilly 
supply  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  furnished  on  applicatiui 
at  the  Medical  Journal  office. 

THi:  B().ST(3.V  MI':i)|C.\L  A.\D  SURGICAL  JOURNAlTs  published  pvery  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CI.1  VPP,  JK.  at  ISl  vV.ishiiigton  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  al!  communiratitrnti  nmst 
be  addressed,  posr;)fliV/.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  Itisalso  published  in  .Monthly  ParlH.  on  the 
1st  of  every  imtiitli,  t'ach  Part  conlaimns  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  precdinc  month,  siitrhed  in  a 
cover.— Price  $:i,0(>  a  year  in  advance,  S3, 50  after  threo  monclis,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  within  Ihe 
year.— Every  seventh  coj)y,  gratis. —Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON     THE    CHARACTER,    AND    PREDISPOSING    AND 
EXCITLNG    CAUSES    OF    PHTHISIS    PULMONALIS. 

Br    S.    W.    GOLD,    M.D. 
[Coinmiiuicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  history  of  Puliuonary  Consuoiptlon  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Its 
antiquity,  frequenry,  and  extreme  fatality,  give  to  it  an  imposing  charac- 
ter. Considering  this  disease  at  the  liead  of  all  otliers  for  fatality,  and 
that  amidst  llie  increasing  refinements  and  luxuries  of  modern  times  it 
has  been  greatly  multiplied,  some  notice  of  its  character  and  the  causes 
uhi(  h  give  rise  to  it  may  not  be  deemed  unimportant. 

The  im[)erfect  records  of  barbarous  nations  do  not  allow  us  correctly 
to  ascertain  its  proportionate  fatality  among  them,  when  comjiared  with 
civilized  cocmuunilies  ;  but  we  may  safely  infer  from  the  exhibition  of  its 
character  among  the  latter,  that  the  former  are  much  the  least  subject  to 
its  destructive  influence.  For  we  find  that  in  civilized  countries,  it  is 
the  delicate  rather  than  the  robust  who  more  frequently  become  its  vic- 
tims ;  that  it  is  most  common  in  crowded  cities,  and  luxuriates  in  the 
feeble  and  iniperfectly  wrought  systems  of  the  sedentary  and  confined, 
amidst  dense  masses  of  population.  Truly  may  it  be  saiil  that  this  disease 
is  found  most  prolific  of  desolaiioii  in  the  abodes  of  youth  and  loveliness  ; 
pursuitig,  eagerly,  its  path  through  the  walks  of  ease,  and  threading  the 
avenues  of  refinement,  it  tramples  in  the  dust  the  fondest  hopes  and  the 
brightest  anticipations  of  life. 

It  is  during  the  early  period  of  life,  just  before  the  completion  of  ma- 
turity, and  before  the  system  has  acquired  solidity  and  firmness,  that  con- 
sumption a[)pears  to  hold  the  greatest  sway  over  the  human  constitution. 
Females  are  most  subject  to  its  attacks.  From  estimates  made  in  several 
of  the  prmcipal  hospitals  of  Paris,  by  M.  Benoiten  de  Chateauneuf,  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  fatality  from  this  disease,  in  that  city,  is 
about  one-tenth  greater  among  the  feujales  than  males.  And  it  is  proba- 
ble, frocn  all  the  facts  which  have  been  collected  to  deterinine  ibis  ques- 
tion, that  about  the  same  proportion  of  fatal  consumptions,  relative  to  ilie 
two  sexes,  exists  in  this  country  as  in  Paris. 

Although  this  disease  is  not  confined  to  any  climate  exclusively,  yet 
the  inhabitants  of  mild  and  equal  regions  are  more  exempt  from  its  attacks, 
while  it  has  generally  proved  most  destructive  where  extreme  atmosphe- 
ric changes  are  most  frequent.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Europe  one  fourth 
of  all  the  deaths  is  occasioned  by  it  ;  the  proportion  vaiying,  however, 
materially,  in  the  difl^erent  parts  of  that  continent.  In  Paris,  it  is  calcu- 
lated at  about  one-fifth  ;  at  Venice,  one-sixth  ;  while  in  Russia,  a  cold 
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but  equn]  cliniate,  and  where  less  effetDinnry  exists  among  ihe  inhahitants, 
il  is  said  lo  be  of  comparalively  rare  Ofcunence.  In  ihe  United  Siaies 
of  America,  probably  not  less  llian  one-bixili  of  ibe  deaths  are  the  viciiins 
of  this  disease. 

Having  ihiis  briefly  glanced  at  the  important  character  of  lliis  disease, 
I  would  make  the  inquiry,  has  the  subject  relating  lo  the  causes  of  con- 
sumption received  from  medical  men,  hiiherlo,  its  due  w(,>iglu  of  atten- 
tion ?  While  sonie  of  the  itjosI  learned  physicians  assert  the  disease  to  be 
irremediable,  and  the  great  body  of  the  profession  are  following  on  in  the 
old  path  of  hopeless  treatment,  and  joining  in  the  loud  chorus  of  '^  in- 
curable," is  il  not  important  to  investigate  causes  which  lead  to  such 
certain  ruin,  and  see  whether  there  is  any  possible  chance  of  escape  from 
this  fatal  malady.  For  while  the  same  causes  are  permitted  to  exist,  the 
disease  will  continue  the  same  in  frequency,  and  we  are  thrown  ujion  the 
almost  hopeless  ground  of  providing  a  remedy.  Perha|)s  it  is  not  over- 
reaching the  bounds  of  rational  c  onjeclure  lo  suppose,  that  when  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  shall  have  attained  its  ultimate  degree  of  improvement, 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  collateral  branches  of  learning  and  the 
ripening  experience  of  many  successive  ages,  consumptif)n,  in  its 
matured  form,  will  stand,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  an  incurable  disease. 
Which,  then,  of  the  alternatives  have  we  the  most  to  expect  from,  by 
seasonal)ly  correcting  its  causes,  or  by  introducing  new  remedies  to  re- 
move the  destructive  influence  of  those  causes  ?  Has  there  not,  hitherto, 
been  a  disproportionate  attention,  in  regard  lo  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  this  disease  ?  What  experienced  practitioner  has  not  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  curative  power  of  the  established  routine  of  remedies  in  •confirmed 
consumption?  And  v\hat  guide  has  the  young  physician  to  direct  his 
steps,  through  this  obscure  labyrinth,  but  oneulmh  will  surely  eventuate 
in  ultimate  disappointment  ''  Is  it  not  time  to  pause  in  this  career  of 
certain  failure,  and  to  seek  some  new  method  of  escaping  the  evil  ? 
While  new  medicines  are  sought  for,  let  the  attention  be  also  directed  to 
the  causes  which  lead  to  the  disease.  If  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of 
consumption  could  be  avoided  by  learning  and  shunning  its  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes,  would  it  not  be  ac.  a(  quisilion  to  the  healing  art,  far 
transcending  the  most  signal  of  its  remedies  .''  Or  if  only  five  per  cent. 
could  be  avoided,  would  it  not  exceed  all  that  has  hitherto  been  accom- 
plished on  the  score  of  curative  ujeans  ? 

That  this  disease  has  largely  increased  in  modern  times,  is  an  opinion 
inaintained  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  medical  profession. 
That  the  cause  of  this  increase  is  de|iendent  on  iIk^  prevalence  of  various 
practices  and  habits  of  modern  refinement,  is  a  rational  inference,  hom 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  is  an  opinion,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  sustained  by  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit.  In  proportion  as  mard<ind  have  departed  from  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple rules  of  livitiji;,  and  have  adopted  tlie  refinements  and  luxuries  of  mo- 
dern times,  has  this  disease  been  muliiplied.  When  our  English  ancestry 
possessed  the  habits  which  distinguished  ihem  during  the  eleventh  centu- 
ry ;  when  |)lain  meats  consiiiuted  the  principal  luxury  of  the  table  ;  uhen 
the  rough  sports  of  the  chase  were  practised,  even  in  some  instances,  by 
both  sexes  ;   when  the  coarse   but  wanti   nianulacinres  of  that   oge,  pro- 
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tfM-ted  lliein  from  the  vicissilwfles  of  the  climate,  and  limy  reposed  iheir 
ailileiic  fonns,  not  on  the  downy  cour  h  of  modem  edeminacy,  but  on 
the  hardest  heds  ;  they  acquired  a  vij^or  of  constitution  vvliich  was  not 
easily  assaih?d  by  consumjjlion.  But  these  invigoraiiiig  customs  have 
passed  away, 

"  Tcitipoia  imitanter  et  iios  rnutamer  in  illis." 

Not  that  I  would  recommend  a  return  to  the  rude  manners  of  a  semi- 
barharian  age,  but  only  the  application  of  modern  intelligence,  with  all 
the  means  we  now  possess,  to  the  correction  of  the  factitious  refinements 
and  fashionable  irregularities  of  modern  effeminacy. 

By  far  the  greatest  share  of  consumptive  cases  are  found  to  exist  among 
those  who  possess  a  peculiarly  delicate  organic  structure.  And  rare, 
indeed,  does  it  attack  the  sturdy  yeoman,  whose  broad,  deep  chest,  and 
am})le  muscle,  have  been  wrought  amid  the  mountain  air  and  the  rough 
labors  of  the  field.  In  every  country  its  attacks  are  niost  Irequent  upon 
such  as  are  disiinguished  l)y  |)arlicular  marks  which  characterize  a  delicate 
organic  structure  of  body.  And  it  matters  not  whether  these  pecidiar 
marks  are  the  lot  of  inheritance,  or  are  stamped  upon  the  constitution  by 
the  band  of  culture.  As  no  constitution  is,  by  inl)eriied  strength,  sufficient 
to  resist  its  encroachments,  when  attended  by  certain  circumstances  of 
exposure  ;  so  few  are  by  nature  so  predisposed  to  its  attack,  as  not,  by  a 
proper  course  of  habits  from  infancy,  to  be  able  to  escape  from  its  latal 
influence. 

That  the  opinion  of  hereditary  or  family  predis|)Osilion,  generally  en- 
tertained by  writers  on  this  subject,  is  correct,  I  have  no  doubt  ;  but  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  this  predisposition,  my  view^s  do  not  coincide 
with  those  usually  entertained.  This  predisposition  does  not  consist  in 
a  poison  or  taint,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  but  merely  in  the  organic 
lone  and  formation  of  the  individual.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Hippocra- 
tes, the  marks  usually  considered  to  denote  a  consumptive  diathesis,  have 
been  a  ''  smooth  fair  skin  and  florid  complexion,  liglit  hair,  blue  eyes,  a 
long  neck,  a  narrow  chest,  slender  form,  high  shoulders,  and  a  sanguine 
disposition."  These  are  signs  truly  of  a  delicate  form  and  slender  con- 
stitution. But  we  find  this  disease  not  confined  exclusively  to  any  com- 
plexion. ''  In  some  instances,"  says  the  learned  Dr.  Good,  ^'  the  skin 
is  dark  and  the  hair  almost  black."  And  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
no  complexion,  however  deeply  colored,  does  exempt  the  individual  Irorn 
an  attack  of  the  disease,  provided  he  is  exposed  to  its  ordinary  predis- 
posing and  exciting  causes.  I  have  witnessed  the  disease  in  the  native 
islanders  of  the  Pacific,  visiting  this  country,  who  are  distinguished  by 
dark  hair,  eyes  and  skin  ;  and  instances,  I  believe,  are  not  less  frequent 
among  the  colored  people  in  this  country,  than  exist  with  the  white 
population  of  similar  habits  and  occupations.  The  notion  that  consump- 
tion is  hereditary,  should  by  no  means  be  disregarded.  But  instead  of 
viewing  individuals,  possessed  of  certain  signs,  as  (narked  for  the  disease 
by  the  hand  of  destiny,  or  considering  these  as  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle in  the  path  of  the  individunPs  life,  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
monition of  danger,  early  inviting  to  the  use  of  remedies. 

Man,  both  in  a  moral  and  physical  sense,  is  a  being  of  habit.     From 
infancy  to  mature  life,  what  changes  may  be  wrought   by  its   influence. 
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The  vine  which  creeps  along  the  damp  floor  of  the  sunless  apartment,  is 
not  more  dissimilar  in  form  and  appenrame  to  the  most  verdant  plant, 
whose  leaves  expand  amidst  the  genial  influence  of  a  summer  sun,  than  are 
the  effects  which  various  climates  and  habits  produce  on  the  human  con- 
stitution. From  tliis  cause  spring  the  great  variety  in  the  difl^erent  tribes 
and  nations  of  men.  Every  province  has  its  peculiarities,  not  only  of 
character  and  lang;uage,  but  of  constitutional  structure  ;  often  exhibiting  a 
difl^erence  of  complexion,  and  of  muscular  and  organic  development. 
But  we  need  not  instance  nations  who  occupy  difl^erenl  soils  and  climates 
to  illustrate  this  principle.  Individuals  of  the  same  community,  or  even 
the  same  family,  who  are  engaged  in  varied  pursuits,  and  have  been 
trained  to  different  habits  from  infancy,  are  obviously  different  in  these 
respects. 

In  a  thousand  instances  may  we  trace  back  this  disease  to  effeminate 
habits  or  exhausting  indulgences,  which  have  wasted  the  energies  and 
enfeebled  the  general  lone  of  the  systen).  The  period  spent  in  the  nursery 
is  an  in)portant  one  in  regard  to  the  future  health  of  the  individual.  Such 
a  place  is  too  frequently  like  a  hot  bed,  where  nature  is  forced  from  its 
ordinary  course,  producing  an  imperfect  assimilation  of  parts,  a  laxiiy  of 
fibre,  a  morbid  sensitiveness,  which  render  the  individual  unfit  to  with- 
stand the  uncivoidable  exposures  of  after  life. 

Scrofula  is  a  disease  closely  allied  to  consumption  ;  the  former  being 
peculiar  to  childhood,  as  the  latter  is  toyouih,and  the  same  constitutional 
predisposition  exists  in  both  diseases.  In  pathological  investigations 
effects  are  sometimes  taken  for  causes  ;  and  in  regard  to  a  scrofulous 
diathesis,  it  is  believed  to  be  less  hequently  the  effect  of  inheritance, 
than  of  certain  enervating  causes,  influencing  the  organization  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  system.  That  we  meet  with  scrofula  most  frequently  in 
those  with  certain  external  marks  of  constitution,  is  true  ;  but  are  such 
marks  anything  more  than  indications  of  a  delicate  structure  ?  Does  '^  a 
fair,  smooth  skin,  in  which  the  bloodvessels  are  very  apparent,  light  and 
soft  hair,  florid  complexion,  long  and  slender  fini;crs,  narrow  chest  and 
prcMninent  shoulders,"  indicate  anything  but  a  deli(  ate  structure  .''  Not 
iinfrequenlly  have  I  seen  children  of  the  same  natural  marks  of  complexion, 
who  were  born  in  open  houses,  accustomed  from  infancy  to  any  variation 
of  atmospheric  change,  thinly  clad,  nor  wearing  a  shoe  or  stocking  through 
the  whole  of  a  northern  winter,  and  daily  playing  with  ihcir  naked  leet  in 
the  snow,  wlio  slept  on  beds  of  the  hiudest  texture,  and  whose  diet  was 
plain  but  nutritive,  acquire  a  force  of  constitution  which  might  bid  defiance 
to  scrolula  iji  their  childhood,  and  whose  vigorous  play  of  organs  rendered 
them  equally  secure  from  the  assaults  of  consumption.  In  such  a  case, 
where  is  the  narrow  chest  and  ihe  prominent  shoulders  ?  They  never 
could  form  under  such  a  mode  of  training.  But  they  may  l)e  found 
abundantly  with  children  whose  first  months  are  passed  in  a  confined  and 
impure  air,  who  are  broujiht  up  in  habits  of  indolence  or  confinement. 
The  remedies  in  scrofula  almost  exclusively  belong  to  the  class  of  tonics. 
Sea-bathing,  so  we'l  known  as  a  remedy,  is  a  powerful  fueans  of  invigo- 
rating the  system.  When  the  disease  yields  to  tonic  treaimeni,  what 
becomes  of  that  potent  disorganizer  of  glands,  cartilages  and  hones  .''  Is 
there  specific  agency  in  so  large  a  share  of  tonic  medicines,  sufficient  to 
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over-rule  the  laws  of  lieredlinry  disease  ?  If  this  view  of  the  subject  is 
correct,  ilit^n  the  formatidu  of  such  early  habils  as  give  hardihood  to  the 
consliiutiou,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  guard  the  individual  against 
the  encroachment  of  scrofula  in  childliood  and  consumption  in  subse- 
quent life. 

The  method  generally  pursued  in  regard  to  education,  is  undoubtedly 
one  early  cause  in  occasioning  a  phthisic  al  constitution.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  those  children  who  take  but  little  exercise,  and  are  confined  on 
seats,  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  for  six  or  seven  hours  in  a  day.  A  con- 
stitution of  remarkable  strength  may  indeed  go  through  such  a  course  of 
habils  without  injury  ;  but  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  the 
feeble  caruiot  pursue  it  with  impunity.  Although  in  such  it  may  not 
always  eventuate  in  scrofula  or  consumption,  yet  a  feebleness  is  evidently 
induced  by  it ;  a  pale  countenance,  narrowed  chest,  bowel  derangements, 
and  other  signs  oi  irijury,  too  frequently  follow.  And  such  an  individual, 
especially  when  the  confined  air  of  a  city  residence  is  superadded,  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  athletic  form  and  rubicund  countenance  of 
one  who  continually  inhales  the  pine  air  of  the  country,  and  who  calls 
into  constant  and  even  exercise  every  organ  of  the  body. 

Professional  men,  particularly  clergymen,  have  received  much  injury 
in  their  constitutions  by  the  sedentary  habits  which  they  often  indulge. 
A  much  greater  proportion  of  such,  than  of  those  who  pursue  an  active 
life,  are  the  subjects  of  phthisis.  The  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  and  other 
symptoms  of  derangement  in  the  chest,  are  not  generally  the  effects,  as 
socne  have  supposed,  of  long-continued  labor  in  public  speaking,  but 
are  [iroduced  by  sedentary  hal)its.  This  opinion,  I  believe,  is  well  sup- 
ported by  [)roof,  fuinished  by  those  clergymen  whose  lungs  are  not  less 
exercised  in  public.  s[)eaking  than  the  others,  but  wlio  travel  almost  daily 
from  one  appointment  to  another,  and  who,  disregarding  the  weather, 
at coriiplish  every  day,  throuiih  the  week,  no  inconsiderable  journey.  The 
health  of  such  men — notwithstanding  the  fatigues  they  undergo,  the  ex- 
posures to  bad  weather,  change  of  sleeping  apartments,  the  risk  of  taking 
cold  after  speaking  for  several  horns  in  a  crowded  room,  and  going  from 
ihence  in  the  cool  night  air  to  a  place  of  rest — suffers  rarely  from  pulmo- 
nary disease.  I  was  informed  by  a  very  respectable  clergyman,  who, 
for  several  years,  was  laboring  under  decidedly  phthisical  sym[)toms,  such 
as  repeat(Hl  <'opious  s[)itting  of  blood,  cough,  purulent  expectoration,  &c. 
that  [jotwithstanding  tlie  debility  nnd  emaciation  thereby  induced,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time.  His  reason  for  so 
doing,  was  that  he  viewed  his  case  as  hopeless,  and  wished  to  improve 
carefully  the  small  remnant  of  life  whi(  h  he  supposed  was  allotted  him. 
He  practised  much  riding  on  horseback,  and  ultimately  acquired  com- 
fortable health.  A  great  amount  of  talents  and  happiness,  no  doubt,  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  long-continued  practice  of  sedentary  habits. 
Whatever  posture  of  the  body  is  long-continued,  that  confines  the  respi- 
ratory organs  or  obstructs  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through  them, 
occasions  injury.  Persons  who  sit  in  a  bent  position,  either  from  care- 
lessness or  necessity,  are  exposed  to  ultimate  bad  effects.  The  tyranny 
of  fashion,  in  regard  to  dress,  sacrifices  many  victims,  from  (he  multitude 
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of  its  votaries,  to  this  disease  ;  and  no  doubt  the  tape  of  the  corset  has 
stopped  more  breaths  than  the  rope  of  ilie  gallows. 

The  habitual  or  occasional  use  of  narcotics,  such  as  ardent  spirits, 
opium,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  has  a  tendency  to  derange  and  enieeble 
the  constitution,  and  in  many  instances  operates  as  a  piedis()Osing  cause 
of  this  disease. 

Sleeping  on  soft  beds  is  a  practice  of  almost  universal  prevalence,  at 
the  present  day,  throughout  the  civilized  world  ;  yet  perhaps  there  are 
few  [)raciices  that  have  a  more  generally  pernic  ions  influence  on  the 
young,  than  this.  Sleep  is  as  necessary  to  life  as  food  ;  the  exiiausied 
excitability  of  the  system  must  be  repaired,  as  well  as  the  channels  of 
nutrition  supplied  ;  but  excessive  luxuries  in  either  are  injurious  to  lienlih, 
and  the  epicure  in  one  is  as  irrational  as  the  epicure  in  the  other.  Child- 
ren and  youth  who  are  accustomed  to  sleep  on  soft  beds  during  the  warm 
season,  require  more  than  an  ordinary  force  of  constitution  not  to  be 
injured  by  it. 

How  far  consumption  is  the  consequence  of  coughs  and  colds,  is  an 
important  consideration.  And  in  discussing  this  question,  I  wish  to  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  experience  of  physicians.  I  would  like  to  put  the 
question  to  every  one  vvlio  has  had  experience  in  this  disease,  What  has, 
in  your  opinion,  been  the  most  coujmon  predisposing  and  exciting  cause 
in  the  cases  of  consumption  whirh  have  come  within  vour  observation  ^ 
Wotdd  not  the  answer  be,  bad  colds,  which  have  been  either  negletted 
or  injudiciously  treated  ?  Of  many  of  whom  I  have  inquired,  this  has 
been  the  answer.  This,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  is  the  case. 
A  distinguished  writer*  remarks,  "  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  observer 
that  a  long  [)rotracted,  obstinate  cough,  especially  if  improperly  treated, 
too  often  lays  the  foundation  for  a  consumption."  He  also  remarks, 
that  ''  however  trivial,  in  the  view  of  many  persons,  coui[)laints  of  this 
description  may  appear,  they  are  in  reality  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  serious 
nature,  and  as  Irecpiently  leading  to  the  most  fatal  conseqjiences.  A  cold, 
when  aggravated  or  rendered  extremely  frequent,  becomes  a  malady 
sufficiently  formidable  to  combat  and  defeat  the  skill  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced physician  ;  and  this  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  health  and  lives 
of  thousands  have  been  wrecked." 

In  a  communication  received  from  a  very  intelligent  physician, f  who 
is  in  extensive  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  siuular  views  are  ex- 
pressed. He  remarks,  ''  It  is  a  question  of  no  small  interest,  and  I  am 
sure  it  ought  to  rest  upon  the  mind  of  every  physician,  what  is  the  muse 
that  so  many  annually  are  taken  off  by  pulmonary  consumption  ?  As  to 
the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  this  complaint,  there  are  doubt- 
less very  many,  but  I  have  no  question  in  my  mind  that  one  fruitful 
source  of  this  disease  is  the  neglect  of  catarrhal  aflections.  I  am  seldom 
called  to  a  phthisical  patient  without  Ix^ing  infoinied  that  he  has  had  re- 
pealed folds,  whi(  h  were  little  thoiight  of  until  they  settled  down  into 
the  present  cough."  The  doctor  farther  remaiks,  ''  In  a  climate  so 
changeable  as  ours,  and  where  there  is  a  constant  admixture  of  land  and 
sea  air,  colds   are   very  frequent,  and   yet  I  know  of  no  afl'eclion  so  little 

*  Tliacher's  Modern  Practice.  f  Elijah  Mead,  M.D. 
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regnrded  ;ind  so  miicli  neglected  as  this  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  have  the 
ineljinclioly  fact  before  us,  that  one-sixlh  of  the  deaths  is  arranged  nnder 
the  head  of  consninplion."  There  is  loo  much  reason  to  believe  that 
tul)er(les  of  tlie  hnigs  often  have  their  origin  from  this  source  ;  and  hav- 
ing becotne  formed,  are  by  the  same  cause  huriied  on  to  inflammation 
and  ul(  eralion.  Prudence  in  respect  to  taking  (  olds,  affords  but  a  small 
part  of  what  is  necessary  to  escape  the  difijcuhy  ;  prudence  in  the  use 
of  remedies  is  a  consideration  equally  important.  Every  one  thinks  him- 
self fully  ( om[)etent  to  treat  a  cold  ;  and  it  is  loo  frequently  the  case  that 
in  the  [)roiracted  exercise  of  this  general  conceit,  the  natural  influence  of 
the  complaint,  to  which  is  often  superadded  the  worst  of  treatment,  pro- 
duces an  irreparable  injury  to  the  lungs,  before  the  case  comes  under  the 
care  of  a  physician. 

The  action  accompanying  a  cold  in  the  system  is  of  an  inflammatory 
character  ;  sometimes  slight,  but  often  considerable.  When  ihe  chest  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  complaint,  the  delicate  vessels  which  are  spread 
over  the  lining  njenibrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  more  or  less  injected 
with  blood,  and  not  unfrequently  a  degree  of  irritative  action  extends 
to  the  body  of  the  lungs.  In  this  state,  how  very  common  for  persons 
to  make  use  of  stimulating  potions,  which  instead  of  relieving,  aggravate 
the"  difficulty.  Hot  toddy,  paregoric,  elixir  and  laudanum,  unqualified 
with  any  a|)erienl,  are  frequently  used  in  such  cases,  and  often  produce 
great  injury. 

It  is  u  hile  treating  a  bad  cough,  proceeding  from  a  cold,  that  frequently 
the  ordy  op|K)rtunity  exists,  that  ever  will,  to  escape  this  fatal  disease. 
It  is  probable  that  at  this  point  physicians  have  done  more  than  at  any 
subsequent  period  to  save  their  patients  from  consumption  ;  while  pa- 
tients, by  neglect,  have  passed  on  to  irrecoverable  disease,  amusing 
themselves  witli  the  re()ly  to  those  who  chance  to  admonish  them  of  dan- 
ger, "•  Oh  !  my  cough  is  nothing  but  a  cold." 

Goshen,  Ct.  October  10,  1835. 


SKETCH    OF    THE    SMALLPOX, 

AS    IT    PREVAILED    IN    MONTPELIER     AND     MIDDLESEX,    VT.     IN     JULY    AND    AUGUST     LAST. 

BY    JAMES    SPALDING,    M.D. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  Smallpox  has.  On*  some  time  past,  been  unusually  prevalent  in 
Vern)oni.  Perhaps  "  an  epidemic  constitution  of  the  year,"  so  much 
insisted  on  by  Sydenham,  has  been  concerned  in  its  prevalence  the  past 
season.  The  principal  circumstance  calculated  to  favor  its  spread  among 
our  itdiabitants,  no  doubt  is  our  free  communication  with  the  Canadas, 
where  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  vaccination,  and  where  the  disease 
is  permitted  by  government  to  exist  without  any  legal  restraint.  Although 
we  have  an  excellent  pre7.'entive  to  the  pestilence,  it  is  not  until  the  public 
are  made  to  feel  the  scourge^  that  they  become  sufficiently  aroused  to 
undergo  a  thorough  vaccination. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  smallpox  should  be  well  understood 
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by  physicians.  The  contagious  exanthemata  are  an  interestine;  group  of 
diseases,  and  ought  to  be  familiar  to  t!ie  medical  student,  as  well  as  the 
practitioner.  On  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  someiiiina, 
even  in  a  loathsotne  disease,  calculated  not  only  to  excite  admiration, 
but  to  shed  light  on  kindred  subjects.  Smallpox,  in  ail  its  bearings,  its 
pathology,  diagnosis,  prevention  and  treatment,  is  worthy  of  careful  atien- 
tion-  The  public  seem  to  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  den>and  of  our 
profession  whether  so  great  an  enemy  as  the  smallpox  exists  among  them. 
If  they  find  a  physician  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  their  reasonable  inquiries, 
they  liold  him  responsible  for  all  the  evils  which  result  from  his  ignorance. 
In  some  instances,  perhaps,  they  may  be  too  severe  ;  for  aliliough  unmo- 
dified smallpox  may  be  known  with  great  certainty  after  the  formalion  of 
the  pustules,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  at  an  earlier  period.  It  fortunately  hap- 
pens, however,  that  "  the  disease  is  not  contagious  for  the  two  or  three 
first  days  of  the  eruption,"*  whereby  a  fair  opportunity  is  given  to  pursue 
that  line  of  conduct  which  will  be  not  only  safe  to  the  physician  and  his 
patient,  but  to  an  alarmed  communiiy. 

But  the  various  jnodifications  of  smallpox  cannot  always  be  known  in 
any  of  their  stages  ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  always  found  out,  until  it 
has  propagated  itself  to  others,  for  there  are  many  well  attested  instances 
where  variola  has  been  conniiunicatecl  by  persons  whose /e6ri/e  syn)ptoms 
were  slight,  and  pustules  very  imperfect.  It  is  possil)le  that  some  of  these 
cases  are  not  contagious,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  still  are 
infectious,  and,  unless  suitable  precautions  are  observed,  may  give  rise  to 
the  disease  in  its  worst  form.  It  was  apparently  in  this  way  that  the 
smallpox,  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  an  account,  was  first  introduced 
into  this  vicinity. 

Last  spring,  one  of  our  citizens  resided,  for  several  weeks,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Canada  ;  during  which  lime  he  had  not,  to  his  know- 
ledge, been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease.  He  was  attacked  wiih 
the  usual  symptoms  of  fever,  which  contimied  nearly  two  weeks.  No 
eruption  attracted  notice,  except  several  small  boils,  as  he  termed  them, 
around  a  blister  that  had  been  raised  upon  his  chest.  About  the  middle 
of  last  June  he  returned  to  his  home,  in  a  feeble  state  of  health.  He 
had  the  kinepox  thirty  years  ago,  and  his  family,  except  his  wife,  had  it 
recently.  In  ten  days  frou)  his  return,  his  wife  began  to  break  out  with 
the  smallpox.  I  did  not  see  her  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  her  sickness, 
but  afterwards  became  suffirienily  acquainted  with  her  disorder  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  severe  case  of  confluent  smallpox.  She  was  nursed  by  a 
sister,  who  contracted  the  disease  and  died  in  one  week.  These  cases 
were  both  of  them  called  the  chickenpox  by  the  attending  physician,  and 
of  course  no  measures  were  taken  to  avoid  ihe  contagion. 

I  was  called  on  the  29th  of  July  to  visit  Mrs.  W.,  of  Middlesex,  who 
had  apparently  a  sharp  attack  of  fever.  Thinking  she  had  *'  taken  cold," 
she  went  to  bed  the  night  previous,  with  headaclje  and  chills,  and  took  a 
thorough  sweat.  Instead  of  affording  relief,  this  measme  increased  her 
disorder.      I  found  her  with  [)ain  in  the  head,  back  and  loins  ;  uncommon 

*  Heberden. 
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hnat  of  tlie  body,  wlili  cold  extremities,  pulse  rjiii(  k  nrul  rather  tense, 
sickness  al  the  stoinac  li,  uiili  lenderness  o!  the  epigar^lrimn.  Wvv  Imshand 
reiiKiiked,  thai  he  did  not  know  hut  l)is  wife  had  caught  Mis.  M.'s  dis- 
ease, as  she  liad  watched  vvid)  lier  nine  or  ten  nights  previous.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  shown  a  lew  pustules  upon  one  ol  lier  hands,  wliic  h  had 
made  their  appearance  three  or  lour  days  previous  ;  a  circumstance  by 
no  means  calndaled  to  lead  to  a  correct  cha;:nosis.  It  is  hi<;hly  proljjihie 
ihal  this  womaj)  had,  unintentionally,  ino(  ulaied  herself  hy  liandling  Mrs. 
M.,  and  that  a  cold  and  severe  sweat  ajr£;ravated  her  febrile  symptoms. 
Before  leaving  the  house,  I  pronounced  her  case  to  be  smallpox.  I  bled 
her  about  one  pint,  directed  a  saline  cathartic,  followed  by  gentle  sudo- 
rifics  and  a  cooling  regimen.  In  iwo  days  she  had  a  fine  crop  of  pus- 
tules, and  felt  very  much  relieved. 

The  town  authorities  were  now  called  upon  to  assist  in  checking  the 
disease.  Pest  houses  w-ere  prociired,  and  suitable  regulations  adopted. 
In  the  course  of  two  weeks  a  large  ntjuiber  were  admitted.  Some  of 
these  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  were  mild,  others  were  severe,  while 
several  were  of  an  intermediate  character.  Those  who  had  the  distinct 
smallpox  were  generally  tak(>n,  in  nine  or  ten  days  after  exposure,  with 
chills,  attended  with  cold  extremities,  pain  in  the  back  and  head,  followed 
with  quick  pulse  and  other  febrile  syujptoms.  In  about  three  days  the 
eruption  l)egan  to  make  its  appearance  on  tlie  forehead  in  the  form  of 
hard  pimples,  and  next  about  the  nose  and  mouth  ;  then  on  the  forearms, 
breast  and  abdomen,  and  lastly  on  the  lower  extremities.  These  [)us- 
tules,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  were  filled  with  a  lim[)id  fluid, 
and  appeared  perfect,  having  a  central  indentation.  This  stage  was  in 
most  instances  followed  by  suppuration  and  a  secondary  fever,  which 
usually  lasted  until  the  process  of  desiccation  was  complete. 

The  confluent  cases,  of  which  there  were  five,  were  more  severe  than 
those  of  the  distinct  kind.  The  case  of  A.  C.  possessed  as  much  inte- 
rest as  any  of  them.  He  was  a  hard  laboring  man,  of  dark  rom[)lexion 
and  nearly  40years  of  age.  In  about  seventeen  days  after  free  exposure, 
he  began  to  be  indisposed,  but  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
days  that  he  W'as  severely  sick.  At  this  time  he  complained  of  violent 
pain  in  his  liead,  back  and  loins,  chills  and  cold  extremities,  hot  skin, 
dry  tongue,  sickness  of  the  stomas  h  and  great  tenderness  of  the  epigas- 
trium. The  patient  had  a  profuse  hemorrhage  froni  the  nose,  after  which 
he  became  deranged  ;  during  the  night,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  he  attempted 
to  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor.  The  pustules  were  tardy  in  ( oming  out  ; 
and  when  they  did  make  their  apjiearance,  they  were  irregular  in  shape, 
flattened,  and  contained  but  little  lym[)h.  Some  of  them  were  of  a  rosy 
tint,  while  others  run  together,  forming  patches  which  were  filled  with 
bloody  water.  The  patient  was  hoarse,  and  at  times  experienced  great 
difficulty  of  breathing  ;  he  likewise  had  soreness  of  the  fauces,  attended 
with  a  copious  ptyalism.  His  face  and  hands,  and  subsequently  his  feel 
and  ankles,  were  swollen  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Suppui-ation 
of  the  pustules  was  very  imperfect.  The  process  of  desiccation  com- 
menced earlier  than  in  the  distinct  kind,  and  was  attended  with  an  intole- 
rable itching.  This  was  followed  with  what  might  be  termed  a  stage  of 
horripilation  or  trembling,  connected   with  great  susceptibility  to  atmos- 
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pheric  impressions,  nnd  a  constant  complaining  of  tlie  col(i.  Several 
days  previous  to  this,  ihe  patient  was  fairly  convalescent.  His  delirium 
and  other  bad  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  but  be  was  left  in  a  state  of 
great  debility.  Near  tbe  close  of  bis  disease,  a  large  abscess  formed 
upon  bis  bip,  wliicb  discharged,  on  being  opened,  nearly  a  quart.  In 
consequence  of  tbis  drain,  be  probably  escaped  tbe  disagreeable  sequelae 
vvbii  b  so  often  follow  severe  cases  of  confluent  smallpox. 

The  treatment  of  tbis  patient  was,  at  first,  anlipblogistic  ;  but  tbe  fever 
soon  changed  its  t3[)e,  when  it  became  necessary  to  render  it  cordial  and 
supporting.  I  n)nde  a  more  {vee  use  of  purgatives,  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  oiber  cases,  than  is  reconimended  by  our  authors.  As  soon  as  tlie 
pustules  suppurated,  I  ^ave  good  Peruvian  bark^  and  found  it  to  answer 
a  valuable  piM'[)ose.  Tiie  diet  consisted  [)rincipally  of  oatmeal  gruel, 
light  (Juddings,  crust  coffee,  chirken  tea,  animal  broths,  &c.  A  full  dose 
of  opium  was  occasionally  administered,  either  to  check  diarrhoea,  or  to 
quiet  the  nervous  system  and  procure  sleep.  Arociiaiics,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  wine,  musk,  &c.  were  made  use  of  whenever  there  aj)peared 
to  be  a  receding  of  the  eruption,  or  a  sinking  state  of  the  system. 

A  more  minute  detail  of  tbe  practice,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other 
rases,  might  be  considered  tedious.  \  have  the  satisfaction  of  staling 
that  all  who  were  received  into  our  little  hospitals,  amounting  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-two,  recovered,  and  are  now  enjoying  a  tolerable  slate  of 
health.  'V 

I  could  state  a  few  facts  in  respect  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  small- 
pox, which  fnight  not  be  considered  without  interest.  Tiiere  were  several 
fortunate  escapes,  as  might  be  expected  among  so  many  exposures  ; 
while  some  tc^ok  the  disease  where  we  should  not  have  expected  it. 
There  was  much  evidence  to  corroborate  tlie  opinion  expressed  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  that  "  the  susceptibility  to  receive  varicjious  contagion  always 
remains  through  life,  but  under  various  modifications,  or  gradations,  from 
lliat  [)oint  where  it  passes  silc^nlly  through  the  constitution,  up  to  ihat 
where  it  appears  with  great  violence."  There  were  three  mild  cases, 
where  tfie  subjects  bad  undergone  tbe  vaccine  influence  several  years 
since,  and  one  individual  who  bad  the  stDallpox,  in  a  modified  fc»rm,  \\\e 
second  time.  In  several  instances  it  seemed  to  blend  with  the  vaccine 
disease,  and  tbereliy  lose  its  contagiousness.  It  was  so  in  my  own  case. 
In  order  to  test  my  system,  as  I  had  the  kinepox  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago,  I  re-vaccinated  myself,  and  produced  a  large  pustule,  which  at  first 
discharged  a  sanious  matter  which  was  changed  into  pus,  and  soon  healed 
up.  I  then  had  the  symptoms  of  snuillpox,  whic  b  were  carried  ofl'  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  pustule.  During  my  attendance  upon  tbe  sic  k 
I  had  the  symptoms,  followed  by  one  or  more  pustules,  in  the  inotulated 
arm,  as  many  as  six  limes.  In  several  instances  the  kinepox  operated 
as  severely  as  the  distinct  smallpox,  l)ut  in  all  such  cases  the  subjects 
bad  been  iDucb  exposed  to  the  variolous  coniagion. 
JMonlpcUcr^   Ft.   October^  1835. 
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POISONING      WITH      CHEESE. 

[Cominiitiicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Piircical  Jciirnal.) 

Mr.  Editor, — Several  iiiieresling  rases  under  this  head  I)aving  appeared 
in  your  Journal,  a  lew  uiomhs  since,  I  have  heen  reminded  ol  one  or  two 
additional  cases,  somewhat  similar.  The  first  took  place  in  my  own 
neijihhorhood,  and  the  facts,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  were  as 
follows. 

At  the  raising  of  a  building  belonging  to  Sefh  Thomas,  Esq.  in  Ply- 
nioulh,  Litchfield  county.  Conn,  a  few  years  since,  an  entertainnient  was 
prepared,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  cider.  The  com- 
pany partook  of  it  about  sunset.  During  the  evening,  nearly  a  hundred 
persoiis  were  taken  with  vomiting,  which,  after  contirming  for  some  lime, 
was  accompanied  with  diarrhoea.  Some  of  the  individuals  were  attac  ked 
vvith  great  violence,  others  were  affected  but  sliiihtly  ;  none,  however, 
died.  But  the  debility  and  the  irriiability  of  the  stomach  which  followed, 
lasted  in  some  instances  several  weeks.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  at  live 
medicines  were  gjivcn.  The  physician  under  whose  care  most  of  the 
patients  fell,  suspecting  the  cause  rrujst  be  poison,  treated  them  accord- 
ingly. Even  after  the  local  cause  of  disease  seemed  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved, such  was  the  slate  of  the  system — at  least  in  those  cases  that 
came  unrler  w.y  own  observation — that  the  slightest  tonic  remedies  inva- 
riably did  more  of  harm  than  good.  In  my  own  experience — and  I  believe 
in  the  practice  of  those  whose  experience  was  mut  h  larger  than  my 
own — mucilaginous  substances,  with  the  lightest  of  food,  along  with  rest, 
constituted  the  safest  treatment. 

On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  a  cheese,  bought  of  a  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  (famous,  however,  for  making  good  cheese),  had  been  cut 
and  used  for  the  entertainment  ;  and  that  every  one  who  was  si(  k  had 
eaten  ntore  or  less  of  this  cheese.  It  was  then  tried  on  one  or  two  dogs, 
who  were  also  made  sick.  To  settle  the  [)oint  rriore  decisively,  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  other  article  [)resent  of  which  all  the  sick 
partook — bread,  cake,  cider,  or  water — except  the  cheese. 

A  part  of  the  suspected  cheese  was  sent  to  Prof.  Silliman,  for  analysis, 
but  no  poison  was  detected.  I  do  not  know  that  the  rind  of  the  cheese 
was  suspected.  It  was  generally  thought  by  the  physicians — and  I  be- 
lieve by  Mr.  Silliman  himself — that  the  active  [)rinciple  which  caused 
the  disease  nu)st  have  been  some  vegetable  product  ;  but  what  it  was,  or 
how  it  came  to  a  flee  t  this  clieese,  and  no  other  of  those  made  by  the 
farmer,  or  why  chemistry  t  ould  not  detect  it,  I  believe  was  ne\  er  known. 

A  siu)ilar  occurrence  took  place  a  year  or  two  earlier,  in  \Vin(  hesler, 
in  the  same  county.  In  thi^,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  mischief  was 
attril)uted  to  cheese,  but  nothing  of  a  poisonous  character  coidd  be  de- 
tected. The  particulars  in  regard  to  the  latter  case  have  escaped  my 
recollection  ;  except  that  there  was  a  striking  sicnilarity  to  the  occurrence 
at  Plymouth. 

If  the  foregoing  facts,  Mr.  Editor,  have  not  already  appeared  in  your 
or  some  other  Journal,  and  vou  deem  them  worthy  of  it,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  publish  them.  Yours,  &:c.  Wm.  A.  Alcott. 

Boston,  October  20,  1835. 
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JUICE    OF    THE    CRANBERRY    AS    A    REMEDY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — In  your  Journnl,  V(j1.  XIII.  No.  7,  is,  I  iliink,  a  cure  for  Ring- 
worm, by  ihe  applicaiioii  of  die  juice  of  cranberry.  Noticing  lliis,  broujilit 
to  my  mind  a  fact  communicated  to  me  many  years  ago,  by  an  aged  phy- 
sician (not  an  empiric),  who  had  considerable  celebrily  for  curing  can- 
cers ;  and  as  your  late  number  on  can(>er  exhibits  nothing  new?,  on  llie 
disease  or  the  treatment,  it  occurred  to  me  to  mention  his  remedy.  Il 
was  the  juice  of  the  cranberry,  Oxycoccus  vulgaris^  mnde  into  an  oint- 
ment, wiih  sulpliale  of  iron,  finely  pulverized.  There  is  not,  peihaps,  a 
more  ^yVni/tcan/  remedy  in  the  whole  Maieria  Medica  for  that  terrible 
malndy.  Yours,  &c.  Joseph  Comstock,  M.D. 

Lebanon^  Conn.  October ,  1835. 
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SEX    OF    THE     FCETUS. 

A  Leeds  correspondent  of  the  London  Lancet  has  come  to  what  he  con- 
siders a  philosophical  conclusion,  that  the  sex  of  the  foetus  is  determined 
by  the  elTects  of  cerebral  development.  He  saorely  remarks,  that  "  phre- 
nologists have  proved  that  the  difference  in  character  of  man  and  wonian 
is  caused  entirely  by  the  development  of  the  intelleetual  and  emotional 
faculties — the  latter  bein^  more  considerable  in  woman,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  that  the  more  a  man's  cerebcUic  faculties  are  enlarged,  the  more  does 
he  partake  of  the  warm  feelings  and  passionate  temperament  of  the  female 
sex  ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  when  their  cerebral  organs  happen  to  be  most 
developed,  gradually  approach  in  intellectual  power  to  man's  standard, 
but  at  the  same  time  lose  the  peculiarly  feminine  softness  and  grace  of 
their  less  intellectual  (cerebral)  sisterhood."  Accordingly,  when  the  foe- 
tus is  in  the  act  of  cerebral  development,  if  by  any  cause  the  process  is 
not  perfected,  then  it  becomes  a  female  :  in  reality,  the  female  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  a  male,  and  therefore — for  this  is  the  drift  of  the  argument 
— an  inferior  being  !  How  very  singular  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  things, 
that  accidental  causes  should  so  universally  determine  upon  having  an 
equal  number  of  both  sexes — a  fact  that  probably  holds  true  as  it  respects 
the  whole  population  of  the  globe.  There  is  not  one  whit  more  common 
sense  in  this  ridiculous  hypothesis,  than  there  was  in  a  famous  Dutch 
physiologist's  theory  in  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  ex- 
trecnities  of  the  child  at  birth — viz.,  the  head  was  larger  than  the  nates, 
because  it  was  the  most  noble  part  ! 


MEDIC  \L      SERVICES      AT      INQUESTS. 

At  a  period  so  remarkable  as  this  is  destined  to  become  in  the  history  of 
medical  reform  in  the  mother  country,  it  behooves  the  profession  in  this 
to  do  something   towards  maintaining  their  just  rights.     There  is  one 
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abuse  that  certainly  needs  an  itnnrjediate  correction,  which  from  sniail 
be<iinriin«];s  has  hecorne  really  burdensome  ;  but  as  the  remedy  is  perlectly 
wilhin  the  control  of  those  who  liave  been  the  greatest  sufferers,  it  may 
only  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  evil  to  rouse  ihefn  to  action.  We  allude 
to  the  services  rendered  by  medical  gentlemen  to  juries  of  inquest.  Their 
assistance,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  seems  almost  indispensable.  Yet 
the  compensation  tnade  for  opinions,  involviuij,  perhaps,  the  liberty  or 
life  of  an  individual  accused  of"  the  perpetration  of  a  horrible  crime,  is 
ordinarily  so  trifling,  that  it  carries  on  the  very  face  of  it  to  the  uorld, 
that  the  advice  given  under  such  exciting  circumstances  is  not  very  highly 
valued.  Two  shillings  is,  frequently,  all  the  law  allows  for  hours  of 
labor  in  search  of  an  obscure  cause  of  sudden  and  suspicious  death. 
Even  an  entire  day,  closed  by  a  statement  of  facts,  which  no  one  but  an 
anatomist  could  collect,  is  denominated  testimony,  and  tor  the  whole,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  regular  business,  the  paltry  sum 
of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  is  every  farthing  he  can  obtain. 

Because  some  have  submitted  to  this  unprofitable  waste  of  time  and 
science,  it  does  not  lay  others  under  an  obligation  to  follow  the  example. 
The  honor  and  character  of  the  profession  demand  a  change,  and  as  it 
may  be  readily  effected  by  a  resolute  and  determined  spirit,  let  those  who 
feel  the  degradation  of  selling  knowledge  on  such  miserable  ternis,  de- 
mand a  fee  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  their  services. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Commonwealth  should  not,  with  all  its  re- 
sources, pay  as  liberally  as  a  humble  individual.  Certainly  there  can  be 
no  provision  for  compelling  a  physician  to  do  the  drudgery  expected  of 
him  by  a  coroner,  nor  have  we  discovered  any  reason  why  he  may  not 
demand  and  recover  an  a()propriate  charge.  At  all  events,  it  would  be 
well  to  determine  the  point,  that  the  next  generation  may  be  benefited 
by  rights  that  were  withheld  from  this. 


CONCOURS    IN    LONDON. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  full  account  given  in  Vol.  XI.  of 
the  Journal,  of  the  Parisian  Concours  for  the  election  of  a  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Paris.  We  learn  from  the  London  Lancet 
that  the  house  surgeon  of  the  North  London  Hospital  has  been  lately 
elected  by  a  similar  concours,  or  public  competition,  being  the  first  trial 
of  the  kind  in  England.  There  were  three  candidates,  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  examination  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  the  first 
being  gone  through  with  the  first  day,  the  two  others  on  the  next. 

1st  Division. — The  Principles  of  Treatment  in  Surgical  Diseases. — 
These  were  made  the  subject  of  written  questions,  the  answers  being 
given  under  cover,  with  mottoes  attached,  and  not  opened  until  the  other 
part  of  the  examination  had  been  gone  through,  in  order  that  no  feelings 
of  prejudice  should  be  created  in  lavor  of  either  candidate  by  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  his  proficiency  in  this  branch. 

2d  Division. — The  actual  application  of  apparatus  required  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures,  dislocations.  Sic.  The  mode  of  applying  bandages, 
and  the  mode  of  dressing  after  operations  have  been  performed. 

Sd  Divisio7i. — The  performance  of  those  operations  which  are  likely  to 
be  required  of  the  house  surgeon. 

These  last  two  portions  of  the  examination  were  conducted  in  the  clini- 
cal theatre,  and  the  applications  and  operations  were  practised  on  the 
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dead  subject.  The  names  of  a  jjieat  number  of  the  minor  operations  were 
writlei)  on  slips  of  paper,  arid  phiced  in  a  hat,  Irorn  whieh  the  candidates 
afterwards  drew  them,  ear-h  candidate  draw  in<i  one.  The  operation  first 
perforiued  Uy  one  of  the  candidates  was  then  performed  separately  by  the 
others,  only  one  candidate  bein;>;  present  at  a  time.  The  candidate  first 
named  what  instrument  he  would  require  lor  the  operation  he  was  about 
to  perform,  and  when  perfoimed  he  described  the  treatment,  dressin^js, 
&c.  The  other  candidates  were  then  admitted  singly,  and  underwent  the 
like  tests. 

The  various  applications  involved  in  these  inquiries  were  made  before 
the  Committee  ap[)ointed  to  conduct  the  examinations  and  election,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  medical  oilicers  of  the  institution,  who  afterwards 
retired,  perused  the  pa[)ers  sent  in,  and  decided  on  the  candidate  whonn 
they  then  considered  most  competent  to  till  the  vacant  office. 

Dr.  Thomson,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  shortly  afterwards  en- 
tered the  theatre,  and  announced  that  JMr.  Walhs  was  the  successful 
candidate  ;  adding,  however,  that  the  committee  had  requested  him  to 
acknowledge  publicly  that  the  other  two  candidates  had  afforded  the  com- 
mittee great  satisfaction  by  the  manner  in  which  they  had  undergone  the 
trial  of  the  concours. 


Management  of  Sore  Legs. — Ulcerated  sore  legs  have  long  been  consi- 
dered, in  certain  systems,  of  most  ditl^icult  manai^ement.  Professor  Mil- 
ler, of  the  Washington  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  has  lately  detected, 
in  a  post-mortem  examination,  e.xostosis  of  those  portions  of  the  tibia 
which  during  life  had  been  the  sites  of  inveterate  ulcers.  Profiting  by 
this  fact,  he  has  in  several  similar  affections  where  exostosis  was  also 
found  to  exist,  performed  the  operation  of  dissecting  away  the  bony  ex- 
crescence. In  one  case  furrows  or  grooves  were  cut  in  it  with  the  tre- 
phine and  saw,  and  the  fijugous  structure  chipped  away  with  the  chisel 
and  mallet.  The  soft  parts  were  laid  back  upcm  the  natural  bone,  and 
secured  by  adhesive  strips,  lint,  and  the  common  dressings.  Bread  and 
milk  poultice  was  afterwards  applied,  and  in  twelve  days  the  limb  was 
sound  and  the  patient  reported  well.  All  cases  of  ulceration,  however, 
were  not  found  to  be  caused  by  exostosis. 


The  Datura  Slramo7iinm  in  Sarcocele. — Dr.  Thomas  T.  Everett,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  ]\.  Y.  has  met  with  p.'Mtial  success  in  the  treatment  of 
two  cases  of  sarcocele  with  stramonium,  and  he  recommends  a  trial  of  its 
efll'cts  in  diseases  of  a  similar  character.  The  cases  referred  to  are  re- 
ported by  him  in  the  last  No.  of  the  U.  S.  IM(m1.  and  Surg.  Journal.  In 
one  of  them  tli(>  ointment  of  stramonium,  of  twice  the  usual  strength,  was 
applied  plentifully  to  the  scrotum  for  two  months,  with  consideral)le  fric- 
tion. The  extract  of  stramonium.  1-4  grain  every  morning  and  evening 
was  taken  at  the  same  time.  The  morbid  action  and  train  of  disease  was 
entirely  arrested,  the  tumor  lessened  in  size,  and  most  of  the  attendant 
evils  removed.      The  other  case  was  also  materially  benefited. 


Diagnostic  Characters  of  Saliim. — M.  Donne,  of  the  French  Hospital 
La  Charite,  has  for  several  years  directed  his  studies  to  chemical  patho- 
logy, and  has  given  no  small  share  of  his  attention  to  the  examination  of 
the  fluids  of  the  human  body,  which  he  considers  equally  important  with 
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that  of  tlie  solids.  An  nrfirle  from  his  pon  appears  in  a  lafe  No,  of  the 
Ar<hives  G('neiales,  on  the  "  Chemical  ChiJiac  ters  of  I  fie  Saliva,  eonsi- 
(lered  as  a  means  ol  Dia<»nosis  in  certain  atrections  of  tfie  Stomach."  A 
diagnosis  of  this  nature,  if  hy  its  means  could  be  distinjiuished  an  irritative 
and  iiilliunmatory  condition  of  tlie  stomacli,  is  indee.-d  a  desidcratnnj.  JVI. 
Donne  lliinl^s  that  such  a  condition  is  invariably  indicated  by  the  acid 
character  of  the  saliva.  According  to  his  experiments,  as  well  as  those 
of  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gemelin,  this  fluid  is  constantly  alkaline  before, 
after,  and  during  meals,  wlien  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  regularly 
performed,  and  he  therefore  infers  that  whenever  it  is  acid,  it  is  in  an 
anormal  state,  and  is  connected  with  an  anormal  condition  of  the  stomach. 
To  determine  the  chemical  character  of  the  saliva,  a  few  sli[)s  of  turnsole 
paper  suffice.  Some  preserve  their  original  blue  color,  otliers  are  red- 
dened by  an  acid.  The  first  serve  to  determine  the  acidity  of'  the  saliva, 
the  second  or  red  slips  measure  its  alkalinity.  When  the  saliva  is  in  its 
normal  condition,  the  strip  of  red  paper  applied  tc)  the  tongue  assumes  a 
blue  tint,  while,  in  the  contrary  case,  it  remains  unaltered  :  this  is  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  :  if  we  find  the  saliva  has  lost  its  alkaline  or  normal  cha- 
racter, we  try  the  blue  paper,  and  find  either  that  the  blue  color  does  not 
change  (a  neutral  state),  or  changes  from  blue  to  red,  which  indicates  an 
acid  condition  of  the  saliva. 

The  practical  and  most  important  part  of  these  investigations  still  re- 
mains— viz.  the  condition  of  the  stomach  with  which  the  change  of  the 
saliva  from  an  alkaline  to  an  acid  state  is  connected,  which  can  only  be 
established  by  an  extensive  number  of  observations  on  the  human  body  in 
a  state  of  disease.  This  M.  Donne  has  undertaken  for  the  last  tvvo  years 
at  La  Charite,  and  the  result  of  his  experiments  convinces  him  that 
acidity  of  the  saliva  coincides  with  an  inflammatory  or  irritative  condition 
of  the  stomach,  as  contra-distinguished  from  mere  functional  disorder. 
He  details  four  cases  where  these  alterations  of  the  stomach,  indicated 
as  above,  and  by  other  symptoms,  could  be  verified  after  death  ;  also  four 
in  which  the  lesions  of  the  stomach  could  only  be  deduced  from  the  march 
of  the  disease  and  the  eflect  of  remedies. 


Hydrophobia. — In  the  short  space  of  six  days,  nine  cases  of  hydropho- 
bia were  carried  to  the  Westminster  Hospital.  A  case  occurred  at  the 
London  Hospital  about  the  same  time,  in  June.  A  man  sat  smoking  a 
pipe,  in  a  parlor  at  Stepney,  when  a  dog  ran  past  him  into  the  room  ;  some 
of  the  company  being  intimidated,  as  it  was  a  strange  dog,  the  unfortunate 
man,  in  attempting  to  draw  him  from  under  the  bench,  was  bitten.  Though 
caustic  was  immediately  applied,  nothing  availed,  and  he  soon  died. 


Medical  Esfahlishment  at  JVew  South  Wales. — By  recent  advices,  we 
learn  that  a  Commissariat  and  Military  Medical  Establishment  is  ordered 
to  bo  formed  in  that  distant  section  of  the  world,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  British  government,  the  expense  of  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  re- 
venues of  the  colony. 


Extraordinary  Birth. — In  1820,  a  poor  woman,  wife  of  a  laborer  in  the 
parish  of  Upton  Warren,  England,  had  four  living  daughters  at  one  birth. 
One  of  the  four  died  on  the  23d  of  June  last. 
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To  Correspondents. — A  Case  of  Anomalous  Tumor,  and  other  favors,  have 
been  received. 

Whole  iiutiiher  of  ileathti  in  Hopton  for  the  week  eridinp  Oct.  24,  42.     Males,  £2-r Fenmles.  20. 

Of  ctii'i'i  iii>'i'iii.  1 — iiisasles,  12— ty|>hi)iis  fever, :} — .stoppage  in  the  bowel.s,  1 — dysentery,  2— drop 
sy,  4 — throat  distemper,  1 — hoopin;?  coiiiih,  2 — infantile,  '.i — diarrhoea,  1 — convnlsiuns,  1 — intlamaia- 
tiou  of  the  howel.s,  1 — liirm  fever,  '.i — iMteinjjeratice,  1 — colic,  1 — croup,  1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICAL   TUITION. 

The  snbscrihers  have  recently  made  -some  additional  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  medical 
student.s.  A  .suitable  room  i.s  provided,  as  heretofore,  for  tiie  use  of  the  pnpils  ;  the  necessary  botiks 
are  supplied,  and  a  systematic  couise  of  study  is  re.^ommended.  i'ersonal  inslruclion  is  piven  to 
each  pupil  in  each  <<r  ti:e  seveial  departments  of  medical  knowlcdce.  Every  facility  is  provided  for 
the  cultivation  of  practical  anatotny,  which  the  present  improved  stale  of  the  law  permits.  1  his  de- 
partment will  receive  the  constant  attention  of  one  of  the  subsciibers,  who  will  always  give  sucb  aid 
and  instruction'as  the  pupils  may  need. 

The  pnpils  have  free  admission  to  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  on  Pur-rcry,  in  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University,  and  to  all  the  practice  of  the  .Massachusetts  Geneial  Hospital;  and  generally 
they  have  opportunity  to  attend  private  surt'ical  operations. 
The  terms  ate,  100  dollars  per  annum  :  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

JOHN  C.  WARREX, 
CKiJRGi:  HAY  WARD, 
Boston,  October,  18'35.  Oct  28  ENOCH   IIALK, 

J.  M.  WARREN. 

AN    EXCELLENT   CHANCE   FOR    A    PHYSICIAN. 

A  Phvsiciaiv  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  New  Hampshirt  oilers  to  sell  his  stand,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  and  rtoiirishiiiii  village,  and  no  other  physiiian  wiiliin  tive  miles.  For  further  particulars, 
inquire  of  tlie  Editor  of  this  Journal,  or  of  Ur.  Kichards,  of  Clarenumt,  iS.  H.  Oct  7 

BOYLSTON    MEDICAL   PRIZE   QUESTIONS. 

The  Boylston  Medical  (Jommiitee,  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University, 
consists  of  the  following  physicians,  viz.— John  C  Warren,  M  L). — Ituns  Wym.^n,  M.D. — (Jtor.GE 
C.  riHvrrucK,  M  D.— Jacob  liiGiiLow,  M.D. —  Walter  Chan.ning,  M.D.— John  B.  Brow.n,  M.U. — 
George  Hayward,  M.D.— Joh.v  Ka.ndai.l,  M.D. — and  Enoch  Hale,  Jr    M.D. 

At  the  ani'ual  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  Wednesday,  August  (ith,  1835,  a  premium  of  fifty 
dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  was  awarded  to  Luther  V.  Hell,  .M.D.  of  Derry,  N.  H.  for  a 
dissertation  on  the  following  question— "  W  hat  diet  can  be  selected,  which  will  insure  the  greatest 
probable  health  and  stren<;th  to  the  laborer  in  the  climate  of  New  England  ;  quantity  and  quality,  and 
tile  time  and  manner  of  taking  it,  to  be  considered." 

.Another  piemium  of  the  same  value  was  awarded  to  Usher  Parsons,  M.D.  of  Providence,  R.  I.  for 
a  dissertation  on  this  question — "  What  are  the  diagnostic  marks  of  cancer  of  the  breast;  and  is  ihia 
disease  curable  .•* " 

The  following  pri/.e  questions  for  the  year  183G  are  now  before  the  public,  viz. 

"  1st.  How  far  are  the  e.\ternal  uK^ans  of  exi)loring  the  condition  of  the  internal  organs  to  be  consi- 
dered useful  and  important  in  medical  practice.'"' 

"2d.  To  what  e.xtent  is  an  active  medical  practice  useful  in  the  common  continued  fever  of  this 
country.''" 

Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted,  post  paid,  to  John  C.  Warren,  M.D.  Boston, 
on  or  before  the  tirst  Wednesday  of  April,  1831). 

The  following  (jnesrions  are  now  olfered  for  the  year  1837,  viz. 

"  1st.    vVMiU  is  ihe  nUiiro  of  .\euralL'ia,  and  what  is  the  best  mode  of  treating  it .' " 

*'  2d.  To  what  e.Ment,  and  in  what  places,  has  Intermillent  Fever  been  indigenous  in  N.  England.'" 

Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  transmitted  as  above,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of 
April,  1837. 

The  author  of  the  successful  dissertation  on  either  of  the  above  subjects,  will  be  entitled  to  fifty 
dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  at  his  opti(Ui. 

Each  dissertation  must  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed  packet,  on  which  shall  be  written  some 
device  or  sentence,  and  within  >liall  be  eiulosed  the  author's  name  and  place  <pf  residt-nce.  The 
same  device  or  sentence  is  to  be  written  on  the  dissertation  to  which  the  packet  is  attached. 

All  unsuccessful  dissertatitms  are  dejKisiied  with  Hie  Secretary,  friuii  whom  they  may  be  obtained, 
if  called  for  within  one  year  after  they  have  been  received. 

Ily  an  order  adopted  in  the  year  1826,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  publish  annually  the  following 
votes,  viz. 

1st.  That  the  Hoard  do  not  consider  themselves  as  approving  the  doctrines  contained  in  any  of  the 
dissertations  to  wliii  li  the  premiums  may  be  adjudged. 

2d.  That  in  case  of  the  imblicaliiui  of  a  successiul  dissertation,  the  author  be  considered  as  bound 
to  print  the  above  vote  in  connection  therewith.  GEORGE  H.AYWARD,  Src'y. 

Boston,  Jia!rtist'>2,  1835.  3te3w 

Publishers  of  Newsjiapers  and  Medical  Journals,  throughout  the  United  Stales,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  give  the  above;  an  insertion. 

TUB  HO.STO.V  .MKDICAL  AND  SIJIIGICAL  JtHJKN.X  L  is  published  evt-ry  Wednesria\ ,  by  H. 
CliA.'i*,  ( 1{.  at  181  V  isjiiiig  ,>n  Street,  corner  of  Frank  I  in  Siicei,  to  whom  al!  commnnir.UKUis  must 
be  addressed, /»(»»f-/K)/(/.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D  I'.diior.  It  i.^  also  publi>h(-din  .Moiitbl>  I'arl.-,  on  the 
Isl  of  ever  V  in  )ntli,  eai'li  I'art  containing  I  lir  wcckh  niini  Iters  of  ilic  prrcding  month,  slit  died  in  a 
cover.  — Price  $3,(li)  a  year  in  advance,  .«3,.'">U  afierthre,-  months,  and  $;l,00  II'  not  paid  ivlUlin  the 
year.— Every  seventh  copy,4rratis.— Poalage  the  same  us  for  a  newspaper. 
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PETECHIAL    ERUPTION    OF    CONTAGIOUS    FEVER. 

BY     JOHN     EUSTACE,     PHYSICIAN     OF     THE     DUBLIN     FEVER     HOSPITAL. 

In  the  contagious  fever  of  this  country,  there  is  not  a  more  constant 
symptom  than  petechial  eruption  ;  it  may  indeed  be  considered  as  diag- 
nostic of  contagious  fever,  ior  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other 
febrile  disease  of  tliis  chmate  attended  with  it.  I  liave  been  led,  there- 
fore, in  all  cases  to  give  very  close  attention  to  the  state  of  tlie  petechial 
eruption  in  fever.  Too  lilile  stress  has,  I  tliink,  been  laid  on  tlie  consi- 
deration of  this  symptom  ;  it  has  geneially  been  considered  as  a  matter 
of  lilile  im|)ortance,  or  as  merely  indicating  a  greater  degree  of  contagion, 
or  as  a  symptom  of  fever  from  which  very  liltle  or  no  [)ractical  indication 
could  be  drawn.  I  am  not  of  this  opinion,  and  I  beg  leave  here  to  in- 
troduce a  few  remaiks  on  these  eruptions. 

1  have  constantly  observed  two  forms  of  petechise  to  attend  fever  ;  the 
one,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  measles,  I  may  call  the  morbillous^ — the 
oiher  is  allied  to  tlie  purpura  haemorrhagica  of  Willan.  The  first  has 
been  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Huxham,  where  he  says,  ''  that  the 
skin  looked  soujetimes  as  if  it  had  been  marbled  or  variegated  with  a 
color  like  that  of  the  measles,  but  more  dull  and  lurid."  This  is  exactly 
the  appearance  of  this  form  of  petechise  ;  it  generally  makes  its  appearance 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day  of  the  fever  ;  it  is  first  seen  on  the 
shoulders,  neck,  and  breast,  whence  it  spreads  over  the  whole  body  ;  the 
hands  and  the  face  are  the  parts  last  affected.  It  is  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct. It  is  not  papular,  having  only  the  appearance  of  being  elevated. 
At  an  uncertain  period  it  terminates  in  resolution,  leaving  no  trace  on 
the  skin. 

The  other  form,  the  purpura  haemorrhagica,  is  found  at  all  periods  of 
the  fever,  and  it  is  either  found  |)ure  or  mixed  with  the  morbillous.  It 
consists  in  a  number  of  small  ecchymosed  spots  resembling  flea-bites  on 
all  parts  of  the  bc)dy,  frequently  very  conspicuous  on  the  legs  ;  these  spots 
are  of  various  sizes,  having  well-defined  edges,  and  passing  into  larger 
blotches  and  vibices.  They  become  gradually  paler  before  they  dis- 
appear. 

Frotn  attentive  observation  of  these  two  forms  of  petechise,  and  of  the 
fevers  with  which  I  have  found  them  respectively  connected,  I  have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  symptomatic  of  diiferent  slates  of  ty- 
phous fever.  If  we  suppose  fever  to  consist  in  a  disordered  action  of 
the  nervous  ftinclion,  to  be  a  disease  of  the  innervation,  which  I  believe 
it  to  be,  we  shall  find  in  support  of  this  opinion  that  in  one  of  its  forms  it 
usually  commences  with  disordered  feelings   referable  to  the  seat  of  the 
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ganglionic  system  and  its  nerves,  in  the  epigastrium.  The  organs  which 
derive  their  nerves  of  organic  life  from  these  gnngha  hecome  at  the  same 
lime  disordered  in  their  functions,  from  the  moihid  (  hange  in  their  oriianic 
sensibihty  ;  and  that  state  which  has  been  called  gastric  or  hepatic 
fever  is  induced.  It  is  in  this  form  of  fever  that  the  morbUbus  petechias 
make  their  appearance,  and  denote  the  fever  to  he  confined  to  the  epi- 
gastric centre,  to  the  viscera  whi(  h  derive  their  nerves  from  the  ganglia 
of  organic  hfe.  At  this  time  the  e[)igastrium  is  invariably  painful  on  pres- 
sure, and  often  to  the  lightest  toucli.  It  is  only  when  the  fever  has  either 
commenced  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  encephalon,  or  has  extended  to 
it  from  the  former — when  in  either  case  the  functions  of  sensation  and 
the  intellectual  functions  have  become  disordered — that  the  petechial 
purpura  kcemorrhagica  is  to  be  found. 

The  most  usual  fever  in  this  country  consists  of  these  two  forms 
blended,  commencing  a  ganglionic  fever  with  morbillous  petechiae  ;  in  its 
progress  the  febrile  action  extends  to  the  brain,  and  the  purpural  petechiae 
make  their  appearance,  and  are  either  found  intermixed  with  the  morbil- 
lous, or  these  latter  have  become  much  altered  ;  are  of  a  higher  color, 
passing  from  a  faint  red  to  pm-ple  ;  are  more  defined  at  their  edges,  and 
possessing  more  of  the  character  of  ecchymosis  ;  these  changes  mark  a 
more  severe  disease.  The  decline  of  the  petechiae,  when  gradual,  cor- 
responds with  the  decrease  of  the  fever  ;  but  when  it  occurs  suddenly, 
symptoms  of  debility  have  set  in,  and  it  inrlicates  a  fatal  termination. 
The  symptom's  which  attend  these  two  forms  of  contagious  fever  can 
never  be  confounded.  The  ganglionic  fever  frequently  runs  its  course 
without  any  attendant  cerebral  disturbance  ;  its  syfuptoms  then  are,  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  and  [)ain  on  pressure  at  the  epigastrium,  scippressed 
secretions,  loaded  tongue,  great  thirst,  headache  in  the  forehead  and  tecn- 
ples,  morbillous  petechice^  frequent  pulse  and  prostration  of  strength. 
When  the  febrile  action  has  extended  to  the  brain,  another  set  of  symp- 
toms take  their  rise  ;  wakefulness  succeeded  by  coma,  muttering,  delirium, 
deafness,  imperfect  utterance,  subsultus,  purpural  petechioi^  blotches  and 
vibices,  passive  hemorrhages,  involuntary  discharges,  and  gangrene,  con- 
stituting typhus  in  its  worst  form.  The  fever  is  often  in  its  origin  cere- 
bral, and  is  then  attended  with  purpural  [)ete{hiae  only,  and  never  in  this 
case,  a?  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  either  intermixed  with,  or  suc- 
ceeded by,  the  morbillous  ;  even  although  the  abdominal  viscera,  as  is 
often  the  case,  should  be  consecutively  attacked  in  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

Holding  these  views  of  fever,  I  consider  the  petechial  eruption  in  every 
case  to  be  diagnostic  of  the  nature  of  the  fever,  and  as  whatever  assists 
our  diagnosis  is  a  step  c;ained  in  the  treaicnent,  I  shall  feel  much  gratified 
if  the  observations  of  others  should  confirm  my  views. 

Acting  on  these  principles  in  the  treatment,  and  not  considering  fever 
to  be  in  its-  [)roximate  cause  an  inflammatory  disease,  I  avow  myself 
adverse  to  much  bloodletting.  Yet  considering  that  uneqtial  distributions 
of  blood  take  place,  and  that  pariirular  onians  frequently  suffer  from 
inflaum)atory  action  iii  the  course  of  fever,  I  have  foutid  the  abstraction 
of  blo(Kl  locally,  and  in  small  quantity,  quite  suflicient  for  the  relief  of 
those  organs,  leaving  at  the  same  lime  the  system  uninjured  by  the  loss  ; 
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for  I  always  hold  in  view  the  absolute  necessity  of  supporting  the  strength, 
to  enable  the  patient  to  go  through  the  disease. — Lancet. 


CASES    OF    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS. 

Dr.  John  Watson,  of  the  New  York  Dispensary,  relates,  in  the  October 
No.  of  the  U.  S.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  the  following  cases,  which 
strikingly  exhibit  the  virulent  nature  of  venereal  diseases,  and  their  strong 
tendency  to  hereditary  transnnission. 

Case  I. — In  the  summer  of  1833,  I  attended  a  sailor's  wife,  who, 
while  pregnant,  had  contracted  gonorrhoea  from  her  husband.  Under  an 
ordinary  course  of  treatment,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  discharge  in  both  hus- 
band and  wife  had  ceased,  or  at  least,  had  so  far  diminished  they  they 
quit  the  use  of  medicine.  I  informed  the  woman  of  the  danger  to  which 
her  child  would  be  exposed,  if  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  re- 
maining at  its  birth.  She  resumed  the  medicine  for  a  time,  and  finally 
informed  me  that  she  had  no  morbid  discharge — no  difficulty  in  micturi- 
tion, nor  any  other  symptom  of  the  disease  remaining.  A  month  or  so 
afterwards  she  was  confined.  I  did  not  attend  her  at  the  time,  but  the 
husband  afterwards  informed  me,  that  soon  after  birth,  the  child  had  se- 
vere ophthalmia,  and  that  it  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes. 

Case  II. — Alice  Kenneda,  aged  nine  months,  was  brought  to  the 
Dispensary  January  2d,  1835.  For  four  weeks  afterbirth,  she  had 
been  apparently  healthy,  but  afterwards  became  covered  with  an  eruption, 
which  has  continued  ever  since.  The  child  is  cachectic  ;  the  eruption 
has  degenerated  into  flat  extensive  mucous  sores;  one  of  the  eyes  is  turn- 
ed, and  the  patient  is  subject  to  convulsions.  The  mother  stated  that 
about  six  years  ago  she  had  the  venereal  disease,  for  which  she  had 
been  put  on  an  imperfect  course  of  mercury.  But  with  the  exception  of 
frequent  rheumatic  pains,  she  has  never  since  had  any  other  evidence  of 
the  disease  about  her,  than  as  it  appears  in  her  progeny.  She  has  had 
two  children,  the  first  of  which  died  soon  after  birth,  with  an  eruption  on 
it  similar  to  that  of  the  present  case. 

I  put  both  mother  and  child  on  a  mild  alterative  course,  but  the  infant 
slowly  dwindled  away,  and  died  about  the  first  of  March. 

Case  III. — Elizabeth  Hen)mans,  an  English  woman,  aged  43,  had 
syphilitic  symptoms  about  seven  years  ago.  These  went  off  without  any 
regular  treatment.  But  the  disease  soon  afterwards  manifested  itself  in  a 
constitutional  form,  and  was  subdued  by  a  course  of  mercury.  The  dis- 
ease was  not  eradicated  ;  for  ever  since,  the  patient  has  at  intervals  an 
eruption  of  pustules,  surrounded  by  copper-colored  blotches.  She  has 
also  pains  in  her  bones,  and  particularly  in  her  forehead.  Within  this 
period,  she  has  had  three  children,  two  ol  whom  were,  at  birth,  of  a 
jaundiced  hue,  had  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and  survived  but  a  few  days. 
The  third  child  is  still  living.  He  is  a  lusty  little  boy,  enjoying  tolerably 
good  health,  but,  like  his  mother,  he  is  cross-eyed,  and  subject  to  occa- 
sional eruptions.  So  far  as  I  could  observe  them,  the  spots  had  the 
appearance  of  eczema,  and  would  not  have  been  taken  as  the  result  of 
hereditary  syphilis. 
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Case  IV. — P.  M.,  four  or  five  years  ago,  was  a  patient  of  ilie  New 
York  Hospital,  adniilled  for  syphilis.  He  was  ap[)aremly  cured  of  the 
disease  ;  and  with  t!ie  exr-epiion  of  0(>casional  pains  in  ihe  c  hest,  attended 
with  rough,  and  a  disposition  to  be  easily  aifected  by  changes  of  weather, 
he  has  been  tolerably  well  ever  since.  He  has  been  married  between 
three  and  four  years,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  his  wife  has  always  been 
healthy.  Their  first  child  died  soon  after  birth,  all  covered  with  erup- 
tions ;  and  the  second,  at  present  about  six  rnonihs  old,  has  had  two  or 
three  crops  of  vesicular  eruption,  the  first  of  which  broke  out  eight  or  ten 
days  after  the  child  was  vaccinated.  The  affection  of  the  skin  is  usually 
preceded  by  indisposition,  which  lasts  a  few  days.  The  child's  general 
health  is  apparently  good,  and  at  present  it  has  none  of  the  eruption 
upon  it. 

Case  V. — Thoinas  Dudley,  four  months  old,  was  brought  to  the  Dis- 
pensary, June  24ih,  with  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis.  The  father 
had  had  the  secondary  form  of  the  disease,  afFeciing  his  skin  at  intervals, 
for  more  than  three  years.  The  mother,  within  sau)e  lime,  had  had  both 
primary  and  secondary  sores,  and  was  treated  with  sarsaparilla  and  mer- 
cury, without  l)eing  thoroughly  cured.  She  has  had  three  children  since 
her  marriage,  that  is,  since  the  first  existence  of  the  affection.  One  of 
these  died  on  the  day  of  its  birth,  a  second  before  it  had  completed  its 
third  month, — both  with  the  eruption  on  the  skin.  •  The  present  i  hild 
has  had  the  peculiar  small,  red,  and  scaly  blotches,  so  often  seen  in  infants 
affected  with  this  disease.  The  spots  have  existed  about  a  month.  Tiiey 
are  generally  diffused,  but  most  abundant  about  the  nates  and  groin.  The 
skin,  where  not  beset  with  spots,  has  a  dirty,  brownish  yellow  tinge. 
Around  the  mouth,  and  especially  on  the  lower  lip,  the  eruption  appears 
to  be  vesicular,  or,  at  any  rale,  moistened  ;  and  the  integu(uents  there 
are  puckered  up,  so  as  apparently  to  contract  the  n)Outh.  The  child  is 
cachetic,  and  has  a  |)hthisicky  cough.  The  mother,  though  at  present 
free  from  sores,  is  troubled  with  syj)hilitic  pains. 

I  put  her  on  the  use  of  Plummer's  pill  and  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
and  the  child  was  directed  to  have  small  and  repeated  doses  of  the  hy- 
drarg.  c.  creta,  and  the  frequent  use  of  warm  baths. 

By  the  30ih  of  June  the  eruption  appeared  to  be  declining  ;  and  on  the 
14ih  of  July  it  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  general  surface  was  re- 
suming its  healthy  color. 

Case  VI. — In  the  mouth  of  March  last,  I  was  called  lo  see  Mrs.  Mc 
Clu>kie,  who  had  for  some  lime  been  under  ireatmerit  by  another  physi- 
cian. Several  parts  oi  her  body  were  set  with  a  secondary  syphilitic 
eruption.  The  spots  were  small  and  covered  with  minute  scales,  and  ihe 
patient  had  acute  iritis  of  the  left  eye.  These  symptoips  had  all  appeared 
since  her  confinement,  whi<h  had  ha|)pened  si\  or  eight  weeks  previous. 
Her  child,  before  the  attac  k,  had  shown  no  uiarks  of  disease.  But  I  now 
found  the  scaly  eru[)tion  extending  to  the  infant.  Its  skin,  too,  was  of 
the  dusky  yellow  tinge,  already  noticed  in  a  previous  (  ase.  The  woman 
had  not  been  married  quite  a  year,  and  she  informed  me  that  soon  alter 
her  niarriage  she  had  a  slight  purulent  discharge,  whi<h  lasted  a  lew 
days,  but  she  was  not  aware  of  any  primary  sores.  I  alterwards  ques- 
lioued  the  father,  who  acknowledged  that,  not  long  before  his  marriage, 
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he  liad  been  under  treatment  for  the  venerea!  disease  ;  was  treated  by  a 
respectable  surgeon  of  Dublin  ;  went  through  what  was  considered  a 
thorough  alterative  course  ;  had  no  sores  about  liiru  v\hen  married  ;  and 
had  not  experienred  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  since. 

The  mother  and  child  were  treated  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  case 
fifth,  and  with  the  same  result.  The  eruption,  however,  became  for  a 
time  very  abundant  on  the  child,  particularly  about  the  nates,  groins, 
ba(  k  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  flexures  of  the  knee  and  elbow.  The  cuticle 
on  most  of  these  places  was  at  one  time  abraded,  the  surface  much  in- 
flamed, and  the  child  was  much  exhausted  by  the  consequent  irritation. 
But  on  the  alterative  course,  aided  with  anodynes,  and  the  use  of  a  solu- 
tion of  lunar  caiistic  as  a  wash,  for  which  the  alkaline  lotion  was  after- 
wards substituted,  the  eru[)iion  disappeared.  It  was  followed  by  a  mild 
attack  of  pneumonia,  and  from  this  also  the  child  recovered. 

Case  VII. — Joseph  Daily,  aged  six  months,  was  brought  to  the  Dis- 
pensary on  the  17ih  of  July,  with  syphilitic  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
the  two  former  cases.  The  disease  was  inherited  from  tlie  mother.  The 
child's  head  was  deformed  ;  features  wrinkled  and  withered  up  ;  swellings 
and  eruptions  generally  diffused,  but  most  abundant  on  the  nates  ;  eyes 
both  inflamed.  Parent  and  child  put  on  the  same  course  as  the  preced- 
ing cases.      Result  not  ascertained. 

Cases  VIII.,  IX.  and  X. — On  the  22d  of  June,  I  was  called  to  a 
family  in  Grand  Street,  consisting  of  a  woman  (Mrs.  Merthrop,  aged  21), 
her  child,  a  hoy  six  months  old,  and  a  little  girl  aged  2  years,  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  M.  They  had  all  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  the  appearance  of  which 
led  me  to  believe  it  sy[)hilitic.  The  mother  had  small  scaly  spots  on  her 
neck  and  chest,  and  if  I  recollect  rightly,  it  was  pretty  general,  though 
not  thickly  set  on  her  limbs.  Her  infant  bad  an  eruption  about  its  mouth, 
and  was  covered  vviih  round  discolored  spots,  whi(  h,  at  first  view,  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  water  blisters  recenilv  broken,  and  rendered  level 
with  the  skin.  But  on  closer  examination,  there  was  no  vesication  to  be 
seen.  The  surface  of  the  spots  was  dark  and  studded  with  minute  scales. 
The  other  patient,  the  little  girl,  had  been  ill  from  her  birth,  and  had 
never  had  the  use  of  her  left  eye.  The  surface  of  her  body  was  also 
marked  with  the  eruption. 

The  woman  inforrned  me  that  she  had  never  had  any  primary  symp- 
toms on  her  private  parts,  that  the  eruption  had  appeared  first  upon  her 
infant,  who,  for  some  days  after  birth,  had  been  nursed  by  Mrs.  M.'s 
sister,  the  mother  of  the  little  girl.  This  woman  had  for  a  long  lime 
labored  under  the  venereal  disease,  and  had  been  inefl^eclually  treated  for 
it  at  Bellevue.  She  had  communirated  it  to  her  own  progeny,  and  no 
doubt  the  disease  was  also  conuntjnicated  to  Mrs.  Merthrop's  child  by 
the  breast,  and  from  hiu)  in  turn  it  was  extended  to  the  mother.  I  put 
the  latter  on  the  use  of  Plummer's  pill,  and  the  decoction.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cliildren  took,  as  an  alterative,  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  mother  and  infant  were  free  from  all  eruption,  but  so 
recently  as  the  first  of  the  present  month,  the  little  girl  had  still  some  of 
it  upon  her.     It  existed  at  the  nates  in  the  form  of  intertrigo. 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  cases,  what  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  them  ? 
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1st. — That  where  a  pregnant  female  beconnes  affected  with  gonorrhoea, 
the  subsidence  of  the  discharge,  and  the  disappearance  of  all  the  other 
ordinary  external  sycnptonns  of  the  disease,  even  for  many  weeks  prior  to 
the  delivery,  are  not  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the  infant  will  not  be 
contamin.ited. 

2d. — That  when  a  female  has  the  venereal  disease  in  her  systein  in  a 
latent  form,  she  may  have  children  born  with  a  sy[)hiliiic  eruption  upon 
them  ;  or  the  eruption  may  break  out  soon  after  birth  ;  or  at  the  expiration 
of  several  weeks,  or,  lastly,  not  until  soaie  accidental  disorder  occurs  to 
make  it  manifest. 

3rd. — That  the  mother  still  continuing  to  bear  children,  each  subse- 
quent child  will  be  affected  with  the  disease  in  a  degree  milder  than  the 
former  child,  until  finally  the  evidences  of  a  syphilitic  contamination 
become  equivocal  and  confused. 

4th. — That  in  infants  the  disease,  though  extending  to  other  parts,  is 
most  disposed  to  affect  the  skin,  and  that  the  portions  of  the  skin  inost 
severely  affected,  are  at  the  nates,  groin,  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  the 
mouth,  and  eyelids.  The  children  severely  affected,  are  generally  ca- 
chectic, and  the  skin  has  a  dusky,  brownish  yellow  tinge,  which,  taken 
with  the  eruption,  may  be  considered  characteristic.  The  most  connnon 
form  of  eruption  in  children  consists  of  rounded  and  flattened  spots  of  a 
copper  or  chestnut  color,  more  or  less  deep.  These  are  sometimes  dry, 
and  studded  with  minute  scales.  Or  if  the  eruption  appears  near  the 
joints,  or  at  the  folds  of  the  skin,  where  one  part  rubs  against  another, 
the  surface  becomes  broken  and  moist,  sending  forth  a  serous  fluid,  and 
presenting  the  usual  appearances,  when  the  spots  are  large,  of  eczema 
intertrigo.  • 

5th. — That  the  disease  may  be  extended  from  the  infant  to  its  nurse, 
and  produce  a  diffuse  cutaneous  eruption  on  the  latter,  without  any  other 
primary  sore  than  an  abrasion  of  the  nipple. 

6th. — That  a  husband  who  has  recently  had  the  venereal  disease,  al- 
though considering  himself  cured,  and  without  any  external  sore  about 
him,  may  nevertheless  cotumunicate  the  disease  to  his  wife  and  offspring  ; 
and  that  the  longer  the  period  between  the  subsidence  of  venereal  symp- 
toms in  the  husband,  and  his  communication  with  the  fecnale,  the  less 
will  be  the  risk  of  her  having  the  disease. 

Lastly. — I  have  reason  to  suspect,  but  do  not  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  a 
father,  who,  at  some  previous  period,  has  had  venereal  symptoms,  may 
communicate  the  disease  to  his  offspring,  without  producing  any  external 
marks  of  its  existence  in  his  w  ife. 
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[If,  in  the  following  paper,  our  correspondent  has  really  drawn  up  a  nar- 
rative of  his  own  ill  treatment,  at  the  hands  of  a  man  identified  with  the 
regular  profession  of  (his  orderly  Commonwealth,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  exhibition  of  selfishness,  as^ide  from  ail  considerations  of  igno- 
rance concealed,  proves  thai  his  counsellor's  reputation  is  suspended  by 
a  single  hair. — Ed.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — The  (bllovving  casK  is  related  lor  ilie  purpose  of  directing  attention 
to  l[ie  much  neglected,  though    very  imporlanl  subject  of  medical  police 
in  relation  to  consultations. 

Case. — A  boy  falls  from  a  tree  some  15  or  20  feet  to  the  ground, 
strikes  the  anterior  external  point  of  the  shoulder,  very  probably,  upon  a 
stone  or  rock.  The  consequence  is,  a  severe  contusion  of  the  soft  parts 
at  this  point,  and  a  fracture  of  the  nee  k  of  the  humerus.  Symptoms. — 
There  is  much  swelling,  uiih  discoloration,  and  a  large  ecchymosis  at  the 
anterior  external  point  of  the  shoulder.  The  outer  fragcnent  of  the  bone 
is  displaced  forward  about  half  an  inch  by  strong  contraction  of  the  pec- 
toral rnuscle,  so  as,  together  with  the  swelling,  to  produce  considerable 
deformity  of  the  shoulder.  There  is  a  depression  behind  and  beneath 
the  acromion  process.  The  humerus  hangs  loosely  by  the  side,  tlie  fore- 
arm flexed  to  a  right  angle  with  it.  The  anii  can  be  moved  backward 
and  forward  without  resistance,  and  with  rather  obscure  crepitus,  but  by 
rotating  the  bone  a  little  in  combination  with  this  motion,  a  distinct  jerk 
of  tlie  external  fragment,  with  harsh  grating  of  the  fractured  surfaces,  is 
felt  by  the  hand  applied  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

The  friends  being  much  agitated  and  alarmed  by  the  suffering  of  the 
patient  previous  to  and  during  the  examination,  are  extremely  impatient 
to  have  ''  the  bone  set  ;  "  and  when  informed  by  the  physician  in  attend- 
ance that  the  only  reduction  necessary  in  the  case,  would  be  effected  and 
maintained  by  the  application  of  the  proper  dressings,  they  request  that  a 
consulting  physician  be  called  in  before  the  dressinics  are  applied,  to  which 
the  attending  physician  readily  consents.  The  fragments  of  the  bone 
being  then  in  apposition,  and  the  arm  in  an  easy  position,  the  patient  re- 
mains tranquil,  except  an  occasional  spasnj  of  the  pectoralis  major  dis- 
places the  exterior  fragment  forward,  when  the  pain  is  renewed. 

The  consulting  gentleman,  a  man  of  respectable  standing  and  much 
professional  experience,  presently  arrives  ;  and  immediately  on  taking 
hold  of  the  shoulder,  pronounces  it  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  forward 
(memini,  directly  in  face  and  eyes  of  the  producing  cause),  and  makes 
an  attempt  at  reduction.  The  complaints  of  tlie  boy  being  loud  and 
reiterated,  the  physician  soon  desists  from  the  trial.  At  this  moment 
arrived  another,  a  highly  distinguished  medical  gentleman,  who  happened 
incidentally  to  be  called.  After  a  little  further  examination,  the  consult* 
ing  physician  modifies  his  diagnosis,  and  says  that  "  the  edge  of  the  gle- 
noid cavity  may  be  broken  off,  so  as  to  let  the  head  of  the  humerus  roll 
forward  a  little  out  of  place,  or  if  any  bone  is  broken  it  must  be  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula."  The  distinguished  gentleman  who 
had  just  come  in,  is  then  requested  to  exauiine  the  shoulder,  but  the  con- 
sulting physician,  with  characteristic  courtesy,  retains  his  hold  of  the 
limb,  and  gives  him  no  opportunity  to  do  so. 

To  make  the  matter  short,  however,  it  is  agreed  that  such  dressings 
should  be  a[)plied  as  would  retain  the  parts  in  as  natural  and  easy  a  posi- 
tion as  possible,  and  that  it  be  left  with  suitable  medicinal  appliances  until 
the  swelling  subsides,  when  the  after  treatment  may  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  existing  indications. 

The  dressing  being  finished,  the  distinguished  gentleman  departs.  The 
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consulting  physician  soon  after  leaves  the  house,  not  a  word  being  said 
by  any  one  about  his  further  attendance.  Tlie  [jhysician  first  called  and 
first  in  attendance,  when  about  to  leave,  said  to  the  father  of  the  boy, 
"  You  will  of  course  expect  me  to  lake  ciinrge  of  the  case,  and  I 
will  see  hini  again  to-morrow  morning."  To  whith  the  father  replied, 
"  he  had  no  particular  preference  aniong  the  physicians,  he  was  but  liiile 

acquainted  vviih  either  of  them  ;    but  Dr. (ihe  consulting  physician) 

"  told  him,  after  he  went  out  of  doors,  that  he  would  see  the  boy  again 
in  the  morning  and  take  care  of  the  case — and  since  the  doctor  had  agreed 
to  come,  he  could  not  very  well  then  alter  the  arrangement."  '^  Very 
well,"  says  the  attending  physician,  "  if  such  an  arrangement  has  been 
made,  and  he  chooses  to  take  the  case  under  sue  h  circumstances,  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say.     The  patient  is  his." 

The  above  is  a  simple  narration  of  the  material  facts  and  circumstances 
in  the  case. 

Now,  sir,  I  desire  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  professional  eti- 
quette in  cases  of  consuhaiion.      In  order  to  maintain    harmony  with  our 
brethren,  it  would  seem  that  some  prevailing  principles  of  conduct,  some 
established  rules  of  decorum,  should  be  observed  by  consulting,  towards 
attending  physicians.      Cases  are   frequently  occurring,  in   many  plates, 
where   patients   are   unceremoniously  transferred    from  the  hands  of  the 
regular  attendant  to  those  of  the  physician  called   in   only  for  counsel  ; 
while  the  causes  of  the  transfer,  or  the  means  by  which  it  is  effected,  are 
entirely  concealed  from  the  forcner.     Hence  jealousies  arise,  and  a  stale 
of  feeling  is  produced   sincerely  to   be  regretted  by  every  member  who 
has  any  regard  for  the  honor  or  respectability  of  his  profession.      Does 
not  every  case,  of  right  and  from  courtesy^  belong  to  the  physician  first 
called,  until  a  different  arrangement   is   made  between  himself  and   the  ' 
other  parties  ^  or,  at  least,  a  desire  for  a  change  of  attendants  is  cotnmu- 
nicated  to  him  ?     Shall  it  be  considered  honorable  for  a  physician  to  hold 
secret  interviews  with  the  friends  of  a  patient  on  whose  case  he  is  called 
to  advise,  for  the  purpose,  whenever  in  his  power  to  do  it,  of  purloining 
the  case  from  his  unsuspecting  brother  ?     Does  it  comport  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  professedly  liberal  and   high-minded  profession,  for  its  members 
to  grasp,  with   the  rapacity  of  hyaenas,  at  every  case   that  comes  within 
their  reach,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others,  or  even  of  the  civilities  due 
from  one   gentleman  to  another  ?     If  patients  or  friends   desire  a  change 
of  medical  attendants,  the  thing  may  be  easily  and  amicably  efltu'ted  ;  no 
gentleman,  certainly,  would  object  to  gratifying  their  wishes.     But,  not- 
withstanding, abuse   of  privilege   in   this   respect   is   practised,  in   some 
places  in  the  country,  to  a  disgraceful  extent.     The   writer  has   known 
numerous  instances,  where  patients  have  been  clandestinely  decoyed  from 
the  hands  of  highly  respectable  and  skilful   practitioners,  by  the  cupidity 
and  arts  of  some  consulting  and  secretly  ofTicious  neighbor. 

Such  practices  are  productive  of  nothing  but  hostility  in  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  ;  consultations  ere  thus  rendered  offensive  and  even  odious; 
and  instead  of  administering  to  the  relief  of  suffering  hun>nniiy,  they  but 
too  often  aggravate  the  miseries  of  the  patient,  and  are  shunned  l>y  the 
medical  attendant  as  he  would  a  pestilence.     The  character  of  the  pro- 
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fpssion  is  tfiiis  dofrraded  froiu  the  dif{nity  "  of  a  learned  body  ofsavans," 
to  a  level  vviih  Hine-serviiig  and  mere  ennry  knnves. 

How  can  ihe  jealousies  and  dissensions  of  medical  men  (for  which 
they  are  notorious  the  woild  over)  be  avoided  ?  Doubtless  the  violation 
of  consuliing;  privileges  is  a  fertile  source  of  them. 

You,  Mr.  Editor,  and  sonieof  your  gifted  correspondents,  are  compe- 
tent to  set  this  matter  in  its  proper  light  before  the  profession,  and  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  to  c«rrect  the  evil.  Among  the  muliipru  ily  of  other 
topics  of  absorbing  interest,  the  subject  of  medical  police,  especially  in 
relation  to  consultations,  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  At  least  it  has 
not  been  presented  in  sue  h  a  nianner,  and  through  such  channels  of  com- 
munication, as  to  produce  a  decided  influence  on  the  profession  at  large. 
Will  riot  some  genileman  favor  your  readers  with  an  exposition  of  the 
rules  of  professional  etiquette  observed  in  considtations  in  the  melro[)olis 
of  our  Slate,  where  the  medical  profession  is  distinguished  for  harmony 
in  its  councils,  as  well  as  for  connnandiug  talent  and  accom[)lished  eru- 
dition .''  Let  your  rules  of  decorum  be  [)roruulgated  through  the  columns 
of  the  medical  journals  ;  let  the  subject  be  broadly  discussed,  and  the 
sense  of  the  profession  had  upon  it  ;  not  invidiously,  but  in  its  general 
application,  so  that  some  fixed  principles  and  wholesome  practices  may 
grow  out  of  it.  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Worcester^  Mass.  Oct.  25//i,  1835.  Wm.  Workman. 
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[To  show  that  we  are  willing  to  oblige  all  parties,  the  annexed  commu- 
nication is  admitted,  although  full  of  criticisms  upon  a  note  of  our  own 
writing,  which  we  discover  no  sort  of  reason  for  altering. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, —  In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  dated  Oct.  21st,  under  the 
head  of  Dental  Surgery,  you  present  the  report  of  a  Conmiittee  of  the 
Counsellors  of  the  Mass.  Medii  al  Society,  relative  to  certain  resolutions 
offered  at  a  regidar  meeting  of  the  Board  in  May  last  ;  and  in  your  pre- 
fatory remarks  to  that  communication,  you  state  that, 

''  A  resolution  was  laid  before  the  Counsellors  of  the  Mass.  Med.  So- 
ciety in  May  last,  wjiich  had  for  its  ol)ject  an  elevation  of  the  practising 
dentist  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine— making  mechanical  skill  in  a  particular  department  of  surgery, 
equal  to  the  ai  quisition  of  abstract  science,"  and  that  "  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  woidd,  in  fact,  have  been  the  declaration  of  a  learned  body' 
of  savans,  that  a  knowledge  of  dentistry,  alone,  was  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  that  pertains  to  the  healing  art." 

Now,  sir,  I  am  confident,  that  if  you  had  seen  and  read  the  three  re- 
solutions which  were  referred  to  the  above-named  committee,  you  could 
not  have  made  such  a  statement,  but  would  have  introduced  the  subject 
with  remarks  calculated  to  convey  very  different  impressions  from  those 
in  the  Journal,  above  quoted. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  tenor  or  spirit  of  those  resolutions  which 
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aimed  to  "  an  elevation  of  ilie  prnctising  dentist  to  all  the  privileges  and 
imaiunilies  of  the  practiiionrT  of  medicine  " — unless  he  shall  have  com- 
plied vvidi  the  reqnisiiions  of  the  Massaclinselts  Medical  Society  in  ob- 
taining a  medical  education,  and  thereby  have  become  entitled  to  these 
privileges,  &c*.  whether  he  confine  himself  to  one  brtinch  of  his  [)rorHs- 
sion,  or  practise  in  all.  There  was  no  comparing  of  ''  mechanical  skill 
to  the  acquisition  of  abstract  science  "  in  eiiher  of  the  resolutions.  They 
we^e  drawn  up  by  an  individual  who  would  be  am«ng  the  last  to  think  of 
representing  "  that  a  knowledge  of  dentistry,  alone,"  or  any  other  de- 
partment of  surgery  or  medicine,  alone^  '*  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  that 
pertains  to  the  healing  art." 

The  resolutions  were  prepared  to  be  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  at  their  last  annual  meeting.  They  were  shown  to  se- 
veral distinguished  members  of  that  Society,  and  were  fully  and  unquali- 
fiedly approved  by  them.  There  was  not  time  to  bring  them  before  the 
meeting  ;  and  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  the  members  just  alluded  to, 
they  were  laid  before  the  Board  of  Counsellors.  The  Committee  of  that 
Board  have  discussed  the  subject  of  them,  not  perhaps  in  a  manner,  in 
all  respects,  according  exactly  with  the  sentiment  of  the  author  of  those 
resolutions,  but  they  have  expressed  the  same  opinions  in  their  report, 
with  regard  to  the  main  objects  ;  and  the  measure  which  the  Counsellors 
have  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Society,  by  the  acceptance  of  that 
report,  is  such,  and  such  only,  as  was  {)roposed  in  the  resolutions 
themselves. 

The  only  difference,  therefore,  is  that,  that  Committee,  after  giving 
the  matter  a  candid  and  faithful  examination,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  object  proposed  by  ihe  resolutions  would  be  obtained  by  the 
amendment,  or  alteration  of  a  single  By-Law  of  the  Society,  which  mea- 
sure they  accordifigly  recoiDniended. 

Relying  on  your  candor,  therefore,  and  trusting  that  you  will  willingly 
correct  any  erroneous  impressions  which  your  remarks  in  the  Journal 
shall  have  made  on  the  minds  of  "  the  advocates  of  order  and  method  in 
the  arrangement  of  useful  knowledge,"  you  are  requested  to  insert  this 
explanation  in  the  next  number  of  your  Journal,  and  oblige 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant,  J.  F.  F. 

Boston,  October  24th,  1835. 


LECTURE    ON    ONANISM.* 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

That  the  vice  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  calling  forth  this  lecture 
has  long  existed  to  a  deplorable  extent,  and  that,  as  civilization  has  pro- 
p;ressed,  and  society  has  become  more  and  more  artificial,  it  has  fright- 
fully increased,  does  not,  we  think,  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  medical  pro- 
fession have,  at  all  events,  long  seen  and  lamented  its  ravages.  But 
what  could  they  do  .-*     And  what,  indeed,  could  be  done  by  anybody  .'' 


*  A  Lecture  to  Young  Men.     By  Svlvkster  Gr*ham,  Public  Lecturer  on  the  Science  of  Human 
Life.    Providence.    Weeden  &  Cory.    1834.     12mo.    pp.  80. 
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On  this  question,  not  only  medical  men,  but  the  rest  of  the  world,  are 
divided  in  opinion.  One  class  nuiiriuiin — and  no  doubt  wiih  the  uinmst 
sincerity — that  to  touch  the  subject  is  but  to  make  things  worse.  They 
would  ask,  jierhaps,  in  the  emphatic  lanti;uage  of  Scrij)ture — ^'  Can  one 
take  live  coals  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burnt  .''  "  They  even  carry  their 
cautions  so  far,  in  this  matter,  ifiat  they  are  sometimes  slow  to  make 
those  inquiries  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  some  of  their  un- 
fortunate patients. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  the  community,  including  a  few  medical 
men,  who  entertain  very  different  sentiments.  They  believe  that  the 
silent  course  has  long  enough  been  tried  ;  that  the  evil  in  question,  which 
lias  been  increased  by  this  long  silence,  and  sometimes  by  connivance, 
must  be  encountered,  and  that  speedily.  With  them  the  only  question 
which  remains,  is — not,  shall  the  evil  be  met  .''  for  that  is  settled  ;  but 
''  In  what  manner  shall  we  nieet  it  ?  " 

One  of  the  forms  of  meeting  those  whom  it  is  desirable  to  address  on 
this  subject,  is  by  lecture.  Another  is  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
A  third,  and  by  far  the  more  iriq)oriant  method,  could  it  be  secured,  is 
ihi'ough  parents.  These,  under  God,  are  the  natural  guardians  of  their 
own  children  ;  and  theirs  it  most  properly  is  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers 
to  which,  in  every  step  of  the  journey  of  life,  and  especially  in  its  earliest 
stages,  they  are  exposed.  But  [)arents  will  not  do  this.  Some  are  even 
in  no  small  measure  ignorant  on  the  subject — first,  of  the  evil  itself;  and 
secondly,  of  its  turpitude  and  danger.  But  the  majority,  though  awake 
in  some  degree  to  the  existence  of  an  evil  that  threatens  to  undermine 
the  constitution  and  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation,  as  well  as 
of  the  country,  the  church,  and  the  world,  dare  not,  for  their  lives,  speak 
to  those  whom  God  has  given  them,  of  the  vice  or  of  its  danger. 

How  shall  this  state  of  things  be  renmved  ?  Shall  parents  be  instruct- 
ed, or  lectured  on  the  subject  ?  But  how — when — and  where  .''  Mr. 
Graham,  the  author  of  tlie  work  before  us,  has  long  considered  this  sub- 
ject, and  has  done  something.  But  he  has  met  with  difficulties.  At 
length  he  has  resolved  to  publish — not,  however,  as  he  says,  without 
numerous  and  earnest  and  repealed  solicitations. 

He  does  not,  indeed,  expect  that  his  work  will  be  read  extensively  by 
parents,  but  chiefly  by  those  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed,  and  who,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  must,  ere  long,  sustain  that  responsible 
relation.  He  hopes,  in  this  way,  to  reach,  though  the  process  be  indi- 
rect, a  class  of  the  community,  in  whom  it  is  important  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  that  which  it  seems  next  to  impossible,  when  once  rendered 
habitual,  to  cure. 

In  preparing  the  work,  he  has  evidently  been  compelled,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  strike  out  a  new  path.  Nothing  of  much  importance — nothing, 
at  least,  which  tended  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  a  proper,  that  is,  in  a 
physiological  light — had  yet  appeared.  "  Tissot  on  Onanism,"  translated 
by  a  physician  of  New  York,  was  before  the  public,  but  was  objectiona- 
ble in  some  of  its  details  and  terms.  Alcott's  "  Young  Man's  Guide  " 
had  also  been  published  a  short  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  ''  Lec- 
ture," but  it  contained  only  a  single  chapter  on  a  topic  which  required  a 
volume. 
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In  these  circiiDistances,  such  a  work  as  the  Lecture  was  thought  to  be 
deruanded  by  the  awakeninj:;  puhiir  mind,  and  in  answer  to  the  voice  of 
pubhc  and  increasing  inquiry.  The  result  was  the  ptiblicalion  of  llie 
work  before  us.  It  presents  alarming  statements,  but  we  fear  they  are 
too  true.  We  beg  every  parent,  or  rather  every  physician  who  is  a  pa- 
rent, to  read  tlie  work  liimself  ;  and  if  he  regard  it  as  we  are  compelled 
to  do,  he  will  endeavor  to  do  good  wiiliin  the  sphere  of  his  influence  by 
promoting  its  circulaiion. 

Boston,  October,  1835. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,  NOVEMBER  4,  18  3  5.  ^ 

INFLUENCES    OF    RELIGION    ON    HEALTH* 

In  lookinjT  over  the  pages  of  this  novel  production,  we  cannot  otherwise 
regard  it  than  as  an  extraordinary  book.  Although  the  author  professes, 
apparently,  a  high  respect  for  the  character  of  the  christian  religion,  ge- 
nerally, he  would  so  prune  it  of  its  necessary  accoinpaninnents,  to  make 
it  what  he  conceives  it  should  be,  not  to  affect  the  physical  condition  of 
mankind,  that  the  infidel  may  turn  to  him  with  exultation,  and  glory  in 
calling  to  his  aid  this  treatise  in  confirmation  of  his  disbelief.  What  sort 
of  a  revelation  the  author  conten)plates,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  divine. 
He  may  calculate  with  great  certainty  upon  one  thing — viz.  that  all  de- 
nominations of  christians  will  be  positively  surprised  at  the  birth  of  this 
anomaly  of  the  press.  Even  the  phrenologists,  that  sneered-at  race  of 
modern  philosophers,  who  discover  multiplied  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
their  science  in  the  very  oppugnation  of  a  half  developed  world,  have 
nothing  con)forting  prepared  for  them  here.  But  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  uninvited  to  the  intellectual  feast.  The  medical  profession,  i(  possi- 
ble, will  find  less  to  please  or  instruct  them,  than  any  other  class  of 
readers.  Still,  the  construction  of  the  book  is  such,  and  the  classification 
of  the  absurdities  of  bigots  and  religious  fanatics  so  methodically  arranged, 
that  it  will  be  read  ; — but  the  reader  must  watch  himself  most  narrowly, 
or  he  will  be  transformed  into  a  sc-'ptic.  The  chapter  on  revivals  is 
enough  to  excite  astonishment.  Doubtless  the  author  will  by  some  be 
numbered  among  the  insane,  as  the  only  charitable  means  of  accounting 
for  the  violence  and  boldness  of  his  thrusts  against  the  churches,  in  this 
unique,  equivocal  essay,  under  the  pretence  of  inquiring  into  the  effects 
of  religious  excitement  on  the  constitution,  health,  and  worldly  happiness 
of  its  subjects. 

A  large  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  historical  memoranda — true — 
every  word  true  ;  but  the  sneer  of  the  author  is  perceptible  at  a  glance. 
He  has  selected  just  such  paragraphs,  here  and  there,  and  no  others,  as 
serve  his  purpose  in  showing  that  we  are  a  priest-ridden  people,  zealous 
in  cheating  ourselves  out  of  pretty  much  all  there  is  with  certainty  to  be 
enjoyed,  while  neitner  the  physiological,  the  metaphysical,  nor  the  thera- 
peutic deductions  amount  to  much. 

*  Observations  on  the  Influence  of  Religion  upon  the  Health  and  Physical  welfare  of  Mankind. 
By  Amariah  Bricham,  M.D.    Boston:  Marsh,  Capen  &.  Lyon.     1835.    pp.331.    8vo. 
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Notwithstanding  the  general  tenor  of  these  observations,  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  Dr.  Britrharn  njight  have  made  a  happier  effort  and  secured 
the  esteem  if  not  the  admiration  of  his  cotemporaries,  as  he  has  indeed 
done  in  forfner  works.  That  he  is  a  thinker,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  his 
cogitations  are  like  tliose  of  an  envious  man,  soured  against  the  world  for 
not  appreciating  his  merits. 

We  shall  hereafter  examine  the  medical  influence  and  tendency  of  this 
volume,  which  more  properly  come  within  our  province,  not  doubting 
that  full  justice  awaits  the  author  with  regard  to  its  theological  bearings, 
at  the  hands  of  laborers  who  are  competent  to  the  undertakmg. 


PROPAGATION  OF  RINGWORM. 


For  successive  years,  Christ's  Hospital,  in  London,  has  been  notorious 
for  the  perpetual  existence  of  ringworm.  JNotwithstanding  the  frequent 
change  of  officers,  with  a  view  to  eradicating  a  disease  which  has  been 
represented  as  having  made  sad  havoc  with  the  children  of  the  institution, 
the  latest  accounts  reiterate  the  melancholy  and  truly  mortifying  intelli- 
gence that  all  the  medical  skill  exerted  for  subduing  it,  has  been  totally 
unavailing.  Growing  out  of  this  evil,  a  sort  of  feud  has  been  maintained 
between  the  governors  and  those  who  hold  their  appointments  under  them, 
productive  of  unpleasant  consequences.  Nepotism,  a  favorite  practice 
with  the  great  medical  leaders  of  the  metropolis,  is  said  to  have  operated 
quite  as  unfavorably  for  the  interests  of  this  hospital,  as  any  other  ;  and 
to  this  cause  is  imputed  the  difficulty  of  introducing  men  competent  to  the 
management  of  the  inmates.  Mr,  Plumbe  is  now  a  candidate  among 
others,  for  appointment,  well  known  for  his  researches  in  a  particular 
line  of  practice  ;  but  his  election  is  quite  problematical,  when  tlie  forces 
of  those  who  have  relations  to  be  provided  lor,  are  arrayed  against  him. 
Feeling  but  a  remote  interest,  however,  in  the  success  of  any  one  who 
may  solicit  a  station  in  a  charity  of  such  bad  odor,  it  is  still  impossible  not 
to  be  anxious  for  the  reputation  of  the  profession,  learned  as  they  must 
be,  if  they  still  remain  unable  to  overcome  a  malady  which  any  American 
physician  would  hardly  consider  of  serious  concern. 


LOCAL    MEDICAL    DOINGS. 


Very  soon,  the  annual  course  of  lectures  will  be  commenced  at  the 
Mason  Street  College,  which  possesses  as  many  advantages  for  medical 
education  as  any  school  in  this  country.  It  should  be  recollected  that  in 
connection  with  the  daily  instruction  of  the  faculty,  the  great  operations  of 
surgery  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  clinical  lectures  by 
the  professors  and  the  various  privileges  arising  from  a  matriculation  at 
this  institution,  are  of  an  important  and  advantageous  character  to  the 
student.  It  seems  impossible  that  a  young  man  should  place  himself 
within  the  influence  of  all  these  aids  to  knowledge,  and  not  profit  by 
them. 

A  gentleman  well  known  to  the  cultivators  of  practical  anatomy,  is 
prosecuting  his  favorite  labor  with  great  spirit  and  satisfaction,  we  under- 
stand, surrounded  by  a  phalanx  of  pupils,  as  usual,  with  whom  he  has 
always  been  deservedly  popular.  A  popular  course  of  anatomical  lectures 
aad  demonstrations  is  also  about  being  announced  for  the  winter  season^ 
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by  two  gentlemen  who  have  been  many  years  associated  in  the  same 
arduous  pursuit. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two  private  medical  schools  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profession, 
who  give  a  distinction  to  them  hy  the  mere  weight  of  their  names  ;  but 
when  it  is  known  that  each  one  actually  takes  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  some  particular  department,  in  which  the  attending 
pupil  must  necessarily  become  thoroughly  conversant,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  the  opportunities  thus  presented  are  certainly  of  a  high 
order,  and  especially  in  the  winter,  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  with 
which  dissections  may  be  then  prosecuted.  If  there  could  be  added  a 
professorship  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  Mason  Street  School,  it 
would  be  contemplated  in  a  little  time  in  the  light  of  an  indispensable  ac- 
companiment to  a  perfect  system  of  medical  education.  We  are  extremely 
desirous  of  seeing  some  man  of  sterling  acquirements  in  such  a  chair, 
contributing  to  the  further  usefulness  and  completeness  of  the  public  in- 
struction of  the  lecture  rooms. 

Without  minutely  detailing  the  particulars  in  this  paragraphic  view  of 
what  is  doing  professionally  in  Boston,  the  above  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  no  exertions  are  wanting  to  sustain  any  reputation  which  our  city  may 
have  heretofore  acquired. 


Spittino^  of  Blood. — Cases  not  unfrequently  occur  in  which  much  unne- 
cessary alarm  is  created  by  the  issue  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  which  is 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  lungs  or  the  stomach,  but  which,  on  exami- 
nation, is  found  to  have  its  source  in  the  fauces,  posterior  nares,  or  the 
gums.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  related  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Dublin  Journal. 
The  individual,  a  delicate  lady,  awoke  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  with 
what  she  called  a  "spitting  of  blood."  The  remedies  resorted  to  were 
without  avail,  until  the  arrival  of  the  second  physician,  who,  on  examining 
the  mouth,  discovered  that  the  haemorrhage  issued  from  the  sockets  of  two 
of  the  lower  incisor  teeth,  which  were  loose.  The  bleeding  was  easily 
arrested,  after  extracting  the  teeth. 


Tubercular  Phthisis. — Dr.  James  Clark,  of  London,  it  is  well  known, 
is  the  author  of  several  valuable  medical  treatises.  An  article  from  his 
pen  on  Phthisis,  in  the  English  Cyclopoedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  a 
short  time  since,  was  well  received  by  his  professional  brethren  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  has  in  consequence  been  induced  to  republish  it  as  a  trea- 
tise in  a  separate  volume.  From  its  Preface  we  select  the  following  pa- 
ragraphs, in  which  the  reader  will  discover  the  most  important  point  in 
Dr.  C.'s  view  of  this  disease. 

*'  The  total  ineffiinency  of  all  means  hitherto  adopted  for  diminishing 
the  frequency  or  reducing  the  moitality  of  this  class  of  disease,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  incitement  to  us  to  seek  for  some  other  method  of  remedying 
the  evil  ;  and  it  is  evident  to  me  that  this  can  only  be  done,  with  any  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success,  by  directing  the  attention  to  such  measures 
as  are  calculated  to  prevent  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  particular 
morbid  state  in  which  the  formal  disease  originates,  and  to  correct  the 
predisposition  to  it  in  infancy  and  youth.  It  is,  accordingly,  on  this  part 
of  my  subject,  which  involves  the  consideiation  of  the  origin,  causes,  and 
prevention  of  the  disease,  that  I  have  more  especially  dwelt. 
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"By  diminishing  the  disposition  to  this  most  destructive  of  all  human 
maladies,  we  shall  not  only  reduce  the  sum  of  its  daily  victims,  but  we 
shall  raise  the  standard  of  public  health,  and  at  the  same  time  advance 
the  moral  excellence  of  man,  augment  his  mental  capabilities,  and  increase 
the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  ;  for  it  need  not  be  stated,  that  without  sound 
bodily  health  the  intellectual  powers  languish  and  decay." 


Intestinal  Convulsions. — Dr.  McLeod,  of  Bridlinorton,  in  detailing  a 
fatal  case  in  a  child,  from  eating  unripe  fruit,  gives  the  following  opinion^ 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  disease.  A  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  unquestion- 
ably indispensable  to  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  vitiated  secretion  of  that  fluid  must  retard  their  vermicular 
motion  and  tend  to  detain  acrid  alimentary  substances  in  the  duodenum 
for  a  much  greater  length  of  time  than  is  necessary  for  the  process  of 
nutrition.  The  accumulated  exposure  to  animal  heat  consequently  occa- 
sions the  acetous  fermentation,  the  disengagement  of  gas,  excessive  pres- 
sure on  the  extremities  of  the  superior  mesenteric  and  branches  of  the 
solar  plexus  of  nerves  which  enter  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  sym- 
pathetic afl^ections  of  the  limbs  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  producing 
convulsions,  and  such  depression  of  all  the  powers  of  the  system,  as,  un- 
subdued, must  terminate  fatally.  The  idea  is  philosophical,  and  what 
renders  it  striking  in  these  borrowing  times,  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  it 
is  perfectly  original. 


Jl  new  Device  for  the  Sick. — A  spiral  spring  bed,  represented  to  be  a 
most  admirable  invention  for  ameliorating  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  has 
been  offered  the  public  by  the  Messrs.  Lyman,  of  East  Hampton,  Mass. 
By  forwarding  us  a  minute  description  of  its  construction,  accompanied,  if 
possible,  with  a  profile  drawing,  we  might  probably  aid  the  inventors  in 
extending  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  spiral  spring  bed — if  it  really  possesses  any. 


Surgical  Cutlery. — Instruments  of  exquisite  workmanship  are  made  by 
G.  P.  Schinely,  New  York.  Those  manufactured  in  Boston  are  not  in- 
ferior to  any  specimens  from  Birmingham.  This  sort  of  intelligence  is  of 
such  importance  to  operators  in  this  country,  that  it  always  gives  us  plea- 
sure to  make  mention  of  the  mechanical  skill  of  native  manufacturers. 


Course  of  the  Cholera. — Italy  is  nearly  free  from  this  scourge  of  man- 
kind, where  its  activity  has  been  displayed  in  a  most  awful  manner.  At 
Genoa,  the  deaths  were  thought  to  have  been  between  three  and  five 
thousand.     One  thousand  deaths  actually  occurred  in  a  single  week. 


Fresh  Water. — In  the  Common  Council  of  this  city,  last  Thursday 
evening,  an  order  was  introduced  by  a  committee  appropriating  the  sum 
of  $500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  supply  of  good  water  into  the 
city.  Never  was  an  itnprovement  more  obviously  called  for,  than  the  in- 
troduction of  good  water  into  Boston.  Still,  however,  we  discover  no 
positive  indications  of  its  very  speedy  appearance. 
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Luxation  of  the  Forearm — successfallij  reduced  after  Jive  months  duration. 
— M.  Roux  has  succeeded  in  reducing  in  ayuung  man,  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  a  luxation  of  the  forearm  of  tive  months  duration,  and  in  which 
there  was  apparently  complete  anchylosis,  for  the  forearm  was  posterior 
to  the  hutnerus  ;  the  limb  was  extended,  and  it  was  impossible  to  effect 
flexion. — Archives  Generates . 


Died — AttSidmoutli,  Eng.  of  phthisic  piihnonalis,  James  Paly,  Esq.  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  had  secured  an  extensive  reputation,  and  was  well 
known  through  his  writings.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  hydrostatic  inject- 
ing apparatus,  for  introducing  fluids  into  the  intestines  without  a  syphon ;  and  the 
oviform  ivory  rectum  dilator,  for  strictures  in  the  lower  bowels. 

On  the  J7tli  inst.,  the  Baltimore  Medico-Cliirurgical  Society  held  a  meeting  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Baker,  of  that  city,  an  eminent  physician, 
and  adopted  the  following  resolve,  among  several  others  equally  honorable  to  the 
faculty.  "That  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  deeply  deplore  the 
loss  which  they,  in  common  with  this  whole  community,  have  sustained  in  the  death 
of  the  late  Dr.  Simuel  Baker,  in  Avliom  exalted  professional  worth  was  associated 
with  a  life  of  consistent  piety,  active  benevolence,  and  strict  professional  courtesy." 

Whole  nil  mber  of  deaths  in  Boston  foi  Ihe  week  eiiriiii};  Oct.  ril,  42.     Males,  27— Feiii.'iUt=,  i5. 

Of  rheumatic  fever,  1 — measles,  15 — ai>ople,\y,  2 — flyserMery,  2— tiiroat  distemper,  1 — ty|)hous  fe- 
ver, 4 — canker  rasii,  1 — consnm|)tion,  4 — cioup,  1 — diarrhoea,  1  — Inni:  fever,  2— debility,  I  —  brain 
fever,  1 — cholera  infantum,  1 — decline,! — tumor,  1 — childbed,  1 — liver  complaint,  1 — nioitification, 
1.     Stillborn,:!. 


ADVERTISKM  hiJNTS. 


MEDICAL   TUlTiOxN. 

The  subscribers  have  recently  made  some  additional  arran^iements  for  the  instruction  of  medical 
students.  A  suitable  room  is  provided,  as  heretofore,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  ;  the  necessary  books 
are  supplied,  and  a  systematic  couise  of  study  is  leccnnmended.  Personal  instruction  is  piven  to 
each  pupil  in  each  of  the  several  departments  of  medical  knowledce.  Every  facility  is  provided  for 
the  cultivation  of  practical  anatomy,  which  the  present  imjiroved  slate  of  tiic  law  [lermits.  1  Ins  de- 
partment will  receive  the  constant  atienliou  of  one  of  the  suhsciibers,  who  will  alwavs  give  such  aid 
and  instruction  as  tiie  pupils  may  need. 

The  pupils  have  free  admission  to  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  on  Furpery,  in  the  .Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University,  and  to  all  the  practice  of  the  Massachusttts  Geneial  Hospital ;  and  generally 
they  have  opportunity  to  attend  private  sinL'ical  operations. 
The  terms  aie,  100  dollars  per  annum  ;  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

JOHN  C.  WARREX, 
GKORIJK  HAVWARD, 
Boston,  October,  1835.  Oct  28  E.NOCHHALK, 

J.  .M.   VVARHL.N'. 

A    STAND    FOR   A    PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHYSICIAN  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  pleasantly  situateii.  small,  tloiirishins  villase,  about  2.S  miles 
from  Portland,  wisi)es  to  dispose  of  his  stand,  neing  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  arlordins;  abundant 
pructice,  it  o(f  MS  a  s;ood  opportunity  for  a  physician  to  establish  iiimself.  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  ;  if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept  23 — 3in 

MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION.  ~ 

The  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  Instruction  on  the  following 
terms : — 

Convenient  Rooms  well  furnished,  with  access  to  a  good  Medical  Library,  and  the  necessary  faci- 
lities for  den  tisirative  AnUomy  and  .Surgical  opeiations. 

The  privilege  of  aite:idin!»  at  the  il  ihIi  )ase  and  a  private  hos|)ital,  now  in  successful  operation, 
tojith  !r  viMi  Hill  iinp»rtiiii  ci-irts,  both  in  physic  and  surgerv,  which  occur  in  a  prettv  extensive  pri- 
vate practice.     Terms— $50  a  year.  '  JOSEPH  li.  FLINT, 

ELISHA   MATHER, 
Northampton,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLLNT. 

{>C?"  iintruction  in  modern  Dentistry  \vill"be  given  for  a  small  additional  compensation. 

May  13.  eopGm 


AN    EXCELLENT   CHANCE   FOR   A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHYsiciAf"!  in  one  f>f  the  western  counties  of  New  Maiiipshire  offers  to  sell  his  stand,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  and  diinrishiii"  villnue,  and  no  <ithor  physician  within  tive  miles.  For  further  particulars, 
inquire  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  or  of  IJr.  Richards,  of  Ularemont,  N.  IL  Oct  7 

Till']  B(1.sroV  MI'J)[."!AL  AND  SUIl(;iO  A  L  JOURNAL  is  published  ^v.ry  \Vediies(1a\  .  b>  I). 
CL  Vl'i*,  IK.  at  HI  Vi-!liin!{ton  Street,  comer  of  Franklin  Street,  to  wln.m  all  cmmniiicaiuuis  nlll^t 
be  a  I  Iressed, /»(»sr./»nu/.  J.  V.  (^.  S  MITH,  M.U  Editor.  It  is  alsn  piiblisheil  m  MunthlN  l'ari>,  on  ihe 
1-if  ii'ovcrv  n  mtli,  each  Part  conlainiim  the  weekly  numbers  »if  the  precdinj;  iiioiilh,  siitciied  in  a 
cover.— Price  §3,00  a  yeat  in  advance,  .*:i,50  afterthreo  nioiiths,  and  $4,00  if  uol  paid  within  Ihe 
year.— Uvery  aeveuth  copy,^ratti!.~Posiage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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CASE  OF   DERANGEMENT  OF   THE   FACULTY   OF   LANGUAGE. 

BY   JOHN  GRATTAN,  ESQ.  BELFAST. 

G B ,  Esq.,  aged  fifty-six,  a  gentleman  of  a  highly  cultivated 

and  vigorous  riiind,  had,  about  two  years  since,  and  within  a  short  period 
of  each  other,  several  attacks  of  paralysis,  affecting  the  right  side,  from 
which  he  has  only  partially  recovered.  His  daughter,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  details  of  the  case,  and  who  has  perused  and  confirmed 
the  accuracy  of  the  present  report,  states  that  at  first  his  speech  was  not 
affected.  The  first  syinptom  which  he  manifested  of  any  disorder  in  the 
organ  of  language,  was  an  inability  to  remember  the  name  of  a  place  in 
the  country,  in  which  he  was  much  interested,  and  which  he  called  "  Red 
W^e//,"  instead  of  "  i^etZ  //a//,"  without  appearing  to  be  conscious  of 
the  error,  as  he  seemed  to  be  annoyed  with  his  friends  for  not  under- 
standing him.  Very  shortly  after,  he  became  unable  to  articulate  at  all. 
The  only  words  which  he  can  at  present  pronounce  are  "  aye  "  and 
"no  ;  "  and  even  in  the  use  of  these  simple  monosyllables  he  occasion-  ^ 
ally  becomes  embarrassed  and  confused,  particularly  if  more  than  ordinarily 
unwell. 

He  understands  distinctly  and  clearly  everything  that  is  said  to  him, 
and  likes  to  have  any  interesting  occurrence  in  the  newspapers  repeated, 
but  does  not  attempt  to  read  for  himself.  So  far  the  deprivation  of 
speech  might  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  disease  of  the  mechanical 
vocal  apparatus.  But  if  that  were  all,  he  should  be  able  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  in  writing.  This,  however,  he  cannot  do  ;  and  the  great 
peculiarity  of  the  case  is,  that  while  his  efforts  to  put  his  thoughts  on 
paper  are  uniformly  abortive,  and  accompanied  with  such  evident  marks 
of  mental  confusion  and  agitation  as  to  be  distressing  to  his  friends  and 
harassing  to  himself — as  though  he  felt  provoked  at  being  unable  to  ac- 
complish what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do — he  can  calculate 
figures  with  perfect  accuracy  iind  facility,  and  even  takes  at  times  a  plea- 
sure in  the  employment.  Of  late,  he  has  succeeded  occasionally  in 
writing  an  intelligible  word,  which  has  been  observed  to  be  always  a 
proper  name.  In  attempting  other  words,  he  so  misplaces  the  letters  as 
never  to  be  understood.  It  is  also  quite  apparent  that  the  effort  is  un- 
pleasant to  him.  Recently  he  wished  to  communicate  something  re- 
specting a  particular  individual  ;  and,  after  several  efforts,  such  as  writing 
Hu,  Hugh,  finally  accomplished  so  much  as  to  write  intelligibly  the 
word  Hugh,  and  then  turned  to  his  daughter  with  an  air  expressive  of  a 
desire  that  she  should  help  him  by  repeating  the  surname,  which  she  did, 
naming  different  individuals  who  had  that  name,  until  he  gave  his  assent. 
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In  other  respects,  as  far  as  can  be  judged    under  such  circumstances,  his 
nnind  exhibits  no  want  of  integrity  whatever. 

He  took  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  result  of  our  contested  election,  as 
to  go  in  a  chair  to  give  his  vole,  when  he  found  his  party  was  likely  to 
be  unsuccessful  ;  and  this  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  who  were  apprehensive  of  its  injuring  his  health.  In  money 
transactions,  he  shows  as  much  acuteness  as  ever.  He  not  long  since 
made  a  transfer  of  some  property  ;  and,  after  signing  the  deed,  and  find- 
ing that  it  had  been  given  to  the  purchaser  before  the  purchase-money 
had  been  paid,  he  became  quite  unhappy  unlil  informed  that  the  original 
deed  of  transfer  to  himself  was  in  his  own  possession,  when  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied.  He  was  also  desirous  of  knowing  how  a  certain  sum  of 
money  had  been  appropriated,  and  would  write  down  without  difficulty  or 
exertion  the  afmount  he  wanted  to  inquire  about,  such  as  800,  200,  &.c.  ; 
but  for  anything  farther,  he  would  only  look  and  listen,  expressing  his 
assent  or  dissent,  as  his  friends  happened  to  hit  upon  his  meaning  or  not. 
They  are  able  to  understand  much  of  his  wishes  by  the  expression  of  his 
countenance. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  is  as  strong  and  clear  as  ever.  He  was  always 
particularly  fond  of  music,  and  still  continues  to  derive  great  pleasure 
from  it,  keeping  accurate  time  during  its  perforcnance. 

As  he  began  to  recover,  he  employed  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  him  to 
write  with  his  left  hand,  and  made  unusual  j)rogress  in  that  acquirement  ; 
but  he  can  form  letters  accurately  only  when  he  has  before  him  a  copy 
from  which  to  write,  whilst  he  lias  no  difficulty  in  writing  figures,  evi- 
» dently  showing  that  though  Form  is  intact.  Language,  which  associates 
the  word  with  its  symbol,  being  impaired,  is  incapable  of  exciting  the 
former  organ  into  correct  action,  whilst  with  calculation  the  fact  is 
otherwise. 

A  most  extraordinary  peculiarity  in  this  gentleman's  head  is  the  exist- 
ence of  two  fissures  in  the  skull,  having  the  appearance  of  the  fontanels 
in  children,  as  if  there  had  been  an  absorption  of  the  bone,  but  lying,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn  from  mere  description,  the  one  on  the  left  nearly 
over  the  organ  of  Veneration  and  part  of  that  of  Firmness.,  and  that  on  the 
right  across  part  of  the  organs  of  Conscientiousness  and  Hope  ;  and  I  am 
positively  assured  by  his  daughter,  that  his  clerks  could  at  any  time  tell 
when  he  was  angry,  without  hearing  him  speak  or  seeing  his  face,  but 
simply  from  tlie  great  depression  which  on  such  occasions  occurred  in 
those  fissures,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  "  the  holes  that  would  appear  in  his 
head,"  and  that  she  has  at  difljerent'times  observed  the  same  phenomenon 
herself. 

Viewing  the  circumstance  physiologically,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
excitement  of  Combativeness  and  Destruciivcness  causes,  as  in  the  case 
of  blushing,  a  sudden  impulse  of  blood  to  the  parts,  and  that  the  unequal 
distribution  of  blood  thus  produced  is  attended  with  a  temporary  collapse 
of  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments,  which  are  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  openings,  thereby  diminishing  the  resistance  which  they 
afford  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  ?  Whether  this  be  the  reason  or  not, 
the  fact  is  indisputable  :  the  appearance  is  described  to  be  as  if  the  in- 
teguments were  "  drawn  in." — Phren.  Journal. 
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CHLORIDE     OF    SODA     IN    FEVER. 

A  PAPKR  on  this  subject  was  read  at  the  British  Association  in  Dublin, 
by  Dr.  Robert  Graves,  who  spoke  of  the  remedy  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

The  cliloride  of  soda  was  first  recommended  in  fever  in  1827,  by  Dr. 
Robert  Reid,  of  this  city,  but  had  never  been  adopted  by  the  profession, 
when  I  commenced  a  series  of  chemical  experiments  on  its  efficacy  in 
1832.  Since  liiat  time  I  have  employed  it  in  many  hundred  cases  of 
fever,  and,  on  the  wliole,  with  satisfactory  results.  Many  persons  also, 
who  have  used  it  in  the  manner  recommended,  have  expressed  themselves 
in  high  terms  of  its  utility.  I  have  never  given  it  in  fever,  except  when 
the  first  stage  is  speedily  followed  by  debility,  and  most  commonly  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  well  known  group  of  symptoms  generally  called 
typhous  are  present.  In  inflammatory  fever,  in  simple,  continued,  or  in 
nervous  fever,  I  have  never  ordered  ihis  remedy  ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  to 
be  of  the  least  use  in  controlling  the  febrile  excitement  of  ague  or  of  hec- 
tic. Again,  where  fever  is  the  consequence  of  some  local  inflammation, 
whether  arising  spontaneously  or  from  an  injury,  the  chloride  of  soda  is 
quite  inapplicable. 

It  is,  in  fact,  only  in  that  state  of  fever  in  which  the  disease   may  be 
termed  simple,  and  where  there  are  no  local  complications,  that  general 
remedial  agents,  such  as  the  chloride  of  soda,  can  be  employed.     I  was 
first  induced  to  try  the  chloride  of  soda  internally  on  an  extensive  scale, 
by  the  perusal  of  a  very  interesting  pan)phlet,  written  by  Dr.  Lawrence, 
the   present   archbishop  of  Cashel,  a  celebrated  oriental   scholar  and  an 
excellent  che[nist,  published  about  three  years  ago,  which  may  be  strongly 
recommended  to  the   notice  of  the  profession.     The   mode  in  which  I 
prescribe  it  is  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  every  fourth  hour, 
in  an  ounce  of  water  or  camphor  mixture.     How  it  acts  1  will  not  pre- 
tend to  explain  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  is  no  remedy  from  which, 
in  such  cases,  such  unequivocal  benefit  is  derived.     It  operates   energe- 
tically, though  not  very  rapidly,  in  controlling  many  of  those  symptoms 
which  create  most  alarm.     It  seems  to  counteract   the  tendency  to  tym- 
panitis, to  correct   the  foetor  of  the   excretions,  to  prevent   collapse,  to 
promote  a  return  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  bowels, 
and  kidneys  ;  in  fact,  it  appears  admirably  calculated  to  meet  most  of  the 
bad  efl^ects  of  low  putrid  fever.      Of  course  it  will  fail,  like  all  other  re- 
medies, when  the  disease  has  reached  a  certain  point  of  intensity  in  indi- 
vidual cases.     This,  however,  is  no  argument  against  the  employment  of 
a  remedy  of  extensive   utility  and   unquestionable  value.     This   remedy 
has   been   extensively  tried  in  fever  by  Chomel,  with  great  success,  and 
that   excellent  physician   is  still,  I  believe,    engaged    in   making   further 
clinical  experiments  on  the  subject.      Dr.  Dorr,  of  Marseilles,  has  \mh- 
lished  several  cases  of  typhus,  in  which  the   chloride  of  soda  was  found 
beneficial  in  1833.     We  have  in  Dublin  always   adopted  the  precaution 
of  diminishing,  as  soon   as  possible,  the  strength  and   frequency  of  the 
doses.     It  was  never  continued  beyond  six  or  seven  days.      Dr.  William 
Stokes  has  also  found  it  gradually  but  steadily  remove  all  the  bad  symp- 
toms, and  in  all  cases  the  patients  had   most  favorable  convalescences. 
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The  solution  used  was  that  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  saturated 
solution.  Wine,  stimulants,  and  nutriments,  were  also  given  with  it, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. — Dublin  J\hd.  Journ. 


TREATMENT    OF    PERTUSSIS    BY    REVULSIVES. 

It  was  Autenrieth  who  first  distinctly  pointed  out  the  great  advantages 
which  may  be  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  numerous  cases  of  hooping 
cough,  from  the  use  of  epispastics.  Of  these  he  gave  the  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  strong  tartar  emetic  ointment  rubbed  on  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, until  a  very  considerable  irritation,  and  even  a  painful  ulceration  are 
fairly  established.  M.  Corsin  employed  this  practice  extensively  in  an 
epidemic  of  the  disease,  which  prevailed  in  Petersburgh  several  years 
ago,  and  he  derived,  he  tells  us,  most  decided  benefit  from  its  adoption. 
He  was  led  however  to  modify  the  formula  for  this  ointment  recommend- 
ed by  Autenrieth,  and  to  continue  some  anodyne  with  the  tartar  emetic. 
Subsequently  he  has  preferred  the  use  of  a  plaster,  which  he  has  found 
still  more  effectual  than  any  other  application.  This  plaster  is  composed 
of  two  parts  of  plaster  of  hemlock,  one  of  Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  and 
one  of  diachylon,  to  be  spread  on  leather,  the  surface  of  the  plaster  to 
be  then  sprinkled  with  6,  8,  10,  or  12  grains  of  the  antimonial  tartrate. 
It  may  be  applied  either  to  the  epigastrium,  or  between  the  shoulders. 
Usually  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  it  induces  considerable  irri- 
tation ;  the  skin  is  first  reddened,  and  then  a  free  eruption  of  pustules  is 
brought  out.  The  patient  must  continue  to  wear  the  plaster,  until  either 
the  cutaneous  irritation  is  so  troublesome  that  he  cannot  bear  it  any 
longer,  or  until  a  decided  relief  to  the  hooping  cough  is  obtained. 

Case  I. — A  boy,  8  years  of  age,  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  was  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  pertussis,  when  Dr.  C.  was 
called  to  his  assistance.  A  vigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  imme- 
diately adopted  ;  and  when  the  active  symptoms  were  once  subdued,  a 
plaster  made  of  the  ingredients  mentioned  above  (two  drachms  of  empl. 
conii,  and  one  drachm  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  the  same  quantity  of  dia- 
chylon), and  sprinkled  with  eight  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  was  applied 
between  the  shoulders.  In  24  hours,  it  had  occasioned  a  most  trouble- 
some itching  of  the  part,  which  was  inflamed,  and  covered  with  numerous 
vesicles  ;  in  other  12  hours,  it  required  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  surface 
was  dressed  with  simple  cerate.  Tiie  distress  of  the  breathing  was  greatly 
relieved  ;  the  paroxysfns  of  cough  were  ah-eady  less  frequent  atid  severe, 
and  the  child  was  in  every  respect  much  better.  On  the  following  fifth 
day,  the  plaster  was  re-applied  to  the  same  part  ;  the  cutaneous  irritation 
induced  was  speedily  even  more  considerable  than  it  had  been  before. 
Fortunately  the  relief  afforded  was  proportionally  great  ;  for,  from  this 
date,  a  most  decided  amendment  was  conspicuous,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  the  chilJ  was  free  of  every  symptom  of  his  troublesome 
disease.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  internal  use  of  the  belladonna 
had  been  suspended  after  the  application  of  the  plaster,  and  that  the  only 
medicines  exhibited  were  niild  demulcents.  « 
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Case  II. — The  age  of  ihis  patient  was  four  years.  During  the  pre- 
ceding summer  she  had  been  affected  with  an  obstinate  porriginous  erup- 
tion on  the  scalp  ;  and,  as  this  iiad  disappeared,  hooping  cough  set  in  and 
had  affected  her^neral  health  greatly,  not  only  by  the  frequently  re- 
peated and  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing,  but  also  by  an  almost  constant 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  so  thaf  all  food  was  rejected,  as  soon  as 
swallo'wed. 

A  plaster  of  hemlock  and  Burgundy  pitch,  sprinkled  with  five  grains 
of  the  antimoniaj.  tartrate,  when  applied  between  the  shoulders,  and  a 
mixture  composed  of  a  mild  bitter  infusion,  with  the  addition  of  syrup  of 
poppies  and  of  cinchona  powder,  was  ordered  to  be  given  in  repeated 
doses  during  the  day.  In  24  hours,  the  plaster  was  removed,  for  it  had 
already  induced  a  copious  eruption  of  pustules.  The  sickness  had  quite 
ceased  ;  and  the  cough  was  greatly  mitigated.  No  second  application 
was  necessary  ;  and  this  girl,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  well. 

Several  other  cases,  all  of  which  evince  most  satisfactorily  the  admira- 
bly, curative  effects  of  the  plaster  we  have  described,  are  detailed  by  Dr. 
Corsin.  He  is  inclined  to  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  this  external 
treatment,  on  the  principle  that  there  is  in  most  cases  of  hooping  cough, 
a  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  some  cutaneous  eruption,  whether  this 
tendency  be  of  spontaneous  development,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of 
the  retrocession  of  a  pre-exislent  exanihem.  It  has  indeed  been  often 
remarked  that  the  severity  of  pertussis  is  frequently  much  mitigated  on 
the  supervention  of  itnpetigo,  or  porrigo. — Lancette  Frawjaise. 


PROTRACTED   ADHESION  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  PLACENTA,  WITH 
FINAL  SLOUGHING  AND  SEPARATION. 

BY    JOHN'    A.    SWETT,    M.D.    NEW    YORK. 

Prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  Dr.  Swett  placed  in  my  hands^a 
Case  Book  containing  a  collection  of  observations  made  by  him  in  his 
dispensary  practice.  From  this  I  have  selected  the  following  case.  It 
is  a  singular  one  in  showing,  in  the  first  place,  the  length  of  time  that  may- 
elapse  between  the  birth  of  a  child  and  the  total  separation  of  the  placenta  ; 
in  the  second,  the  symptoms  that  such  a  preternatural  adhesion  may  oc- 
casion ;  and  finally,  the  changes  that  the  placenta  may  undergo,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  it,  previous  to  its  separation. 

While  the  case  was  in  progress,  it  was  not,  for  some  time,  thoroughly 
understood.  Several  physicians  examined  it  with  the  Doctor,  and  the 
general  impression,  I  think,  was,  that  the  diseased  appearance  was  the 
consequence  of  some  change  of  structure  in  the  cervix  uteri  itself.  The 
feeling  produced  by  the  dry  slough  was  peculiar,  and  might  be  compared 
to  that  from  a  piece  of  dried  sponge. 

Mw  York,  Sept.  29//i,  1835.  John  Watson,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Duffie,  a  healthy  looking  Irish  woman,  aged  25,  was  visited  on 
the  28ih  of  May,  1834.     About   six  months   before  this  time,  she  had, 
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after  a  labor  of  twelve  hours,  given  birth  to  her  first  child.  She  was  at- 
tended, as  she  states,  by  an  ignorant  person,  by  whom  the  soft  parts  were 
very  much  injured,  and  she  has  been  ailing  ever  since.  Her  symptoms 
when  first  seen,  and  for  some  time  previous,  were  the  following  : 

Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  loins,  extending  along  the  sacrum  and  around 
the  hips.  This  she  calls  an  aching  tired  feeling.  It  is  not  so  severe  in 
the  morning,  especially  before  rising,  as  towards  night, — but  the  riifier- 
ence  is  not  considerable.  Dysuria  to  a  great  extent  ;  tenderness,  pain, 
and  a  sensation  of  weight  about  the  fundament  ;  tenderness  across  the  ab- 
domen, most  perceptible  in  the  epigastrium. 

On  examination,  per  vaginam,  the  parts  about  the  fossa  navicularis 
were  found  thickened  and  hard, — contracting  the  external  orifice  ;  the 
pelvis  was  capacious  ;  the  uterus  had  prolapsed,  with  its  neck  inclining 
towards  the  sacrum,  and  the  fundus  resting  against  the  bladder. 

Within  a  few  days,  although  still  nursing  her  infant,  the  patient  had 
menstruated.  The  discharge  vi^as  darker  than  natural,  and  was  followed 
by  a  leucorrhoea,  which  is  still  upon  her,  and  is  attended  with  an  offensive 
smell.  Her  general  health  is  somewhat  reduced  ;  she  is  pale  and  feeble  ; 
appetite  impaired.  She  is  inclined  to  nausea,  with  flatulence,  and  sense 
of  oppression  ;  bowels  constipated  ;  pulse  small  and  feeble,  no  febrile 
excitement. 

She  was  directed  01.  Ricini,  1  3 .  as  a  laxative  ;  to  restrict  herself  to 
farinaceous  food  ;  and  to  use  a  saturnine  lotion. 

June  2d. — The  leucorjhoeal  discharge  had  changed  its  color  and  smell, 
becoming  sanious  and  putrid.  The  os  lincse  no  longer  to  be  felt,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dry  spongy  mass  of  no  great  sensibility  occupying  the 
cervix  uteri.  This  mass,  through  the  speculum  vaginae,  appeared  black, 
and  attached  to  the  womb.  The  vagina  as  far  as  noticed,  was  healthy. 
The  patient  had  now  some  fever,  with  occasional  attacks  of  fainlness,  but 
her  strength  and  spirits  were  not  much  further  reduced. 

June  7th. — The  slough  was  found  to  be  confined  to  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  OS  tineas  and  cervix  uteri  ;  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  apparently 
elongated  but  closed.  In  the  course  of  the  vagina  were  several  small 
yellow  elevated  spots,  some  of  which  were  ulcerated.  The  patient  com- 
plained of  a  throbbing  about  the  coccyx.  She  was  directed  to  use  a 
lotion  of  chloride  of  soda,  with  laxative  medicine  and  farinaceous  diet. 
For  two  days  previous  to  this,  she  had  used  an  injection  of  diluted  nitric 
acid — using  at  the  same  time  the  acid  internally. 

July  23d. — General  health  improved — the  slough  not  occupying  more 
of  the  healthy  surface  than  formerly,  but  larger,  and  more  |)rojecting. 
Saw  the  patient  with  Doctor  F.  U.  Johnston — concluded  to  do  nothing 
further  than  to  keep  the  patient  on  simple  regimen,  and  to  watch  the 
natural  progress  of  the  case. 

August  18th. — Patient  able  to  take  exercise,  and  has  ventured  to  Sla- 
ten  Island.  For  three  weejcs  no  discharge  from  vagina  ;  but  there  is  still 
occasional  throbbing  about  the  coccyx. 

August  30th. — In  making  an  examination,  found  the  slough  entirely 
separated.  It  was  easily  removed  by  the  finger.  It  had  probably  lain 
detached  in  the  vagina  for  some  time,  but  prevented  from  being  dis- 
charged by  the   contraction  of  the   orifice.     The   slough  wa^  black,  dry 
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and  toudi.  The  lips  of  the  os  tinea?  now  appeared  natural,  and  without 
tenderness — the  uterus  still  prolapsed  with  the  neck  pressing  towards  the 
rectum.  The  patient  of  late  had  been  over-working  herself,  and  suffered 
from  gastric  irritation,  with  some  febrile  excitement.  For  the  purpose 
of  regaining  her  health  she  went  for  a  short  time  to  the  country.  During 
the  severe  period  of  her  illness,  and  up  to  the  early  part  of  July,  she  had 
menstruated  regularly,  but  she  had  an  abortion  on  the  7th  of  October. 
United  States  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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Prof.  Benedict,  of  the  above  University,  has  published  in  Rust's 
Magazine  a  review  of  the  surgical  clinique  for  the  years  1828  to  1833 
inclusive.  The  facts  connected  with  the  medical  and  surgical  practice 
in  large  hospitals  are  always  valuable,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  every 
means  within  our  reach  of  presenting  such  to  our  readers.  We  have 
room  this  week  only  for  the  reports  on  lithotomy  and  cancer. 

Lithotomy. — This  operation  was  performed  during  the  six  years,  thir- 
teen times  ;  once  on  a  girl  of  twelve  years,  the  rest  on  males,  the  oldest 
of  whom  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-three.  All  these  patients  were 
cured,  with  the  exception  of  four,  none  of  whom  died  immediately  after 
the  operation.  Thus  one  of  these  four,  a  boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  had 
been  dismissed  cured  from  the  establishment,  but  died  eleven  weeks  after 
of  typhous  fever.  The  second  died  fourteen  days  after  the  operation, 
when  the  left  kidney  was  found  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  and  the  right 
one  engorged.  In  the  third  case,  death  on  the  llth  day,  evidenced  sup- 
puration of  the  left  kidney,  extending  down  to  the  pelvis.  The  fourth 
case  was  fatal  on  the  fourth  day  from  peritonitis.  In  reference  to  litho- 
tomy. Professor  Benedict  relates  a  very  curious  case,  which,  on  account 
of  its  termination,  is  worthy  of  record.  The  patient,  fifty-three  years  of 
age,  who  had  long  suffered  from  symptoms  of  stone,  was  received  into 
the  hospital  in  1816,  but  left  it  without  an  operation  having  been  per- 
formed. After  a  lapse  of  twelve  years  the  patient  presented  himself 
again,  but  durins:  this  time  the  calculus  had  acquired  such  a  magnitude, 
that  whenever  the  sound  was  passed  between  it  and  the  bladder,  it  became 
locked.  It  was  thought  scarcely  possible  to  remove  the  stone  by  an 
operation  ;  however,  this  was  undertaken,  and  the  incision  being  prolonged 
considerably  towards  the  rectum  (wl)ich  was  not  injured),  the  calculus 
was  extracted  after  its  outer  shell  had  given  way  under  the  forceps.  The 
stone  weighed  seven  and  a  half  ounces,  without  counting  several  frag- 
ments that  were  lost.  On  the  fifth  day  the  patient  was  seized  with  low 
typhous  fever,  without  any  signs  of  inflatnmation  of  the  urinary  or  abdo- 
minal organs.  The  usual  stimulants  seemed  of  no  avail,  when  the  author 
accidentally  learned  that  his  patient  was  a  confirmed  brandy  drinker. 
All  other  means  were  at  once  laid  aside,  and  the  patient  given  a  table- 
spoonful  of  brandy  QVGvy  \\\o  hours.  This  treatment  was  followed  by 
such  happy  results,  that  in  four  days  the  quantity  of  brandy  could  be 
diminished,  and  the  patient  was  content  with  a  glass  at  breakfast.  The 
patient  was  discharged  cured  after  some  months. 
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Cancer. — The  operation  for  cancer  (not  including  cancer  of  the  lip) 
was  performed  thirty-seven  times.  However,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  cases  treated  by  arsenic  and  apparently  cured,  a  radical  cure  was 
not  obtained  in  a  single  case. 

Extirpation  of  the  breast  was  performed  three  times,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances apparently  very  favorable  ;  in  all  the  disease  recurred  again. 
Of  ninety-eight  amputations  of  the  breast,  which  the  author  has  performed 
since  he  undertook  the  charge  of  the  clinique,  two  ended  fatally  from 
exhaustion  during  the  healing  of  the  wound  ;  and  in  all  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  thirteen,  the  disease  returned  after  the  wound  was  healed, 
and  terminated  in  death.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  thirteen,  the 
author  observes  he  is  morally  convinced  that,  in  several  cases,  an  error 
of  diagnosis  was  committed,  and  breasts  were  removed  that  were  merely 
affected  with  scrofulous  tumors,  sarcoma,  or  some  other  innocent  change 
of  structure. 

The  above  results  are  worthy  of  serious  attention,  and  serve,  unfortu- 
nately, to  con6rm  the  opinion  advanced  by  many  surgeons,  that  in  most 
cases  cancer  is  a  constitutional,  not  a  local  disease.  After  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  morbid  specimens  of  this  disease,  the  author 
proposes  to  divide  scirrhus  into  three  kinds  ;  viz.,  the  lardaceous,  the 
hydatiform,  and  the  knotty  scirrhus.  Passing  by  the  two  former  as  suffi- 
ciently known,  the  author  gives  some  remarks  on  the  latter  that  are  not 
without  interest.  This  is  a  rare  affection,  and,  on  account  of  its  march, 
is  frequently  confounded  with  a  malignant  and  fatal  form  of  scrofula.  The 
patients  are  generally  affected  with  small  knots  in  one  or  both  breasts, 
which  do  not  coalesce  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  After  these, 
appear  the  ordinary  tumors  in  the  axillae,  and  at  the  same  time  we  per- 
ceive ranges  of  small  knots  along  both  sides  of  the  neck,  tumors  in  the 
inguinal  region,  on  the  shoulders,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Each  of  the  knots  now  mentioned  remains  isolated,  but  approaches  the 
skin,  and  finally  becomes  attached  to  it.  The  integument  here  assumes 
a  hard,  cartilaginous  feel,  is  covered  with  varicose  veins,  and  turns  into  a 
single  small  cancerous  tumor.  The  patients  now  generally  suffer  under 
pectoral  symptoms,  with  abdominal  derangement,  and  in  all  the  cases 
which  occurred  to  the  author,  death  took  place  in  less  than  six  months. 

Cancer  of  the  lip  was  removed  in  fifty-one  cases,  all  successfully  ex- 
cept one,  where  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness  at  the  time 
of  the  operation.  The  author,  however,  regards  it  merely  as  a  palliative 
operation,  as  it  invariably  returns  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  or  in 
the  cicatrix  itself.  There  are  indeed  a  few  cases  in  which  the  tumor  did 
not  re-appear,  but  here  it  was  evidently  a  local  disease,  produced  by 
some  external  cause,  and  not  perfectly  identical  with  the  cancerous  dis- 
ease. As  far  as  the  author's  observations  extend,  this  false  cancer  is 
generally  situated  in  the  red  surface  of  the  edge  of  the  lip,  and  does  not 
pass  beyond  it,  is  more  flaccid,  and  is  chronic  in  its  march  ;  the  sympa- 
thetic swellings  in  the  neck  are  wanting.  According  to  the  opinions  of 
modern  surgeons,  we  may  hope  for  a  successful  result  whenever  there 
are  no  tumefied  glands  under  the  jaw  or  in  the  neck  ;  but  from  the  au- 
thor's experience,  the  absence  of  these  signs  does  not  justify  a  favorable 
prognosis.     Either  small  soft  tumors  of  the  glands  already  exist,  as  may 
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be  discoverpd  by  a  minnie  and  careful  exaniinaiion  of  the  parts  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  or  the  lymphatic  system  is  implicated,  without  any  actual 
enlargement  of  the  gland?,  which  does  not  take  place  until  some  lime 
after  the  healing  of  the  wound. 


CASE    OF    ANOMALOUS     MALIGNANT     TUMOR    PROVING    RAPIDLY 

FATAL. 

BY    JOSEPH    COMSTOCK,    M.D.    LEBANON,    CT. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Mr.  J!  F.  M.  was  a  tall,  large  man,  of  noble  physiognomy,  denoting  the 
possession  of  a  firm  and  talented  mind,  which  he  eminently  possessed. 
Few  patients  that  the  writer  ever  lost,  were  so  much  missed  from  the 
friendly  and  social  circle  as  Mr.  M.  He  was  intelligent,  companionable, 
hospitable,  wealthy  ;  had  been  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and 
much  in  public  business — an  excellent  citizen  and  an  excellent  friend. 
The  present  writer  had  been  his  family  physician  for  the  last  16  or  17 
years.  Anterior  to  this  period,  I  had  from  Mr.  M.  the  following  ac- 
count,  which  for  its  singularity,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  a  swelling  under  his  tongue,  in  which  it  would 
appear  suppuration  had  taken  place,  although  I  do  not  recollect  his  men- 
tioning any  discharge  of  matter.  However  this  might  be,  he  one  day 
thought  that  he  felt  something  hard  projecting  from  this  sublingual  swell- 
ing. He  took  hold  of  it,  and  drew  out  a  bone,  I  should  think,  by  the 
account  he  gave  me,  about  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  round,  smooth, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill.  It  was  no  exfoliation,  nor  was  it  ex- 
ternally introduced,  but  had  formed  in  the  part.  His  attending  physician 
at  that  time,  has  since  removed  from  the  State,  and  carried  this  bone 
with  him  as  a  curiosity. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  tumor  which  proved  fatal, 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  few  other  preliminary  circumstances.  In 
January  and  February,  1827,  Mr.  M.  had  hemicrania,  which  was  not 
purely  a  nervous*  affection,  as  is  I  believe  most  common,  but  was  highly 
inflammatory,  and  required  seven  bleedings  to  subdue  the  intensity  of  the 
pain  ;  and  its  inflammatory  nature  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  over- 
come, for  suppuration  followed,  ending  in  ozena,  from,  as  the  writer  sup- 
posed, the  left  maxillary  sinus. 

Of  all  these  afl^ections,  Mr.  M.  had  entirely  recovered.  But  he  had 
a  constitutional  tendency,  both  before  and  since,  to  a  flow  of  blood  to 
the  head,  which  required  several  bleedings  and  frequent  cathartics,  every 
year.  If  he  was  not  often  bled,  he  was  troubled  with  headache,  though 
never  with  hemicrania  except  in  the  instance  already  noticed.  The  wri- 
ter visited  and  bled  him  in  the  month  of  March  preceding  his  last  illness. 
His  general  health  was,  however,  good,  and  his  spirits  fine. 

For  a  tumor,  about  the  middle  of  the  left  lower  jaw-bone,  but  not 
adherent  thereto,  I  was  called  on  Wednesday,  April  29th.     He  was  not 


*  The  last  case  of  hemicrania  which  the  writer  had,  was  in  a  young  widow.     It  had  been  of  lone 
Btandmg,  but  was  speedily  cured  by  a  lotion  of  the  cyanurct  potasshcm.    This  was  purely  a  nervous 


affection 
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at  home  when  I  came  in,  bnl  soon  arrived.  No  pain  nor  constitutional 
symptoms  being  feU,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  house.  He  liad 
met  with  no  blow  or  other  accident.  It  was  something  larger  than  a  half 
hen's  esg,  and  somewhat  of  the  shape.  No  soreness  was  felt  on  pres- 
sure ;  there  was  no  hardness,  nor  no  discoloration.  It  rapidly  increased 
in  size,  spreading  to  the  neck  and  throat,  and  on  the  succeeding  Sunday 
had  the  appearance  of  a  commencing  suppuration,  but  still  without  pain 
or  soreness.  On  that  day,  and  the  next,  it  was  so  much  enlarged,  that 
it  caused  some  im[)ediment  to  deglutition  and  speech  ;  and  on  Monday, 
ihe  integuments  had  rather  a  dingy  appearance  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  which  was  the  first  change  of  color  noticed. 

Tuesday,  the  7th  day  of  its  being  first  seen,  the  external  signs  of 
suppuration  were  less  than  on  Sunday,  and  the  parts  internally  were 
so  much  swollen,  that  no  distinct  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  fauces  or 
parotids.  To  this  time  the  patient  had  suffered  little  or  nothing,  not 
even  in  apprehension  ;  his  spirits  were  good,  and  he  detained  me  in 
cheerful  and  very  amusinj;  conversation,  as  long  as  I  could  possibly  stay. 
I  had,  however,  communirated  my  serious  apprehensions  of  tlie  case  to 
the  consulting  physician.  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Norwich,  a  man  of  skill  and 
science,  and  nephew  of  Mr.  M.  My  patient,  at  this  visit,  even  sug- 
gested to  me  to  write  to  Dr.  P.  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him 
to  visit  him  nest  day,  as  he  had  apj)ointed.  But  this,  without  giving  a 
denial,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  do. 

On  Wednesday,  how  changed  the  scene  !  Upon  my  morning  visit,  I 
found  that  the  tumor  had  opened  internally  into  the  throat,  evidently  by 
mortification,  of  which  the  external  parts  also  showed  strong  signs.  Dis- 
charge internally  small,  but  extremely  fetid.  Patient  partially  delirious  ; 
his  sense  of  smell  was  totally  annihilated.  This  day  was  his  only  day  of 
sufl^ering,  and  it  was  great  ;  still  no  pain,  but  jactitation,  impeded  deglu- 
tition, and  some  difficulty  of  respiration.  Has  now  a  sense  of  his  danger. 
The  tumor,  instead  of  subsiding  by  what  it  discharged,  rapidly  increased, 
and  now  reached  the  other  <side  of  the  neck  and  jaw,  with  a  dingy  erysip- 
elatous hue.  Blisters,  applied  to  his  ankles,  on  account  cf  the  delirium, 
produced  no  soreness  nor  efi^ect.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  tumor 
opened  externally  on  the  side  where  it  began,  but  not  in  the  place  ;  the 
opening  being  higher  up.  This  opening  was  by  a  small  mortified  fissure, 
1-2  an  inch  or  more  in  length  ;  the  discharge  was  small,  but  terribly  of- 
fensive. The  edges  of  this  fissure  were  thick,  and  rather  hard.  From 
the  smallness  of  the  discharge,  con)pared  with  the  size  of  the  tumor,  it 
ap|)eared  that  the  latter  was  cellular  ;  but  it  was  not  of  the  honey-comb 
form,  which  we  have  seen  in  anthrax.  In  the  afternoon  the  abdomen 
became  cold,  although  the  pulse  was  good.  At  about  1  o'clock,  that 
night,  he  died. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  the  absorbents  became  paralyzed,  or  lost 
their  power,  whilst  the  exhalanis  threw  out  a  morbid  matter,  or  which 
speedily  became  morbid.  I  had  never  seen  but  one  case  in  a  jnng  prac- 
tice with  which  I  could  assimilate  this,  and  that  I  saw  but  once,  in  con- 
sultation. It  was  in  a  dilferent  part  of  the  body,  but  came  on  suddenly, 
and  was  without  pain,  soreness,  or  discoloration,  like  the  present.  It 
was   on   the   side  of  the   abdomen,  just  above   the  os  innominalum,  in  a 
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student  of  medicine,  and  greally  ulanned  the  young  doctor,  but  was  very 
speedily  cured  by  blistering  its  surface,  and  applying  calonael  in  powder 
to  the  quantity  of  3ij.  per  day.  I  at  fiist  proposed  the  same  treatment 
to  Mr.  M.  He  consented  lo  the  blister,  but  had  an  aversion  to  calomel 
in  any  way. 

The  tumor  of  Mr.  M.  excited  in  me  serious  apprehensions  from  the 
first,  and  I  had  an  opinion  that  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  save  him  as 
a  salivation.  A  solution  of  six  grains  of  corros.  sub.  in  a  pint  of  decoc- 
tion of  Spanish  sarsaparilla,  was  assiduously  administered  in  doses  of  a 
whole  or  half  a  wineglass,  but  it  failed  of  making  any  impression  on  the 
mouth.  The  torpid  absorbents  which  failed  of  taking  up,  from  the  tu- 
mor, what  the  exhalants  so  rapidly  deposited,  also  failed  in  carrying  mer- 
curials to  the  salivary  glands. 

When  symptoms  of  mortification  ensued,  a  decoction  of  bark,  to 
which  sulphate  of  quinine  was  added,  was  very  liberally  administered. 
Also  laudanum,  and  the  bapiisea^  internally,  and  externally  in  poultice. 

Mr.  M.  had  always  been  a  good  liver,  but  had  latterly  acceded  to  en- 
tire abstinence  from  ardent  spirits.  His  age  was  74,  but  he  retained  the 
vigor  of  a  man  of  50.  As  a  castle,  undermined,  may  fall  without  being 
broken,  so  fell  Mr.  M. 

Lebanon,  Conn.  October,  1835. 
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DR.  BELL'S  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

Within  a  few  days  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  manuscript  of 
Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  Derry,  N.  H.  which  gained  the  prize  of  a  Boylston 
medal,  at  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Parsons,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  received 
one  for  the  essay  on  Cancer,  published  recently  in  this  Journal.  Dr. 
Bell's  dissertation  was  upon  the  question — "  What  diet  can  be  selected 
which  will  ensure  the  greatest  probable  health  and  strength  to  the  laborer 
in  the  climate  of  New  England  ?  Quantity  and  quality,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  taking  it,  to  be  considered." 

The  author  first  treats  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  and  shows  its  bearing  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  politi- 
cal economy  and  medicine.  Considerations  on  the  natural  food  of  man, 
together  with  his  remarks  on  the  crusade  raised  against  the  use  of  animal 
food,  within  a  few  years,  by  alimentary  radicals,  give  a  character  to  the 
whole  article,  highly  creditable  to  Dr.  Bell.  Its  entire  and  speedy  pub- 
lication may  be  looked  for  in  our  pages. 


MEASLES. 


There  has  been  an  unusual  number  of  cases  of  this  disease,  of  late,  in 
this  city.  Although  commonly  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  very  simple  and 
easily  managed  complaint,  the  bills  of  mortality  exhibit  a  degree  of  fatality 
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which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  We  are  at  a  loss  whether  the 
measles  is  actually  epidemical  or  not.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  times  there 
is  a  peculiar  condition  of  atmosphere  favorable  to  its  development. 

Thus  far,  the  autumnal  weather,  this  season,  has  been  almost  unpa- 
ralleled :  a  serene  sky  and  a  genial  sun  have  modified  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  produced  the  mild  influences  of  summer.  But  would  this 
be  sufficient  either  to  generate  or  increase  the  malady  ,''  The  catarrhal 
affection  accompanying,  and  in  fact  now  characterizing  in  a  particular 
manner  the  measles,  in  this  vicinity,  constitutes  its  worst  feature,  and  ac- 
counts, in  some  degree,  for  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  physician  in 
subduing  its  unhappy  progress,  when  once  introduced  into  families  where 
there  are  many  small  children. 

From  the  circumstance  that  most  mothers  feel  competent  to  prescribe 
for  the  class  of  patients  who  are  ordinarily  the  subjects  of  measles,  vast 
injury  is  done  in  the  very  beginning,  by  deranging  the  system,  and  ren- 
dering it,  at  least,  vexatious  for  the  physician,  who  is  sometimes  never 
called  till  it  is  altogether  too  late  to  prescribe  with  any  hope  of  success. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  those  who  have  uniformly  succeeded  best 
in  their  therapeutic  course,  have  given  the  least  medicine.  Mild  cathar- 
tics, preceded  by  an  active  emetic,  invariably  indicated  by  an  irritable 
stomach,  are  all  that  is  demanded  at  the  onset.  If  the  cough  becomes 
troublesome,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  meet  it  with  demulcents.  The 
simpler  the  treatment,  the  better.  When  a  great  variety  of  aperients  have 
been  administered,  the  pyrectic  action  is  sensibly  increased  ;  and  in  la- 
boring to  subdue  one  order  of  symptoms,  another  gains  the  ascendancy, 
and  death  results  from  causes  wholly  unsuspected.  Measles  belongs  to 
the  catalogue  of  self-limited  ills  :  it  can  neither  be  hurried  onward  to  a 
crisis,  or  sensibly  diminished  in  force. 

There  is  one  grand  mistake  which  young  practitioners  are  exceedingly 
prone  to  make,  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  childhood.  This  is  a  fault, 
however,  quite  readily  overcome,  having  its  origin  in  a  strong  desire  to 
be  efficient  and  prompt  in  affi^rding  relief  to  those  who  have  placed  con- 
fidence in  their  professional  attainments.  It  were  almost  unnecessary  to 
advert  to  the  mistake  of  changing  the  prescriptions  too  often — in  a  word, 
overdosing.  "Slow  and  sure,"  is  a  caution  that  maybe  treasured  up 
with  advantage  by  them. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
•an  opinion  that  one-third  of  the  deaths  reported  to  have  been  caused  by 
measles,  in  the  course  of  a  few  past  weeks,  were  but  remotely  connected 
with  that  affi3ction.  In  repeated  instances,  where  death  has  resulted  from 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  lungs  were  extensively 
diseased,  common  report  has  promulgated  the  story  that  measles  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  death,  when  in  fact  it  had  no  influence  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  life.  After  an  examination  of  the  subject,  we  are  fully  persuaded, 
in  the  first  place,  that  enanthesis  rubeola  does  not  prevail  so  extensively 
as  some  have  been  led  to  suspect.  Secondly,  in  those  families  where  it 
has  been  proclaimed  to  have  been  alarmingly  fatal,  there  was  unquestion- 
ably a  defect  in  the  mode  of  nursing  throughout.  The  commencement 
was  marked  by  injudiciousncss  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  sought  assist- 
ance when  it  could  be  of  little  avail. 
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SOUNDS    OF    THE    HEART. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  medical  section  of  the  British  Association,  in 
Dublin,  a  report  was  read  by  a  committee  previously  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  motions  and  sounds  of  the  heart.  Their  experiments  were  per- 
formed principally  on  young  calves,  in  which  animals  the  heart  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  of  the  actions  and  sounds  being  accurately  observed, 
while  their  early  age  is  favorable  to  the  prolongation  of  the  experiment. 
After  having  inserted  a  tube,  connected  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  in  the 
trachea,  the  sensibility  of  the  animals  was  destroyed  by  a  blow  on  the 
forehead,  when  artificial  respiration  was  commenced,  by  means  of  which 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  continued  from  one  to  two  hours.  Whea 
sensibility  was  suspended  by  prussic  acid,  the  heart's  motion  was  destroy- 
ed in  a  i'ew  minutes.  We  wish  our  limits  would  allow  of  the  insertion  of 
the  interesting  and  animated  debate  to  which  the  report  gave  rise.  Many 
of  the  members  present  opposed  certain  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  committee,  and  advanced  the  results  of  their  own  observations  as  sub- 
stitutes. These,  however,  as  well  as  the  experiments,  we  must  entirely 
omit,  and  present  in  the  following  extract  merely  the  conclusion  of  the 
report  : — 

"  From  the  experiments  on  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  it  appears  to  fol- 
low : — 1.  That  the  sounds  are  not  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  ventri- 
cles with  the  sternum  or  ribs,  but  are  caused  by  motions  within  the  heart 
and  its  vessels.  2.  That  the  sternum  and  front  of  the  thorax,  by  their 
contact  with  the  ventricles,  increase  the  aubibleness  of  the  sounds.  3. 
That  the  first  sound  is  connected  with  the  ventricular  systole,  and  coin- 
cides with  it  in  duration.  4.  That  the  cause  of  the  first  sound  is  one 
which  begins  and  ends  with  the  ventricular  systole,  and  is  in  constant 
operation  during  the  continuance  of  that  systole.  5.  That  it  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  closing  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  systole,  because  such  movement  of  the  valves  takes  place 
only  at  the  commencement  of  the  systole,  and  is  of  much  shorter  duration 
than  the  systole.  6.  That  it  is  not  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  internal 
surfaces  of  the  ventricles  against  each  other,  as  such  friction  cannot  exist 
until  the  blood  has  been  expelled  from  the  ventricles,  whereas  the  first 
sound  commences  with  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  systole.  7.  That 
it  is  produced  either  by  the  rapid  passage  of  the  blood  over  the  irregular 
internal  surfaces  of  the  ventricles  on  its  way  towards  the  mouths  of  the 
arteries,  or  by  the  bruit  musculaire  of  the  ventricles,  or  probably  by  both 
these  causes.  8.  That  the  second  sound  coincides  with  the  termination 
of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  requires  for  its  production  the  integrity  of 
the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  seems  to  be 
caused  by  the  sudden  check  given  by  the  action  of  these  valves  to  the 
motion  of  the  columns  of  blood  driven  towards  the  heart  after  each  ventri- 
cular systole  by  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  trunks." 


The  Sphygmometer. — Some  notice  was  given  in  the  Journal,  a  few 
months  since,  of  this  newly-invented  instrument,  which  is  designed  to 
render  the  action  of  the  arteries  apparent  to  the  eye.  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
scribes it,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  as  "  a  complicated  appara- 
tus to  be  fixed  on  the  arm,  or  on  the  chest,  to  indicate  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries — an  action  that  will  vary  from  Alpha  to  Omega,  while 
the  apparatus  is  being  applied,  and  which,  after  all,  will  not  convey  one- 
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hundredth  part  the  information  to  the  experienced  practitioner,  which  the 
finger  will  indicate.  To  the  inexperienced,  it  will  only  prove  an  ignis 
fatuus,  and  lead  him  into  '  sloughs  and  ditches.'  " 


Singular  Inquest. — An  inquest  was  lately  held  in  Ireland  on  an  infant 
whose  head  was  opened  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother,  after  she  had  been 
two  or  three  days  in  labor.  It  appears  that  some  jealous  professional 
neighbor  instigated  the  inquest,  but  the  unworthy  object  was  not  attained, 
as  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  highly  gratifying  and  honorable  to  Mr. 
Hayden,  the  surgeon  in  attendance.  They  considered,  first,  that  the 
child  was  probably  dead  before  the  operation  was  performed  ;  and,  second, 
that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  mother's  life  absolutely  depended  on  the 
operation. 

Suicide  hy  the  Jidder. — An  instance  of  suicide  in  an  adder  by  the  bite 
of  his  own  body,  is  related  by  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Bristol,  England.  The 
animal  was  confined  loosely  in  the  folds  of  a  thin  lawn  handkerchief,  and 
after  several  energetic  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  escape,  deliberately  in- 
flicted a  bite  which  quickly  caused  its  death. 


Eye  and  Ear  Injirmarij. — Very  recently  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  this  noble  charity.  We  have  not  been  fortunate 
in  procuring  the  annual  report,  but  understand  it  to  have  been  highly  sa- 
tisfactory. In  the  nature  of  things,  the  business  must  be  continually  in- 
creasing. Every  medical  student  in  Boston  should  be  a  regular  attendant 
on  the  surgical  cases  presented  to  the  surgeons.  Nowhere  else  can  such 
a  vast  amount  of  information  be  acquired  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of 
the  eye. 

Health  of  Hop-growers. — Those  who  have  been  habitually  engaged  in 
hop-growing,  have  been  so  uniformly  in  good  health,  as  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  medical  j)hilosophcrs.  In  tlie  harming  district,  so  called, 
in  England,  in  which  from  three  to  four  thousand  people  are  exclu- 
sively employed  in  the  various  preparation  of  hops,  there  has  not  been 
but  one  death  for  a  long  period.  Formerly  the  business  was  deemed  un- 
healthy, and  Mr.  Ellis,  a  very  humane  gentleman,  engaged,  at  his  own 
personal  expense,  the  services  of  a  physician  to  be  constantly  in  attend- 
ance at  East  Farley,  another  famous  hop-raising  place.  So  far  as  obser- 
vation has  been  made  in  the  United  States,  an  equal  share  of  good  health 
has  been  meted  out  to  all  grades  of  hop-growers. 


Dr.  Brcwcr^s  Pessary. — After  repeated  trials,  the  value  of  this  simple 
instrument  has  become  well  established.  The  sales  have  entirely  ex- 
ceeded the  inventor's  expectations,  and  many  have  been  disappointed  in 
procuring  it.  The  mechanic  who  entered  into  a  contract  to  complete  a 
certain  nuniber  every  week,  having  failed  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  not  a 
single  pessary  has  been  on  sale  for  more  than  a  month.  If  Dr.  Brewer 
cannot  supply  a  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  regular  demand,  owing  to 
the  sliiggisli  movements  of  a  do-nothing  silversmith,  it  would  be  conmien- 
dable  to  turn  him  adrift,  and  give  his  custom  to  more  active  agents.     As 
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these  pessaries  are  altogether  superior  to  any  before  known,  it  is  lament- 
able that  they  cannot  be  had  at  any  price. — Will  the  doctor  allow  any- 
body else  to  manufacture  them  ? 


Sir  fVilliam  Blizard. — A  week  or  two  since  mention  was  made  of  the 
death  of  this  venerable  surgeon.  He  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  old  and  present  system  of  surgery — being  ninety-eight  years  old.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  old  fashioned  barber-surgeons,  with  whom  the  son 
served  out  an  equally  old  fashioned  apprenticeship,  and  then  commenced 
his  career  of  professional  life  with  the  high  sounding  title  oi" barber-cki- 
ruro'eon,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Chirurgeons.  Sir  William  was  undoubt- 
edly, in  early  life,  an  excellent  operator.  At  all  events,  his  reputation 
was  such  that  in  all  the  changes  arising  from  intestine  quarrels  between 
governors,  treasurer  and  medical  officers,  during  sixty  years,  he  never 
lost  his  connection  with  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 


Successful  Excision  in  Hijdrophobia. — A  case  is  related  by  Drs.  Tom- 
kin  and  Varenne,  of  Essex,  Eng.  in  which  excision  of  the  bitten  parts, 
sixteen  days  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog,  and  eight  after  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia  had  fairly  set  in,  was  followed  by  a  permanent  cure.  Pre- 
vious to  excision,  the  liquor  arsenicalis  had  been  used,  as  well  as  un- 
guentum  veratriie  to  the  arm  and  throat — the  little  finger  being  the  part 
bitten.  Prof  Rust  relates  a  case  where  the  wound  was  excised  thirty- 
one  days  after  the  bite,  and  after  hydrophobrc  symptoms  had  appeared, 
and  the  patient's  life  saved. 


Cholera. — From  the  old  city  of  Nice,  we  hear  that  the  cholera  has 
wholly  disappeared.  The  cordon  sanataire,  by  which  the  public  authori- 
ties hoped  to  fence  the  destroyer  from  the  regions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
was  finally  removed  on  the  25th  of  September.  As  this  pestilence  travels 
with  uncommon  speed,  we  may  soon  anticipate  its  appearance  at  some 
new  and  unexpected  point  of  attack. 


M  it  should  be. — A  class  exceeding  one  hundred,  we  understand,  has 
been  matriculated  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  since  last  week. 
Things  are  going  on  spiritedly,  and  the  term  promises  to  be  one  of  high 
value  to  the  students. 


Woodstock  Medical  Institution. — An  act  incorporating  the  Woodstock 
Medical  Institution  has  passed  our  Legislature  ;  so  that  the  objections 
heretofore  attempted  to  be  made  against  the  validity  of  its  degrees,  will 
probably  be  no  longer  urged.  It  is  incorporated  with  power  of  conferring 
degrees,  and  all  other  powers  incident  to  similar  institutions. 

We  understand,  however,  that  the  connection  with  Middlebury  College 
is  to  be  continued,  and  the  Faculty  of  Institution  the  same  as  last  year. 
Lectures  will  commence  on  the  10th  of  March  and  continue  13  weeks. 

Vermont  Republican  and  Courier. 


"  Notes  of  Cases  of  Fracture  at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital,"  were  received  too 
late  for  the  present  number. 
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Notice. — The  following  gentlemen  are  authorized  to  receive  money  due  for  the 
Medical  Journal.  Subscribers  who  are  indebted  for  past  years — of  whom  there 
is  a  much  larger  number  than  we  could  wish — as  well  as  those  who  have  not  paid 
in  advance  for  the  present  year,  are  requested  to  forward  the  amount  due  to  one 
of  these  agents  or  to  the  publisher.  Luke  Howe,  Esq.  P.  M.  Jaffrey,  N.  H. ;  Is- 
rael Hinckley,  Esq.  P.  M.  Topsham,  Vt. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Balch,  Jr.  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Charles  Hooker,  M.D.  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  T.  O.  H.  Croswel,  Esq.  P.  M.  Catskill, 
N.  Y. ;  Samuel  Freeman,  Esq.  P.  M.  Williamstown,  N.  Y.  ;  VV.  A.  Gillespie,  M.D. 
Ellisville,  Louisa  Co.  Va. ;  Air.  L.  Dwelle,  Augusta,  Geo. ;  W.  G.  Dickinson, 
M.D.  Franklin,  Tenn. ;  J.  R.  Bowers,  Esq.  P.  M.  York,  Washtenaw  Co.  Mich.  ; 
Hedge  &  Lyman,  Montreal,  L.  C. 

Died — In  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem,  of  a  brain  fever,  on  the  28th  of  January 
last,  Dr.  Asa  Dodge,  belonging  to  the  missionary  service.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  Castle,  Me. — and  sailed  from  Boston  Oct.  30th,  1832.  Dr.  Dodge  was  an 
estimable  man,  well  qualified  for  the  profession  of  medicine — his  loss  will  be  deep- 
ly lamented.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  John  D.  Wells,  of  Boston,  and  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  at  Bowdoin  College. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  7,  61.     Males,  24— Females,  37. 

Of  measles,  24 — mortification,  1 — croup,  2 — typhous  fever,  4 — lung  fever,  4 — teething,  1 — scarlet 
fever,  2— debility,  I — bowel  complaint,  1 — diarrlio'a,  1 — intiammation  of  the  lungs,  1 — consumption, 
7— dropsy  on  the  brain,  1 — canker  in  the  bowels,  1 — fits,  1 — dysentery,  1 — liver  complaint,  1 — infan- 
tile, 1 — dropsy,  1 — inflammation,  1 — hooping  cough,  1 — accidental,  1 — throat  distemper,  1 — bilious 
fever,  1. 
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WASHINGTON  MEDICAL   COLLEGE   OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  Annual  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  last  Monday  of  October. 
James  H.  Miller,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

Samuel  K.  Jennings,  MD.  Prof.  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 
William  VV.  Handy,  MU.  Professor  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
John  C.  S.  Moukur,  .MD.  Professor  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
John  P.  Mettauer,  MD.  Professor  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
Edward  Foreman,  MD.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  .Sec. 

Washington  11.  Handy,  M.D.  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.    This  department  will  be  open  from  the 
1st  of  October.  Sept  16— 3t 

MEDICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Medical  Instruction  on  the  following 
terms  : — 

Convenient  Rooms  well  furnished,  with  access  to  a  good  Medical  Library,  and  the  necessary  faci- 
lities for  demonstrative  Anatomy  and  Surgical  operations. 

The  privilege  of  attending  at  the  ahnsiiouse  and  a  private  hospital,  now  in  successful  operation^ 
together  with  the  important  cases,  both  in  physic  and  surgery,  which  occur  in  a  pretty  extensive  prj, 
vate  practice.    Terms— §50  a  year.  JOSEPH  H.  FLLNT, 

ELISHA  MATHER, 
Northampton,  Mass.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

2:^  Instruction  in  modern  Dentistry  will  be  given  for  a  small  additional  compensation. 

May  13.  eopGm 


VACCINE    VIRUS. 

Physicians  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  he  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  virus,  by 
addressing  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — hxdosimr  one  dollar.  Letters  must 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Olficc.  The  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  by  the 
first  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  quills,  an  ample  quan- 
tity for  iueeting  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  be 
securely  packiiil  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  faithfully 
supply  tiiat  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  furnished  on  applicatioi 
at  the  Medical  Journal  office. 

^  AN    EXCELLENT   CHANCE   FOR  A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  Physician  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  New  Hampshire  offers  to  sell  his  stand,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  and  llonrishiii!:  village,  and  no  other  physician  within  five  miles.  For  further  pa.ticulars, 
inquire  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  or  of  Dr.  Ricliards,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.  Oct  7 

THE  BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday,  by  D. 
CLAPP,  JR.  at  184  Wasiiingion  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  all  communications  must 
be  addressed, /»05r-pflirf.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  Itisalso  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  on  the 
1st  of  every  month,  each  Part  containing  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  month,  stitched  in  a 
cover.— Price  ,$:J,()0  a  year  in  advance,  J3, 50  after  three  monllis,  anil  §4,00  if  not  paid  within  the 
year.— Every  seventh  copy,fratifi.— Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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BOYLSTON    PRIZE    DISSEaTATION    FOR    1835. 

BY   LUTHER    V.    BELL,    M.D.    DERRY,    >'.    H. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

*'  What  diet  can  be  selected  which  will  ensure  the  greatest  probable  health 
and  strength  to  the  laborer  in  the  climate  of  JVeiw  England  9  quantity 
and  quality,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  taking  it,  to  be  considered.'^ 

The  subject  of  diet  offers  a  wide  scope  for  observation,  experiment  and 
speculation,  as  affecting  our  species  in  several  important  points.  It 
concerns  us  : 

1.  As  to  our  intellectual  and  moral  existence.  ' 
The  view  of  the  relations  between  body  and  mind,  their  varied  con- 
nections with,  and  reactions  upon  each  other,  j)resents  a  field  of  research 
extended  and  promising  the  richest  and  uiost  interesting  results  to  the 
philosophical  inquirer  ;  a  field  as  yet  little  explored,  but  which  it  does 
not  comport  with  the  design  of  our  present  treatise  to  enter,  or  glance 
upon,  except  as  incidentally  illustrating  our  immediate  purpose.  Suffice 
it  to  observe,  that,  as  it  is  now  the  perhaps  generally  received  opinion, 
that  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  if  they  do  not  exist  in,  are  at 
least  dependent  upon  material  organs,  un  agent  possessing  such  decided 
influence  upon  the  bodily  system,  as  the  food  cannot  be  denied  to  have, 
must  produce  no  less  marked  indirect  consequences  upon  the  niental 
powers. 

2.  In  its  influence  upon  man  in  his  civil  and  political  relations. 

The  writers  on  political  economy,  and  especially  that  branch  of  it  in- 
volving the  consideration  of  population,  its  increase  and  support,  the 
capacity  for  productive  labor,  and  in  short,  the  entire  view  of  man  as  a 
laboring  animal,  claim  this  as  a  topic  of  the  highest  interest  and  moment 
in  their  important  investigations. 

3.  The  connection  between  man's  food  and  drink,  and  his  bodily 
soundness,  or  the  influence  of  diet  in  health  and  disease,  known  as  the 
science  of  dietetics,  is  the  province  of  the  medical  philosopher.  It  is 
one  small  portion  of  this  copious  topic,  which  we  propose  making  an 
humble  effort  to  elucidate  ; — expecting  neither  to  astonish  by  dazzling 
hypotheses,  nor  to  attract  ephemeral  attention  or  notoriety  by  the  inven- 
tion of  novel  plans  of  life,  or  by  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  schemes 
of  Pythagorean  or  Utopian  dreamers  from  their  long  sleep  of  death. 

There  is,  it  is  conceived,  a  peculiar  propriety  in  a  treatise  on  diet 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  working  classes  of  our  community. 
Writers  heretofore,  in  their  researches  on  this  subject,  have  had  in  view 
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principally  the  wants  and  situation  of  the  literary  and  sedentary,  the  rich 
and  the  luxurious,  and  this  for  obvious  reasons  ;  the  laboring  unm  is  little 
liable  to  suffer  from  errors  of  diet  flirectly  or  even  reuioleiy.  In  the 
''  march  of  intellect,"  the  progress  of  which  brings  forward  some  fact  and 
much  fancy,  the  news  may  have  reached  even  his  ear,  that  he,  in  com- 
mon with  the  more  learned  of  his  species,  is  guiliy  of  errors,  radical 
errors  in  his  mode  of  life,  which  he  had  not  even  suspected  ;  that  he  has 
wandered  widely  from  the  natural  laws  of  his  physical  system  ;  that  he 
ought  to  make  an  entire  alteration  in  his  food  to  escape  disease  and  secure' 
long  life  !  Now  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  such  chiujeras,  if  such  they  are  ; 
to  give  him  some  rational  and  intelligible  views  of  what  he  errs  in,  and 
of  what  he  is  safe  in  pursuing,  is  a  labor  which  is  certainly  not  to  be 
deemed  unnecessary  or  superfluous.  In  attempting  this,  our  aim  is  ulilily., 
practical,  common-place,  every-day  utility  ;  to  search  out  from  sources  of 
tried  value,  and  r^-convey  in  plain  language,  such  practical,  applicable 
information,  as  will  enable  even  '•'•  the  laborer  in  the  climate  of  New  Eng- 
land "  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  our  essay,  with  at  least  some  views 
which  may  make  him  a  healihier,  abler,  and  consequently  a  happier  man. 

"  Conienla  doceri,  res  ipsa  ornari  iicgat." 

Our  treatise  will  designedly  be  kept  as  close  to  the  immediate  question 
propounded,  as  possible,  for  two  reasons  ; — first,  because  any  attempt  to 
digress  into  the  broad  subject  of  dietetics  in  general,  or  the  influence  of 
food  in  disease,  would  necessarily  require  a  research  and  examination  the 
results  of  which  would  fill  volumes,  rather  than  the  accustomed  limits  of 
a  dissertation  ; — secondly,  that  it  is  alone  consistent  with  the  expectation 
of  producing  a  popular  essay  (for  that  seems  to  be  the  character  which 
the  language  of  the  question  designs),  that  it  should  be  limited  to  reason- 
able dimensions  as  to  quantity  of  matter,  and  free  from  professional  or 
technical  views  as  far  as  [)ossible.  Hence  condensation  will  be  attempted 
on  a  subject  which,  more  than  most  others,  tends  to  run  into  extended  and 
discursive  detail. 

Such  is  the  direct  and  obvious  connection  between  health  and  aliment, 
that  from  the  earliest  history  of  man,  his  attention  must  have  been  com- 
pelled to  this  point  of  hygiene,  or  preservation  of  health.  In  the  earliest 
of  our  books,  the  scriptural  writings,  we  find  ample  proofs  of  this  fact. 
An  almost  complete  code  of  dietetics  is  laid  down  in  that  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  gives  us  the  account  of  the  journeying  from  Egypt  of 
the  chosen  peoj)le  ; — a  code  enforced  by  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Deity,  particularly  explicit  and  jieremptory,  still  neither  capricious  or  un- 
necessary, but  founded  on  the  nature  of  circumstances,  and  evidently 
adapted  with  wonderful  sagacity  and  wisdom  to  the  climate  and  to  the 
habits  of  the  Israelites. 

The  reader  fond  of  this  theological  investigation  may  refer  to  a  multi- 
tude of  striking  illustrations  in  the  several  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Deuteronomy,*  of  the  hygienic  regulations  of  this  people  on  their 
emigration  to  the  land  of  Canaan.      It    would    seem  that  their  great  sim- 

*  Moyse  a  donn4  les  preuves  les  mnins  Equivoque,  de  ses  coniiaissances  profondes  en  ni6decm© 
dana  la  partie  de  see  lois  qui  contient  des  proceptes  d'bygietie. 

Spreagel.  Hist,  de  la  Med.    T.  I.    p.  68. 
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pliciiy  of  filet  in  general,  iheir  strict  proliibiiion  of  numerous  species  of 
aliment,  as  well  as  their  great  attention  to  cleanliness,  frequent  ablutions, 
their  geometrical  and  extended  mode  of  encauipment  to  secure  free  ven- 
tilation, &c.  alone  could  have  preserved  a  host  of  three  millions,  worn 
and  dispirited,  over  the  arid  sands  of  an  Arabian  desert,  froui  being  cut 
off  hy  epidetnic  disease. 

Tlie  first  author  in  medicine  of  whom  we  have  the  writings  now  extant, 
was  Hippocrates.*  His  writings  on  medicine  generally,  and  his  trealise  on 
diet  especially,  exhibit  the  high  and  almost  exclusive  importance  which 
the  "  father  of  medicine  "  assigned  to  diet  as  a  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  preservation  of  health  and  bodily  vigor,  as  well  as  a 
curative  agent. 

From  his  age  to  modern  times  the  medical  writings  of  every  age  and 
country  teem  with  dietetic  precepts.  To  trace  an  outline  of  all  the 
views,  rational  and  absurd,  of  the  thousands  who  have  expressly  treated 
on  this  subject,  would  require  a  volume  alone.  Modern  pliilosophers, 
modern  empirics,  and  modern  innovat(^rs,  it  may  well  be  iniagined,  have 
not  allowed  a  topic  presenting  such  rare  opportunities,  alike  for  profound 
research,  for  self-conceited  and  opinionated  dogmatism,  and  for  visionary 
novelties,  to  escape  without  inflicting  on  that  patient  animal,  the  public, 
fnore  than  its  full  burden  of  books. 

The  inquiry  lohat  food  is  man  designed  by  nature  to  use^  has  always 
been  considered  as  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  investigation 
into  the  subject  of  diet.  It  has  been  discussed,  settled,  re-argued  and 
put  to  rest,  a  thousand  times  over,  yet  every  few  years  sees  some  new 
disputant  ready  to  enter  the  arena  of  controversy,  or  some  new  sect  of 
fanatics  ready  to  replace  those  who  have  '^  sunk  to  the  totnb  of  all  the 
capulets." 

It  is  demanded  of  us  at  the  present  time  to  enter  more  fully  into  an 
examination  of  this  part  of  the  natural  history  of  man,  than  we  should 
deem  it  profitable  or  important,  except  from  some  circumstances,  which 
have  rendered  it  here  in  New  England  desirable  that  the  doctrines  on 
this  subject  should  be  placed  in  their  true  light  before  the  public.  The 
circurnstances  alluded  to  (and  which  it  may  not  be  im[)robable  form  the 
immediate  origin  of  this  question  having  been  selected  and  propounded 
for  discussion),  are  plainly  these:  an  extraordinary  and  truly  unparalleled 
change  has  occurred  within  a  few  years  past  in  this  portion  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  most  important  circumstance  of  the  domestic  liabits  of  the 
people  ;  this  is,  the  disuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  where  once  they  were 
employed  to  an  extent  having  a  most  essential  bearing  on  public  health, 
life  and  happiness.  In  the  progress  of  this  change,  happily  denominated 
the  temperance  reformation.,  great  and  valuable  researches  were  made 
into  the  elFects  of  stimulants  upon  the  human  constitution.  Following 
this  train,  some  extraordinary,  and,  to  the  unprofessional  class,  doubtless 
novel,  views  in  regard  to  diet  were  broacdied  and  have  been  since  pressed 
upon  the  attention,  and  that  too  by  at  least  some  men  of  scientific  repu- 
tation, ingenious  lecturers   and   individuals  who  from    weight  of  personal 

♦  On  doit  le  [Hippocrates^  considerer  comine  I'inventeur  de  la  Dietetique,  oui  n  iwv  influence  si 
importante  sur  la  conservation  de  la  sant6  et  siir  la  traitement  des  maladies.— Kenarldin. 
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character,  or  their  position  before  the  public,  possess  no  limited  influ- 
ence. They  have  persuaded  themselves,  and  labored  hard  to  proselyte 
to  their  own  faiih,  that  the  use  of  animal  food,  in  all  its  forms  and  varie- 
ties, is  a  custom,  unnatural,  injurious  to  bodily  health,  and  even  prejudi- 
cial to  intellectual  and  moral  sanity  ; — a  custom  at  once  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient.  How  far,  or  how  durably,  they  may  have  impressed  the 
public  with  their  views,  time  only  ran  show  ;  at  present  it  need  onlv  be 
said,  that  such  eflect  has  at  least  been  produced,  as  to  raise  a  lauciable 
curiosity  and  wish  for  the  truth,  in  the  minds  of  many,  deserving  to  be 
gratified. 

Their  views  and  theories  are  by  no  means  new  or  original.  They 
date  their  origin  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  ancients,  and  they  have  been 
revived  in  every  century  from  the  lime  of  Pythagoras  to  the  days  of  the 
philosopher  of  Geneva.*  ''  It  is  not  intended  to  deny  the  right  of  inge- 
nious men  to  propose  innovations,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  public  is  as  much  too  slow  in  coming  into  a  practical  acknowledg- 
ment of  new  truths,  as  men  of  erratic  and  visionary  genius  are  too  san- 
guine in  promulgating  and  inculcating  new  hypotheses.  It  is  dangerous 
to  unsettle  long-esiablished  truths,  for  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  extent  of 
error.  The  gratification  of  a  morbid  desire  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
propagator  of  new  principles  in  philosophy,  or  as  the  head  of  a  new  sect, 
is  not  the  ordy  result  to  be  ex[)ected  from  such  heresies.  New  opinions 
or  doctrines,  whether  true  or  false,  will  have  admirers  and  followers,  and 
will  lead  to  practical  results,  and  the  errors  of  one  man  may  lead  thou- 
sands into  the  same  vortex." 

Animals  have  usually  been  considered  by  naturalists  and  physiologists, 
as  constituting  two  general  divisions,  the  food  of  one  of  whicli  is  derived 
from  the  aninial,  and  the  other  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  third 
gerjeral  division,  less  universally  acknowledged  as  founded  in  nature, 
comprises  tliose  whose  aliment  is  derived  alike  from  the  nutritive  sub- 
stances of  both.  These  last  are  known  as  the  omnivorous  animals.  This 
division  of  animals  is  extended  still  further,  constituting  varieties  charac- 
terized by  the  kind  of  food  which  is  generally  used  by  them,  or  which  is 
pointed  out  to  them  by  a  brute,  instinctive  [)ropensily.  Thus  animals 
feeding  on  flesh  are  termed  carnivorous  ;  on  fish,  piscivorous ;  on  insects, 
insectivorous  ;  on  vegetables,  pkytivorous  ;  on  seeds,  granivorous  ;  on 
(nuls^  frugivorous  ;  on  the  grasses,  herbs,  &c.  graminivorous  and  herbi- 
vorous. Change  of  circumstances,  necessity,  docnesiication,  &.c.  howe- 
ver, efl'ect  wondrous  changes  in  what  seem  the  natural,  instinctive  man- 
ner of  selecting  or  avoiding  different  kinds  of  food. 

The  two  classes  of  yZes/i-eaiing  and  vegelahle-eMm^  animals,  are,  as 
might,  perhaps,  have  naturally  enough  been  expeclerl,  a  priori^  con- 
stiluted  in  a  manner  of  bodily  conformation  so  ()eculiar,  and  so  differ- 
ing from  each  other,  that  the  naturalist  under  ordinary  circumstances 
finds  no  difljculty  in  pronouncing  with  certainty  what  the  kind  of  aliment 
naturally  employed  is,  from  an  examination  of  the  bodily  organs  ;  and 
vice  versd^  the  aliment  being  known,  he  can  decide  with  as  little  risk  of 
error  upon  certain  peculiarities  of  bodily  conformation.    This  is  especially 

*  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
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true  towards  the  extremities  of  that  great  chain  of  grndaiion  by  which 
the  animal  creation  is  connected.  There  however  exist  certain  races  of 
animals,  the  swine,  bear,  some  of  the  monkey  tribes,  and,  as  many  phi- 
losophers maintain,  the  human  species,  a  deduction  of  w'hose  natural  pro- 
pensities as  to  food,  from  their  organization,  or  the  reverse,  would,  to 
say  the  least,  he  attended  with  greater  difFiculty  and  hazard  of  error. 

The  points  in  which  the  two  grand  divisions  of  animals,  first  named, 
are  found  to  differ,  are  mainly  in  the  organs  of  assimilation  ;  some  minor 
modifications  are  also  noticed,  such  as  the  comparative  vigor  of  internal 
and  external  construction,  their  temper  and  habits,  peculiarity  of  the  flesh 
as  to  putrefaction,  &c. 

Let  us  examine  the  most  noticeable  i)eculiarities  of  the  masticatory 
organs  of  animals,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  man. 

Carnivorous  animals  have  the  cuspidati,or  canine  teeth,  very  long  and 
pointed,  evidently  designed  to  serve  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defence, 
in  seizing,  destroying,  and  lacerating  other  animals  of  less  strength,  fero- 
city or  sagacity.  In  some  varieties,  as  the  cat  kind,  the  lion,  tiger,  &c. 
these  constitute  formidable  weapons.  The  molares,  or  grinding  teeth, 
of  the  carnivori  are  elevated  into  pointed  proniinences,  and  the  anterior 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  shut  behind  or  within  those  of  the  upper. 

In  the  herbivori,  these  peculiar  elongated  teeth  or  tusks  are  wanting  ; 
the  molares  have  broad  surfaces  opposed  to  each  other,  and  in  many 
species  the  enamel  is  intermixed  with  the  osseous  structure  of  the  tooth, 
so  as  to  form  sharp  ridges  on  the  grinding  sur^ice,  by  which  it  is  better 
adapted  to  the  minute  division  and  trituration  of  fibrous  substances. 

In  man,  canine  teeth  are  found,  possessing,  however,  little  resemblance 
to  those  in  the  carnivori,  as  they  project  little  beyond  the  level  of  the 
others,  and  are  evidently  unfitted  for  the  purposes  fulfilled  by  the  cuspi- 
dati  of  the  rarnivorous  tribes.  The  teeth  in  man  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  monkey  race,  having  so  strong  a  reseniblance  to  some  of  those 
animals,  in  this  particular,  as  to  (orin  tlie  strongest  of  the  proofs  brought 
forward  in  support  of  his  being  a  frtigivorous  animal  ;  an  analogy  or  coin- 
cidence which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  demonsirale,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive  or  substantiable,  as  to  tliis  point.  The  hun^an  teeth,  Mr. 
Lawrence*  thinks,  have  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, except  that  the  enamel  is  confined  to  the  external  surface.  The 
cuspidali  are  also  less  developed  than  even  in  the  simiae  or  ape-tribe. 
M.  Virey,f  however,  remarks,  tliai  the  lesser  molares  in  man  have  a  mo- 
derate development  of  points  or  tubercles,  w-hich  with  his  cuspidati,  con- 
stitute the  carnivorous  portion  of  this  part  of  the  human  structure,  whilst 
the  flattened  molares  form  the  herbivorous  characteristic. 

It  is  on  this  relative  number  of  the  different  kinds  of  teeth,  that  M. 
Broussonet  has  made  the  fanciful  suggestion  that  the  herbivorous  is  to  the 
carnivorous  nature  of  man  in  the  ratio  of  12  to  8  ;  an  idea,  the  absurdity 
of  which  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  monkey  tribe,  like  nian,  have  four  superior  and  four  inferior  inci- 
sores,  two  canine,  and  ten  molar  teeth  ;  a  variety,  however,  the  sapajon, 
has  two  additional  molares. 

♦  Rees's  Cyclop.    Art.  Man.  f  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.    Art.  Homme. 
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The  carnivorous  animals  have  six  incisores  in  each  jaw,  two  cus|)iflatl, 
and  from  eight  lo  twelve  molares  ; — in  the  whole,  from  ihiriy-four  to 
forty-two. 

The  order  glires,  or  gnawing  animal?,  as  the  beaver,  rat.  Sac.  have 
only  two  incisor  teelh  in  each  jaw,  no  canini,  and  from  six  to  eight  or 
ten  molares,  tnaking  a  total  of  horn  sixteen  to  twenty-four  teelh. 

The  ruminating  animals  without  horns,  as  tlie  can)el,  dromedary,  &c. 
have  two  upper  and  six  lower  incisores,  two  to  four  canini,  and  ten  to 
twelve  molares  in  each  jaw  ;  total,  thirty-four  to  thirty -six. 

The  horned  ruminantia  have  no  upper  incisores,  eight  lower  incisores, 
no  canini  (exce[)t  in  the  stag,  where  they  are  found  in  the  upper  jaw), 
and  twelve  flat  molares  in  each  jaw  ;  in  all,  thirty-two. 

The  soli[)edes,  as  the  horse,  &c.  have  six  incisores  in  each  jaw,  two 
canini  in  the  upper  jaw,  none  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  twelve  molares  to 
each. 

The  above  instances  present  an  obvious  general  correspondence  be- 
tween the  structure  of  this  part  of  the  masticatory  apparatus,  and  the  kind 
of  aliment  and  the  mode  of  its  prehension,  appertaining  to  the  animal. 

The  conformation  of  the  muscles  moving  the  lower  jaw  in  the  carni- 
vori,  is  much  more  adapted  to  great  po\ver  of  action  than  in  the  other 
animals.  The  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  by  which  the  motion  of 
elevation  is  effected,  are  large  and  powerful  ;  a  deep  depression  exists 
in  the  cranium,  giving  space  for  the  former,  and  a  wide  and  elevated 
zygomatic  arch,  under  which  it  passes.  In  man  these  muscles,  and  the 
form  and  size  of  this  arch,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  herbivorous  animals, 
evidently  not  being  designed  for  those  powerful  efforts  in  seizing  and 
tearing  to  pieces  living  animals  and  food  of  great  tenacity,  which  are  re- 
quisite in  the  flesh-eating  species. 

The  mode  of  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  another  point  of  distinction 
between  the  two  great  divisions.  In  thecarnivori  it  is  almost  or  entirely 
of  the  ginglymoid  or  hinge-like  kind,  allowing  only  of  elevation  and  de- 
pression, or  at  most  a  very  limited  extent  of  lateral,  or  of  forward  and 
backward  motion.  This  results  from  a  peculiarity  of  structure  ;  the  con- 
dyles, or  articulating  extremities  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  broader  laterally, 
and  the  glenoid  cavity  into  which  these  are  received  very  deep,  having 
two  very  consideral)le  eminences,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The 
pterygoid  muscles,  the  use  of  which  is  to  effect  a  lateral  movement,  are 
very  small.  In  the  herbivorous  animals,  and  in  man,  the  articulation  is 
so  loose  as  to  allow  a  free  lateral  movement,  and  the  pterygoid  muscles 
well  developed  and  powerful.  This  moveinent  is  evidently  essential  to 
a  grinding  se[)araiion  of  the  food,  whilst  the  restricted  motion  of  the  jaw 
in  the  carnivori,  and  the  angular,  tricuspid  and  cutting  conformation  of 
their  molares,  are  fitted  for  tearing  to  pieces  their  food,  or  dividing  it  per- 
haps by  a  scizzor-like  action. 

After  leaving  the  organs  of  mastication,  the  stomach  and  alimentary 
canal  are  the  next  organs  of  digestion  which  exhibit  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  divisions  of  animals.  And  here  we  see  an  equally  decided, 
well  marked  correspondence  between  the  extent  and  structure  of  these 
viscera  and  the  food  of  the  animal  ; — the  carnivori  in  general  having  their 
digestive  apparatus  much  less  complicated     nd   less  extended  than  those 
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subsisting  on  vegetable  aliment.  The  stomach  of  the  latter  is  much 
stronger  and  more  muscular  ;  the  length  of  intestine,  compared  with  that 
of  the  whole  body,  much  greater.  In  the  carnivori,  the  alimentary  canal 
varies  from  two  to  five  times  the  length  of  the  animal.  In  those  living 
upon  the  blood  of  other  animals',  as  the  ichneumon,  vampyre,  bat,  &c. 
the  intestine  is  found  only  three  limes  their  length.  In  the  lion,  tiger, 
panther,  &c.  it  is  three  times  ; — in  the  wolf,  four  ; — in  the  dog,  five  ; — 
in  the  wild  cat,  three  ; — in  the  domestic  cat,  living  in  part  on  vegetables, 
five.  In  the  simia;  or  ape  tribe,  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  intestinal 
canal  are  found  to  be  from  six  to  eight  times  the  length  of  the  body,  with- 
out including  the  inferior  extremities  in  the  admeasurement.  Cuvier 
gives  the  following  examples  on  this  point. 

In  the  gibbon  (s.  longimana)  8  ;  mandril  (s.  maimon)  8.2  ;  macaque 
(s.  cynomulgus)  6.3  ;  (s.  patas)  6.5  ;  (s.  paniscus)  6.3  ;  magoi  or  Bar- 
bary  ape  (s.  inreus)  5.4.  The  last  named  is  considered  by  the  French 
, naturalists  as  demi-carnacier — half  carnivorous. 

In  tlie  vegetable  eating  tribes,  the  intestines  are  of  much  greater  com- 
parative length  ; — in  the  sheep,  28  times  ;  ox,  22  ;  camel  and  dromedary, 
12  to  15  ;  hare  and  rabbit,  12. 

In  the  human  species,  the  intestinal  tube  is  ordinarily  estimated  by 
writers  to  be  six  or  seven  times  the  length  of  the  body.  In  this  admea- 
surement, it  must  be  recollected  that  the  lower  extremities  are  included. 
If  calculated  as  in  the  other  animals,  that  is,  the  body  and  head  alone 
being  the  measure,  it  is  obvious  that  the  comparative  length  will  be  ma- 
terially affected,  the  ratio  then  being  probably  as  10  or  12  to  1,  produc- 
ing a  more  analogous  resemblance  between  juan  and  the  herbivori,  in  this 
part  of  the  structure. 

In  the  carnivori,  the  large  intestine,  beside  being  comparatively  short, 
is  cylindrical  in  its  form,  whilst  the  herbivori  have  a  large  ccEcum  and  a 
sacculated  colon,  besides  in  many  species  having  a  complex  quadrupli- 
cated form  of  stofuach.  The  sacculated  form  of  colon  is  believed  to 
exist  in  no  one  of  tlie  carnivorous  animals. 

In  man  the  stomach  is  of  a  membranous  kind,  and  moderate  size,  like 
that  of  the  flesh-eaters,  and  <!ontra-distinguished  from  that  of  the  herbi- 
vori, which  is  niuscular  and  capacious.  The  coecum  in  man  is  interme- 
diate in  dimensions  between  the  two  classes,  and  he  has  a  colon  divided 
into  sacciform  appendages,  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands. 

The  difference  between  these  visceral  organs,  in  the  two  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, is  manifestly  adapted  to  a  wise  purjiose.  The  vegetable  eaters, 
sustained  by  alitnent  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of  nutritive  [)arts, 
capable  of  separation  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  material  ingested,  re- 
quire organs  which  will  admit  of  the  reception  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  food  at  once,  a  long  delay  for  trituration,  maceration,  absorption,  and 
the  other  processes  of  elaboration  and  assimilation,  necessary  to  extract 
the  nutritive  particles  from  the  mass  of  woody  fibre  and  refuse  unnourish- 
ing  vegetable  principles. 

The  same  principle  of  the  adaptation  of  organs  to  the  nature  of  the 
food  instinctively  preferred,  or  at  least  generally  employed,  does  not  stop 
short  in  a  defined  and  distinct  line  between  what  have  been  known  as  the 
flesh-eaiing  and  vegetable-eating  animals.     It  may  be  traced  still  further 
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in  the  individuals  of  both  these  classes.  For  example,  ue  shall  find, 
amongst  the  carnivori,  the  digestive  apparatus  of  those  living  by  sucking 
blood,  or  on  softened  flesh  or  putrefying  carcasses,  is  much  less  vigorous, 
muscular  and  extended,  than  in  those  destroying  their  own  prey,  and  de- 
vouring on  the  spot,  hke  the  feline  races,  "  the  entire  animal,"  muscle, 
tendon,  ligament  and  bone.  An  original,  difTerence  of  instinct,  or  pro- 
pensity for  different  stales  of  aliment,  is  also  correspondent  to  this  varia- 
tion of  structure.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  &c.  will  never,  except  when 
compelled  by  urgent  hunger,  devour  flesh  in  which  decomposition  has 
taken  place  ;  nor.,  on  the  contrary,  will  the  ichneumon,  hyena,  &c.  devour 
the  recently  killed  animal,  unless  impelled  by  the  same  imperious  neces- 
sity. Again  :  amongst  those  whose  instinctive  propensity  leads  them  to 
a  subsistence  on  vegetable  food,  the  complexity  of  their  organs  differs 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  aliment  ;  the  grass-eating  animals  have  a 
very  diflierent  digestive  organization,  from  that  of  the  frugivori  ;  and  those 
instinctively  selecting  hard  grains  and  seeds,  are  supplied  with  a  still  dif- 
ferent and  peculiar  apparatus  for  grinding  and  thus  fitting  their  unyielding 
aliment  for  assimilation. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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TAKEN    AT    A    SURGICAL    VISIT    AT    THE    MASS.    GENERAL    HOSPITAL,    IN    OCTOBER. 
[Communicated  for  tlie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Un-united  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone. — The  patient,  an  athletic  man, 
about  25  years  old,  broke  his  tliigh  three  months  before  admission  to  the 
hospital.  He  was  carefully  treated  ;  hut  on  removing  the  apparatus,  42 
days  after  the  accident,  the  bone  was  found  to  bend  forwards,  and  he 
could  not  afterwards  recover  the  use  of  the  limb.  The  fracture  was  found 
to  be  at  the  termination  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh-bone  ;  which  upper 
third  projected  forwards,  and  by  the  sharpness  of  its  extremity  showed 
that  the  fracture  had  been  oblique.  The  limb  was  shortened  an  inch  and 
a  half,  the  foot  turned  out. 

Dr.  Warren  stated  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  cut  down  to  the  frac- 
ture, divide  the  newly-formed  substance  between  the  fractured  parts,  and 
afterwards  treat  the  case  as  a  recent  fracture  ;  but  that  he  should  prefer 
trying  the  efllect  of  compression  and  rest  previously. 

The  apparatus  of  Mr.  Amesbury  was  then  applied  :  but  after  three 
days  trial  the  flexed  posture  was  found  not  to  admit  of  keeping  the  limb 
in  a  stale  of  perfect  rest,  nor  of  making  the  compression  desired.  This 
apparatus  was  therefore  removed,  and  the  following  substituted.  1. 
The  limb  was  tightly  rolled  with  a  circular  bandage.  2.  Two  strips  of 
wood  were  applied,  one  extending  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  os  inno- 
minatum  to  the  foot  ;  the  other,  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  limb,  from 
the  groin  to  the  lower  part  of  the  foot.  These  were  rolled  in  a  splint 
cloth  and  properly  jindded,  and  secured  by  tapes  around  the  li(nb  ;  the 
pelvis  was  encircled  by  a  broad  band  which  included  the  upper  end  of 
the  outer  s[)lint.  The  pelvis  band  was  kept  in  its  place  by  a  groin  band. 
The  splints   being  thus  fixed,  a  circular  bandage  was  rolled  over  them 
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from  the  pelvis  to  the  foot.  Tlie  ajjparatus  thus  applied,  was  so  firnily 
and  compactly  fixed,  that  the  limb  or  the  patient  might  be  readily  moved 
without  disturbing  the  fracture.  Finally  two  straps  were  hue  kled  on  the 
limb,  over  the  fracture,  and  drawn  as  tightly  as  the  patient  could  bear. 
A  cradle  pillow  within  was  placed  over  the  fool  and  leg. 

As  soon  as  the  straps  were  applied,  the  patient  began  to  experience 
pain  in  the  fracture  ;  but  being  satisfied  it  was  the  effect  of  a  salutary 
operation,  he  bore  it  quietly.  The  pain  continued  fifteen  days.  Three 
days  after  it  had  ceased,  that  is,  on  the  eighteenth  day,  the  apparatus  was 
removed.  The  bone  was  found  united  ;  the  limb  about  its  natural  length, 
and  the  foot  not  turned  out. 

The  compression  made  by  the  circular  straps  brought  on  the  ossific 
inllammation  ;  and  at  the  same  time  forced  the  oblique  and  overshooting 
bones  into  their  natural  situation,  so  as  to  restore  to  the  limb  its  proper 
length  and  position. 

Compound  fracture  of  the  leg. ,  aged  30,  fell  and  fractured  the 

two  bones  of  the  leg  below  the  middle.  The  fracture  was  oblique.  The 
tibia  protruded  anteriorly.  Much  inflamiDation  and  constitutional  affec- 
tion followed,  but  the  patient's  habit  was  not  such  as  to  authorize  de- 
pleting remedies.  The  limb  was  placed  in  the  fracture  box  of  Petit — 
well  cushioned  and  kept  without  splints,  until  the  swelling  had  subsided 
and  the  wound  healed.  The  bones  were  then  not  united,  and  the  patient 
complaining  of  a  want  of  pressure,  about  the  fracture,  splints  were  ap- 
plied and  union  look  place  without  difficulty. 

This  and  the  former  case  show  that  compression  is  not  only  necessary 
to  retain  the  bones  in  position,  but  to  aid  the  uniting  piocess. 

Speedy  union  of  the  os  humeri. — A  British  sailor  boy,  making  his  way 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  on  foot,  being  without  money,  under- 
took to  assist  a  farmer,  on  the  road,  in  getting  in  hay — and  from  the  hay- 
mow fell  backwards  to  the  lower  floor,  and  fractured  the  os  humeri.  A 
surgeon  in  the  vicinity  reduced  the  fracture  and  applied  splints  very 
closely.  The  lad  prosecuted  his  journey,  and  having  no  place  to  resort 
to,  came  at  once  to  the  hospital,  was  admitted,  and  the  fracture  being 
examined,  an  irregularity  was  distinctly  ascertained;  but  the  bones  scarcely 
moveable  on  each  other,  and  in  two  days  after  they  were  perfectly 
united,  though  still  tender. 

,  aged  19,  broke  his  thigh  bone  at  the  termination  of  the  inferior 

two-thirds,  by  falling  from  the  side  of  a  vessel.  The  fracture  was 
oblique.  The  patient  being  a  stout  healthy  young  man,  was  bled  twenty 
ounces.  Then  the  bones  being  brought  into  place  by  extension,  were 
secured  by  four  thigh  splints— and  the  straight  machine  for  fractured 
thigh  was  applied,  well  padded,  and  supported  by  a  cradle,  so  as  to 
produce  a  perfect  immobility  of  parts  of  the  limb  on  each  other.  The 
patient  had  no  pain  after  the  apparatus  was  applied,  and  ihe  limb  being 
examined  on  the  seventeenth  day,  no  motion  could  be  found  at  the  frac- 
tured part.  He  was  kept  still  till  the  28th  day,  when  he  was  peruniied 
to  rise.  On  the  third  trial  of  his  limb,  he  remained  so  long  upright  as  to 
cause  fainting.  The  lifting  him  to  the  bed  hurt  his  thigh,  and  the  con- 
sequent tenderness  was  so  great  as  to  require  two  weeks  more  of  con- 
finement. 
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Compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  thigh. — Tuo  of  these  cases 
exist  ifj  t[)e  hos|/itcil.  These  p'iiienis  were  not  bled,  but  required  a  sup- 
porting course.  Great  su[)purations,  exfoliation,  erysipelas  and  diarrhcEa 
occur.  In  the  patient  first  brou<;hi  in,  union  has  taken  place,  while  sup- 
puration and  exfoliation  are  still  in  progress.  The  other  has  diarrhoea 
and  enormous  swelling  of  the  limb,  so  that  it  is  not  probable  he  will 
recover.* 

The  straight  posture  of  the  limb  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  has  been  ge- 
nerally preferred  in  this  hospital  ;  and  its  success  has  fully  justified  this 
preference.  Two  long  and  narrow  splints  connected  at  the  lower  extre- 
mity, are  applied  on  the  princij)le  of  Desauli's  apparatus. 

Boston,  J^ovember,  1835. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  PROEM  TO  A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  AT  BOYLSTON  HALL. 

BY    S.    GRAHAM. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

In  regard  to  almost  everything  in  nature,  except  human  life  and  health 
and  disease,  mankind  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  fixed  prin- 
ciples and  permanent  laws,  and  established  order  and  S3stem. 

They  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  fixed  laws  of  life,  by  the  proper 
observance  of  which,  man  can,  with  any  certainty,  avoid  disease  and  pre- 
serve health,  and  prolong;  his  bodily  existence  : — and  they  are  confident 
that  the  experience  of  the  human  family  in  all  ages  has  fully  and  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  the  correctness  of  their  views. 

Thus,  we  are  told,  it  is  (om[)letely  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
of  all  nations  and  all  ages,  that  human  life  and  health  and  disease  are  mat- 
ters either  of  absolute  fatality  or  perfect  contingency — and  thai  in  regard 
to  them,  there  is  no  fixed  philosophical  relation  between  cause  and  efi'ect : 
and  therefore,  the  life,  health,  disease,  and  diet  of  man,  cannot  be  go- 
verned by  fixed  laws,  nor  made  matters  of  systematic  science. 

This  reasoning,  at  first  view,  appears  forcible  and  conclusive — but 
when  thoroughly  examined,  it  proves  to  be  entirely  fallacious  : — and  the 
more  dee|)ly  and  extensively  we  push  our  investigations  on  this  subject, 
the  more  fully  are  we  convinced  that  human  life,  health,  disease,  diet, 
and  general  regimen,  are  matters  of  as  pure  and  nearly  as  exact  science 
as  mathematics.  Indeed,  the  science  of  human  life,  or  of  human  nature, 
is  far  the  most  profound  and  important  subject  that  has  ever  occupied  the 
attention  of  man — and  in  order  to  the  most  perfect  understanding  of  it,  a 
knowledge  of  all  other  sciences  is  requisite.  In  fact,  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  the  science  of  human  life  consists  of  the  sum  of  all  other  sci- 
ences systematized  into  one  ! — and  the  only  reasons  why  the  notions  of 
niankind  are  so  vague  and  erroneous  on  this  subject,  are  that  they  never 
study  it  as  a  science  ;  and  most  or  all  ol  their  opinions  are  ihfe  results 
o(  feeling.,  or  what  diey  mis-call  experience,  rather  than  of  deep  reason- 
ing and    philosophical   investigation.     Nor  is  it  surprising  that  it  should 

*  Since  these  Botes  were  taken,  he  has  died. 
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be  so,  wlicn  the  nature  of  man  as  a  rational  animnl,  and  ilie  rircunistances 
in  wliicli  lie  is  |)laced,  and  the  influences  \vlii(  h  act  on  his  natural  and 
moral  susceplibililies,  are  accurately  considered. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  c;cneral  progress  of  tiling?,  by  which  new 
wants  are  continually  and  rapidly  generated  and  rnuliiplied,  there  is  lillle 
lo  lead  the  njind  o(  man  to  study  the  laws  of  human  life,  or  to  examine 
ihe  dietetic  and  other  habits  and  circunislances  of  civic  life,  with  reference 
to  healih  and  disease. 

The  arlizan  who  manufactured  the  first  rude  cup  or  goblet,  probably 
never  gave  a  thought  lo  the  question  whether  water  or  some  other  liquid 
is  best  adapted  to  the  natural  wants  of  man  : — and  sirice  him,  the  thou- 
sands who  have  been  employed  in  the  same  line  of  art,  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  led,  by  their  occu[)ation,  to  inquire  whether  wine,  tea,  cofl^ee, 
and  other  alcoholic  and  narcotic  beverages,  are  adapted  to  the  real  wants 
of  the  human  body,  and  consistent  with  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  employment  and  circumstances  of  every  arlizan 
require  the  constant  application  of  his  mental  powers  to  the  principles 
and  operations  of  his  ait,  in  order  to  his  immediate  success  as  an  artizan, 
and  to  his  ultimate  pecuniary  success  as  a  member  of  society.  And  this 
is  also  true  of  ahnost  every  other  member  of  society.  The  wants  of 
civic  life  are  so  numerous,  and  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  the  very 
texture  of  social  and  domestic  life,  that  every  man  finds  nearly  his  whole 
lime  and  atlerilion  taken  u|)  in  supplying  them. 

It  is  true  that  disease  multiplies  in  society,  in  proportion  as  man  re- 
moves from  a  pure  state  of  nature,  and  becomes  more  and  more  an  arti- 
ficial being  in  his  habits  and  circumstances  : — and  this  leads  to  the  study 
of  the  healing  art — and  ultimately  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiolo- 
gy. But,  even  here,  the  general  tendency  of  things  is  far  less  favorable 
lo  the  accurate  and  profound  study  of  llie  science  of  human  life,  than  is 
generally  sup[)osed. 

Disease  always  precedes  the  physician  : — and  the  sick  are  only  con- 
cerned to  know  how  they  can  obtain  the  most  speedy  relief  from  their 
sufferings.  The  question  with  them,  and  v\;ith  their  friends,  is  not,  how 
they  come  by  their  sickness,  or  by  what  violation  of  the  laws  of  life  it 
has  been  induced — but  by  what  remedies  they  can  remove  the  disease 
and  restore  health. 

The  domestic  therapeutics  of  the  earliest  stages  of  society  is  generally 
extremely  simple,  and  is  perhaps  governed  at  first  by  the  morbid  cravings 
of  the  patient,  by  accident,  and  finally  by  experience.  If  by  any  means 
the  disease  is  removed,  the  remedies  and  measures  employed  are  care- 
fully remembered,  and  used  again  when  similar  cases  occur  ;  and  in  this 
manner,  every  tribe  and  almost  every  family  soon  acquire  their  system 
of  pharmacy,  and  their  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

As  society  advances  and  diseases  become  more  numerous  and  frequent, 
it  follows,  as  a  necessary  result  from  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  in- 
dividuals become  devoted  to  the  study  of  remedies,  and  to  the  care  of 
ihe  sick  ;  and  thus  physicians  originate.  The  ofRce  is,  perhaps,  more 
frequently  at  first  confined  to  the  priesthood,  who  employ,  with  their 
simple  remedies,  an  abundance  of  superstitious  juggling  and  incantation 
and  exorcism. 
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In  time,  however,  some  master-spirit,  like  Hippocrates,  rises  up,  and 
digests  llie  chaos  of  crude  elements  into  somelljing  hke  order  and 
svstem.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  from  the  first  rude  orie;in  of  these  ele- 
ments,  to  tfieir  systematic  arrangemerU,  everything  is  done  simply  with 
a  view  to  cure  the  disease,  and  witliout  any  regard  to  its  cause  : — and, 
indeed,  the  disease  itself  is  generally  considered  as  the  direct  and  vindic- 
tive infliction  of  some  benevolent  or  malevolent  supernatural  being  or 
beings  ; — and,  therefore,  in  all  the  progress  of  the  healing  art,  thus  far, 
not  a  step  is  taken  towards  investigating  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  and 
the  philosophy  of  disease. 

Nor,  after  medicine  had  received  a  more  systematic  form  from  the 
plastic  hand  of  Hippocrates,  did  it  lead  its  votaries  to  those  researches 
which  were  most  essential  to  its  success,  and  which  its  great  importance 
to  society  demanded  ;  but  like  religion  and  everything  else  in  the  hands 
of  man,  it  became  blended  with  the  grossest  superstitions,  errors  and  ab- 
surdities. Hence,  from  the  earliest  traditions  of  Egypt,  until  comjjara- 
tively  modern  times,  tl)e  history  of  medicine,  with  very  limited  excep- 
tions, is  a  tissue  of  ignorance  and  folly,  error  and  absurdity  ;  and  only 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  absence  of  ihat  knowledge  upon  which  alone 
an  enlightened  and  successful  system  of  medicine  can  be  founded  ;  and 
to  show  to  what  extent  a  noble,  and  we  might  perhaps  with  propriety  say 
divine  art,  can  be  degraded,  and  perverted  from  its  high  capabilities  of 
good,  to  almost  universal  evil,  by  the  gross  ignorance  and  sensuality  and 
superstition  and  cupidity  of  man. 

In  ascertaining  and  defining  the  symptoms  of  disease,  with  reference 
to  the  application  of  retnedies,  some  of  the  ancients  certainly  did  much 
for  the  healing  art  ;  and  they  undoubtedly  made  considerable  attainments 
in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  But  we  ought  to  know  that 
all  this  may  be  done  with  ahnost  entire  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  life,  and 
the  true  philosophy  of  disease.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labored  in  regard  to  jihysiolo- 
gical  knowledge,  the  therapeutic  views  of  Hippocrates  were  such  as 
justly  entitled  hirii  to  be  called  ''  the  father  of  medicine." 

In  modern  times  anatomy  and  surgery  have  been  carried  perhaps  nearly 
to  the  point  of  perfection  ;  and  very  great  attainments  have  been  made  in 
physiology.  The  science  of  human  life  has  been  studied  with  intense 
interest  and  remarkable  success  :  but  this  has  been  confined  to  the  de- 
voted few;  while,  even  in  our  own  day  and  in  the  medical  profession  itself, 
the  general  and  powerful  tendency  of  things  is  adverse  to  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  in  regard  to  human  life,  health  and 
disease. 

Intent,  as  all  men  are,  on  present  enjoyment,  they  are  little  inclined  to 
practise  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  a  future  good  which  they  consider  in 
any  possible  degree  contingent  ;  and  will  only  consent  to  bear  the  cross 
when  compelled  by  necessity,  or  when  they  find  it  the  only  means  of 
shunning  imminent  destruction,  or  of  escaping  from  intolerable  evils. 
Hence,  so  long  as  Uiankind  are  favored  with  even  a  moderate  degree  of 
health,  they  rush  into  the  eagerly  desired  exciiements  of  their  various 
pursuits,  and  pleasures  and  indulgences  ;  and  nothing  seems  to  them  niore 
visionary  and  ridiculous,  than   precepts   and  regulations  and  admonitions 
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concerning  the  preservation  of  healih.  Wliile  tliey  possess  healili,'ihey 
will  not  believe  iliat  lliey  are  in  any  clanger  of  losing  ii — or  if  I  hey  are, 
nolhirjg  in  llieir  liabiis  or  prarlices  can  have  any  eflcct,  either  in  destroy- 
ing or  preservini:  it;  nor  can  they  be  convinced  of  the  nniversal  delusion, 
tlial  if  ihey  enjoy  health  they  have  within  themselves  the  co[istant  de- 
monstration, that  their  habits  and  practices  are  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  health,  at  least,  in  their  own  conslilnlions.  They  will  not,  therefore, 
consent  to  be  benefited,  contrarily  to  what  they  regard  as  necessary  to 
their  present  enjoyment,  neither  by  the  experience  nor  by  the  learning 
of  others. 

Tlie  consequence  is — as  a  general  fact— that  while  in  healih  mankind 
prodigally  waste  the  resources  of  their  constitution,  as  if  the  energies  of 
life  were  inexhaustible — and  when,  by  the  violence  or  by  the  continu- 
ance of  their  excesses,  they  have  brought  on  acute  or  chronic  disease, 
which  interrupts  their  pursuits  and  destroys  their  comforts,  they  fly  to  the 
physician,  not  to  learn  from  him  by  what  violations  of  what  laws  of  life 
and  health  they  have  drawn  the  evil  upon  themselves — and  by  what 
means  they  can  in  future  avoid  the  same  and  sin^ilar  diffi(;ulties  ;  but, 
considering  themselves  as  unfortunate  beings,  visited  with  afflictions 
which  they  have  in  no  manner  been  concerned  in  causing,  they  require 
the  exercise  of  the  physician's  skill  in  the  application  of  remedies  by 
which  their  sufferings  may  be  alleviated  and  their  disease  removed.  And, 
in  doing  this,  the  more  the  practice  of  the  physician  conforms  to  the  ap- 
petites of  the  patient,  the  greater  is  his  popularity,  and  the  more  cheer- 
fully and  generously  is  he  rewarded. 

Everything,  therefore,  in  the  structure  and  operations  of  society,  tends 
to  confine  the  practising  physician  to  the  department  of  therapeutics,  anci 
make  him  a  mere  curer  of  disease  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  except- 
ing the  few  who  are  particularly  favored  by  their  situations  as  public 
teachers,  the  medical  fraternity,  even  of  the  present  d;iy,  have  little  in- 
ducement or  opportunity  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  science 
of  human  life,  with  tluit  devotedness  and  zeal  and  perseverance,  whicb 
the  profoundness  and  intricacy  of  the  subject  require.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  everything  by  vvliich  men  can  be  corrupted,  is  con- 
tinually presented,  to  induce  them  to  become  the  mere  panders  of  human- 
ignorance  and  depravity  and  lust  ; — and  if  they  do  not  sink  their  noble 
prolession  to  the  level  of  the  vilest  empiricisu),  it  is  owing  to  their  own 
moral  sensibility  and  philanthro[)y  and  love  of  virtue,  and  magnanimity, 
rather  than  to  the  discriminating  encoura2;ement  which  they  receive  froir> 
society,  to  pursue  an  elevated  scientific  professional  career. 
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BOSTON,  NOVEMBER  18,  1835. 

HOUSE    OF    INDUSTRY    HOSPITAL. 

A  FEW  mornings   since,  we  visited  this   institution,  with   reference  to  an 
examination  of  the  medical  department,  which,  from  small  beginnings, 
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has  become  an  important  practical  school,  where  the  pupil  is  brought  in 
daily  contact  with  almost  as  many  diseases  as  are  registered  in  modern 
books  of  practice. 

An  almshouse  embraces,  necessarily,  a  class  of  people  who  from  vari- 
ous causes  are  incompetent  to  provide  (or  themselves.  Thouo;h  some  are 
compelled  to  seek  a  hon)e  tbere  from  the  evils  of  honest  poverty,  which  a 
life  of  sobriety  and  industry  could  not  withstand,  a  majority  of  the  adult 
inmates  may  be  regarded  as  the  victims  of  many  vices,  whose  direct  ten- 
dency is  to  break  down  the  physical  constitution,  and  lay  the  toundation 
of  organic  diseases,  which  neither  medicine  can  overcome,  nor  an  old  age 
of  regularity  make  comfortable.  Growing  out  of  this  condition  of  indi- 
vidual incapacity,  profligacy,  and,  frequently,  absolute  moral  degeneracy, 
the  children  of  such  parents,  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  infantile  existence, 
are  thrown  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  the  community,  to  become  the 
subjects  of  the  same  institution,  and  are  oftentimes  tainted  with  the  cor- 
rupt blood  that  flowed  through  the  polluted  bodies  of  those  who  brought 
them  into  a  helpless  and  dependent  existence.  The  young  and  the  old, 
therefore,  of  both  sexes,  are  congregated  in  this  lazaar-house,  where  they 
sometimes  remain  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  livir)g  monuments  of  that 
species  of  wretchedness  which  results  from  innate  depravity,  or  heredita- 
rily exhibit  the  utter  unworthiness  of  the  stock  from  whence  they  came. 
Thus,  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  are  in  such  places  actually  omni- 
present :  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four-  has  its  peculiar  interests,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  manifestations  of  the  body  diseased.  Here,  then,  ia  a 
peculiar  opportunity  of  studying  pathology  under  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances. 

In  a  general  and  hasty  examination  of  the  hospital,  in  which  such  only 
are  allowed  a  bed,  as  are  positively  sulfcring  either  tVom  an  acute  cura- 
ble, or  a  painful  incurable  malady,  we  were  struck,  as  we  always  have 
been  in  similar  establishments,  in  this  and  other  cities,  with  the  predomi- 
nancy of  atfcctions  of  the  heart,  or  derangements  of  the  system  immedi- 
ately depending  on  the  irregularity  of  the  action  of  that  important  organ. 
It  is  probable  that  the  paroxysms  of  excitement  to  which  many  of  these 
unfortunate  beings  have  been  subjected  at  one  period  or  another  in  the 
course  of  their  irregularly  spent  lives,  produced  sudden  changes  in  the 
interior  of  that  vital,  life-dispensing  a<rcnt,  which  no  skill  could  counter- 
vail, were  their  exact  nature  understood,  and  which  slowly,  but  irjevilably, 
conduct  to  certain  death. 

Another  order  of  infirmities  which  seem  to  bo  concentrated  there,  em- 
braces all  the  known  variety  ol"  ulcers,  as  unpromising  and  hopeless  as  the 
surgeon  is  ever  required  to  contend  with.  Though  ordinarily  received 
when  the  patient  has  discovered  the  impossibility  of  being  made  even 
tolerably  comfortable  by  his  own  limited  resources,  the  field  of  observation 
is  unrivalled  as  it  respects  the  facts  that  may  be  learned  of  the  last  stages 
of  these  loafhsotnc  vultures  tlint  prey  upon  the  human  body. 

Again,  distortions,  arising  from  malformations  of  the  bones,  and  con- 
tracted muscles,  produced  by  various  causes,  strike  the  visiter  with  as- 
tonishment. Nature  appears  to  have  sported,  in  numerous  instances, 
with  the  architecture  of  the  human  frame,  and  worked  and  twisted  it  into 
phantastic  forms,  to  show  what  liberties  she  can  take  with  her  own  pro- 
ductions, without  extinguishing  the  feeble  lamp  of  life. 

Jiesid(;  these  aceo(npatiiments  of  an  almshouse  domiciliation,  there  are 
continually  being   presented  all  the  strange   anomalies  recognized  in  any 
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nomenclature  of  modern  times,  without  any  particularly  known  cause, 
unlooked  for,  and  even  unwelcome  by  those  who  study  pains  to  learn  how 
to  subdue  them. 

Without  hesitation,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  almshouse  hos- 
pital holds  out  prospects  to  the  medical  student  equal  to  those  anywhere 
else  to  be  found,  and  we  are  surprised,  therefore,  that  there  are  not  twenty 
pursuir)g  their  studies  there,  where  there  is  at  present  not  half  that  number. 
A  hospital  of  itjcurables  is  a  desideratum  in  this  country.  Those  really 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  benefits  of  the  heahng  art  would  be  more  appro- 
priately provided  for  in  such  a  hospital,  whilst  those  now  necessarily 
lodged  within  the  influence  of  all  that  is  terrible  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
human  being,  weighed  down  by  an  accumulation  of  corporeal  miseries, 
which  are  irresistibly  and  irremediably  hurrying  him  to  the  grave,  would 
be  made  better  and  happier  by  such  a  provision. 


Franklin  Injirmarif^  JYeiv  Orleans. — This  excellent  establishment,  one 
mile  from  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Faubourg  Franklin,  must  be  viewed  fa- 
vorably by  the  public.  The  charges  are  reasonable,  compared  with 
everything  else  in  that  dear  city.  INurses,  speaking  almost  entirely  the 
English  language,  are  in  constant  attendance.  The  cost  of  private  rooms, 
including  attendance,  is  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  day.  Surgical  ope- 
rations are  extra  charges.  In  the  ordinary  wards,  the  cost  is  only  one 
dollar  a  day — and  for  smallpox,  the  price  is  three  dollars  a  day,  which, 
from  long  and  sad  experience,  we  know  to  be  too  cheap.  Dr.  H.  Lewis 
is  the  resident  physician. 


Provision  for  the  Insane  in  Vermont. — From  the  report  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Vermont  legislature  to  ascertain  the  number  and  condi- 
tion of  insane  persons  in  that  State,  we  learn  that  in  59  towns  the  number 
is  144  ;  males,  60 — females,  84.  Of  these,  there  are — under  the  age  of 
20  years,  12  ;  between  20  and  30,  25  ;  between  30  and  40,  32  ;  between 
40  and  50,  25  ;  over  50,  45.  Returned  as  continually  confined,  18  ;  oc- 
casionally confined,  19  ;  as  town  paupers,  45  ;  as  poor  and  destitute,  40. 
The  Committee  recommend  the  cause  of  the  insane  to  the  favorable  no- 
tice of  the  legislature. 


Private  Lectures. — Dr.  Bryne,  of  Baltimore,  is  delivering  a  private 
course  of  anatomical  lectures,  in  that  city,  with  success.  We  admire  this 
kind  of  professional  enterprise.  Those  men  who  tug  at  the  wheel  in 
early  life,  are  pretty  sure  of  an  old  age  of  comfort  and  useful  distinction. 


Surgical  Appointment. — Dr.  Amasa  Trowbridge,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
has  been  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Willoughby  University,  Ohio, 
Professor  ol  Surgery  in  that  institution. 


Medical  Students. — There  has  never  perhaps  been  so  many  medical 
students  in  this  city  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  there  is  now  ;  both  the 
University  and  the  Jefferson  College  are  likely  to  be  attended  this  winter 
by  \ery  large  classes. — Pkiladelphia  paper. 
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Post  Office  Annoyances. — It  may  seem  altogether  imaginary  to  those  who 
have  had  less  experience  than  ourselves,  that  the  postage  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
is  becoming  a  burden  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  In  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
Journal,  an  extensive  correspondence  is  maintained  at  home  and  abroad,  and  much 
expense  necessarily  incurred.  But  the  aggregate  of  the  postage  of  Utters  in 
which  the  writer  alone  is  interested  is  also  very  considerable,  and  the  editor  is 
obliged  to  say  that  no  such  letters,  unless  post  paid,  will  hereafter  be  taken  from 
the  office.  This  declaration  is  not  made  because  one  or  twenty  letters  are  some- 
times charged  to  his  account ;  but  because  the  number  is  so  great,  and  constantly 
increasing,  too,  that  he  is  reluctantly  driven  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  con- 
fessing that  lie  cannot  afford  to  sustain  the  continual  drain  thus  made  upon  his 
small  earnings. 

To  Correspondents. — The  Communications  of  Dr.  Northrop  and  "J."  will 
have  an  early  insertion. 

Died — At  Princeton,  N.  J.  Dr.  Samuel  HoAvell.  In  Buckingham,  Bucks  Co. 
Pa.  John  Wilson,  W.D.  aged  68.— In  Baltimore,  Dr.  George  Williamson,  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  his  55th  year. 


Whole  iiiiinber  of  tleaths  in  Hostoii  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  13,  43.     Males,  25— Femalrs,  18. 

Of  iiiiif;   fever,  G— palpitation  of  the  heart,  1— old  age,  1— croup,  1— palsy,  1— measles,  20— infan- 
tile, 6— childbed,  1— consumption,  3— tyjihous  fever,  3.     Stillborn,  3. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL  OF  MAINE. 

The  Medical  Lectures  at  Bowdoin  College  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  22d  day  of  February,  1836. 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  Jedidiah  Cobb,  M.I). 
Theory  and  Practice  of  I'hysic,  by  William  Perry,  M.D. 
Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  James  McKeen,  M.D, 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  by  Parker  Cleaveland,  M.D. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet  and  the  Library  are  annually  increasing. 

Every  person,  becoming  a  member  of  this  Institution,  is  requiied  previously  to  present  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  possesses  a  good  moral  character. 

The  amount  of  tees  for  the  Lectures  is  $50.     The  Lectures  continue  three  months. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  tlie  Lecture  Term  in  May,  and  at  the  following  Commence- 
ment ol  the  ('ollege  in  September.  NI8 — 5teop 

Brunswick,  j\oceinbcr,  lti3.5.  P.  CLE.WEL.WD,  Suretary. 

WANTED, 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  Vol.  XIL  of  the  Medical  Journal,  for  wiiirh  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid.  Subscribers, 
who  do  not  bind  their  volumes,  and  Editors  of  papers  exchanged  for  the  Journal,  will  confer  a  favor 
ty  forwarding  these  Numbers  to  the  publisher. 

MEDICAL   TUITION. 

"The  subscribers  have  recently  made  some  additional  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  medical 
students.  A  suitable  room  is  provided,  as  heretofore,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  ;  the  necessary  books 
arc  supplied,  and  a  systematic  couise  of  study  is  re.:ouiniended.  Personal  instruction  is  given  to 
each  |)upil  in  each  of  the  several  departments  of  medical  knowledge.  Every  facility  is  provided  for 
the  cultivation  of  practical  anatomy,  which  the  pre.^ent  improved  state  of  the  law  permits.  Tins  de- 
partment will  receive  the  constant  attention  of  one  of  the  subsciibers,  who  will  always  give  such  aid 
and  instruction  as  the  pupils  may  need. 

'I'he  pupils  have  tVee  admission  to  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  on  Surgery,  in  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University,  and  to  all  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  j  and  generally 
.they  have  opportunity  to  attend  private  surgical  operations. 
The  terms  aie,  lOU  dollars  per  annum  j  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

JOHN  C.  WARREN, 
GKORGK  HAVWARD, 
Boston,  October,  \m5.  Oct  28— 6tcop  ENOCH  HALE, 

J.  M.  WARREN. 

A    STAND    FOR   A    PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHvsiriAPf  in  the  State  of  .Maine,  in  a  pleasantly  situated,  small,  flouri.shing  villaee,  about  ^">  miles 
from  Portland,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  stand.  Being  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  affording  abundant 
practice,  it  olf-rs  a  gocul  (>pporlunity  for  a  physician  to  establish  himself.  For  further  particulars, 
a|)ply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  ;  if  by  mail,"  post-paid.  Sept  2;^— 3in 

TIIH  BOSTO.V  !\li:i)l(-AL  ANl>  SUIKJICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  every  Wednesday .  by  D. 
CL  VPP,  Jit.  ill  ISl  vVa-iliinsiton  Street,  oriier  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  al!  communications  miisl 
be  addressed, /»(>«r-pr//rf.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  .NLI).  Editor.  It  isalso  published  in  .Monthl\  Paris,  on  the 
1st  of  (;v(MV  mouth,  iMcli  Part  conlaininu  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  precding  month,  slitciied  in  n 
cover.— Price  $3,(l((  a  year  in  advance,  $3,50  after  tlireo  months,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  wiltaiu  tbo 
year.— Every  seventh  copy,  jrrattc.— Postage  the  same  aa  for  a  newspaper. 
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REDUCTION    OF    STRANGULATED    HERNIA    BY    THE    EXHAUSTING 

PUMP. 

The  use  of  the  air-pump,  as  an  agent  in  the  reduction  of  hernia,  was  first 
noticed,  we  believe,  by  Professor  HaufF  in  the  year  1818.  Hufeland's 
Journal  for  July,  1832,  also  contains  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Busch  on  the 
same  sul)ject.  Finally,  the  No.  of  Hecker's  Journal  now  before  us  con- 
tains several  cases,  which  we  shall  notice  briefly. 

Case  I. — In  October,  1833,  the  author.  Dr.  Kohler,  was  called  to  a 
Jew,  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  the  last  nine  years  from  scrotal 
hernia.  After  some  days  of  a  fit  of  indigestion  the  patient  began  to  sufl'er 
from  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  hernia  could  not  be  returned  even  by 
a  surgeon  ;  the  symptoms  were  now  rapidly  aggravated,  and  the  author 
on  his  arrival  found  the  patient  in  a  state  of  great  danger.  According  to 
the  account  of  his  attendants,  the  hernia  was  strangulated  for  three  days  ; 
the  face  was  now  sunken  ;  the  body  covered  with  a  cold  sweat  ;  the  ex- 
tremities cold  ;  the  pulse  barely  perceptible.  No  stool  for  the  last  three 
days.  The  author  had  immediate  recourse  to  all  the  common  remedies, 
venesection,  cold  applications,  narcotics,  enemata,  baths,  drastic  purga- 
tives, &c.  wiihoul  any  efl"ect  ;  the  danger  was  most  pressing,  and  nothing 
seemed  left  but  the  operation  :  however,  the  exhausting  pump  was  tried 
as  a  last  resource.  Immediately  after  the  application  of  the  apparatus, 
which  was  placed  over  the  abdomirtal  ring,  the  operator  began  to  perceive 
some  gargouillemeni  in  the  hernia  ;  this  gave  encouragement,  and  in  a 
short  time,  to  his  great  pleasure,  the  parts  were  restored  to  their  natural 
position.  Alvine  discharges  were  obtained  in  a  few  hours,  the  vomiting 
censed,  and  the  patient  was  restored  to  health  in  a  few  days. 

Case  II. — In  January,  1834,  a  female,  sixty  years  of  age,  was  affected 
with  inguinal  hernia  on  the  right  side,  and  sudden  femoral  hernia  on  the 
left  side  ;  it  v^'as  impossible  to  return  this  latter  ;  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion soon  set  in,  and  the  necessity  of  an  operation  was  agreed  on  in  a 
consultation  of  surgeons.  The  air-pump  was  applied.  After  the  first 
application,  a  little  gargouillement  ;  after  the  second,  partial  return  of  the 
gut  ;  after  the  third,  complete  reduction  of  the  hernia. 

Professor  Janekowski  has  communicated  a  very  remarkable  case  to 
the  author,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  : — 

Case  III. — The  patient,  a  strong  healthy  woman,  fifty  years  of  age, 
perceived  the  first  trace  of  an  umbilical  hernia  about  two  years  before. 
The  tumor  had  acquired  some  size  before  she  experienced  any  remarka- 
ble symptom  ;  it  was  then  partially  reducible,  and  the  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men and  swelling  were  alleviated  by  opening  medicines.     After  the  lapse 
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of  about  a  year  the  tumor  became  suddenly  the  seat  of  intense  pain  ;  there 
was  obstinate  constipation  for  six  days,  which  only  yielded  to  general 
bloodletting  and  purgative  enemata.  On  the  sixth  day  inflammation  set 
in,  and  terminated  in  abscess  of  the  integuments.  At  the  end  of  August 
the  patient  was  attacked  a  second  time  with  inflammatory  symptoms, 
which  now  assumed  so  severe  a  character  as  to  threaten  her  life  with 
imminent  danger.  The  hernia  could  not  be  reduced  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary means,  though  seconded  by  venesection  and  repeated  purgative 
glysters.  On  the  third  day  the  tumor  became  excessively  painful  and 
hard,  stercoral  vomiting  supervened,  and  a  fatal  termination  seemed  al- 
most inevitable.  The  air-pump  was  now  applied,  but  at  first  produced  a 
great  deal  of  pain  ;  however,  it  was  removed  after  a  short  time,  and  the 
taxis  was  now  practicable  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  a  few  hours  co- 
pious evacuations  were  produced,  thesymptotns  of  strangulation  subsided, 
and  three  days  later  the  patient  was  perfectly  cured. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  which  we  have  just  quoted,  the  author  details 
six  others,  where  the  air-pump  was  employed  with  equal  advantage,  and 
adds  that  in  twenty-three  cases,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  desperate, 
the  means  now  alluded  to  did  not  fail  to  justify  his  confidence  ;  he  there- 
fore concludes,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  a  remedy  of  such  power  may 
meet  the  general  consideration  which  it  deserves. — Lancet. 


TEMPERATURE     OF    THE    HUMAN    BODY. 

On  the  10th  of  August  last,  MM.  Breschet  and  Becquerel  communicated 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  various  experiments 
made  by  them  on  the  temperature  of  difl^erent  parts  of  the  human  body 
in  various  diseases.  In  the  instrument  used  by  them,  a  perfectly  con- 
stant temperature  is  kept  up  in  one  point  of  the  needles  for  24  hours, 
while  il  is  at  the  same  time  furnished  with  a  very  sensible  regulator. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  results.  The  degrees  given  are  of  the 
centigrade  scale. 

No.  1. — A  man,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  laboring  under  typhous 
fever,  com|)Iicated  with  broiichite  ;  pulse  116.  Temperature  of  the 
mouth,  39.65  ;  of  the  biceps  muscle,  38.80. 

No.  2. — A  man,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  aflecied  by  enierite  with 
bronchite  ;  pulse  116.     Temperature  of  the  biceps  muscle,  39.50. 

No.  3. — A  scrofulous  chihl  in  a  well-markerl  febrile  slate.  Tempera- 
ture of  the  mouth,  37.50  ;  of  an  inflamed  scrofulous  tumor,  40.00  ;  of  a 
phlegmonous  tumor  in  the  cellular  tissue,  40.00  ;  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
40.00. 

No.  4. — A  woman,  thirty  years  of  age,  affected  with  a  tumor  of  the 
same  nature.  Temperature  of  the  mouth,  36.75  ;  of  a  scrofulous  tumor 
on  the  neck,  37.50  ;  of  the  biceps  muscle,  37.00  ;  of  the  adjacent  cellu- 
lar tissue,  35.00. 

No.  5. — A  female  with  cancer  of  the  breast.  Temperature  of  the 
mouih,  36.60  ;  of  the  cancer,  36.60  ;  of  the  exuberant  fungi,  36.60  ;  of 
the  biceps  muscle,  36,60. 
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No.  6. — In  a  young  man  in  high  fever.  Temperature  of  the  biceps, 
38.90. 

No.  7. — In  a  young  man  attacked  with  scrofulous  caries  of  the  bones 
of  the  foot.  Temperature  of  the  mouth,  36.50  ;  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
37.50  ;  of  the  wound,  32.00.  (In  this  case  the  needle  passed  through 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  plantar  fascia.) 

No.  8. — A  man,  forty-nine  years  of  age,  affected  with  hemiplegia  of 
the  left  side,  and  presenting  tlie  commencement  of  senile  gangrene  in  the 
inferior  extremities.  Temperature  of  the  biceps  on  the  healthy  side, 
36.45  ;  on  the  injured  side,  36.60;  of  the  mouth,  36.40;  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  on  the  sound  side,  36.60  ;  on  the  paralyzed  side,  36.60. 

No.  9. — A  woman,  forty -five  years  of  age  ;  the  inferior  extremities 
engourdies  and  painful  after  paralysis  ;  pulse  84.  Temperature  of  the 
biceps,  37.14  ;  of  the  adductors  of  the  thigh,  37.55. 

No.  10. — In  a  man,  sixty  years  of  age,  affected  with  mercurial  tre- 
mor. Temperature  of  the  biceps  on  the  right  side,  where  the  tremor  is 
most  marked,  37.04  ;  on  the  left  side,  37.15. 

No.  1 1 .  — Case  of  abdonnnal  dropsy,  with  affection  of  the  heart.  Tem- 
perature of  the  biceps,  37.05  ;  of  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  36.85. 

No.  12. — A  man  with  confluent  smallpox,  a  few  minutes  before  death  ; 
pulse  114.     Temperature  of  the  biceps,  35.85  ;  of  the  hand,  32.00. 

The  authors  observe,  that  if  we  remember  that  the  normal  temperature 
of  the  muscles  is  about  36^^,  we  shall  find, — 

1.  That  the  febrile  state  is  attended  with  an  increase  of  heat  which 
may  go  as  far  as  3^. 

2.  That  scrofulous  tumors,  though  violently  inflamed,  do  not  present 
a  much  greater  increase  of  temperature. 

3.  That  cancer  does  not  present  anything  remarkable,  except,  perhaps, 
a  slight  depression  of  heat  in  all  the  parts  explored. 

4ih  and  finally.  That  in  paralysis  we  do  not  find  any  very  sensible  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 

Ibid, 
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[Concluded  from  page  154.] 

Such  are  the  principal  anatomical  data,  on  which  can  be  founded  an 
opinion  on  this  point  of  the  natural  history  of  man.  Naturalists  have 
evidently  been  predetermined  to  make  him,  by  the  rules  of  natural  science, 
an  omnivorous  animal.  To  arrive  at  this,  however,  they  seem  rather  to 
have  been  forced  to  jump  to  a  conclusion,  than  to  arrive  at  it  by  a  legi- 
timate deduction.  Whilst  the  most  distinguished  in  Europe,  as  Cuvier, 
Lawrence,  Blumenbach,  Richerand,  Marc,  &c.  have  recorded  their  ac- 
quiescence in  this  opinion,  they  as  uniformly  acknowledge  that  man  is 
strikingly  analogous  in  bodily  structure  to  the  simiae,  and  as  these  are  in 
their  natural  state  undoubtedly  frugivorous,  it  must  be  that  their  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  his  omnivorousness  is  deduced  from  the  circumstance  of 
observation  and  experience  of  the  species  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
globe,  rather  than  a  strict  inference  from  the  data  of  natural  history.    This 
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structure  we  believe  proves  only  that  he  is  neither  decidedly  carnivorous 
or  the  contrary  ;  he  is  also  far  fioui  being  omnivorous,  if  by  that  term  he 
is  considered  as  possessing  the  structure  or  powers  of  boili  flesh  and  ve- 
getable-eating animals,  since  he  is  probably  gifted  with  those  of  neither. 
It  is  true  he  feeds  on  all  the  productions  of  nature,  but  not  in  manner 
analogous  to  that  of  the  brutes. 

Whilst  we  believe  and  contend  that  the  general  practice  of  man  in  using 
both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  in  a  prepared  state,  as  is  the  almost  uni- 
form practice  of  all  nations,  is  neither  contra-indicated  by  natural  struc- 
ture or  experiinental  result,  we  can  freely  allow  that  man  does  approxi- 
mate more  closely  to  the  frugivorous  animals  than  any  others  in  physical 
organization.  But  the  only  conclusion  which  ought  to  be  drawn  from 
this  similarity  is,  that  he  is  designed  to  have  his  food  in  about  the  same 
state  of  mechanical  cohesion,  requiring  about  the  same  energy  of  masti- 
catory organs  as  if  it  consisted  of  fruits,  &c.  alone. 

Animals  by  a  brute  instinct  will  select,  each  species,  a  kind  of  food 
adapted  to  its  capacity  of  digestion  ;  man  has  a  digestive  apparatus  which 
is  evidently  designed  neither  for  the  use  of  animal  flesh  in  its  recent  stale 
or  unchanged  by  the  action  of  fire,  nor  in  a  slate  of  putrefaction.  His 
organs  are  evidently  too  complex  and  extended  for  the  latter  aliment. 
They  are  filled  for  animal  food  prepared  by  his  reason.  In  short,  he  was 
designed  to  be  governed  in  his  food  as  in  everything  else,  not  by  instinct, 
but  by  his  reasoning  faculties.  These  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  ge- 
neral fact  that  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  substances  are  his  appropriate 
food,  till  modified  by  preparation  and  cookery. 

Wliat  we  apprehend  to  be  the  true  doctrine  on  this  subject  is,  that  his 
reasoning  powers,  enabling  him  to  subject  and  subdue  nature  to  himself, 
as  far  as  food,  habitation  and  clothing  are  concerned,  and  having  in  a 
thousand  ways  such  an  immediate  influence  on  his  bodily  existence,  for- 
bid any  very  confident  judgment  or  conclusion  being  formed  in  relation 
to  him,  from  any  real  or  supposed  analogy  lo  the  other  species  of  ani- 
mals. He  constitutes  a  species  sni  generis.,  far  removed  from  all  others. 
The  chain  of  beings,  or  regular  gradation  of  animals,  stops,  at  least,  when 
it  reaches  him.  The  visionary  theories  of  a  Monbroddo,  or  the  philoso- 
pher of  Geneva,  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  orang-outangs  and  man,  the 
existence  of  wild  nien,  or  those  not  under  the  influence  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  &c.  alike  groundless  and  insuliins;  to  the  human  species,  hardly 
deserve  mention,  much  less  refutation.  They  otily  prove,  as  Mr.  Law- 
rence remarks,  that  these  schemers  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  structure 
of  men  and  monkeys.  And  yet  how  much  less  absurd  are  the  opinions 
of  those,  who  would  subject  "  the  lord  of  the  creation  "  to  rules  and 
laws  drawn  from  the  habits  of  the  monkey  tribe  ? 

If  man  is  considered  only  as  a  superior  kind  of  rnonkey,  placing,  as 
must  be  done,  the  African  races  as  the  immediate  connecting  link  between 
him  and  the  simiae,  and  continuing  the  progression  up  through  the  less 
darkly  tinged  races  to  the  polished  European,  then  would  the  analogy  be 
grounded  on  premises  apparently  philosophical. 

Mr.  Lawrence  remarks  on  this  scheme  of  gradation — "  We  should 
not  have  expected  to  find  such  opinions  defended  by  the  natural  historian, 
and  we  shall  not  liesitaie  to  assert  that  ihey  are  as  false   philosophically, 
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as  ihe  moral  and  political  consequences  to  which  they  would  lead  are 
shocking  and.  deleslahle.  We  set  out  with  this  position,  that  man  has 
numerous  distinctive  marks,  by  which  under  every  circumstance  of  rough- 
ness and  uncivilizaiion,  and  every  variety  of  country  and  race,  he  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  broad  and  most  clearly  defined  interval,  from  any  other  animal, 
even  from  those  s[)ecies  which  from  their  general  resemblance  to  the 
human  subject  have  been  called  anlhropo-morphous." 

For  a  full,  philosophical  and  unanswerable  elucidation  of  the  distinctive 
differences  between  man  and  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  phy- 
siological writings  of  William  Lawrence,  F.R.S.  &c. 

If,  considering,  as  our  modern  Pythagoreans  do,  that  man  is  by  nature 
an  exclusively  vegetable-eating  animal,  and  that  therefore  in  our  practices 
we  should  endeavor  to  act  as  to  food  without  reference  to  reason,  to 
shake  otT  the  trammels  of  education  and  habit,  and  to  return  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  golden  age,  will  not  the  entire  preparation  of  food  by  fire  be 
legitimately  deemed  to  be  unnatural  and  preposterous  ?  No  animal  surely 
practises  the  culinary  art.  Nor  is  there  any  nation  of  even  their  vaunted 
vegetable  eaters,  which  does  not  more  or  less  practise  the  unnatural  art 
of  subjecting  their  rice,  or  potatoes,  or  grains,  to  roasting  or  boiling,  or 
which  does  not  render  them  even  more  dissimilar  from  their  original  state 
by  the  ujore  complex  processes  of  pounding,  grinding,  &c.  or  the  quali- 
fication of  condiments. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  logic,  that  what  proves  too  much  proves  nothing.  If 
it  is  unnatural  to  eat  flesh,  it  is  equally  unnatural  to  cook  vegetables,  for 
both  or  their  princijjles  are  the  results  of  reason  and  not  of  natural  in- 
stinct. Still  more  we  transgress  against  the  natural  habits  of  animals 
when  we  resort  to  clothing.  Does  climate  render  the  use  of  external 
clothing  essential,  why  may  it  not  render  the  use  of  stimulating  and  sup- 
porting animal  food  necessary  ?  If  the  almost  hairless  sirniae  or  naked 
man  can  live  without  clothing  in  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  pole  they  must  either  violate  nature  and  resort  to 
external  coverings,  or  cease  to  be  inhabitants  of  its  icy  dominions.  Man, 
by  his  reason,  can  counteract  these  imperfections  of  nature — or  if  that  be 
loo  presumptuous  an  idea,  can  cure  the  wounds  he  inflicts  on  his  own 
nature  ;  he  can  render  himself  the  denizen  of  all  latitudes  by  his  ingenuity 
in  clothing  and  habitation,  thus  protecting  his  external  structure  ;  why 
not,  then,  by  strengthening  and  guarding  his  internal  organization  by  die- 
tetic means  (if  these  are  necessary),  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  may  be  placed  } 

How  far,  then,  diet  is  influenced   by  climate  as  shown  by  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  and  how  far  this  influence  is  founded  on  true  principles, 
is  next  to  be  considered.      Do  we  ever   find  mankind  living  in  a  state  of 
nature  ?*     Considering   him   an    herbivorous  or  iVugivorous  animal,  and 
their  habits  as  the  standard  of  nature,  assuredly  not.      He  is  everywhere 

*  Tlie  terms  natural  state,  ori<rinal  condition,  ^-c.  of  man,  so  inucli  employed  by  the  advocates  for  an 
exclusively  vegetable  diet,  we  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  suppose  denote  a  state  of  barbarism.  They 
would  scarcely  be  willinfi  to  consider  the  influence  of  reason  in  producinii  a  state  of  civilization,  and 
overturning  almost  all  resemblance  between  man  and  the  brutes,  to  have  been  unnatural. 

If,  again,  by  natural  state  of  man  is  meant  the  infancy  of  society,  then  "mankind  were  probably 
almost  wholly  carnivorous,"  remarks  Professor  Dunglison  (Physiology,  Vol.  I.  p.  441),  "as  the 
tribes  least  advanced  in  civilization  are  at  the  present  day."  Or  more  probably  his  food  depended 
on  his  location  or  other  accidental  circumstances. 
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a  cooking  animal^  and  this  term  would  perhaps  be  as  well  adapted  in 
forming  a  definition  of  the  bipes  implumis^  as  Franklin's  ap[)ellation  of  a 
tool-making  or  bargain-driving  animal.  Giving  it  up,  then,  as  hopeless^ 
even  to  conjecture  what  he  would  be,  if  following  the  customs  of  the  ani- 
mals exclusively  eating  raw  vegetable  substances,  how  can  we  so  well 
deduce  conclusions  as  to  what  mode  of  life  befits  hitn,  as  to  appeal  to 
the  evidence  of  experience,  and  to  examine  his  comjinrative  healili,  lon- 
gevity, bodily  and  mental  vigor,  and  mental  characteristics,  as  we  find 
them  displayed  under  varied  circumstances  of  existence. 

There  are  hardly  any  substances  which  have  been  possessed  of  orga- 
nization and  life  (and  these  alone  have  the  properties  of  nutriment),  which 
have  not  been  employed  at  some  time  and  in  sonie  countries  as  food. 
Amongst  the  various  circumstances  and  peculiarities  in  relation  to  aliment, 
if  there  has  been  any  one  which  has  been  general  in  all  nations,  it  is 
the  preparation  of  their  food  by  fire.  Some  exceptions  even  to  this 
rule  are  not  wanting.* 

''  The  researches  of  Meiners,"  remarks  Mr.  Lawrence,  *'  respecting 
food,  seem  to  have  exhausted  every  accessible  authority  on  the  subject. 
His  deductions,  supported  by  an  ahnost  infinite  number  of  quotations, 
exhibit  so  complete  a  view  of  the  matter,  that  we  present  them  to  the 
reader  in  his  own  words  : 

*'  The  common  positions  concerning  the  earlier  use  of  vegetables,  and 
the  effects  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  on  the  dispositions  of  people, 
have  been  brought  forward  by  men  not  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  which 
history  presents.  There  were  formerly,  and  still  are,  many  people,  par- 
ticularly among  the  dark-colored  nations,  who  eat  nothing  or  almost  no- 
thing but  flesh,  and  that  with  little  or  no  preparation.  Examples  of  this 
are  offered  in  Asia  by  the  Hims,  Calmucks  and  people  of  Thibet  ; — by 
the  Burates,  Tungooses,  Kamschatkans,  and  eastern  islanders  ; — by  the 
Osliaks  and  Samoiedes,  whom  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  imitate  in 
Nova  Zembla  and  the  eastern  ocean  ; — by  the  Woguts,  Circassians, 
Mingulians  and  Abcassas  ;  and,  lastly,  by  sotne  tribes  in  Babylon.  In 
Europe  by  the  Alani,  all  the  Celtic  people,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea, 
and  even  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda.  In  America  by  the  Esquimaux, 
the  Greenlanders,  the  North  American  savages,  the  Peruvians,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  In  Africa  by  the  Ethiopians  and  Gallas. 
In  the  southern  countries  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  by  the  New 
Hollanders,  New  Zealanders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  and 
Society  Islands." 

'*  On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  and  still  are  many  people  who  live 
almost  exclusively,  or  wholly,  on  vegetables.  Such  are  the  Cretans, 
Spartans  and  Romans  at  certain  periods  ;  most  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes, 
the  Turks,  Arabians,  and  Persians  ;  the  Mahomedans,  and  still  more  the 
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liie  quiirriors  on  me  Kyn  iinnser,  in  norwu'rn  i  iiurinpia,  sprono  a  stnnttvttrr,  or  rocK  ouiirr  ^jaint-.-uii; 
on  bread,  which  they  cat  with  appelite.  Labilliardiere  also  relates  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Scotland,  that  they  are  aicnstomed  to  eat  a  soft  preenish   kind  of  steatite,  which  he  says  serves  to 

allnir     tliA     aoiicifi/iti    rdf    lilllifr^r     )il*    filliitfT     tliA     ^t  .-t  i.t 'i /^  Ki  \''f.  i\<i  i  ■  aI  i  .i      n»<ilv*0fl     e/MiiO     t\f    lllia        hilt      \%*nn 


Bllny  the  sensation  of  hnniier  by  tillinc  the  stomach.  Vjinqiielin  analyzed  some  of  this,  but  was 
unable  to  extract  anythinc  niitriiive  from  it.  Long  aco,  tinmilla  ob.served  that  the  Ottomaqnes  and 
JGuanos  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  u  kind  of  clay  alone  or  with  (other  eiibstances.  Ttiis  practice 
f)r;P,8  observed  also  by  Humboldt." 
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Brahmins  in  Hindostan  ;  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  certain  of  the  Ja- 
vanese ;  most  ofihe  Otaheitans  and  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  Islands  ; — 
histly,  the  Egyptians,  Moors,  Negroes,  Hottentots,  and  inhabitants  of 
Sennaar." 

These  instances,  while  they  afford  abundant  confirmation,  if  evidence 
were  wanting,  of  the  omnivorousness  of  man,  at  least  in  his  present  state, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  extremes  or  exceptions  to  the  general  law.  The 
food  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhal)itants  of  the  globe  is  unquestionably 
<in  admixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  on  examination  of 
many  of  the  instances  of  the  exclusive  use  of  one  or  the  other,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  dependent  on  peculiar  adventitious  circumstances,  rather  than  on  any 
original,  instinctive  propensity  for  either.  The  exclusively  flesh-eating 
people  will  be  found  to  be  natives  of  those  regions  whose  cold  and  ste- 
rile soil  is  inra[)able  of  producing  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Whilst  in  some 
of  the  vegeiable-eaiirig  countries,  the  mode  of  life  in  this  respect  is  in 
consequence  of  religious  dogmas,  as  illustrated  for  example  in  the  im- 
mense nations  of  the  east  (in  the  same  manner  that  with  the  ancient  Py- 
thagoreans it  was  an  absurdity  of  their  philosophy,  the  belief  of  metem- 
psychosis) ;  in  others,  as  in  Ireland,  many  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  probably  also  in  some  of  the  oriental  countries,  it  results 
from  a  necessity,  the  over-crowded  state  of  the  population,  which  brings 
man  down  to  the  minimum  of  food  capable  of  sustaining  existence.  From 
the  statistical  researches  made  in  1790,  by  the  celebrated  Lagrange,  and 
brought  up  to  a  late  period  by  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  in  a  memoir  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  it  is  shown  that  France  does  not  produce  one-half 
the  amount  of  the  flesh  of  animals  necessary  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
■inhabitants. 

In  referring  to  such  a  statement  of  the  aliment  used  by  various  nations, 
as  that  given  above  from  Meiners,  we  are  struck  on  examination  : 

1.  With  the  nearly  equal  health,  longevity  and  vigor  of  all  these  na- 
tions. The  general  average  of  the  length  of  human  life  is  nearly  the 
same  ;  the  appointed  bourne  of  ''  three  score  years  and  ten,"  seems 
ahnost  universal.  The  able  writer  on  longevity  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia, 
arrives  at  the  general  conclusion,  reviewing  the  catalogues  ol  those  re- 
corded for  longevity,  that  no  characteristic  applies  to  the  individuals  there- 
in, but  that  of  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  Of  course  the  quantity, 
rather  than  any  peculiarity  of  the  food,  constitutes  temperance. 

2.  The  next  general  observatiim  from  this  sketch,  is,  that  as  we  go 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  the  food  of  man  changes  from  a  preponde- 
rance of  vegetable,  to  that  of  animal  ;  and  that  in  the  temperate  latitudes, 
except  in  such  instances  as  that  of  Ireland,  explained  by  obvious  circum- 
stances, the  aliment  is  uniformly  of  a  mixed  nature,  comprising  both 
animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Two  circumstances  in  the  natural  history  of  man  seem  to  have  a  ne- 
cessary connection  between  them  ;  viz.  his  having  the  power  to  inhabit 
the  various  regions  and  climates  of  the  earth,  and  his  being  able  to  sub- 
sist on  almost  or  quite  all  organized  substances,  or,  as  Dr.  Copland  re- 
marks, he  must  be  naturally  omnivorous,  as  a  consequence  of  his  ubiqui- 
ty. "  If  the  wastes  of  Lapland,  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  frozen 
coasts  of  Greenland,  and  the  deserts  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  were  destined 
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by  nature  for  tlie  habitations  of  man,  then  is  he  not  an  herbivorous  animal, 
nor  is  even  a  mixed  diet  necessary  to  his  su[)[)()rt.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  procure  vegetable  productions  where  the  earth's  surfcice  is  almost 
constantly  either  frozen  or  covered  with  snow.  The  continual  use  of 
animal  food  is  as  natural  and  wholesome  to  the  Esquimaux,  as  a  mixed 
diet  is  to  an  Englishman." 

In  the  cold  regions,  the  abstraction  of  the  stimuli  of  solar  light  and 
heat,  and  the  continued  low  ternperalure,  have  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  powers  of  life,  the  energy  and  tone  of  the  njuscular  and  nervous  sys- 
tems. Here  a  compensatory  addition  to  the  vital  energies  is  required, 
which  is  best  afforded  in  the  use  of  an  invigorating  and  stimulating  diet 
of  animal  food. 

A  similar  equilibriatory  process  from  op[)Osite  reasons  is  demanded  in 
the  tropical  regions,  between  the  constitutional  condition  of  man  and  his 
food.  In  the  temperate  zone,  the  same  reasoning  and  the  same  experi- 
ence which  fix  the  expediency  of  animal  food  in  the  cold,  and  vegeta- 
ble for  the  hot  climate,  demonstrate  the  fitness  of  a  nnxed  alinient  for 
the  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Copland  has  carried  the  view  of  this  connection  between  man  and 
the  soil  he  inhabits,  into  many  interesting  bearings,  relative  to  his  food, 
medicinal  agents,  &c.  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  Dictionary 
of  Practical  Medicine,  Art.  Climate,  in  relation  to  the  food  of  man.  He 
concludes  his  article  in  the  following  words  :  "  From  these  and  other 
considerations,  the  following  corollaries  may  be  drawn  ; — that  the  climate 
of  a  country  should  in  a  great  measure  guide  man  in  his  selection  of  food; 
those  productions  which  are  most  abundant  around  him,  being  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  that  the  nature 
of  his  food  thus  conspires  with  the  climate  to  modify  his  constitution, 
whilst  it  serves  to  counteract  the  rigors  of  season,  and  the  unwholesome 
influences  to  which  he  is  constantly  exposed,  in  very  hot  as  well  as  in 
very  cold  countries." 

Our  modern  Pythagoreans  have  endeavored  to  argue  that  the  use  of 
animal  food  has  a  tendency  to  render  nien  savage  and  ferocious  in  their 
dispositions,  drawing  this  conclusion  from  the  analogy  of  brute  animals. 
The  slightest,  most  cursory  examination  of  the  schoolboy's  compend  of 
geography  or  history  dispels  this  visionary  idea,  and  demolishes  to  the 
foundation  all  their  Utopian  structures,  based  on  restoring  the  golden  age, 
by  leading  men  back  to  a  diet  of  "  acorns  and  the  crystal  stream."  Not 
to  multiply  examples  to  sustain  a  position  so  obvious,  suffice  it  to  remark, 
without  recurring  to  ancient  history,  that  Hyder  Ali,  and  Tippoo,  ''his 
more  terrible  son,"  Ali  Pacha  of  Yanina,  and  a  host  of  oriental  tyrants, 
were  frugivorous  animals  ! 

It  has  been  customary  for  these  bigoted  exclusives  to  bring  forward  a 
few  instances  of  men  eminent  for  transcendant  genius  and  worth,  as 
proofs  that  a  vegetable  diet  is  alone  consistent  with  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  great  talents  and  virtues.  A  more  palpable  non  sequitur  never 
disgraced  logic.  While  they  instance  a  Newton,  a  Howard,  a  Franklin, 
and  some  half  dozen  others,  as  examples  of  their  rule  (and  of  even  the 
habits  of  these,  some  more   specific  accounts   might  not  be  amiss,  as  to 
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their  perseverance  in  an  exclusively  vogeiahle  diet)-,  iliey  forget  tliat 
these  are  only  exceptions  to  a  long  list  of  great  and  rcnouned  names. 

"  If  the  ex[)erience  of  every  individual  were  not  snfFjcient  to  convince 
him  that  the  use  of  animal  food  is  qnite  consistent  with  the  greatest 
strength  of  hody  and  mind,  the  truil)  of  this  point  is  proclaimed  l)y  the 
voice  of  all  history.  A  few  hundreds  of  Europeans  hold  in  hondage  the 
veiietahle-eatinsr  millions  of  the  east.  We  see  the  carnivorous  Romans 
winning  their  way,  freer)  a  beginning  so  inconsi<lerable  that  it  is  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  fable,  to  the  empire  of  the  world  ;  we  see  them,  by  the 
power  of  intellect,  establishing  that  dominion  which  they  had  acquired  by 
the  power  of  the  sword,  and  furnishing  such  con^positions  in  poetry, 
oratory,  philosophy  and  history,  as  are  at  once  the  admiration  and  des- 
pair of  succeeding  ages  ;  we  see  our  own  countrymen  rivalling  them  in 
arts  and  arms,  exhibiting  no  less  signal  bravery  in  the  field  and  on  the 
ocean,  and  displaying  in  a  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  in  a  Newton,  Bacon, 
and  Locke,  in  a  Chatham,  Erskine  and  Fox,  no  less  mental  energy  ;  yet, 
with  these  proofs  before  their  eyes,  men  are  actually  found,  who  would 
have  us  believe,  on  the  faith  of  some  insulated,  exaggerated  and  misre- 
presented Aids  and  still  more  miserable  hypotheses,  that  the  development, 
form  and  powers  of  the  body  are  impaired  and  lessened,  and  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  faculties  injured  and  perverted,  by  animal  diet."* 

We  have  no  disposition  to  go  ''  ultra  crepidam  "  in  vexing  the  theo- 
logical arguments,  which  at  least  one  learned  professor  adduces  in  sup- 
port of  his  views,  against  the  use  of  animal  food  ; — or  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  shortening  of  human  life  was  the  result  of  man's 
folly  in  thus  overstepping  the  laws  of  his  nature.  Enough  for  us,  is  it 
to  know,  that  we  have  the  best  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the  term  of 
human  life  has  been  for  some  thousands  of  years  the  same,  and  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  ancient  avowal  of  the  psalmist  :  "  The  days  of 
our  years  are  three  score  years  and  ten  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength, 
they  be  four  score  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow,  for  it  is 
soon  cut  off  and  we  fly  away."f  Having  thus,  as  we  conceive,  cleared 
the  way  for  a  practical  consideration  of  our  subject,  we  dismiss  an  inves- 
tigation perhaps  needlessly  protracted,  surely  so  except  from  the  consi- 
derations alluded  to,  in  the  words  of  Ovid  : 

Inter  utrumque  tene 
medio  tulissimus  ibis. 

If  it  were  or  could  be  demonstrated  that  man  is  strictly  an  herbivorous, 
or  a  carnivorous  animal,  one  only  precept  as  to  his  food  and  drink  need 
be  urged  upon  him,  and  that  would  be  to  follow  nature,  and  return  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  original  manner  of  life  from  which  he  has  de- 
parted. But  as  we  have  shown  that  man  is  intended  to  be  governed  by 
his  intelligence,  in  cultivating,  in  preparing,  in  cooking  and  otherwise 
modifying  the  fruits  of  the  soil  and  the  flesh  of  animals,  so  as  from  their 
natural  slate  to  fit  them  for  his  use,  such  simplicity,  however  pleasing  to 
the  supposed  discoverer  (and  in  truth  over-simplification  and  too  hasty 
generalization  are  the  loud  crying  sins  of  our  modern  philosophizing),  is 

*  Lawrence,  Rees's  Cyclop.    Art.  Man. 

t  Psalm  xc.    See  also  II.  Samuel,  xix.  32  et  seq.    *<  Now  Barzillai  was  a  very  aged  man,  even 
four  score  years,"  &c. 
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not  in  accordance  with  that  grand  touchstone  of  "  law  and  fact  "  in  medi- 
cal science,  experience.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
George  Fordyce,  ''  man  lias   no  natural  food."*     He  may  indeed  have 

*  Professor  Miissey,  of  Diirtmouth  College,  N.  H.  in  a  lecture  delivered  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  JNevv  Hatripshire,  and  repeated  in  other  States,  is  reported 
to  have  hrought  forward  the  interc^sting,  and  well  known  and  authenticated  history  of 
Caspar  Hauser,  as  detailed  by  M.  Von  Fuerbach,  as  illustrating  and  defending  the  prin- 
ciple that  man  is  by  nature  an  exclusively  vegetable-eating  animal.  Caspar,  when  first 
brought  from  his  state  of  confinement  into  society,  was  struck  with  horror  and  disgust  at 
the  sight  and  smell  of  flesh  or  cooked  meat.  This  repugnance  was  hardly  to  be  com- 
batted  with,  it  was  so  overwhelming,  nor  was  it,  at  the  date  of  the  bi(<graphy,  overcome. 
Granting  the  fact,  and  there  is  no  rea>on  to  doubt  it  that  we  are  aware  of,  and  what  does 
it  prove .''  Merely  that  Caspar  was  from  infancy  trained  up  on  a  vegetable  diet.  It  can 
demonstrate  only,  what  no  one  can  hardly  think  of  denying,  that  the  human  subject  is 
capable  of  being  supported  in  vigor  and  health,  on  vegetable  food  exclusively — espe- 
cially if,  as  in  Hauser's  cases,  no  exercise  was  taken  nor  any  vicissitudes  of  season 
encountered. 

As  an  off'set  to  this  case,  we  will  attach  here  the  account  of  another  wild  boy,  which 
if  any  addition  were  needed  to  its  authenticity  beyond  the  names  connected  with,  and 
referred  to,  in  it,  we  could  give  it  in  our  own  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  derived 
from  intelligent  gentlemen,  wl)en  the  writer  was  at  tlie  South  a  few  years  since. 

"  Wild  Bill.,  or  the  Mississippi  Orson. — [From  the  Knickerbocker.] — It  was  the  lot  of 
that  wonderful  person,  Caspar  Hauser,  to  be  emancipated  and  tamed  among  a  people 
everyway  disposed  to  note  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  mind  permitted  almost  to  reach 
maturity  before  it  had  received  the  impress  of  a  single  effort  at  training  it.  This  training 
was  then  undertaken,  by  instructers,  excited  by  an  enthusiasm  of  curiosity  to  trace  the 
first  manifestations  of  his  mind  under  its  new  series  of  impulses.  Of  course,  we  have  in 
his  case  the  most  impressive  chapters  upon  the  influence  of  the  magnificent  universe — 
the  green  earth,  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  blue  heavens,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  starry 
hosts,  when  first  shown  to  him.  We  have  a  novel  and  most  striking  history  of  mind 
under  the  first  impressions  of  external  nature,  and  the  first  lights  of  instruction. 

"  The  annexed  and  unpretending  narrative  lays  no  claim  to  virtues  of  this  sort.  Wild 
Bill,  it  is  true,  was  thrown  among  a  people  humane  and  civilized  ;  but  they  were  pressed 
by  the  numberless  and  imperious  necessities  incident  to  a  new  settlement  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Their  condition  was  too  full  of  labor,  care,  and  danger,  to  admit  of  the  exercise 
of  curiosity.  Tlius  they  were  less  disposed  to  mark  the  first  movements  of  his  mind, 
after  he  had  been  caught  and  the  process  of  training  of  society  was  commenced  upon 
him.  In  a  forest  full  of  Indians  and  wild  animals.  Wild  Bill  was  an  object  of  very  little 
higher  interest  than  a  tamed  bear  or  panther.  Of  course,  no  documents  remain  to  show 
how  he  was  impressed  by  the  new  views  which  society  presented  to  his  mind.  1  have 
even  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  any  efforts  were  made  to  place  him  at  school,  or 
under  the  influence  of  any  other  ifistruction  and  training  than  that  of  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed. 

"  Although  his  story  may  not  claim  parallel  interest  with  the  eloquent  history  of  mind 
in  the  case  of  Caspar  llauser,  it  may,  neveriln;less,  jjresentone  claim  to  attraction — it  is 
literally  a  matter  of  fact,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  coloring  of  any  sort — and 
within  the  knowledge  of  citizens  of  the  highest  standing  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
Judge  Butler,  of  the  latter  State,  is  capable  of  furnishing  many  more  details  than  I  have 
been  enabled  to  obtain.  Although  I  have  heard  the  oral  stateiiuMits  of  many  persons 
who  have  seen  the  subject  of  the  narrative,  I  am  indebted  mainly  for  the  ficts  it  ctmtains 
—  with  which  the  statements  referred  to  uniformly  agree — to  one  of  the  first  planters  in 
the  parish  of  Rapidcss,  in  Louisiana,  lie  became  a  temporary  resident  at  Woodville,  a 
considerable  village  in  the  interior  of  Mississippi,  in  Idll.  Here  he  first  saw  the  boy 
called  Wild  Bill,  who  then  resided  with  a  Mr.  Benjannn  Rollins.  He  had  at  that  time 
madesoinuch  progress  in  learning  to  talk,  that  he  was  quite  intelligible.  It  is  believed 
that  he  had  then  been  taken  about  eiiihteen  months  or  two  years. 

"  He  was  seemed  in  the  Mississipj)i  swamp,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Pincknry- 
ville.  The  circtimstances  that  led  to  his  being  taken,  were  these  :  Some  settlers,  who 
iiad  recently  settled  in  that  vicinity,  saw  on  the  margins  of  the  swamps  the  prints  of  the 
naked  foot  of  a  boy.  This  led  them  to  closer  observation  ;  which  soon  discovered  to 
them  a  naked  boy,  walkiiig  with  the  gait  and  the  manner  of  a  hunting  aninial,  on  the 
shore  of  one  »)f  the  lakes  that  abound  in  that  region.  His  object  was  to  catch  frogs — 
a  species  of  hunting  at  which  he  seemed  very  expert.  When  he  had  caught  them,  he 
devoured  them  raw.     The  discoverer  attempted  to  approach  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
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instincts  and  propensities,  if  not  blunted  or  perverted,  sufficiently  strong 
and  intelligible  to  prevent  bis  interfering  very  materially  wiib  bis  bealib- 
fui  condition.  It  will  be,  it  is  believed,  generally  found  to  be  true,  ibat 
that  mode  of  life  or  kind  of  aliment  wbicb  experience  proves  detrimental, 
is  at  first  repulsive  to  the  taste  or  instinct  of  man.  It  is  only  the  con- 
ventional customs  of  society  which  bring   about  a  change,  subverting  the 

wild  lad  saw  him,  he  fled  with  the  usual  terror  of  an  untamed  creature  at  the  sight  of  a 
man,  towards  a  lake,  into  which  he  phinged — diving  and  swimming  with  the  ease  of  an 
amphibious  animal.  These  occurrences  naturally  excited  much  interest  among  the 
settlers  ;  and  ihey  collected  in  a  body  to  make  an  united  effort  to  take  him.  After  hunt- 
ing for  him  for  some  time,  they  at  length  discovered  him  under  a  Persimon  tree,  eating 
the  fruit.  As  soon  as  he  observed  his  pursuers,  he  fled  as  before,  doubling  the  bush  like 
a  fox,  and  making  again  for  the  water.  Excusing  themselves  by  the  motive,  the  hunt- 
ers adopted  their  usual  expedient  for  catching  animals;  they  put  their  dogs  on  the  trail 
of  the  strange  game.  The  dogs  soon  tired  him  down,  and  brought  him  to  bay.  Thotigh 
no  metaphysicians  to  form  mental  theorems  out  of  the  case  of  their  new  conquest,  they 
discovered  that  the  two-legged,  unfeathered  creature,  had  the  natural  instinct  of  flight — 
for  he  made  battle  upon  dogs  and  men  with  the  full  amount  of  courage  and  ferocity  that 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  his  age  and  physical  strength.  But  although  he  fought 
like  any  r)tlier  animal,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  numbers,  and  was  fairly  caught  and 
bound.  He  was  then,  it  is  supposed,  not  far  from  nine  years  old — naked,  and  perfectly 
speechless.  His  form  was  slender,  but  well  proportioned  and  capable  of  extreme  agility. 
His  eyes  were  brilliant;  his  hair  sandy,  and  his  complexion  florid;  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  accounted  for,  from  his  having  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  deep  shades 
of  the  forest.  VVoodville  was  the  nearest  considerable  settlement,  and  thither  he  was 
carried  for  the  experiment  of  domestication. 

"  Eighteen  months  or  two  years  after  his  capture — the  period,  as  I  have  said,  when 
my  informant  first  saw  him — he  had  still  a  look  indicative  of  his  name.  He  was  yet 
wild,  although  he  could  now  make  himself  understood.  It  was  more  difficult  to  over- 
come his  appetite  for  raw  flesh,  than  to  learn  him  to  speak.  The  love  of  the  excitement 
of  alcohol,  seems  to  be  another  common  appetite  of  the  man  of  nature  ;  for  he  soon 
manifested  an  unconquerable  longing  for  spirits  in  any  form — especially  when  rendered 
very  sweet — upon  which  he  became  intoxicated  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity. 
Whether  he  discovered  the  usual  development  of  the  other  animal  propensities,  my  in- 
formant does  not  know  ;  but  he  always  remained  a  wild  animal  in  the  fierceness  of  his 
temper.  When  playing  with  lads  of  his  age,  the  moment  his  passions  were  roused  in 
any  way,  his  first  movement  was  to  strike  tliem  with  whatever  instrument  was  nearest 
at  hand.  After  this  partial  domestication,  they  attempted  to  put  him  to  work  :  but  he 
showed  a  truly  savage  disrelish  for  labor.  He  was  sure  immediately  to  runaway  ;  gen- 
erally making  for  the  town,  where  his  amusement  was  to  mount  on  horseback  whenever 
he  was  allowed  the  opportunity.  Riding  was  his  passion;  and  he  would  mount  every 
horse  in  a  livery  stable  in  succession,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  riding  them  to  water. 
In  other  respects  he  was  quick  and  intelligent.  His  appearance  was  rather  agreeable 
and  in  his  favor. 

"  The  training  which  he  received  was  either  unfavorable  to  good  moral  development,^ 
or  it  had  been  originally  denied  him  by  nature;  for  he  became  quarrelsome,  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  and  not  at  all  a  lover  of  the  truth.  Consequently,  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  must  rest  upon  his  history  of  his  early  recollections;  though  they  were 
so  often  repeated,  and  so  nearly  in  the  same  form,  as  to  have  gained  credence  with  those 
among  whom  he  lived.  He  stated  that  he  had  a  dim  remembrance  of  comin«'  down  the 
Mississippi  with  his  father's  family  in  a  flat  boat — that  his  father  killed  his  mother— and 
that  he  fled  in  terror  into  the  swamps,  expecting  that  his  father  would  kill  him  also; 
and  that  from  that  time  he  had  subsisted  on  frogs,  animals  and  berries  ;  living  in  warm 
weather  among  the  cane,  and  in  cold  weather  in  a  hollow  tree. 

"  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  so  few  details  remain  of  the  domestication  and  char- 
acter of  Wild  Bill;  though  it  is  hoped  that  this  imperfect  account  may  call  forth  from 
the  persons  with  whom  ho  lived  and  died,  ampler  and  more  satisfactory  int()rmation  re- 
specting him.  It  is  believed  that  he  died  when  at  the  age  of  IS  or  li) ;  that  is,  near  the 
year  1818,  after  a  domestication  of  about  nine  years.  Alas!  the  uneducated  and  un- 
trained Man  of  the  Woods  is  but  a  kind  of  forked,  standliiig  animal,  very  little  superior 
to  what  we  call  the  lower  animals,  and  in  many  respects  far  below  them.  And  viewino- 
the  mass,  even  in  the  highest  state  of  freedom  and  civilization^seeing  them  so  readily 
and  wilfully  the  victims  of  their  ignorance,  their  prejudices,  and,  more  than  all,  thew 
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natural  relations  (supposing  such  to  exist,  as  is  most  probably  the  case) 
between  the  qualities  of  food,  and  the  impressions  made  by  them  on  the 
senses.  The  origiuiii  appetite  tlius  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
desire  connected  with  the  association  of  ideas,  and  the  influences  of  habit. 
We  can  trace  this  acquired  relish  for  objects  at  first  almost,  perhaps 
wholly,  repulsive  and  disgusting,  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  high- 
seasoned  food,  narcotics,  as  tobacco,  &c.  Again,  in  individuals,  the 
most  agreeable  objects  of  taste  may  beconie  repugnant,  nay,  even  un- 
wholesome, from  association. 

Nature  and  instinct  being  thus  inadequate  to  guide  man  in  his  choice 
and  preparation  of  aliment,  or  rather  being  subverted  by  mental  influ- 
ences, habit,  &c.  he  is  forced  to  appeal  to  experience  to  afford  him  rules 
by  which  he  is  to  be  governed  in  his  food.  It  is  the  results  of  this  ex- 
perience (some  better  and  some  worse  founded),  which  writers  have 
given  to  the  world  in  their  volumes  on  diet  generally  ;  and  their  principal 
errors  have  been  in  drawing  their  conclusions  from  too  limited  a  number 
of  facts,  and  in  too  minute  and  subtle  distinctions  as  to  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  individual  articles. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CASE  OF  INSUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  MEDICINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — The  following  case,  should  it  be  considered  novel  or  interesting, 
you  are  privileged  to  dispose  of  in  a  manner  most  to  your  satisfaction. 

A.  H.,  of  middle  age,  of  temperate  habits,  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  a  visit  to  his   friends  in  Connecticut,  fell  so   much  indisposed 

own  supposed  knowledge  and  illumination — seeing,  too,  how  easily  and  universally  they 
become  the  stupid  instruments  of  unprinripled,  aml)itious  deniagogues,  one  is  almost 
driven  to  adopt  the  painful  and  iiumilialing  maxim  of  Dean  Swift,  that  man  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable animal,  but  only  capable,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  beconung  such." 

"  JVote  to  the  above. — During  our  residence  in  Mississippi,  we  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  Wild  Bill,  as  he  was  called  ;  and  the  above  account,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  correct.  He  was  caught  in  the  summer  of  1808 — and  was  first  seen  among  a  gang  of 
wild  hogs,  which  protected  him  as  one  of  their  number,  and  with  which  he  associated 
and  slept ;  and  when  the  dogs  were  first  put  after  him,  his  swinish  friends  fi)rmed  a  circle 
around  to  protect  him,  as  they  do  to  guard  tiifir  weaker  ones  from  similar  attacks.  The 
writer  is  mistaken  in  respect  to  his  death.  He  was  alive  in  1825,  and  we  have  not  since 
heard  of  his  death.  At  that  time  his  mind  appeared  wholly  incapable  of  cultivation. 
To  an  entire  stranger,  his  language  was  unintelligible,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  gibberish, 
understood,  with  case,  only  by  those  intimately  acquainted  with  it  ;  indeed,  to  us,  he 
appeared  almost  an  idiot.  He  was  an  untameable  creature,  often  found  around  small 
ponds,  catching  frogs  and  eating  them  raw.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  be 
compelled  to  wear  any  kind  of  clothing  or  come  under  restraint. — Editor  S/iield." 

This  case  certainly  approximates  much  more  closely  to  the  hmno  naturcc  than  that  of 
Caspar  Hauser.  Instead  of  being  shut  Up  in  a  closet  with  playthings,  learning  to  speak 
and  even  to  write  his  name,  with  his  food  brought  to  him  prepared  and  in  abundance, 
our  Mississippi  Orson  was  situated  precisely  like  the  wild  animals  who  were  his  asso- 
ciates. And  under  these  circumstances,  we  are  as  to  his  diet  informed  that  he  was  at 
first  discovered  expertly  catching  frogs,  which  he  devoured  raw;  afterwards  under  a 
Persimon  tree,  eating  the  fruit  :  and,  lastly,  we  are  told  that  it  was  more  difficult  to 
overcome  his  appetite  for  raw  flesh,  than  tolearn  him  to  speak. 

We  are  far  Worn  adoucing  this  illustration  from  any  wish  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
Helvetius  and  others,  that  man  is  by  nature  carnivorous.  Deductions  of  general  princi- 
ples from  single  ur  limited  instances,  bave,  as  was  before  observed,  been  the  bane  of 
medical  reasoning. 
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that  he  called  on  me.  On  my  inquiries,  I  found  that  his  heahh  had  been 
declining  since  August  hist,  at  which  lime  he  called  on  a  physician,  who 
ga|e  hill)  a  dose  of  calomel,  and  followed  it  with  sonte  mild  laxatives. 
The  bowels  were  obstinate.  After  the  operation,  however,  he  fell  re- 
lieved, but  not  well.  His  indisposition,  he  thought,  was  occasioned  by 
excessive  fatigue  and  heal.  I  prescribed  some  alteratives,  with  a  view  to 
change  the  biliary  secretions,  reinarking  to  him  that  a  mercurial  course 
would  in  all  [)robybility  be  the  most  sure,  and  advised  him  on  his  return 
to  call  on  a  physician  for  that  purpose.  The  day  following,  I  was  suni- 
moned  to  see  him  early  in  the  morning  ; — found  him  laboring  under  the 
most  severe  pain  in  ihe  epigastrium,  which  was  paroxysmal  ;  pulse  slow 
and  soft. 

Expecting  a  case  of  bilious  colic,  I  gave  him  twenty  grains  of  calomel, 
and  directed  that  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  be  given  every  hour,  to  com- 
mence in  three.  In  the  evening,  I  found  he  had  taken  nine  tahlespoon- 
fuls  of  oil,  which  had  staid  down.  The  pain  in  the  bowels  the  same. 
Directed  him  to  take  a  drop  of  croion  oil  in  slippery  elm,  and  in  half 
drop  doses  for  the  four  hours  following — and  castor  oil  as  the  stomach 
would  retain  it,  with  cathartic  injections  occasionally.  I  visited  him 
again  in  the  morning,  and  found  him  comfortable,  pain  abated,  sitting  up, 
and  smoking  his  pipe.  I  gave  him  three  drops  more  castor  oil  for  the 
day.  Visited  him  again  in  the  evening  ;  patient  still  comfortable,  no 
motion.  Gave  him  six  drops  of  croton  oil  for  the  night,  together  with 
seventeen  doses  of  Hull's  pills,  which  in  Fairfield  county,  by  the  credu- 
lous, are  considered  a  specific  in  like  cases.  Injections  frequent,  and 
drastic — no  movement. 

Called  in  the  morning,  at  10  o'clock  ;  the  stomach  quiet,  not  having 
vomited  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  He  had  taken  nine  drops  of 
croton  oil,  together  with  other  physic.  I  commenced  with  Hahnemann 
doses — viz.  forty  grains  of  calomel  and  three  drops  croton  oil.  Left  him 
nine  drops  more,  to  be  taken  in  three  drop  doses — once  in  three  hours. 
He  took  three  drops  more  in  three  hours,  and,  sufficient  to  say,  he  dis- 
charged after  it,  in  due  time. 

The  amount  of  physic  taken — one   drachm  of  caloinel,  fifteen  drops 
croion  oil,  one  pint  castor  oil,  seventeen   doses    Hull's   pills,  two  ounces 
salts,  two  ounces   senna  ;  enemata   every  once  in  three  or  four  hours,  of 
the  most  active  kind,  tobacco  not  excepted. 

Sherman,  Ct.  JVov.  9th,  1835.  D.  W.  Northrop. 

N.  B. — The  croton  oil  used  was  of  the  best  quality.     The  patient  got 
well  and  returned  home. 


CASE    OF    TRIPLETS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

A   Mrs.  C ,  in  this   vicinity,  was   recently  delivered  of  three   live 

children  ;  two  daughters  and  one  son.  If  the  information  will  be  of  any 
service  to  those  who  make  an  estimate  of  thfi  average  number  of  double 
or  triple  births,  you  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  this  througl)  the  medium 
of  your  useful  Journal.  A.  J.  Spencer. 

Westport,  JV.  F.  Mvember  9th,  1835. 
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PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY. 

Some  of  the  proof  sheets  of  a  new  work,  entitled  "  Practical  Phrenology, 
illustrated  with  Engravings,  by  Silas  Jones,"  have  been  kindly  left  for 
our  inspection.  From  the  limited  opportunity  we.  have  had  of  examining 
them,  we  predict  a  favorable  issue.  There  is  much  plain  common  sense 
pervading  the  text,  which  is  decidedly  more  than  can  be  safely  said  of 
about  one  half  of  the  phrenological  nonsense  that  has  been  palmed  upon 
the  world.  Mr.  Jones  is  no  stranger  in  the  northern  States,  and  has  no- 
thing to  fear  from  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  appreciate  his  services 
by  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  man.  There  are  some  new  things 
advanced  in  the  book,  and  many  old  theories  repeated,  together  with 
some  hacknied  facts  and  stale  metaphysical  trash,  served  up  so  invitingly, 
and  in  such  good  taste,  loo,  that  it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  wish  the 
author  success  in  the  sale,  and  an  increased  reputation  from  this  sensible 
exhibition  of  talent,  industry  and  research. 


PEPPERELL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

To  the  old  conveniences  for  the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane,  in  the 
picturesque  and  delightful  town  of  Pepperell,  Mass.  Dr.  Cutter  has  added 
another  edifice,  which  is  represented  to  be  well  contrived  within,  and 
beautifuLin  its  architectural  proportions  externally.  From  small  begin- 
nings, he  has  finally  raised  the  reputation  of  his  establishment  to  an  en- 
viable distinction.  We  were  informed,  a  day  or  two  since,  that  there 
were  twenty-five  patients  now  under  his  care.  This  gentleman  is  admi- 
rably calculated,  morally  and  physically,  for  managing  these  unhappy 
and  dependent  beings.  From  a  long  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  C. 
we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  he  is  deserving  of  all  the  reputation  he 
enjoys.  To  the  friends  of  those  suffering  from  the  various  forms  of  men- 
tal derangement,  who  are  unwilling  to  place  them  in  regular  insane  hos- 
pitals, located  in  the  environs  of  the  principal  cities,  we  recommend  Dr. 
Cutter's  private  establishment  as  eminently  entitled  to  their  patronage 
and  confidence. 


DULL   PROFESSIONAL  TIMES. 


It  so  happens,  occasionally,  that  we  are  exceedingly  perplexed.  The 
present  week  happens  to  be  one  of  those  dull  times  in  an  editor's  life 
when  he  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  provide  anything  new  or  satisfactory 
to  himself,  and  therefore  apprehends  the  mortification  of  wholly  disap- 
pointing and  displeasing  his  readers,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  some- 
thing more  profitable  than  the  complaints  of  one  for  whom  they  can  fee! 
but  a  remote  sympatny.  The  times  are  dull  for  us — nearly  all  the  medi- 
cal schools  in  the  United  States,  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  talent  is  con- 
centrated, being  now  so  actively  engaged  in  daily  lectures  that  we  are 
deprived  of  the  services  of  many  gentlemen  who  are  registered  among 
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our  most  attentive  correspondents.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  our 
exchange  journals,  both  forei<^n  and  domestic,  are  uncommonly  barren. 
These  are  so  many  apologies,  which  we  feci  it  a  relief  to  make  in  excuse 
for  ourselves,  under  the  pressure  of  these  dull  professional  times. 


Mass.  Charilahle  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.— At  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  institution,  held  on  the  last  Thursday  of  October,  the  surgeons  of  the 
Infirmary  reported  the  whole  number  of  applicants  lor  the  year  ending 
Oct.  28,1^35,  to  have  been  708.  Patients  laboring  under  diseases  of 
the  eye,  582  ;  diseases  of  the  ear,  126.  Of  the  582  cases  of  diseases  of 
the  eye,  442  have  recovered  ;  23  have  been  relieved  ;  19  declined  treat- 
ment ;  27  result  not  known  ;  17  incurable  ;  3  removed  ;  2  not  cured  ;  10 
not  treated  ;  39  remain  under  treatment.  The  whole  number  of  cases 
which  have  been  treated  since  the  institution  commenced,  is  7,530. 


» 


JVeuralgic  Affection  simulating  Hydrajthohia . — Dr.  McCarthy,  of  Eng- 
land, records  the  case  of  a  soldier  in  the  70th  regiment,  who  experiences 
regularly,  every  spring,  an  attack  strongly  resembling  hydrophobia. 
When  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  month  of  January,  he  was  bitten  in  the 
hand  by  a  dog  supposed  to  be  mad.  The  wound  became  very  sore  and 
festered.  After  being  cauterized  by  a  surgeon,  it  was  tormented  by  the 
application  of  various  ointments,  but  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  it  cica- 
trized. In  the  following  May  he  was  attacked  with  what  was  pronounced 
to  be  hydrophobia,  accompanied  with  convulsive  fits,  but  recovered  in 
about  a  week.  He  has  since  experienced  a  similar  attack  every  spring, 
and  sometimes  in  the  autumn,  though  robust  in  the  intervals.  Dr.  McC. 
found  the  patient  bound  down  to  his  bed  with  sheets  twisted  round  his 
legs,  body  and  arms.  He  was  in  a  convulsive  fit,  struggling  violently, 
howling  and  barking  like  a  dog,  and  attempting  to  bite  at  everything 
placed  near  his  mouth.  A  blast  of  cold  air,  or  the  sprinkling  him  with 
any  fluid,  aggravated  the  fit.  This  attack,  like  his  former  ones,  was 
cured  by  bleeding  and  purging. 


Medical  Degrees  in  Duhlin. — The  axe  has  lately  been  laid  at  the  root  of 
the  tree  in  the  old,  demi-celebrated  medical  institution  in  Dublin,  by 
which  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  board  of  faculty  are  a  corporation  of 
perfect  spongers — squeezing  the  last  shilling  from  the  pockets  of  those 
young  aspirants  for  degrees,  who  have  the  enduring  patience  to  dance 
attendance  on  these  high  and  mighty  descendants  of  JEsculapius.  Dr. 
Macartney,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  receives  an  income  of  £1400  per 
annum  for  his  talk,  besides  a  share  out  of  the  luck  fund.  Dr.  Stokes, 
whose  critical  remarks  on  many  common  diseases  have  been  extensively 
published  in  this  country,  has  been  complained  of  for  having  all  the  ques- 
tions he  asks  candidates  for  degrees,  written  down.  Dr.  Allrnan  is  re- 
presented as  a  coarse,  morose,  forbidding  medical  despot.  JNIr.  VVarbur- 
ton's  microscopic  observations  on  the  internal  condition  of  the  medical 
schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  brought  to  light  a  system 
of  gross  frauds  and  imposition,  intolerably  bad — even  beyond  endurance. 


"  Medical  Researches,  or  original  Memoirs  in  IMedicine,  Surgery,  Phy- 
siology, Geology,  Zoology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy,"  by  Dr.  Richard 
Harlan,  of  Philadelphia,  is  in  press  in  that  city. 
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Operations  at  Mass.  General  Hospital. — On  Saturday,  the  14th  inst. 
there  were  two  operations.  One  was  Cor  hyclj^ocele,  and  the  other  an  ex- 
tirpation of  a  scirrhous  tumor.     Operator,  Dr.  Hay  ward.  '- 

On  the  21st,  the  operations  performed  were — 1st,  for  purulent  ophthal- 
mia, by  dividing  the  vessels.  2d,  fistula  in  ano.  3d,  a  child  about  four 
years  of  age  was  operated  upon  in  consequence  of  the  following  singular 
misfortune.  The  patient,  a  boy,  had  been  severely  burned,  and  by  some 
neglect  (the  abrasion  being  on  the  right  side),  the  arm,  almost  down  to 
the  elbow,  grew  to  the  side  of  the  body.  The  operation  consisted  simply 
in  separating  this  unnatural  connection.  Dr.  Hayward  operated  in  the 
two  first  cases,  and  Dr.  Warren  in  the  last  case.  All  the  patients  appear 
to  be  doing  well. 

M.  Vernois  lately  presented  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris  a  sec- 
tion of  the  facial  nerve  effected  in  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  by  an  old 
caries  of  the  bone.  The  patient  had  been  afl^ected  with  complete  loss  of 
movement  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  on  the  same  side,  but  the  sensibility 
remained  intact. 


Geneva  Medical  College. — It  is  said  that   there   are  sixty  students,  the 
present  lecture  term,  at  this  institution. 


Dr.  William  P.  Devvees  has  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

To  Correspondents. — Dr.  Jewett's  Midwifery  Cases  will  be  inserted  in  the 
No.  for  next  week. 


Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  21,  80.     Males,  39 — Females,  41. 

Of  measles,  29— consiinii)tion,  9 — typhous  fever,  4— convulsions,  3— suffocation,  2 — dropsy,  3 — 
dropsy  on  the  brain,  ;{ — burn,  I — brain  fever,  1 — childbed,  1 — croup,  1 — dysentery,  l—drojisy  on  tlie 
chest,  1 — disease  in  the  head,  1— hoo|)in2  coufih,  1  — drowned,  1 — intemperance,  1 — inllammation  on 
the  hums,  1 — intlamination  of  the  bowels,  1 — infantile,  :}— lung  fever,  2— old  age,  3— quinsy,  J  — 
scarlet  fever,  2— syphilis,  1 — throat  distemper,  1— teething,  1 — tumor  in  tlie  Jiead,  1 — unknown,  2. 
Stillborn,  4. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VACCINE    VIRUS. 

pHYsict\Ns  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  virus,  by 
addressiiiij  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surj;ical  Journal— jHr/«.v(H:r  one  dollar.  Letters  must 
bo  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Olfice.  Th(!  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  by  the 
first  mail,  unless  some  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  chai!»ed  quills,  an  ample  quan- 
tity for  meetin;;  any  sudden  emergency,  and  certainly  sulficient  to  propa-iale  a  supply  from,  will  be 
securely  packed  in  a  letter.  The  gentloman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  faithfully 
supply  that  which  ii  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken,  it  will  also  be  furnished  on  applicatioi 
at  the  Medical  Journal  office. 

A    STAND   FOR  A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHYSICIAN  in  the  State  of  Maim;,  in  a  pleasantly  situated,  small,  tiourisliiufr  villace,  about  2.'i  miles 
from  Portland,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  stand.     Heinp  a  very  eligible  stand,  and  affording  abundant 

practice,  it  otT'^rs  a  good  opportunity  for  a  physician  to  establish  himself.  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Kditor  of  the  Journal  ;  if  by  mail,  post-paid.  Sept  '£^ — 3m 

AN    EXCELLENT   CHANCE   FOR  A   PHYSICIAN. 

A  Physician  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  New  Hampshire  offers  to  sell  his  stand,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  and  nourishing  village,  and  no  other  physician  within  five  miles.  For  further  particulars, 
inquire  of  the  Kditor  of  this  Journal,  or  of  Dr.  Ilichards,  of  (Maremont,  \.  H.  Oct  7 

Till]  l{:).STO.\  .\1KI»I(;.»  ,\,  AM)  SUKi;i(\\L  JOIIR.VA  L  is  published  every  Wednesday .  by  D. 
CI  J  VPP,  JK.  at  ISl  Wash  ingt  on  Street,  corner  of  rraiiklin  Street,  to  whom  all  comninniraiiiuis  must 
bead.lressed,/;<».,/-/)<jiV/.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  .M.I).  Kditor.  llisalso  published  in  Alonthl>  Parts,  on  the 
1st  of  every  month,  each  Part  conlaining  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  preceding  moiilli,  siiirhed  in  a 
cover.  — Price  .^3,00  a  year  in  advance,  $3,. '>0  after  three  months,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  wilhiu  the 
year.— Every  seventh  copy, graf is.— Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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DR.    BELL'S    PRIZE    DISSERTATION    ON    DIET. 

[Continued  from  page  256.] 

We  apprehend  that  the  point  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the 
researches  upon  diet,  is  the  greater  importance  of  quantity^  than  kind  of 
aliment.  It  is  on  this  error,  we  may  premise,  the  burden  of  our  views 
and  suggestions  will  be  based,  having,  as  we  trust,  induced  our  reader  to 
believe  that  almost  all  kinds  of  food  are  consistent  with  the  health  of  the 
human  siil)ject,  and  referred  him  to  sources  by  which  he  may  convince 
himself  that  the  longevity  of  individuals  is  connected  rather  with  tempe- 
rance in  the  anmunt,  than  with  any  peculiarity  of  his  aliment. 

Before  any  infjuiry  is  proceeded  in,  which  may  suggest  alterations  and 
modifications  in  the  diet  of  a  peo|)le,  their  present  actual  habits  and  con- 
dition tnust  become  preliminary  subjects  oi'  investigation. 

The  celebrated  French  traveller  Volney,*  presents  the  following  sketch 
of  the  diet  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  observations  made 
during  his  residence  here  about  forty  years  since.  "  Lastly,  the  gov- 
ernment, whilst  it  directs  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Slates  to  these  objects  of  domestic  concern,  should  promote  their  being 
properly  instructed  with  respect  to  one  of  the  njost  essential  and  most 
radical  causes  of  all  their  diseases,  I  mean  their  dietetic  regimen,  which 
in  consequence  of  their  origin,  they  have  derived  from  the  English  and 
Germans.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  a  prize  were  proposed  for  the 
scheu)e  of  a  regimen  most  calculated  to.  injure  the  stomach,  the  teeth, 
and  the  health  in  general,  no  better  could  be  invented  than  that  of  the 
Americans.  In  the  morning  at  breakfast,  they  deluge  their  stomach  with 
a  quart  of  hot  water,  impregnated  with  tea,  or  slightly  so  with  coffee  ; 
that  is,  mere  colored  water,  and  they  swallow,  almost  without  chewing, 
hot  bread,  half  baked,  toast  soaked  in  butter,  cheese  of  the  fattest  kind, 
slices  of  salt  or  hung  beef,  ham,  &c.  all  which  are  nearly  insoluble.  At 
dinner,  they  have  boiled  pastes  under  the  name  of  puddings,  and  the  fat- 
test are  esteemed  the  most  delicious  ;  all  their  sauces,  even  for  roasted 
beef,  are  melted  butter  ;t  their  turnips  and  potatoes  swim  in  lard,  butter 
or  fat  ;  under  the  name  of  pie  or  pumpkin  [pumpkin  pie  ?]  (heir  pastry 
is  nothing  but  a  greasy  paste,  never  sufficiently  baked  ;  to  di^^est  these 
viscous  substances  ih^y  take  tea  ahnost  instantly  after  dinner,  makins:  it  so 
strong  that  it  is  absolutely  bitter  to  the  taste,  in  which  siatc  it  aHects  the 
nerves  so   powerfully,  that   even    the   English  find   it   brings   on  a  more 


*  View  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  United  States  of  .America.    Bv  C.  F.  Volney. 
t  This  remark  of  M.  Volney  reminds  us  of  a  later  exclamation  of  a  French  traveller,  "  Men  Dieu  ' 
/hat  a  country  !  fifty  religions  and  only  one  sauce melted  butter  !  " 

17 
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obstinate  restlessrjess  than  coffee.  Supper  again  introduces  salt  meats  or 
oysters  :  as  Cbastelux  says,  the  whole  day  passes  in  heaping  indigestions 
on  one  another  ;  and  to  give  tone  to  the  poor  relaxed  and  wearied  sto- 
mach, they  drink  Madeira,  rum,  French  brandy,  gin  or  malt  s[)irils,  which 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  nervous  system." 

This  vivid  statement  of  the  Frenchman,  though  highly  colored,  from 
his  indign;ition  at  our  rude,  unstiphislicated,  or,  as  he  would  consider  it, 
unscientific  cookery,  is  evidently  based  on  truth  and  observation,  and 
holds  accurate  in  the  main  as  to  the  diet  of  the  New  England  laborer  to 
the  present  day.  Or  at  least  it  comprises  those  peculiarities  which  so 
strikingly  distinguish  him  from  the  inhabitant  of  the  old  world.  He  yet 
differs  from  the  inhabitant  of  almost  every  part  of  Europe  in  having  an 
ample  supply  of  animal  food  twice,  and  often  three  times,  a  day,  the 
quantity  of  hot  drinks  that  M.  Volney  asserts,  and  perhaps  their  quality, 
as  well  as  that  crude  simplicity  of  cookery  which  so  much  excites  the 
Frenchman's  wrath.  He  has  also  had,  since  M.  Volney's  residence  here, 
a  still  more  general  and  unfortunate  abundance  of  alcoholic  drinks,  which, 
it  will  be  readily  allowed,  have  exercised  such  a  devastating  influence  on 
hutnan  life  in  the  United  States,  that  a  large  per  centage  should  be  al- 
lowed on  this  account,  in  the  comparison  of  any  tables  of  mortality  of 
this  and  other  countries. 

What  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitant  of  New 
England  .''  This  of  course  forms  a  question  of  the  liighest  impc)rlance, 
indeed  we  may  say,  of  an  ahnost  decisive  chararter,  as  to  his  diet.  We 
will  make  a  coinparison,  as  extended  as  n)ay  seem  necessary  for  our 
satisfaction,  of  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  the  population  here,  and 
contrast  this  with  that  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  which  it  will 
be  evident,  as  far  as  conclusions  can  be  deduced  from  such  circumstances, 
that  the  habits  of  the  New  Englander,  as  to  diet,  approximate  nearer  ihar> 
those  of  any  other  people  to  the  standard  of  correctness.  Below  we  give 
the  minuliai  of  detail  on  whi(  h  our  conclusions  are  grounded,  as  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  n)ake  out  this  point  sj)ecifi(ally  ;  and  though  the  data  on 
which  a  judgment  in  relation  to  the  mortality  in  New  England  can  be 
based,  are  n)uch  less  accessible  than  any  one  who  has  not  made  an  at- 
tempt at  an  investigation  would  have  supposed,  yet  enough  is  here  exhi- 
bited, it  is  believed,  to  render  it  certain  that  the  annual  proportion  of 
deaths  is  not  greater  than  one  in  from  seventy  to  eighty  individuals.* 


*   Table  designed  to  exhibit  the  annual  per  centage  of  mortality  in  Xexo  England  : 


Names  of  Places 

No.  of  years  and  date 

Aveia>;e  of 
Population 

.Average  of 
Deaths 

1      Per 
1  centage 

Alexandria,  N.  H.    -     -     -     - 

1.      ]«22 

707 

25 

1.28 

Amherst,           "         .... 

30.      1780-1810 

1 .7rv3 

24 

173 

Atulover,          "       .... 

30.      1782-1821 

1.104 

11 

1.108 

Batii,                  "         .... 

1.      1822 

1 .408 

20 

1.74 

Boiscxweii,        '*       .... 

1.      182;? 

2,113 

38 

1.5G 

^Boston,  IMass. 

19.      1813-1831 

45,080 

1,111 

1.41 

Concord,  N.  II. 

30.      1702-1821 

2.257 

27 

1.84 

Charleptown,  Mass.   .... 

1.      1822 

r),r,oi 

105 

1G2 

Dcorfit^ld,  N.  11.       .... 

20.      1802-1821 

1,050 

22 

1.88 

Dover,           " 

1.      1822 

2,871 

54 

1.53 

*'                *•...-. 

1.      1833 

50 

Durham,       ^'        

1.     1822 

1,538 

38 

1.40 

*  From  Dr.  Storer's  tables  in  the  Medical  Magazine. 
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The  following  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  fair  a  siaiement  as  lias 
been  compuled  in  regard  to  ihe  proportionate  mortality  of  different  coun- 
tries. It  is  abstracted  from  the  report  of  a  very  distinguished  writer  on 
medical  slatisiics--,  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  which  was  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  at  the  Seance  of  July,  1833. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  is — in  Batavia,  1  in  26  ;  Trinidad,  1  in  27  ; 
Martinique,  1    in  28  ;   Bombay,  1    in   20 ;   Havana,  1    in   33  ;   Roman 


Table  continued. 


Names  of  Places 

Epping,       N.  H.      - 

"  u  _      . 

Epsom,         "      -     - 
Exeter,  "         -     - 

Fitzvvilliatn,"      -     - 
Hallowell,  Me.      -     - 
Haverhill,  Mass.      - 
Hanson,         "       -     - 
Hartford,  Conn.  -     - 
Hopkinton,  N.  H. 
Kin-ision,         "  -     - 
JaftVey,  "     -     - 

Lynn,  Mass.  -     -     - 
Milford,  N.  H.      -     - 
jNantucUet,  Mass.     - 
Sprinufield,  N.  H.      - 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
ISew  London,  N.  H.  - 
Northampton,  Mass. 
New  Chester,  N.  H.  - 
New  Market,       " 
Swanzey,  *« 

Warner,  "    - 

Pitisfield,  Mass.    -     - 
Pelham,  N.  H.     -     - 
Newburyport,  Mass.  - 
Warner,  N.  H.    -     - 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Sanbornton,  N.  H. 
Plymouth,  Mass.  -     - 
Weare,  N.  H.      -     - 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.     - 
Thornton,         " 
Portland,  Me.  -     -     - 
Salem,    Mass.     -     - 
Springfield, "    -    -    - 
Weare,       N.  H.     - 
Derry,  "      -     - 

Pembroke,      "    -     - 
Francestown,''     -     - 
Exeter,  "    -     - 

Sanbornton,    "      -     - 
Bow,  **    .    . 

Bradford,        "      -     . 
Brookline,      "    -     - 
Canterbury,    "      -     - 
Dublin,  "    -     - 

Fitzwilliam,    "      -     - 
Hawke,  "    -     - 

Hollis,  "      .     - 

Lyndeboro*    "    -    - 
Rye  "     -    - 


No.  of  years  and  date 


Average  ofTA 
Population  I 


verage  of 
Deaths 


]0.   1812-1821 

1.   1834 

8.   1815-1823 

14.   1810-1823 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


1822 
1822 
1834 
1822 


2.  1822-1823 
1.  1822 
1. 

1.  18:}4 
IG.  1806-1821 

1  1834 
20.  1802-1822 

1.  1822 

1.   " 

1.   " 

1.   " 

1.   *' 


12. 

6. 


33. 

10. 

2. 

12. 

2. 


4. 


32. 
10. 

9. 

5. 
12. 

6. 
21. 
10. 
25. 
10. 
37. 


1810-1822 

1817-1822 

1822 

u 

1834 
1817-1823 

1823 
1790-1822 

1822 

1813-1822 

1822-1823 

1810-1822 
((    II 

1822 


1830-1834 
1822 

1834 
1790-1823 
1812-1822 
18(>!»-18I7 
1808-1812 
1810-1822 
18U)-,1822 
1802-1 &22 
1812-1822 
1793-1818 
1812-1822 
1785-18^ 


1,170 
1,158 
1,330 
2,200 
1,107 
3,000 

917 

4,726 

2,437 

847 

1,339 

1,180 

717 
7,147 

924 
2,854 

971 
1,083 
1,558 
1,836 
2,768 
1,040 

2,246 
6,500 
2,626 
4,384 
2,752 
7,327 

825 
8,531 
12,731 
2,767 
2,781 
2,500 
1 ,256 
1 ,479 
2,800 
2,627 

935 
1,176 

538 
l,(ill 
l,(i20 
1,252 

421 
1,642 
1,121 
1,127 


16 
11 
16 
27 
22 
25 
73 
32 

125 
CO 
17 
14 

152 
13 

224 
5 

144 
13 
45 
12 
22 
19 
25 
41 
17 

112 
29 
87 
31 
53 
28 

110 
6 

172 

225 
43 
20 
25 
11 
8 
28 
31 
12 
16 
5 
17 
15 
14 
5 
23 
16 
11 


Per 
centage 

~T.73~ 
1.105 
1.73 
1.81 
1.53 
1.116 

1.28 
1.37 
1.40 
1.49 
1.95 

1.91 

1.143 

1.49 

1.71 

1.63 

1.80 

1.49 

1.82 

1.73 

1.67 

1.61 

1.77 

1.73 

1.85 

1.82 

1.98 

1.65 

1.137 

1.50 

1.56 

1.64 

1.139 

1.100 

1.114 

1.184' 

1.100- 

1.85 

1  77 

1.74 

1.107 

1.94 

1.108 

1.89 

1.85 

1.71 

1.70 

I.IOQ 
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Stales,  1  in  30  ;  Old  Venetian  teiriiories,  1  in  30  ;  Greece  and  Turkey,  1 
in  30  ;  the  Low  Countries,  1  in  39  ;  France,*  1  in  39  ;  Prussia,  1  in  39  ; 
Switzerland,  1  in  40  ;  Austria,  1  in  40  ;  Spain,  1  in  40  ;  Poriu'zal,  1  in 
40  ;  Fiussia,  1  in  44  ;  Poland,  1  in  44  ;  Germany,  1  in  45  ;  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  1  in  45  ;  Norway,  1  in  4S  ;  Ireland,  I  in  53  ;  England,  I 
in  58  ;  Scotland,  1  in  59. 

In  several  of  these  countries,  which  are  situated  within  the  torrid  zone, 
ample  causes  other  than  those  connected  with  diet,  exist  for  the  great 
ratio  of  mortality.  In  others  the  circumstances  of  climate,  civilization, 
&c.  approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  those  of  New  England.  And 
while  in  some  we  must  allow  a  considerable  per  centage  for  some  j)ecu- 
liarly  life-shortening  circumstances,  such  as  over-crowded  population,  bur- 
densome taxation,  despotic  oppression,  &c.  we  have  a  right  to  set  up  the 
mortifying  claim,  that  no  inconsiderable  allowance,  as  before  observed, 
should  be  made  in  the  New  England  cornputalion,  for  the  deaths,  occa- 
sioned over  and  above  what  occur  in  European  countries,  by  the  inordi- 
nate use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  which  it  is  well  known  are  obtained  here  at 
an  amount  of  cost,  as  estimated  by  the  quatitum  of  labor,  unexampled  and 
unheard  of  elsewhere. 

Since,  then,  the  average  of  health  and  life  (inferring  ihe  fact  of  health 
from  the  comparative  amount  of  death,  a  statement  probably  true  in  this 
connection,  though  doubtless  subject  to  exceptions  in  those  latitudes  and 
localities  subject  to  malarious  diseases,  intermittenls,  &c.)  is  greater  in 
New  England  than  elsewhere,  and  as  the  clicnate,  customs  of  tem|)erance, 
&c.  cannot  be  considered  as  peculiarly  or  even  commonly  suited  to 
health,  it  seen)s  but  fair  to  conclude  that  the  habits  of  the  people  as  to 
diet  are  as  near  what  they  should  be,  as  those  of  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  consideration  of  the  degree  of  bodily  vigor,  of  intellectual  capa- 
city, of  moral  and  manly  feeling,  would  be  a  subject  of  proud  recapitula- 
tion to  the  native  of  New  England  ;  but  so  little  roonj  for  doubt  exists  as 
to  these  in  the  mind  of  any  one  acquainted  with  their  past  history  or  pre- 
sent character,  that  we  may  without  the  in)putalion  of  vanity  say,  that 
nothing  unfavorable  to  his  manner  of  life,  as  far  as  diet  has  any  inHuence 
on  these  characteristics,  can  be  deduced  froin  an  examination  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  this  point  of  view. 

Though  we  thus  freely  and  decidedly  avow  our  belief  in  the  general 
correctness  of  the  diet  among>^l  us,  we  cannot  luse  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  points  in  whic  h  it  may  be  improved.  This  is  more  es- 
pecially true  in  regard  to  the  modes  of  life  of  our  literary  and  professional 

Table  continued. 

In  20  towns  in  N.  H.  and  Ms.t  in  160C    Pup.  'M  .328  No.  deaths  446    Per  centage  1 .70 

In  theStMto  ofN.  H.t  bycaldilatioii              244, IGl  3,000                          l.M 

Towns  in  Mass:icliusollf>§  1^1 

*  In  Fniiice,  iti  1780,  Ihe  deaths  wore  annually  1  in  ^^(\ ;  but  during  the  eight  years  previous  to  1824, 
1  in  10,  or  one  fourth  less. 

t  Med.  and  A^rir.  Re;;ister  for  1807,  pace  2S4.  The  mortalily  in  the  various  towns  in  the  table  is 
from  various  .>j()urce.s  entitled  to  credit  —  N.  M.  Mist,  ('(dieclions,  Annals,  &.c.  &c 

I  "The  uniinal  avei;i!.o  iniinlier  of  deaths  in  New  Flanip^hire  isestiniated  at  about  3000.  Thisniiin- 
ber  has  been  obtained  by  lakiuL'  llie  imp  in  annual  averase  of  a  number  of  towns  in  ditferent  parts  of 
Ihe  State  for  a  series  of  years,  and  mnkins  a  comparison,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  between  these 
towns  and  the  other  tow  ns  in  the  Stale." — .N".  //.  (iazrUcrr,  by  Farmer  ^-  .Vnorr. 

$  "  In  several  towns  on  Connecticut  River  in  .Massachusetts,  the  annual  average  mortality  for  fifleen 
years  is  1  in  81."— Dr.  Brigham.    Influence  of  Mental  CuUivatwHy  pa^o  95. 
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men  ;  but  as  our  Irenlisn  Is  confined  to  the  consifloration  of  the  diet  of  our 
laboring  classes^  the  interesting  inquiry  into  the  chMnt;(,"s  deninnded  for 
ihe  former  cannot  be  [)ursued. 

Since,  then,  no  radical  changes  are  deemed  essential  or  expedient,  an 
exaniinaiion  inio  the  j)rinci|)al  errors  in  tfie  actual  fliet  of  the  New  Eng- 
land laborer,  will  determine  an  answer  to  the  original  interrogation  pro- 
pounded.     These  errors  are  : 

1.   Too    great  a  proportion    of  animal   food.      Although    having  at  the 

commencement  of  our  undertaking  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  use 

i\'  animal  food,  in  its  prepared  slate,  as  employed  by  civilized  man,  was 

^eiiher  contra-indicated  by  his  anatomical  structure,  nor  by  the  evidence 

if  experience,  we  are  still  no  less  willing  to  admit  that  one  of  the  most 

rying  abuses  in  our  system  of  diet  is  the   over-abundant  employment  of 

jesb.      We  place  this  error  in  the  first  rank,  not  because  we  are  inclined 

)  make  that  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 

ances  which  recent  ullraism  in  dietetics  would  fain  jirescribe.      We  are 

M'suaded  that  too  much  stress  has  been  put  on  the  abstract  consideration 

j  food,  as  animal,  or  vegetable  ;    the  former  in  itself  being  looked  upon 

positively  dehnerious,  and  not  as  being  the  foundation  of  over-eating, 

U  is,  the  supplying  the  system  with   too  great  and  loo  rapid   accessions 

Inutriiive  material.      Some  of  the  enthusiasts  on  this  subject  seem,  both 

theory  and  practice,  not  so  nujch  to  have  guarded  against  undue  reple- 

li    generally,  as  to  have   hilminated  their  cautions  and  warnings  against 

\  one    proruinent   cause  of  gluttony  ;    they  have   freely  employed   and 

jjwed  butler,  cream,  cheese,  eggs,  sugar,  &c.  and  other  articles  of  ali- 

fiit  the  most    highly  concentrated  in  nutritive   pio|)erties  of  any  we  are 

auiiinted   with,  whilst    the    smallest   quantities    of  the   plainest   cooked 

anal  food  have  been  proscribed,  and  ihai  on  reasoning  hardly  more  sub- 

sliiable   than   the  dogmas  of  oriental  religion,  or  the  dreaming  fantasies 

ol{,ous«ieau. 

he  views  which  many  popular  writers  on  this  subject  have  thrown 
oiin  relation  to  the  digestion  of  animal  food,  are  exceedingly  loose  and 
unilosnphical.  They  speak  of  it  as  being  so  highly  animalized,  that 
isy  nearly  approximating  in  its  composition  to  the  human  body,  that  by 
i'ni'ation  they  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  is  excepted  from 
thedinniy  changes  of  alimentary  rhatter  in  the  digi?slive  organs,  and  is 
reced  into  and  becomes  part  of  the  econoujy  by  direct  absor[)tion5  or 
by  ne  more  suuuuary  and  ex|)ediiious  process  than  that  of  being  re- 
solv  and  re-fom|)osed.  Animal  and  ve2;etable  substances,  by  the  anal- 
yses  chemistry,  are  reducil)le  into  the  same  ultimate  eletuenls,  oxygen, 
liydren,  carbon,  and,  in  most  animal  and  a  few  vegetable  mailers,  azote. 
The«t(er  opitiion  of  modern  physiologists  is,  that  there  is  no  one  con- 
stantinciple  of  aliments  which  alone  is  capable  of  assimilation.  Haller, 
for  e^iple,  thought  this  principle  to  be  jelly  ;  Cullen  that  it  was  oil  and 
sugar)-  a  combination  of  these  ;  Fordyce  that  it  was  the  mucilaginous 
porticj;  Richerand  that  it  was  always  gum,  sugar,  or  mucilage.  It 
seemj^owever,  to  be  sufficiently  deiuonstraled  that  in  the  elaboration 
and  foaiion  of  chyle,  the  food  is  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  and 
by  vit^ffinities  not  well  understood,  re-composed  into  the  organic  struc- 
ture,   ence  whatever  is,  from  its  chemical  composition  and  mechanical 
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structure,  susceptible  of  being  decomposed  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  fs 
capable  of  being  applied  to  ilie  uses  of  the  system.     The  resistance  which 
different  substances  offer  to  this  decomposing  process  forms  their  degree 
of  digestibility  ;  their  nuiritiveness,  supposing  entire  digestion  is  effected, 
will  depend  upon  the  difference  of  their  eleuientary  co[nposiiion,  and  car 
be   deduced    only  frotu    experience,  and    not,  as  yet,   from   chemistry.* 
Animal  food,  it  would  appear,  directly  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beau 
mont,  as  well  as    presum[)iively  from  the  ohservaiions  of  former  writers 
is  carried  through  the  processes  of  digestion  in  a  much   shorter  space  c 
time    than  other  substances,  and  the  resulting  chyle  added  to  the  circul; 
tory  system  with  great  rapidity.    See  experiment  2Q^  of  Dr.  Beaumont 
in  illustration  of  this  fact.      The  residuum  left  undigested  of  animal  fo( 
is  comparatively  inconsiderable.      Hence  after  the  ingestion  of  this,  t' 
quantity  of  blood  is  augmented  very  considerably  and  very  rapidly.   Tl 
occasions  a  change  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  far  beyond  wl 
would  result  from  the  more  gradual  addition  of  supplies  to  the  circulali 
fluids.      In  the  latter  case,  during   the    time   the  chyle  was  being  poui 

*  It  will  be  tiken  for  granted  that  the  ordinary  views  of  the  procpsses  of  assirnilai 
are  substantially  correct,  or  at  least  more  true  than  false,  as  well  as  known  loour  re.!; 
that  although  there  may  be  many  errors,  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  in  the  acccs 
of  this  function  by  our  best  physiologists,  still  we  have  the  basis  of  fact  for  the  /"t 
outlines  of  a  system  of  digestion  through  the  agency  of  a  gastric  jvice.  The  exi- 
ments  of  Spallanzani,  of  Tiedeman  and  Gmelin,  of  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  seem  te- 
monslrate  the  existence  and  agency  of  such  a  fluid. 

If  there  are,  and  no  doubt  there  must  bo,  many  of  our  American  medical  men,  vse 
faith  in  the  common  system  of  digestion  has  been  shaken  by  the  talented,  ingeniouiid 
philosophical  treatise  of  Prof  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  on  Digestion  [Physiological  :iy 
on  Digestion,  by  N.  R.  Smith,  M.D.  New  York,  182(1J,  or  if  there  are  anyho 
have  embraced  the  later  views  of  a  Philadelphia  prt)fessor  [Principles  of  Mediriiby 
Samuel  Jackson,  M.D.  &c.  Philadelphia,  1833J,  (which  latter  supposition  is  hardlos- 
sible,  as  his  ideas  are  veiled  in  the  Cinimerian  darkness  of  incomprehensible  vrrby), 
the  recently  published  labors  of  an  American  surgeon  must  go  far  to  produce  a  jon- 
version  to  the  olden  doctrine. 

We  allude  here  to  the  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on  tlie  Gastric  Juice  f  the 
Physiology  of  Digestion,  by  Win.  Beaumont,  M.D.  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  An"  a 
work  composed  under  circumstances  which  gave  the  writer  a  deeper  entrance  J  the 
very  penetralia  of  Nature's  temple,  than  has  been  before  accorded  to'atiy  indhial. 
Although  evidently  not  pursued  with  that  systematic  and  scientific  ingenuit  hich 
have  characterized  the  investigations  of  the  French  physiologists,  still  these  exptHMits 
have  a  degree  of  precision  in  detail,  a  vraiscvihlance,  which,  wherever  ihey  go,  jowe- 
ver  long  they  may  exist,  will  never  lose  their  value,  as  farts.  (Opinionum  c(«>enta 
delet  dies,  naturas  judicia  confirmat.  Cicero,  dc  JVntura  Dcorinn.)  The  auths  evi- 
dently unaccustomed  to  ex|)eriment  for  the  purpose  of  book-making,  or  to  rp  the 
results  to  suit  a  peculiar  theory  or  a  new  hypothesis.  We  shall  driw  consid  >iy  on 
his  volume,  fl)r  illustrations  ou  what  we  deem  the  most  important  points  of  "'de  of 
dietetics.  Dr.  Beautnont's  now  well-known  experiments  were  made  on  a  yoi  Cana- 
dian named  St.  Martin,  in  whom  was  a  fistulous  cperung  into  the  stomach  in  coquence 
of  a  gtmshot  wound,  'i'his  openirjg  was  provided  by  an  expedient  of  nature  wil  s'ort  of 
valve,  f)reventing  the  escape  of  the  gastric  contents  and  placing  the  organ  ir-^rly  its 
original  state,  but  capabh?  of  beinij  |)ushed  aside  in  order  to  admit  substanct>  be  ex- 
perimented upon.  The  digestion  of  the  indiviilual,  and  cons(?qucntly  his  hcalllreiglh, 
and  capacity  for  labor,  A:c.  were  in  a  natural  stale. 

This  case,  so  interesting  and  iniportant,  is  in  some  respects  not  unique.  Fi  similar 
example  of  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach,  the  medical  reader  is  referret  t''*"  t-'f- 
mens  do  Physiologie  of  Riclierand,  Tom.  I.  p.  202.  The  same  case  is  alst?<'ited  in 
the  Diet,  des  S(  ieuces  Med.  Art.  Digestion.  The  experiments  in  this  irnce  were 
comparatively  imperfect  and  unimportant,  on  account  of  the  broken  dowi*te  of  the 
patient's  health  and  constitution. 

t  Op.  infra  Citato,  p.  143. 
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into  the  blood,  a  portion  of  that  fluid  vvotild  be  expended  upon  the  various 

offit-es  of  the  system,  and    the   vessels    become   accommodated  to  their 

\increased  fulness.     Nature  in  the  human    system   abhors  sudden  changes 

Vis  much,  in  truth,  as  the  ancient  natural    philosophers    fancied    she  did  a 

Vacuum.      After  a  f<ill  meal  of  animal  food,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  soon 

naterialiy  increased,  the  pulse  becoming  fuller  and  stronger  ;   the  face  is 

ushed  ;   the  brain  is  oppressed,  as  is  evident   from  the   drowsiness,  and 

le  indis[)osition  for  mental  exertion  or  bodily  exercise  ;  in  short,  a  gen- 

al  disturbance  of  the  constitutional  powers  is  manifested.      This  excite- 

i-nt  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Paris,  as  "the  digestive  fever." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  in  which  nature  has  been  busily  at  work 

disburden  herself  of  the  load  thus   cast  upon  her,  through  the  medium 

discharging  a   portion  from  the  various   emnnctories,  and,  as  it  were, 

te-gates  and  safety-valves,  of  the  system,  and  fitting  the  remainder  for 

Various  uses  of  the  economy  by  the  agency  of  the   pulmonary,  and 

laps  other  organs,  the  system  arrives  at  its  original  level,  till  it  is  hgain 

^1   upon   to    be  over-stimulated  by  loo   much   and   too  nutrient  diet. 

^uctualion    produced  l)y  a  qtjanlity  of  food  sufficient  only  to  repair 

^'aste  of  the  system,  is  something,  but  not  of  that  overwhelming,  de- 

s^Ve  character,  which  gluttony  produces  ;  keeping  up  a  constant  war- 

•''^'Uween  the  conservative  power  of  the  constitution  and  the  intrusion 

^'  r-supplies.      The   springs  of  life  are   urged  on  loo  fast,  by  over- 

s^"^'ion    frou»    this  cause,  in  a  manner  similar  or  rather   analogous  to 

^"^iie   excitement   produced  by  alcoholic    stiniuli.      Tiie  excitability 

^'  ','stem  is  worn  out  and  exhausted. 

%fl'ect  of  a  repetition  of  the  excitement   of  too  much  nutriment 
^^'^^  the   system,  is  ulliuiately  to  give    too   great  a  jire|)onderance  to 
the  Sjff^rous  function.     Although  the  plelljoric  habit  of  body  is  to  be, 
^""  kiWy  amongst    the   laborers  in  New  England  is  avoided   by  their 
great, ,n(  ^f  bodily  exercise,  the  surplus    nutriment  is  disposed  of,  in 
''^  g''^M'tion,   through   organs  of  great   delicacy  and    im|)ortance,  the 
lungs  ~|^j,,       These  are  thus  called  on  to  execute  habitually  more  than 
they  O(i|form,  without   rendering  any  sudden  derangement  or  stop  of 
their   iQjig  a  serious   interference   with   the  healthy  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual.:,^,^  we  not  in  this  suggestion,  conjoined    with   the   changing 
charactQijp  fjiniate,  a  key  to  the  prevailing  habitudes  of  rworbid  ac- 
tion am  Q„p  po])ulation  ?     Experience  shows  that  a  great  proportion 
ol  the  ckg  of  New  England  are  diseases  of  excited  action,  requiring 
the  em]Tpp(  ^f  ^{jg  j.^j^.gt  and   other  depleting  measures  to  an  extent 
iinknovviyppaialleled  in  other  countries.*     We  may  account  in  part 
lor  tins  iv-,,,^  I'^j^i^  [^y  considerations  of  climate,  but  the  constitutional 
P^^^'''^"\emperament  must  be    mainly  ascribed  to  an  over-nutritive 
and  over^j.,,j„or  dj^j^     Some  further  observations  on  the  unnaturally 
augmenle^^,-,  ^f  ^[^^  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  trans|)iratory  functions 
will  be  a'Vhen  considering  tiie  influences  of  hot  fluids  on  the  health. 


Wiiat  v«  uj,{py  practitioner  in  New  England  (of  which  unfortunate  frater- 
nity, the  vvnlr(;j;c,)  referens)  acknowledges  himself  to  be  one)  think  of  treating 
a  pleurisy,  oi^jg^  ^j.  ^^^^  other  acute  inflammatory  disease,  after  the  mild  plan  of 
ptisans,  antiii  ^^  j^^j^j  ^jo^^^  in  our  medical  journals,  as  practised  in  the  French 
and  other  Euij^ogpij^,^  ,  J  ,      h 
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To  what  extent  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  animal  food   shotild  h( 
made,  we  believe  it  is  impossible  to  say  wiili  precision  ;  to  lay  down  an 
general  rule  which  will  meet  individual  application.      The  grand  princip 
is,  that  the  quantity  of  nutritive   aliment   should    be  in  proportion  to  l' 
expenditure  of  the  energies  of  the   system  by  active   exertion  of  boc 
having  in  view  individual  temperament,  habits,  &c. 

This,  like  all  other  points  of  diet,  can  be  solved  only  by  experier 
The  writer  has  found,  on  pretty  extended  investigation  into  ilie  hahii^ 
the  first  settlers  of  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  resides,  wlio  v- 
pre-eminent  for  health,  longevity  and  bodily  strength  (so  much  so,  t'3 
distinguished  collector  of  statistical  facts  has  drawn  most  of  his  illustrFls 
and  premises  on  longevity  from  them*),  that  a  much  less  amount  of" 
mal  food  was  formerly  employed  than  at  the  present  day.  Tht®' 
stricted  themselves  to  two  meals,  of  which  meat  was  a  part,  per  da^^ 
third,  or  sup[)er,  being  simply  of  bread  and  milk,  hasty-puddinf^' 
almost  universally. 

The  objection  which  recent   writers   and   lecturers,  who  advoc^"^ 
entire  disuse  of  animal  food,  make  to  it  on  account  of  its  being '^f]^ 
in  a  too  concentrated  state,  that  is,  having  too  small  a  proportionidi- 
gestible  parts,  deserves  consideration.     This  objection  is  generf""" 
sidered  as  sustained  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and  other  'o'^" 
gists,  on  animals.     Dogs,   rabbits,    &c.  fed   on  oil,   sugar,   &^'hich 
are  almost  entirely  convertible   into  chyle,  became   diseased  ar^"  '" 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.     His  conclusion  at  first  was  that  '^'  ''1^ 
could  not  be  sustained  without  the  food  contained  a  proportior^^^^^j 
which,   in   the   highly   nutritive  substances   he  experimented  ^  ^^'^^ 
wanting.      Subsequent   experiments   convinced  him   that  his  fO"t:'u- 
sions  were  not  well  grounded,  and  ''  induced   him,"  remarks  •  D(jn- 
glison,  "to  conclude,  as  Dr.  Bostock  and  Sir  Charles   Bell^  smce 
done,  without  being   aware  apparently  of  Magendie's   obser"^\  ^''p^ 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  articles  of  food  constitute  an  imporO'S'^"'^ 
rule."     "  This,"  Magendie  adds,  "  is  indicated  to   us  bv  'istincis, 
as  well  as  by  the  changes  that  wait   upon  the  seasons,  as  rr*  ^'^^  "3" 
ture  and  kind  of  aTunentary  substances." 

That  the  bulk  of  food,  or  rather  its  admixture  with  in^'r'^  ^"°' 
stances,  is  an  important  circumstance  to  a  healthful  digc  '^  ^  ''^^^ 
long  since  known  and  freely  admitted.  Even  the  persona^'"'^"^'^  °' 
the  savage  Esquimaux  has  taught  him  to  njix  his  train  oi'  saw-dust. 
The  necessity  of  bulky  food  is  perhaps  adequately  explai"  ^'^^  ^'p^ 
of  the  influences  produced  by  it  on  the  constitution,  w^^  nutritive 
proceeds  are  too  ra[)i(lly  turned  into  the  circulation  ; — pe  something, 
too,  may  be  allowed  for  the  effects  produced  by  the  slitm  distension, 
which  tiie  stomach,  like  the  other  hollow  viscera,  may  r'  '^''  ^"^  "'^'^ 
performance  of  its  oflice.  At  all  events,  this  objection"  gieat  cun- 
centratedness  goes  only  to  establish,  what  at  the  pr< ,  ^^  ""  ,°"® 
would  be  found  to  advocate,  the  inexpediency  of  an  lively  animal 
diet. 

[To  be  continued.] 
*  Worcester.     Annals  of  the  American  Acad* 
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MIDWIFERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — In  ihe  iwelflh  volume  of  your  Journal,  page  248,  is  a  comnrjimica- 
lion  by  A.  P.  Fuller,  M.D.  in  v-hich  lie  makes  some  remarks  on  the 
speedy  anrl  forcible  removal  of  ihe  placenta.  Dr.  Fuller  says,  "  Since 
llial  time  (alluding  to  his  first  case),  I  have  usually  made  it  my  practice 
to  remove  the  placenta  very  sooti  alter  the  birth  of  the  child,  by  force  if 
necessary." 

This  all  may  be  right,  if  rightly  understood  ;  yet  if  intended  to  alter 
the  general  practice  as  laid  down  by  modern  systematic  writers,  I  think 
it  may  mislead  the  younger  part  of  the  profession.  An  experience  of 
nearly  thirty  years  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  force,  or  haste,  are 
seldom  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  the  child  or  placenta  ;  but  I  know 
that  at  limes  it  n)ay  be  otherwise.  I  have  two  cases  to  present,  the 
treatment  of  which  was  as  different  as  their  results  were  unlike. 

In  1808,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  C.  in  a  neighboring  town,  who  had 
been  three  days  in  labor  vvitli  her  first  child.  Four  respectable  physicians 
had  been  in  attendance  for  more  than  three  days,  and  considered  her  case 
nearly  hopeless  ;  all  except  one  had  left.  On  exacnination,  the  presen- 
tation was  fotmd  naltiral,  the  parturient  effort  frequent  and  powerful  ;  the 
parts  fully  dilated,  not  rigid.  Repeated  trial  of  the  forceps  !iad  been 
made,  the  head  had  been  opened,  and  there  was  no  apparent  good  reason 
why  a  speedy  and  safe  delivery  could  not  be  effected. 

After  various  trials,  with  much  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  delivering  the 
head  in  the  absence  of  all  natural  pain.  After  a  short  respite,  I  endea- 
vored, during  the  pain,  to  bring  forward  the  body,  but  in  vain.  My 
utmost  effort  of  strength,  well  seated,  and  my  knees  resting  against  the 
bedstead,  was  not  sufficient  to  effect  a  delivery.  Assisted  by  Dr.  F.  in 
the  al)sence  of  j)ain  1  at  length  succeeded  in  delivering  the  child.  Wait- 
ing R  short  time,  and  there  being  no  prospect  of  obtaining  the  placenta, 
all  pain  having  ceased,  I  easily  introduced  my  hand  into  the  uterus,  where 
I  found  an  hour-glass  contraction  so  small  and  firm  that  with  difficulty 
one  finger  could  be  pressed  through  by  the  side  of  the  cord.  Never  hav- 
ing met  with  the  like  before,  I  withdrew  my  hand,  and  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  F.,  who  was  an  able  and  experienced  practitioner,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should,  without  delay,  attempt  the  removal  of  the  placenta  by  art. 
He  made  the  trial,  and  by  patient  effort  of  about  twenty  minutes  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  away  the  placenta  entire.  It  had  no  adhesion,  but 
was  forcibly  retained,  as  was  the  child,  by  the  hour-2;lass  contraction. 
No  hemorrhage  ensued,  although  the  uterus  did  not  now  contract  very 
readily  or  completely. 

Our  patient  having  sufllered  so  much  and  so  long,  was  now  animated 
and  cheerful  ;  she  took  a  little  gruel,  called  for  her  pinch  of  snufi',  and 
used  it.  In  about  half  an  hour  from  this  time,  at  her  earnest  solicitation, 
she  was  removed  into  an  easy  chair,  partially  elevated.  While  here,  and 
we  congratulating  ourselves  on  her  happy  prospects,  in  about  fifteen  min- 
utes a  change  cacne  over  her  countenance,  spasin  ensued,  a  general  con- 
vulsion followed,  and  death  immediately  closed  the  sad  scene. 
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Remarks. — Two  essential  errors  at  least  were  committed  in  managing 
the  foregoing  ca?e  after  the  patient  came  under  my  care  ;  first,  the  early 
forcible  reniovai  of  the  phicenta,  when  tliere  was  no  hemorrhage  ;  se- 
condly, tlie  |)lacing  her  in  a  posiure  approaching  to  erect.  Time,  exter- 
nal |)ressure,  friction,  &c.  ou<j;ht  to  liave  been  llie  resort  for  the  removal 
of  the  placenta  ;  this  having;  failed,  the  forcible  removal  possibly  might 
have  become  advisable.  Wlien  the  hand  was  in  the  uterus  for  the  remo- 
val, internal  irritation,  with  external  pressure  of  the  fundus,  should  have 
been  tried  to  produce  a  more  equal  contraction,  as  this  did  not  fully  take 
place. 

I  am  one  of  those  heterodox  practi[ioners  (if  yon  please  to  call  me  so), 
who  do  not  believe  that  a  retained  placenta  necessarily  produces  any 
dangerous  or  deleterious  consequences.  I  would  always  wish  its  speedy 
exit,  and  where  flooding  ensued  and  continued,  should  endeavor  its  remo- 
val by  force,  where  oiher  rational  means  failed.  When  a  wotnan  lias 
been  Umz  in  labor,  much  exhausted  by  pain  and  irritation,  I  believe  she 
will  with  much  less  hazard  of  life  sustain  the  loss  of  a  moderate  portion  of 
blood  subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the  child,  than  the  immediate,  and 
many  times  difficult  and  painful  introduction  of  the  hand  and  forcible  re- 
moval of  the  placenta. 

The    following   is  a  case    in    point.      Mrs.   F ,  aged   thirty  years, 

after  having  been  in  travail  sixty  hours  with  her  first  confinement,  was 
delivered  of  a  living  child.  Little  loss  of  blood  followed.  She  was 
mucf)  exhausted.  !  made  the  usual  effort  to  remove  the  placenta,  but 
was  not  successful  ;  pressure,  friction,  ergot,  &c.  all  failed  ;  the  umbilical 
cord  was  very  small  and  tender,  the  os  uteri  contracted. 

Alter  continuing  my  efforts  for  about  six  hours,  there  being  no  partu- 
rient action  to  aid  me,  I  resolved  to  leave  her  arid  trust  the  event  to  na- 
ture. Her  attendants  were  at  once  alarn»ed,  supposing  that  if  so  left, 
mortification  would  necessarily  follow.  Mrs.  F.,  worn  out  with  pain  and 
completely  exhausted,  was  well  satisficnl  with  my  reasoning  and  my  de- 
,  tertnination,  being  willing  to  hazard  all  for  the  sake  of  being  let  alone. 

I  left  her  on  Saturday  evening,  about  nine  hours  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  with  directions  how  to  |)roceed  if  hemorrhage  ensued,  and  to  give 
me  early  notice.  No  unusu;il  symptoms  or  trouble  ocrurred  ;  there  was 
very  little  loss  of  blood,  and  on  Wednesday  following,  at  2  o'cloc  k,  P. 
M.  being  four  days  and  two  hours  from  the  birth  of  the  child,  while  e\a- 
cuating  urine  the  placenta  came  away,  without  any  assistance.  She  had 
a  good  recovery,  and  has  since  borne  several  children. 

St.  Johnsbury^  Ft.  1835.  Calvin  Jewett,  M.D. 


EQUILIBRIUM  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAI>  OlfCANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surfcical  Jourual. 

Sir, — I  have  thought  much  of  the  necessity  of  certain  due  proportions 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  human  system,  in  order  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  health  and  mental  manifestation.  This  pre-supposes  the  necessity 
of  what  may  be  aptly  termed  an  equilibrium  of  the  mental  and  bodily 
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organs.  Precocity  is  one  of  the  disordered  states  of  the  system  in  which 
this  equilibrium  is  destroyed  by  the  too  great  size  and  activity  of  the 
brain. 

Tendencies  to  this  are  sometimes  hereditary.  Where  both  parents 
are  liighly  intellectual,  with  large  heads  and  nervous  temperaments,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  their  children  to  be  precocious.  The  nervous  system 
predominates  greatly  in  early  life.  The  head  is  then  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  body  than  it  is  at  a  later  period.  The  brain  is  very 
soft,  and  even  almost  liquid,  during  childhood,  and  is  largely  supplied 
with  blood  and  grows  with  great  rapidity.  This  growth  may  be  rapidly 
and  diseasedly  increased  by  great  excitement  of  the  brain,  as  in  violently 
exciting  the  intellectual  or  affective  faculties.  It  generally  so  happens 
that  the  children  of  educated  parents  are  most  liable  to  this  sudden  growth, 
both  from  tendency  to  excitement,  and  a  course  of  training  and  attention 
which  produces  great  excitement.  The  blood  is  thrown  to  the  head  with 
increased  velocity,  and  the  size  of  the  brain  is  increased  just  as  is  the 
size  of  the  hand  that  is  constantly  used.  This  is  followed  by  precocity. 
The  child  manifests  wonderful  talents  for  its  age,  and  its  parents  and  all 
the  family  friends  are  emulous  to  learn  it  as  fast  as  possible.  Soon  the 
brain  that  is  so  constantly  excited  becomes  inflamed  and  diseased,  and 
the  child  is,  like  the  fruit  that  is  early  ripe,  soon  destined  to  return  to  its 
elements.  I  have  seen  many  children  of  this  description  who  have  died, 
some  at  two,  some  five,  some  ten,  and  some  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  doctrines  of  phrenology  (that  abused  science),  when  properly 
understood,  will  enable  parents  to  discover  early  tendencies  to  precocity, 
and  enable  them  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  is  best  calculated  to  counter- 
act it. 

About  a  year  since  a  child  was  brought  to  me  by  its  mother,  that  I 
might  remark  upon  its  physiological  appearance.  The  little  girl  was  then 
nine  years  of  age.  Its  head  was  remarkably  large,  with  a  small  face  and 
an  exceedingly  delicate  nervous  frame.  When  spoken  to,  it  became 
tremulous,  and  its  cerebral  action  seemed  to  shake  the  whole  system. 
The  parents  are  very  intellectual,  and  move  in  the  first  circles,  and  seem 
excessively  fond  of  their  children.  The  father  afterwards  remarked  to 
me,  that  all  he  lived  for  vvas  his  children,  and  that  he  thought  he  under- 
stood how  to  manage  them  pretty  well.  I  happened  to  know  one  or  two 
items  of  this  management.  The  child  I  am  speaking  of  had  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  some  of  the  modern  languages — had  attended 
to  philosophy  in  several  of  its  branches,  and  to  music,  and  in  every  way 
had  been  allowed  to  go  on  with  her  studies  to  any  extent  she  pleased. 
The  night  before  I  saw  her,  the  mother  had  taken  her  to  the  theatre, 
and  the  child  had  been  so  much  excited  by  it,  that  it  could  not  sleep. 
How  long  will  that  little  feeble  frame  support  such  a  brain  ?  It  does  not 
require  less  than  one-third  of  all  the  blood  of  the  system  to  sustain  it. 
The  child  yet  lives  ;  and  long  may  it  live,  is  not  only  the  parents',  but 
my  earnest  prayer.  But  prayers  will  not  be  answered,  when  we  go  on 
in  violation  of  natural  law.  Suppose  such  a  child  should  take  a  cold  and 
a  fever  should  follow,  how  slight  would  be  its  chance  of  recovery  ! 

I  mention  this  as  but  a  single  case  out  of  many.     I  was  in  the  study 
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of  an  artist  in  one  of  our  cities  a  short  time  since,  and  saw  the  pictures 
of  no  less  than  five  precocious  children,  all  taken  within  the  two  preced- 
ing months,  and  after  death  !  To  see  an  individual  in  middle  life,  who 
was  precocious  when  a  child,  would  be  one  of  the  most  rare  occurrences 
in  my  life.  But  precocious  children  are  to  be  seen  daily.  Why  will 
not  parents  study  the  natural  laws?  Let  them  studij  Dr.  Combe's  little 
work  on  the  Principles  of  Physiolo2;y  applied  to  the  Preservation  of 
Health  and  the  Improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental  Education.  1  say 
study — mere  casual  reading  should  not  suffice.  It  is  one  of  Harper's 
Family  Library,  and  costs  but  fifty  cents.  It  should  lay  on  the  mantle- 
piece  or  the  centre  table,  to  be  taken  up  daily  and  digested  by  piecemeal. 
Dr.  Brigham's  little  work  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  upon 
Health,  is  also  a  valuable  book,  and  not  liable  to  the  objections  which 
we  are  constrained  to  make  against  his  late  work,  "  The  Influences 
of  Religion  upon  Health."  J. 

Boston,  November  J  1835. 
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MEDICAL    SOCIETY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  U.  S.  INIedical  and  Surgical  Journal,  is 
a  condensed  history  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  which  cannot  he  otherwise  regarded  by  the  profession  than  an  im- 
portant document.  To  us,  who  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  con- 
stitution or  operative  By-Laws  of  this  institution,  a  journal  of  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  a  neighboring  Society,  whose  protecting  influence 
is  felt  in  every  city  and  town  where  its  jurisdiction  is  extended,  becomes 
a  valuable  book  of  reference.  Without  just  such  a  bird's-eye  view  as  the 
one  before  us,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Society  would  soon  become 
obscured  by  the  increase  of  business  and  the  accession  of  a  njultitude  of 
members,  distributed  widely  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 

It  is  a  prodigious  fault  in  this  country,  that  incorporated  literary  socie- 
ties are  disposed  to  show  the  world  no  favors — and  in  looking  back  upon 
the  doings  of  many  new  fledged  institutions  that  promised  extensive  benefit 
to  njankind,  nothing  has  been  heard  from  them  since  the  day  of  their  in- 
corporation, worth  recounting.  Instead  of  regularly  and  systen)atically 
publishing,  minutely,  a  journal  of  each  sitting,  which  by  courtesy,  at  least, 
they  are  bound  to  do,  the  most  that  the  vulgar  eye  ever  discovers  is  the 
mere  evidence,  about  once  a  year,  that  an  annual  meeting  is  notified  in 
some  weekly  paper. 

Our  medical  societies,  above  all  others,  have  been  wofully  negligent  in 
exhibiting  the  results  of  conclave  labors.  Regularly  drawn  \\\)  papers, 
squared,  planed  and  varnished  for  a  great  occasion,  march  into  the  pages 
of  a  blue,  board-bound,  slovenly-stitched  volume,  occasionally — and  down 
they  go  into  the  dust,  for  the  future  excavation  of  posterity  ;  but  so  little 
is  known  of  what  is  done,  and  how,  that  a  revolution  is  demanded.  Though 
an  age  of  anti-ism,  medical  men,  of  all  others,  should   have  nothing  hid- 
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den.  We  like  to  know  who  was  chairman,  vvlio  were  present,  what  was 
said,  who  were  honored,  and  who  deserved  hetter  treatment  than  th(;y 
found.  This  is  the  true  Kii(j;lish,  French  and  German  mode  of  conduct- 
ing puhlic  medical  assemhiies  ;  and  they  flourish,  because  every  person 
of  character,  even  though  without  the  pale  of  the  profession,  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  learnin;^,  eloquence,  ingenuity  and  respectability  mani- 
fested in  the  minute  details  which  are  presented  to  the  people,  through 
the  press.  Contrast  with  this,  the  mode  pursued  in  some  of  the  States. 
A  printer  might  solicit  permission  to  publish  the  ordinary  records  of  an 
eveninff  meeting  of  a  score  of  the  njost  learned  savans  in  the  Union,  till 
his  hair  became  frosted  by  age,  without  succeeding — and  simply  because 
a  false  estimate  is  placed  on  their  value. 

The  journal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  York  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  paper  that  every  similar  association  should  furnish  to  its  members. 
Indeed,  as  a  whole,  it  is  admirable.  You  may  know  by  it  the  week,  and 
almost  hour,  each  event  occurred,  from  the  day  of  its  incorporation  to  the 
present  time.  Instead,  however,  of  imposing  the  trouble  upon  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  to  follow  out  the  records  in  detail,  a  pam[)hlet,  published 
annually,  at  the  Society's  expense,  precisely  like  the  one  before  us,  would 
have  met  the  entire  approbation,  doubtless,  of  all  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons belonging  to  the  Society.  As  it  is,  they  get  it  for  almost  nothing — 
without  thanking  the  gentleman  for  his  pains. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Medical  Society  of  this  Commonwealth  should 
publish  its  business  journal,  from  the  books,  nunutely.  It  would  have  a 
wonderfully  spirit-stirring  effect.  Beside  very  much  obliging  Fellows 
who  cannot  always  be  present,  gentlemen  abroad  would  probably  derive 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  it. 

For  ourselves,  we  feel  under  personal  obligation  to  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  referred  to,  for  the  good  example  he  has  set  forth  for  all  other 
medical  societies. 


THE    ABRACADABRA    OF    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  gave  a  passing  notice  of  a  book,  published  in  New 
York,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Abracadabra  of  the  nineteenth  Century; 
or  on  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann's  HomcBopathic  Medicine,  with  particular 
reference  to  Dr.  Constantine  Hering's  Concise  View  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine,  by  William  Leo- Wolf,  M.D." 
with  a  full  intention  of  entering  more  into  particulars  at  some  convenient 
day.  Alter  another  examination  of  the  work,  we  are  free  to  say  that 
much  curious  biographical  knowledge,  touching  the  king  of  quacks, 
Hahnemann,  may  be  found  in  it,  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other  En- 
glish book,  in  connection  with  other  miscellaneous  fnatter,  both  new  and 
curious  to  an  American  reader.  There  is,  however,  a  glaring  fault,  per- 
vading the  whole,  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  in  the  critical 
writings  of  a  German  philosopher.  We  allude  to  the  entire  want  of  me- 
thod in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  presented  to  the  public.  There 
is  neither,  strictly  speaking,  a  beginning  or  an  end  ;  the  author  never 
rested  till  he  had  actually  produced  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  closely 
printed  octavo  pages,  beside  marginal  notes  of  frightful  dimensions.  A 
sub-division  into  chapters,  at  least,  and  a  copious  index,  would  have 
obliged  the  whole  fraternity  of  medicine. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  performance,  it  is  still  difficult  to  de- 
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cide.  A  more  popular  form  would  have  given  it  a  more  extensive  circu- 
lation, and  it  would  unquestionably  then  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  exclusively  the  dupes  of  charlatanical  knaves.  As  it  is, 
none  but  physicians  would  think  of  taking  it  in  hand,  and  a  few,  only,  of 
that  class,  we  opine,  will  ever  be  at  the  trouble  of  giving  it  a  thorough 
perusal.  To  countervail  the  determined  force  of  empiricism,  acting  in 
full  vigor  in  these  devoted  States  (the  strong  hold  of  every  adventiirer  in 
nostrums),  the  press  should  aim  to  guide  the  ignorant.  Physicians  and 
surgeons  require  nothing  to  keep  alive  a  deep-rooted  sense  of  indignation 
towards  the  lawless  wretches  who  thrive  just  in  proportion  to  the  havoc 
they  make  with  the  health  and  purses  of  their  infatuated  followers.  We 
perceive  that  disciples  of  Hahnemann  have  opened  their  batteries  here, 
which  nothing  short  of  intelligence  can  oppose.  Dr.  Wolf  intended  a 
fatal  blow  to  their  success,  but,  to  our  infinite  regret,  has  entirely  failed. 
Were  he  to  compress  to  half  the  present  size,  and  then  make  the  remain- 
der intelligible  to  common  understandings,  his  ostensible  object  would 
speedily  be  obtained. 


BURIAL     OF    THE     DEAD     IN     CITIES. 

For  successive  years,  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind  the  extreme  hazard  of  suffering  the  dead  to  accumulate  in  the  vari- 
ous cemeteries  and  tombs  of  this  densely  irdiabited  city.  Not  wishing  to 
urge  the  mere  declaration  of  an  individual  opinion,  that  the  practice  was 
one  fraught  with  future  danger  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  authentic 
cases  have  been  cited  from  time  to  time,  which  have  proved,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  thousands  of  bodies  in  various  stages  of  animal 
decomposition,  in  Boston,  must  have  a  decidedly  deteriorating  effect  oa 
the  air  that  is  breathed  and  the  water  that  is  drunken  by  the  people.  No 
perceptible  evil  growing  out  of  this  reprehensible  custom,  has  yet  been 
discovered  : — that  is,  a  pestilence  has  not  been  generated  in  the  damp, 
gloomy  receptacles  of  the  decaying  dead,  under  the  churches  ;  but  in 
process  of  tinie  the  poisonous  vapors  will  escape,  charged  with  a  message 
of  death  to  whoever  happens  within  the  sphere  of  their  noxious  influence. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  ingenious  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  continuance  of  the  nuisance  ; — but  all  the  facts,  in  the  history  of  old 
European  cities,  establish,  incontrovertibly,  the  position,  that  human  life 
must  be  abridged  by  inhaling  the  contatninated  attnosphere  of  a  region  in 
which  putrid  animal  remains  are  continually  accumulating.  Though  na- 
ture endeavors,  by  unobserved  processes,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
in  favor  of  the  living,  in  a  compact  city,  she  cannot  always  compete  with 
civilized  man,  who  gathers  into  frightful  masses  the  changing  bodies  of 
thousands  upon  thousands — faster  than  the  mephitic  gases  can  be  wafted 
from  the  horrible  recesses  in  which  they  are  elaborated. 

In  the  city  of  Boston,  the  evil  day  is  coming  when  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  our  forefathers  will  be  felt  in  this  respect,  in  all  its  destructive 
character  and  tendencies.  But  the  wonder  is  this, — why  are  burials  still 
permitted  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  city  .''  Look  at  the  churches, 
and  those,  too,  most  centrally  located,  in  whose  arched  vaults  are  pro- 
gressively mouldering  into  dust,  a  larger  multitude  than  crowd  the  aisles 
above — who  are  unconscious  of  the  gloomy  spectacle  beneath  their  feet^ 
or  of  the  tainted  air  which  they  inhale, 

No  burials  should  hereafter  be  permitted  within  the  city  ;  and  were  a 
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health  police  regulation  of  this  kind  rigidly  enforced  henceforward,  a  hun- 
dred years  would  be  none  too  long  a  period  for  purifying  the  places  where 
»so  many  bodies  have  joined  their  mother  earth.  Though  no  expectations 
are  entertained  of  inducing  the  municipal  authorities,  by  these  remarks, 
to  interdict  interments  within  the  litnits  of  Boston,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  a  warning  voice — with  a  hope  that  soine  prospective  good  may 
result  from  it. 

Every  city  in  the  United  States,  unfortunately,  has  tolerated  the  same 
bad  custom  ;  but  in  none  of  them  are  the  citizens  so  circumscribed  and 
compact,  as  in  Boston — we  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  unless  the  whole  sys- 

Item  is  abandoned,  and  the  churches  are  freed  from  the  corruption  that 
now  reigns  within  their  hallowed  walls,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  fu- 
ture generation  will  suffer  by  our  neglect. 

MEDICAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

Graduates  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  will  receive  their  diplo- 
mas this  day.  We  understand  there  are  thirty-two  candidates.  The  term 
has  been  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  lectures  of  Dr.  Bartlett  on  Pa- 
thological Anatomy  are  well  spoken  of  by  the  students.  He  is  a  man  of 
sterling  acquirements,  whose  usefulness  in  the  chair  he  at  present  occu- 
pies, promises  well  for  the  future  reputation  of  the  School.  Dr.  Childs, 
always  fortunate  in  teaching  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  has 
given  peculiar  satisfaction  to  a  large  and  intelligent  class  of  students. 
We  are  also  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Friz/Je,  the  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy, has  made  himself  exceedingly  useful  to  those  engaged  in  the  dis- 
secting room.  Dr.  Parker  will  immediately  join  the  class  at  Geneva, 
where  he  holds  the  professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 


Treatise  on  Smallpox. — A  new  edition  of  our  friend  Dr.  Fisher's  beau- 
tifully executed  illustrations  of  the  small[)ox  and  varioloid,  is  on  sale  at 
the  principal  bookstores.  We  consider  it  in  the  light  of  an  indispensable 
book  of  reference,  by  which  the  physician  may  at  once  detect  those  dis- 
eases. Objections  have  been  made  to  the  price,  but  unjustly.  The  cost 
of  engraving  the  plates,  alone,  was  not  far  from  eight  hundred  dollars. 
When  to  this,  is  added  the  expense  of  coloring  them,  and  printing  the 
text,  no  man  in  his  senses  could  reasonably  object  to  paying  ten  dollars 
for  the  best  treatise  in  our  language. 


Lectures  on  the  Brain. — We  learn  that  the  lectures  on  the  brain  of  man 
and  other  animals,  before  the  Phrenological  Society,  were  well  received. 
Some  of  the  drawings  used  in  the  demonstrations  were  excellent,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  size — enabling  those  in  the  farthest  part  of  tiie  hall  to 
see  each  part  distinctly.  The  Society's  collection  of  plaster  casts,  now 
lodged  in  a  basement  room  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  is  well  worthy  the 
especial  visitation  of  gentlemen  visiting  the  city.  No  other  museum  is^ 
thought  to  compare  with  it  in  this  country. 


Feuds  among  Physicians. — A  gentleman  in  a  country  town,  where  there 
are  five  practitioners  of  medicine,  no  two  of  whom  can  speak  civilly 
together,  desires  to  know  how  one  hundred  can  live  in  Boston  without 
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quarreling  ?  Answer.  In  the  first  place,  every  physician  in  the  city  is 
considered  a  gentleman,  till  he  shows  hitnself  to  be  otherwise.  Secondly, 
each  one  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  his  own  individual  business. 
Thirdly,  they  have  nothing  to  quarrel  about. 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital. — There  were  two  important  operations 

at  the  Hospital  on  Saturday  last.     One   was  for  an  aneurism  of  the  bra- 

*  chial   artery  of  the  right  arm.     The   patient   was  a  stout,   hale   man,  of 

about  40,  who  made  no  complaint  whatever.     We   hear  he  is  doing  well. 

Dr.  Hayward  operated. 

The  second  was  in  consequence  of  a  dreadful  compound  fracture  of  the 
right  thigh  bone  and  knee,  in  a  boy,  not  far  from  twelve  years  old,  who 
was  accidentally  run  over  a  (ew  days  before  by  a  fire  engine.  The  wound 
was  enlarged,  through  which  the  condyle  previously  protruded,  and  the 
bone  sawed  off  about  two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  joint — thus  com- 
pletely taking  away  the  upper  half  of  the  articulation.  We  hope  to  be 
furnished  with  a  history  of  this  interesting  case  to  its  final  termination. 
Dr.  Warren  was  the  operator. 


Smallpox. — One  case  has  occurred,  recently,  at  Woonsocket  Falls, 
R.  I.  A  brisk  vaccination  was  forthwith  commenced  by  the  physicians 
of  the  place,  who  have  doubtless  circumscribed  the  disease,  ere  this. 


Whole  inimher  ol  deaffi*-  in  Hostoii  for  the  week  endini:  Nov.  28,  4G.     Males,  21—  Ftiiuilcp.  25. 

Of  measles,  10— ty()hous  fever,  3— bowel  C(iiii()liiint,2— lung  fever,  2— scarlet  fever,  1  — infantile, 
4 — consmnption,  7 — dropsy  on  the  bruin,  2 — nnknou  n,  1 — inflammation  of  the  btiwels,  I — croup,  2 — 
convulsions,  1  — inliainination  on  the  lungs,  I — dro|)sy,  1 — drowned,  2— hooping  cough,  1— burn,  I — 
bleeding  at  the  lufigs,  1— intemperance,  1 — stoppa}{e  in  the  bowels,  I. 


ADVERTISED  EMS. 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL  OF  MAIM::. 

The  Medical  Lectures  at  Bovvdoin  College  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  22d  day  of  Februar>',  183C 

Anatomy  and  Sureery,  by  Jedidiah  Cobb,  M.l). 
Theory  and  IVactice  ot  Physic,  by  William  1'erkv,  M.D. 
Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Jamls  McKeen,  M.D. 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  by  I'arker  Cleavela.nd,  M.D. 

The  .Anatomical  Cabinet  and  the  Library  are  annually  increasing. 

Every  person,  becoming  a  member  of  this  Institution,  is  requiied  preciously  to  present  sali^actory 
evidence  that  he  possesses  a  pood  moral  character. 
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ON    MENTAL    EMOTION    AS    A    CAUSE    AND    CURE    OF    DISEASE. 

BY  JOHN  SCOTT,  M.D.  FELLOW  OK  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURG. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  wide  and  interesting  field  of 
speculative  inquiry,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  cases;  my 
object  is  to  briefly  detail  three  instances  of  disease  produced  apparently 
by  mental  excitement.  It  may  sometimes  be  useful  to  describe  cases 
which,  though  not  of  great  importance  in  themselves,  may  lead  to  the 
communication  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  from  experienced 
members  of  the  profession. 

1.  Instance  in  which  a  convulsive  affection  was  produced  apparently 
by  panic. — A  boy,  about  10  years  of  age,  residing  in  the  High  Street, 
was  brought  home  in  a  stale  of  insensibility.  I  saw  him  a  few  minutes 
afterwards.  The  countenance,  hands,  and  arms,  were  of  a  dusky  blue  ; 
the  skin  cold  ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  heart  act- 
ing very  feebly  ;  slight  convulsive  motion  in  the  lower  extremities  at  in- 
tervals. He  was  found  lying  in  this  state  at  the  head  of  a  close,  insensi- 
ble and  vomiting. 

A  vein  was  opened  in  the  arm,  from  which  a  few  drops  of  very  dark- 
colored  blood  flowed.  Heat  was  applied  to  the  legs  and  body,  and  a 
mustard  emetic  poured  down  his  throat.  This  soon  excited  free  vomit- 
ing. The  blood  flowed  from  the  arm  in  a  fuller  streain,  and  the  patient 
showed  signs  of  reanimation.  Slight  convulsions  continued,  but  in  about 
two  hours  he  was  much  recovered.  When  I  saw  him  next  day,  he  was 
nearly  well,  and  complained  only  of  his  head,  but  he  had  several  attacks 
of  a  similar  kind,  though  less  violent  in  degree,  during  the  night. 

Upon  investigation,  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  a  butcher's 
boy  had  run  after  him  with  a  knife,  threatening  to  kill  him,  when  he 
dropped  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  He  had  not  been  previously 
affected  with  fits  of  any  kind.  As  the  case  occurred  immediately  before 
the  appearance  of  cholera  in  Edinburgh,  it  excited  considerable  alarm, 
as  the  .symptoms  were  thought  by  the  by-standers  to  resemble  those  of 
that  disease. 

2.  Case  of  fatal  inflammation  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain  induc- 
ed by  panic. — A  fine  intelligent  girl,  aged  8,  became  a  dispensary  patient 
on  Saturday,  the  31st  April,  1827.  I  saw  her  about  1,  P.  M.  and  re- 
ceived the  following  history  of  her  complaint.  On  Thursday  evening, 
she  received  a  fright,  and  was  seized  With  violent  shivering,  and  during 
the  night  complained  much  ofpaipinher  head,  which  prevented  her 
from  sleeping.  On  Friday  her  sight  and  hearing  were  observed  to  be 
affected. 

18 
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When  I  saw  her,  she  was  moaning  occasionally,  had  several  slight 
shiverings,  and  seemed  to  be  insensible,  as  she  did  not  answer  when  spo- 
ken to.  The  eyes  were  bright,  the  pupils  moderately  contracted,  and 
sensible  to  light,  though  the  eyelids  did  not  shut  on  the  approach  of  the 
finger;  the  features  were  natural;  the  pulse  quick  and  irregular;  she 
raised  her  hand  to  the  head  occasionally,  as  if  to  remove  something  that 
incommoded  her.  At  short  intervals  she  had  a  slight  shivering  or  rapid 
muscular  contraction  of  the  whole  body,  accompanied  by  moaning  ;  at 
other  times  she  lay  quiet.  The  jaws  were  firmly  clenched  ;  the  heat  of 
skin  moderate;  and  the  head  warm,  with  great  vascular  action.  No  pas- 
sage had  taken  place  from  the  bowels  since  the  attack  came  on. 

I  ordered  calomel  powders  and  turpentine  injections  every  third  hour. 
A  few  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  and  twelve  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  head. 

Sunday. — The  features  were  collapsed  ;  the  aJa  nasi  distended  ;  ge- 
neral restlessness  and  shiverings,  more  approaching  to  slight  convulsions; 
eyes  dull  ;  pupils  not  dilated  ;  complete  insensibility  to  light  ;  pulse  re- 
markably quick  and  weak  ;  arterial  action  over  the  temples  and  forehead 
strong ;  bowels  opened  very  freely  by  the  medicines ;  a  blister  to  the 
neck;  cold  applications  to  the  shaven  scalp,  and  the  calomel  and  injec- 
tions continued.  She  grew  worse  during  the  night ;  was  seized  with 
violent  convulsions,  and  died  at  5  on  Monday  morning. 

About  twenty-nine  hours  after  death,  I  examined  the  head.  The 
countenance  was  placid  ;  the  lower  jaw  firmly  fixed  ;  the  pupils  mode- 
rately contracted  ;  and  a  little  foam  was  observed  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  The  head  was  large;  the  superficial  veins  large;  the  skull  un- 
commonly dry  and  bloodless. 

The  dura  mater  was  natural  externally  ;  its  internal  surface  very  red 
on  the  anterior  and  superior  part,  exhibiting  both  the  ramiform  and  punc- 
tuated redness.  When  removed,  the  appearance  presented  was  very 
sin°^ular.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  the  whole  superior  surface  of  the  brain 
was  covered  with  a  layer  of  light  yellow  purulent  matter  ;  but  this  was 
found  to  arise  from  a  firm  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  below  the 
arachnoid  membrane. 

The  arachnoid  was  extremely  dry,  presenting  its  usual  bloodless  ap- 
pearance, the  yellowish  lymph  shining  through  it  ;  but  though  extending 
from  the  frontal  protuberances  to  the  occiput,  it  was  not  uniform,  the 
membranes  retaininij;  their  usual  color  and  appearance.  The  arachnoid, 
lymph,  and  pia  mater,  could  easily  be  stripped  from  the  brain,  which  in 
some  small  points  was  softened  ;  in  others,  when  the  lympli  was  removed, 
was  found  covered  with  very  numerous  small  red  spots.  The  lymph 
was  not  merely  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  but  entered  between 
the  convolutions,  evidently  proceeding  from  the  pia  mater,  which  was 
loaded  with  innumerable  vessels. 

The  membranes  of  the  basis  of  the  brain,  though  redder  than  natural, 
were  free  from  lyajph,  except  around  the  optic  nerve,  where  it  was  again 
visible.  The  plexus  choroidcs  was  turgid  with  blood.  The  brain  itself, 
with  the  exception  of  the  softened  parts  already  mentioned,  was  healthy. 
There  was  very  little  scrum  in  the  ventricles. 
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A  consideranle  quantity  of  tnilky  serum,  flowed  from  the  spinal  canal. 
3.  Case  in  ivhich  synrptows  of  Chorea  were  excited  by  fear. — Miss 
B.,  aged  13,  a  fair  slender  girl  of  nervous  temperament,  came  home  from 
school  in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation,  which  she  attributed  to  a  quar- 
rel between  two  boys  in  the  street,  which  had  greatly  terrified  her.  In 
the  evening  it  was  observed  that  the  left  arm  had  an  involuntary  motion, 
which  increased  so  tnuch  in  a  few  days  that  she  could  not  hold  anything 
steadily,  or  carry  it  to  her  head.  The  bowels  were  found  to  be  loaded, 
and  the  alvine  discharges  dark-colored  and  offensive.  Laxatives  were 
regularly  and  rather  frequently  administered.  She  was  taken  from  school 
and  ordered  to  be  as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible.  Opiate  frictions 
were  applied  along  the  spine,  and  the  body  sponged  with  vinegar  and 
water.  The  disease,  however,  continued  to  increase,  and  in  ten  days  it 
was  observed  that  she  dragged  the  leg  in  walking.  The  purgative  plan 
was  persevered  in  till  the  alvine  secretions  were  improved.  The  head 
and  neck  were  also  afl^ected.  The  countenance  now  looked  clearer,  and 
she  felt  better  ;  but  there  was  rather  an  increase  than  abatement  of  the 
affection. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  and  afterwards  the  oxide  of  zinc,  was  given.  The 
latter  medicine,  however,  after  two  or  three  doses,  always  produced  a 
peculiar  kind  of  sickness,  by  which  she  recognized  it,  however  disguised. 
After  a  trial  of  several  other  remedies,  four  drops  of  the  arsenical  solution 
were  given  three  times  a  day. 

She  was  then  sent  to  the  sea-side,  and  used  the  cold  bath.  This, 
however,  did  not  agree  with  her,  as  the  convulsive  motions  were  always 
increased  after  its  employment.  It  was,  therefore,  omitted,  and  cold 
sponging  substituted.  In  about  three  weeks  she  was  nearly  well,  and  the 
irregular  motions  in  the  leg  had  entirely  ceased.  They  still  continued 
in  the  hand,  but  in  a  slight  degree.  The  arsenical  solution  appeared  to 
produce  no  unpleasant  effect.  The  appetite  and  strength  increased  under 
its  use,  and  it  was  continued  for  some  time  after  the  disease  had  disap- 
peared. The  whole  quantity  given  was  two  ounces.  She  left  town  in 
perfect  health. 

This  case  is  interesting  from  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  it.  I 
was  at  the  time  visiting  a  younger  sister,  and  observed  that  Miss  B.  was 
looking  ill,  pale  and  emaciated.  On  inquiry,  the  bowels  were  found  to 
be  loaded,  and  the  discharges  dark-colored.  Having  come  to  town  for 
education,  I  found  she  was  employed  in  classes  from  nine  to  three,  P.M. 
besides  preparing  in  the  evening  for  the  lessons  of  the  next  day.  I  ad- 
vised that  two  additional  hours  should  be  devoted  to  exercise,  but  before 
this  had  time  to  produce  any  effect,  a  cause  which,  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  would  have  passed  unnoticed,  produced  in  her  deteriorated 
state  of  health  an  attack  of  chorea. 

4.  Case  in  which  the  symptoms  of  Epilepsy  were  prevented  from  re- 
curring by  apprehension. — The  cases  in  which  Boerhaave  prevented  the 
attack  of  imitative  epilepsy  by  the  threat  of  the  hot  iron,  are  well  known. 
A  similar  result  followed  in  the  ensuing  case. 

J.  S.,  8  years  of  age,  was  brought  from  Glasgow,  for  medical  advice. 
He  had  been  affected  for  nearly  a  year  with  fits,  which  were  considered 
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as  epileptic.  They  bad  at  first  occurred  at  considerable  intervals,  but 
for  some  time  past  were  very  frequent,  sometinjes  three  or  four  in  a  day. 
The  head  was  large,  the  veins  of  the  temples  and  forehead  particularly 
distended.  He  was  considerably  emaciated  ;  the  abdomen  tumid  ;  ihe 
skin  rough,  dry  and  scaly;  appetite  irregular.  Several  medical  men  had 
been  consulted,  but  from  the  persistence  of  the  affection,  it  had  been 
considered  as  depending  on  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain.  A  full  detail 
was  furnished  by  his  medical  attendant,  from  which  it  appeared  that  va- 
rious means  had  been  used,  more  particularly  nitrate  of  silver.  On  the 
journey  to  Edinburgh  he  had  three  or  four  severe  attacks,  which,  from 
description,  had  the  epileptic  character.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  and 
ordered  some  laxative  medicine,  and  met  Dr.  Abercrombie  in  consulta- 
tion next  morning.  On  finding  the  evacuations  lumpy,  fetid,  and  clay- 
colored,  we  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  turpentine,  which  was  given 
in  half-drachm  doses  three  times  a  day.  This  acted  freely  on  the  bow- 
els ;  and  during  the  three  weeks  he  was  under  our  care,  he  had  no  fit, 
and  his  health  and  strength  improved.  I  accompanied  the  family  part 
of  the  way  on  their  return  to  Glasgow,  and  an  accident  occurred,  which 
his  parents  assured  me  would  at  a  former  period  have  infallibly  produced 
an  attack,  but  it  passed  over  with  merely  a  fit  of  crying. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  1  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the  fits  had  re- 
turned, though  in  a  much  slighter  degree  than  formerly,  and  were  threat- 
ening to  become  frequent.  The  medicine  was  continued.  The  fits  were 
eventually  prevented  by  imitating  Boerhaave's  expedient.  The  servant 
girl  mentioned  to  his  mother  in  his  hearing,  that,  in  her  country,  she  had 
heard  of  people  cured  of  fits  by  means  of  a  red  hot  iron  applied  to  the 
feet  during  the  fit.  She  was  desired  to  have  it  in  readiness  ;  but  there 
was  no  occasion  to  try  it,  for  no  fit  ever  returned.  The  fear  of  the  re- 
medy effectually  prevented  their  recurrence. 

Here  it  was  obvious  there  was  no  organic  affection  ;  and  the  disease 
was  kept  up  by  habit.  In  fact,  the  change  in  the  first  instance  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  seemed  to  have  considerably  interrupted  the 
habit. 


DR.    BELL'S    PRIZE    DISSERTATION    ON    DIET. 

[Continued  from  page  2C8.] 

The  next  prominent  error  in  the  diet  of  the  New  Englander,  running 
into  and  intimately  connected  with  that  which  has  just  been  considered, 
is  the  too  abundant  use  of  food  generally. 

Many  of  the  weighty  objections  to  an  undue  use  of  animal  food  will 
equally  apply  to  the  excessive  ingestion  of  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  and 
therefore  no  more  need  be  urged,  as  to  the  general  effects  produced  on 
the  system  by  over-eating.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  there 
can  be  little  probability,  perhaps  scarce  a  possibility,  of  injury  being  done 
to  the  system  by  plethoric  repletion,  if  the  aliment  is  confined  wholly  to 
vegetable  substances.  And  we  may  observe,  en  passant,  that  we  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  sedentary,  wlio  have  few  calls  upon  the  excitability 
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of  the  bodily  system,  making  their  diet  exclusively  vegetable,  provided 
their  digestive  organs  are  equal  to  the  labor  of  converting  the  requisite 
amount  of  this  nutriment  to  the  wants  of  the  economy.  Indeed  to  those 
of  this  class,  possessing  little  command  over  their  sensual  propensities, 
the  entirely  abstaining  from  animal  food  may  be  advisable. 

We  shall  regard  this  branch  of  dietetic  error  only  as  to  its  influence  in 
producing  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  ; — its  evil  effects,  to  be 
sure,  soon  becon)e  general  or  constitutional,  but  in  a  different  manner 
from  those  before  mentioned.  The  human  stomach  is  capable  of  mas- 
tering or  converting  to  the  uses  of  the  system  only  a  certain  portion  of 
aliment.  The  rationale  of  this  fact,  so  long  known  to  observers  and  phy- 
siological writers,  was  never  clearly  explained  until  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Beaumont  proved  conclusively,  that  the  gastric  fluid  ceased  to  be 
secreted  beyond  a  certain  limit,  however  much  food  might  be  taken  into 
the  stomach  ;  and  that  this  secretion  was  analogous  to  a  chemical  agent 
in  its  action  on  the  food,  combining  with  a  definite  proportion  only,  be- 
coming saturated  and  inadequate  to  produce  any  further  effect.  Conse- 
quently all  the  food,  beyond  what  was  required  to  neutralize  the  gastric 
juice  secreted,  remained  in  the  stomach  to  act  as  a  foreign  irritating  body, 
running  into  the  common  chemical  changes  and  decompositions  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  subjected  to  a  warm  teniperature,  as  fermentation, 
the  extrication  of  gases,  k,c.  The  product  of  such  changes  acting  on 
the  extremely  delicate  and  irritable  surface  of  the  stomach,  could  hardly 
fail  of  destroying  its  integrity  of  function.  The  effects  of  food  left  undi- 
gested in  the  stomach  of  the  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Beau- 
mont's experiments,  were  speedily  marked  and  of  a  most  decided  charac- 
ter. Though  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  too  decided  generalization 
should  be  guarded  against  from  a  single  case,  we  may  yet  observe  that 
facts  deduced  from  his  experiments  on  St.  Martin  prove  as  much  as  sin- 
gle facts  ever  can  do,  as  that  individual's  health,  strength,  exercise,  ha- 
bits, &1C.  were  much  like  those  of  the  average  of  our  populatioa. 

"  After  excessive  eating  or  drinking,  chynjification  is  retarded,  and  al- 
though the  appetite  be  not  always  impaired  at  first,  the  fluids  become 
acrid  and  sharp,  excoriating  the  edges  of  the  aperture  [i.  e.  the  accidental 
opening  through  the  parietes  of  the  stomach]  ;  and  almost  invariably  pro- 
duce aphthous  patches  and  the  other  indications  of  a  diseased  state  of  the 
internal  membrane,  mentioned  above.  Vitiated  bile  is  also  found  in  the 
stomach  under  these  circumstances,  and  flocculi  of  mucus  are  much  more 
abundant  than  in  health."* 

The  first  experiment  performed  on  St.  Martin  (Op.  Cit.  p.  126), 
abundantly  confirms  the  opinion  that  undigested  portions  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  produce  all  the  phenomena  of  fever.  A  piece  of  raw,  unmas- 
ticated  beef,  remaining  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  alirnent  which  was 
duly  assimilated,  occasioned  considerable  distress,  uneasiness,  and  finally 
pain  in  the  stomach,  general  debility  and  lassitude,  pain  in  the  head,  cos- 
tiveness,  depressed  pulse,  dry  skin,  coated  tongue,  and  numerous  white 
spots  or  pustules  resembling  coagulated  lymph,  spread  over  the  inner 


*  Experiments,  page  108. 
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surface  of  the  stomach,  and  requiring  the  exhibition  of  medicine  to  relieve 
these  symptoms. 

The  restorative  powers  of  the  constitution  will  not  always  resist  the 
inroads  of  this  enemy,  excessive  eating,  but  must  ultimately  succumb 
either  by  yielding  up  the  stomach  to  dyspeptic  disease,  or  by  transferring 
the  influence  of  morbid  irritations  to  other  organs.  The  first  inquiries,  in 
understandine;  the  full  meaning  and  force  of  any  dissuasions  from  the  use 
of  too  much  aliment,  would  seem  to  be,  what  is  excessive  eating?  what 
is  too  much  food  ?  when  and  how  shall  it  be  determined  that  enough  has 
been  taken  for  all  the  necessities  of  the  constitution,  and  not  loo  much  ? 
All  will  agree  upon  the  evil  effects  of  gluttony  and  excess.  The  scholar 
might  trace  through  the  records  of  general  and  medical  literature,  and 
never  cease  to  find  maxims  and  essays  against  too  much  eating.  Yet 
the  standard  of  temperance  in  this  indulgence  remains  still  an  uncertain, 
indefinite  point. 

Some  writers  on  dietetics,  looking  upon  it  as  a  vain  endeavor  to  esta- 
blish any  rule,  by  which  the  just  measure  of  food  can  be  determined  by 
any  internal  sensations,  would  reduce  the  stomach  of  all  individuals  to  a 
Procrustean  measure,  and  decide  upon  the  quantity  by  scales  and  weights, 
pints  and  pounds.  Others,  again,  as  Fordyce,  Fothergill,  Paris,  Phillip, 
&tc.  believe  that  a  kind  of  internal  monitor  exists,  viz.  the  first  feeling  of 
satiety,  whose  warnings,  if  duly  observed,  are  enough  to  govern  the  indi- 
vidual safely. 

The  attempt  to  regulate  food  by  weight  and  measure  we  look  upon  as 
the  height  of  absurdity,  at  least  for  the  healthy  laboring  man.  The  wants 
of  the  human  constitution  vary  in  every  individual,  no  doubt,  as  much 
proportionably,  as  the  stature,  the  pulse,  the  quantity  of  air  respired,  &:c. 
Besides  this  original  constitutional  difference,  the  circumstances  of  habits, 
exercise,  climate,  he.  must  give  rise  to  no  inconsiderable  diversity. 

The  great  indication  which  we  believe  is  to  be  ainied  at,  by  those  who 
would  pursue  the  happy  mean  between  asceticism  and  gluttony,  who 
would  enjoy  "  the  hidden  essence  of  epicurism,"  was  discovered  a  cen- 
tury since  by  Dr.  George  Cheyne.*  It  is  this: — "  A  constant  endeavor 
after  the  lightest  and  least  of  meat  and  drink  a  man  can  be  tolerably  easy 
under,  is  the  shortest  and  most  infallible  means  to  preserve  health,  life, 
and  serenity."  The  criterion  before  referred  to,  that  of  watching  the 
point  of  satiety,  as  it  has  been  called,  at  which  enough  food  has  been 
taken,  is,  we  believe,  of  value,  but  subject  to  qualifications  of  several 
kinds.  1.  It  will  not  apply  to  the  case  of  dyspeptics; — in  them  the 
feeling  of  hunger  is  often  morbid.  The  appetite  exists  far  beyond  the 
power  of  digestion.  2.  It  is  deceptive  when  a  variety  of  alimentary 
substances  are  presented  to  the  appetite,  or  the  stomach  is  pan)pered  and 
stimulated  by  condiments,  over-refined  cookery,  he.  Independent  of  that 
natural  hunger  which  produces  a  craving  for  food,  a  sensation  of  appe- 
tite depends  on  that  association  of  ideas  which  connects  the  satisfying 
the  desire  with  pleasurable  sensations ;  hence  when  the  point  of  satiety  is 
reached  as  to  one  variety  of  food,  the  desire  of  taking  more  is  reproduced 

*  On  Diet  and  Regimen. 
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■on  a  new  and  palatable  kind  being  presented,  and  tliis  perhaps  for  a  third 
or  even  a  fourth  time. 

3.  It  does  not  hold  true  in  cases  where  mastication  and  deglutition  are 
performed  too  rapidly.  The  proper  object  of  eating  is  to  convey  to  the 
stomach  just  food  enough  to  neutralize  the  gastric  juice  which  maybe 
formed.  If  the  food  is  thrown  into  the  stomach  hastily,  this  point  is  over- 
reached, and  consequently  a  quantity  of  undigested  aliment  is  left  in  the 
organ.*  It  will  not  ap[)ly  to  tlie  sedentary,  in  whom  the  equilibrium  of 
the  constitutional  powers  cannot  be  maintained,  if  the  sanguiferous  system 
is  overburdened,  as  must  occur  from  full  feeding,  without  exercise.  We 
consider  that  the  laboring  man  is  best  consulting  his  health  and  strength 
of  body,  when  he  takes  for  his  guide  in  his  aliment  this  general  rule : — to 
use  an  admixture  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  but  of  no  great  va- 
riety of  either ; — to  eat  slowly,  both  with  a  view  to  proper  mastication 
and  to  prevent  excess  ;  and  lastly  to  finish  his  meal  on  the  first  sensation 
of  having  taken  enough.  We  give  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Beaumont 
what  meets  our  ideas,  in  regard  to  this  long  sought  point  of  satiety. 
''  There  seems  to  be  a  sense  of  perfect  intelligence  conveyed  from  the 
stomach  to  the  encephalic  centre,  which  in  health  invariably  dictates 
what  quantity  of  aliment  (responding  to  the  sense  of  hunger  and  its  due 
satisfaction),  is  naturally  required  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  which  if 
noticed  and  properly  attended  to,  would  prove  the  niost  salutary  monitor 
of  health,  and  effectually  preventive  of  and  restorative  from  disease.  It 
is  not  the  senne  of  s a tiett/,  for  this  is  beyond  the  point  o(  healthful  indul- 
gence, and  is  nature's  earliest  indication  of  an  abuse  and  overburthen  of 

*  While  we  thus  add  our  mite  of  opinion  to  corroborate  tlie  coniinon  view,  that  dys- 
peptic deran^nenients  have  a  fertile  source  in  the  abuses  to  which  the  stomach  is  sub- 
jected, we  would  enter  our  positive  dissent  ajiainst  this  bein^  considered  their  only 
considerable  cause.  There  are  other  al)ust;s  of  orijans  conne<ted  with  or  influencing 
those  of  digestion,  which  deserve  to  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  lliat  bhinie  which  has 
been  too  indiscriminately  cast  upon  the  latter.  We  have  been  struck  with  the  force  and 
general  truth  of  some  views  on  this  subjef;t,  published  in  a  little  work,  by  Dr.  Brigham, 
of  Hartford, '^  On  the  Influence  of  JMental  Cultivation  on  Heallii."  He  perhaps  falls 
into  the  corimKm  error  of  exclusiveness,  which  seems  the  almost  universal  profx-nsitv  of 
medical  philiKsopliers.  They,  knowing  no  mean,  run  Jrom  Scylla  to  Charybdis ;  in  es- 
tablishing their  own  views,  they  seem  determined,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  acknowledge 
"  no  divided  empire." 

Punt  cerli,  deniqiie,  fines 

Quud  ultra,  citia  que,  nequit  consisten  rectum. 

"  Dyspepsia,"  he  remarks  (p.  103),  "  is  generally  considered  a  disease  of  the  stt>mach. 
But  I  apprehend  that  in  a  majority  of  cases,  especially  among  students,  it  i-  primarily  a 
disease  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  is  perpetuated  l»y  mental  excitement." 

"  Good  living  is  said  to  cause  dyspepsia  ;  but  the  most  healthy  people  I  have  ever 
known  have  been  among  those  who  lived  well,  who  eat  freely  several  times  a  day  of  the 
most  nutritious  food.  By  some  it  is  said  that  tobacco,  snuft'.  lea,  cotlce.  butter  and  even 
hrtud  caMse  this  cotnplaint ;  but  whoever  will  make  inquiries  <>n  this  subject  throughout 
the  conm)unity,  will  find  that  this  is  seldom  tiue.  In  fact,  dyspepsia  prevails,  according 
to  my  experience,  altogether  the  most,  amongst  the  very  temperate  and  carelul  as  re- 
gards what  they  eat  and  drink  and  the  labor  they  put  upon  the  stomach,  but  exceedingly 
careless  how  niuch  labor  they  put  upon  that  delicate  oigau,  the  l)rain." 

"  Finally,  if  dyspepsia  is  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  why  is  it  not  more  frequently  cured 
bv  attention  to  diet,  than  it  is. ^  1  know  that  by  this  method  some  are  relieved*  and  I 
also  know  that  those  disposed  to  dyspeptic  disease,  will  not  b(f  able  to  continue  their 
severe  studies,  if  they  arc  not  careful  as  respects  diet.  For  if  the  vital  energy  is  all 
directed  to  the  brain  and  consumed  by  the  act  of  tliaught,  the  sloioftch  will  not  be  able 
to  digest  much  food." 
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her  powers  to  replenish  the  system.  It  occurs  immediately  previous  to 
this,  and  may  be  known  by  the  pleasurable  sensation  o[ perfect  satisfac- 
tion, ease  and  quiescence  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  when  the  stomach  says 
enough,  and  is  distinguished  from  satiety  by  the  difference  of  the  sensa- 
tions— the  former  feeling  enough — the  latter,  too  much.''^^ 

Distinctly  connected  with  this  point  of  dietetics,  is  the  consideration 
of  the  next  great  error  in  the  mode  of  life  of  our  people,  which  is  too 
slight  mastication  and  too  hasty  deglutition. 

The  process  of  mastication  has  the  double  and  important  offices  of 
comminuting  or  dividing  the  aliment,  and  mixing  it  with  the  secretions  of 
the  salivary  glands.  Both  of  these  processes  have  been  dwelt  upon  by 
authors,  as  of  high  moment  in  the  digestion  of  food,  especially  the  last 
mentioned.  By  some  it  has  been  considered  that  the  admixture  of  the 
saliva  is  a  vital  process  in  digestion.  Dr.  Parisf  speaks  of  the  food  being 
intimately  mixed  and  combined  during  mastication  "  with  a  chemical 
solvent,  which  prepares  it  for  the  process  it  has  shortly  to  undergo  in 
the  stomach."  And  again,  "  the  introduction  of  saliva  into  the  stomach 
is  obviously  essential  to  a  healthy  digestion."  "  Insalivation,  therefore, 
is  as  essential  as  mastication." 

A  late  American  writerj  considers  this,  if  possible,  of  still  higher  mo- 
ment ;  the  saliva  being,  if  we  can  get  at  the  true  intent  of  his  language 
(which  strikingly  requires  a  translation  into  the  vernacular),  the  principal 
agent  in  effecting  the  process  of  digestion.  "  There  is  every  probability," 
he  remarks,  "  that  no  other  gastric  juice  really  exists,  than  the  salivary 
fluids,  mixed  with  mucus,  follicular  secretions  and  the  exhaled  or  per- 
spired fiuids  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane."  His  ideas,  however, 
seem  to  be  merely  the  modified  views  of  the  French  physiologists  Ma- 
gendie  and  Montegre  on  this  topic. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  writers  consider  the  secretion  and  admixture 
of  the  saliva  as  performing  a  very  slight  and  unimportant  role  in  the 
function  of  digestion.  Fordyce  and  others  view  it  as  a  mere  simple  fluid, 
destitute  of  all  chemical  or  otherwise  energetic  properties,  designed  to 
lubricate  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  act  of  swallowing. 

Dr.  Beaumont  in  his  work  takes  the  same  view  of  insalivation,  regard- 
ing it  only  important  as  a  preliminary  to  digestion. 

However  this  may  be,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  saliva  is  to  lubricate  the  mass  of  food  for  deglutition,  and  to 
allow  the  tongue  and  muscles  of  the  mouth  to  fit  it  into  a  bolus  on  which 
the  process  of  comminution  can  better  be  effected,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  process  of  mastication  is  of  vastly  higher  importance  than  it  \s  practi- 
cally judged  io  he.  We  are  inclined  to  this  opinion,  which  is  common 
to  most  writers  on  digestion  and  dyspepsia,  from  various  considerations ; 
from  the  fact  that  most  dyspeptics  whom  we  have  known,  have  been 
conscious  of  having  suffered  from  this,  either  through  habit  or  from  im- 
perfection of  the  teeth  ; — that  every  individual  of  observation  must  have 
noticed  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  process  after  a  hurried  meal ;  and 

♦  Experimeatfi,  p.  64.        f  Treatise  on  Diet,  &c.  p.  36,  et  seq.        J  Dr.  8.  Jackson,  Op.  Citato. 
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lastly,  the  experiments  on  St.  Martin  have  the  greatest  interest,  in  de- 
monstrating the  necessity  of  perfect  comminution.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  1st  and  34th  Experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  work,  which 
seem  abundantly  to  prove  that  food  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  an 
undivided  state,  is  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  only  on  the  surface, 
becoming  converted  into  chyme  so  slowly  that  it  acts  like  an  irritating 
foreign  body  in  the  stomach.  The  analogy  before  alluded  to,  between 
the  gastric  fluid  and  a  chemical  solvent,  seems  still  more  exemplified  in 
this  process.  The  finer  the  comminution,  or  the  smaller  the  particles 
into  which  the  food  is  divided,  the  larger  surface  will  be  presented  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  tlie  sooner  the  union  or  solution  will  be  effected. 

Beside  the  importance  of  slow  and  perfect  mastication  of  the  aliment 
as  regards  its  comminution  and  admixture  with  the  saliva,  another  decid- 
ed benefit  results  from  it  in  the  comparatively  little  danger  of  eating  to 
excess.  Every  one  must,  or  may  be  conscious  of  this  in  his  personal 
experience ;  the  rationale  may  not  be  quite  so  obvious.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  no  gastric  juice  exists  in  the  stomach  in  its  empty  or  unirritated 
state,  and  this  fluid  is  poured  in  to  meet  and  as  it  were  neutralize  the  ali- 
nient,  perhaps  it  may  be  that  this  exact  point  of  neutralization  or  combi- 
nation is  thus  met  by  slow  additions,  whilst  it  would  be  exceeded  by 
hasty  supplies. 

The  difl^erence  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  Em'opeans 
as  to  this  item  of  domestic  habits,  has  perhaps  been  more  generally  re- 
marked upon  by  the  traveller,  than  almost  any  other  characteristic  of  pri- 
vate manners.  The  laborer  of  France,  or  Switzerland,  or  Italy  for  ex- 
ample, passes  an  hour  over  his  dinner  of  bread  and  grapes  and  weak  wine, 
interspersing  his  meagre  repast  with  lis;ht  and  cheerful  conversation,  pro- 
crastinating the  enjoyments  of  his  humble  and  often  inadequately  satisfy- 
ing meal  to  the  utmost  extent  possible.  The  Yankee  citizen,  on  the 
other  hand,  whatever  his  rank  or  employment,  encounters  his  dinner  as 
he  would  any  other  necessary  work  which  had  to  be  acomplished.  He 
seats  himself  with  a  sober  and  determined  resolution,  as  it  were  to  a  task, 
to  which  all  his  faculties  are  to  be  applied  till  it  is  completed,  which  pro- 
bably occupies  less  time  than  the  mere  preparation  of  a  salad  would  do 
the  southern  European.  The  comminution  of  the  food  will  of  course  be 
dependent  on  its  n)ode  of  preparation  and  the  integrity  of  the  dental  or- 
gans. And  as  it  is  a  fact  which  no  foreigner  fails  to  notice,  that  no  peo- 
ple are  so  unfortunate  as  to  the  possession  of  good  teeth,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans, we  feel  that  this  point  of  perfect  mastication  should  be  especially 
urged  in  a  treatise  addressed  to  the  New  Englander.  In  respect  to  the 
extent  of  this  evil  and  its  presumed  causes,  we  may  again  quote  from  the 
work  of  M.  Volney. 

"  Travellers  are  equally  agreed  on  the  frequency  of  defluxions  on  the 
gums,  rottenness  of  the  teeth  and  the  premature  loss  of  these  valuable 
instruments  of  mastication.  Of  a  hundred  persons  under  thirty,  it  niay 
be  affirtned  you  will  not  find  ten  entirely  unaffected  in  this  respect.  It 
is  particularly  lamentable  to  observe  almost  generally  that  handsome 
young  women,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  have  their  teeth  disfi- 
gured with  black  spots,  and  frequently  a  great  part  of  them  gone.    Opin- 
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ions  differ,  even  among  medical  men,  respecting  the  cause  of  a  complaint 
so  universal:  some  will  have  it  to  be  the  use  of  salt  meat,  which  is  in 
fact  universal  and  habitual ; — others  say  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
tea  and  the  abuse  of  sweet  things.  Dr.  Kalm,  the  Swedish  physician, 
by  comparing  the  regimens  of  various  nations  and  different  classes  of 
society,  appears  to  me  to  have  demonstrated  that  tea  does  not  injure  the 
teeth,  as  a  saccharine  liquor,  or  as  an  infusion  of  an  acrid  plant,  but  as  a 
too  hot  drink;  and  indeed  it  is  known  of  old  by  experience,  that  every 
kind  of  liquor  too  hot,  even  hot  soup,  occasions  a  painful  sensibility  of 
the  teeth,  which  manifests  Itself  if  they  subsequently  con)e  In  contact 
with  anything  cold.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  bad  teeth  are  an 
universal  complaint  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  for  in  all  cold  coun- 
tries, hot  liquors  Impart  an  agreeable  sensation  to  the  palate,  the  stomach 
and  the  whole  frame ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  cold  drinks  impart  an 
agreeable  sensation  In  hot  countries,  and  It  is  remarkable  that  In  these  the 
teeth  are  very  generally  sound  and  white,  as  we  see  among  the  INegroes, 
Arabs,  Hindoos,  he.  A  fact  observed  within  these  twenty  years,  in  the 
United  States,  tends  to  corroborate  this  theory.  Previous  to  that  time, 
a  savage  with  a  bad  state  of  teeth  was  never  seen,  and  the  food  of  the 
savages  is  commonly  cold.  A  few  individuals,  particularly  women,  of  the 
tribe  of  Oneidas,  Senecas  and  Tuscaroras,  who  live  within  the  precincts 
of  the  United  Slates,  having  adopted  the  use  of  tea,  their  teeth,  in  less 
than  three  years,  became,  like  those  of  the  whites,  disfigured  with  black 
spots  and  rotteimess.  Another  fact,  mentioned  by  the  circumnavigator 
Bonzainville.  is  perfectly  analogous  to  this.  He  says  that  the  wretched 
icthyophagl  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  Pesharays,  have  all  bad  teeth, 
and  he  adds  that  they  live  almost  entirely  on  shell  fish,  not  raw,  but 
roasted  and  eaten  burning  hot^ 

[To  be  continued.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — I  lake  ihe  liberty  lo  ofl'er  a  lew  remarks  on  ihe  case  reported  in 
the  lOlh  number  of  ihe  present  volume  of  yonr  J(>urnal,  eniiiled  ''  Rup- 
ture, 1  onvulsions  and  deaih."  Perhaps  ihe  true  chracler  of  that  case 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  one,  apparently  analo- 
gous, which  was  suhjecled  to  autopsia. 

Oh  the  7ih  of  July,  1834,  I  was  summoned  by  order  of  the  Coroner 
for  the  Dlslrln  of  Monirpal,  to  be  |)resent  at  an  Inquest  to  be  held  on  the 

body  of  a  Mrs.  Place,  of  Bolton,   who  died  suddenly  In  the  eij:hih 

nionih  of  utero-geslatlon,  and  was  interred  jiboul  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding January.  Suspicion  of  poison,  at  first  silighl  and  unfounded,  had 
obtained  so  general  crederwe  as  to  demand  legal  Invesllgatlon.  Having 
previously  given  an  opinion  that  deromposiiion  had  not  gone  so  far  as 
to  render  an  investigation  impracticable,  I  proceeded  to  an  examination 
of  the  body,  assisted  by  Drs.  Foord  and  Barnard.  The  following  is  the 
result,  as  reported  in  one  of  our  Colonial  papers. 

'*  There  was  a  considerable  degree  of  putrefaction  about  the  face — the 
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brain  imich  soflenerl  from  lliis  rmise,  \n\\  ciitiie  in  form — tlie  rnembranes 
bill  lillle  aflecied.  On  ilie  U^fl  sid(?  of  llie  I. rain,  in  the  middi*.'  lobe,  im- 
mediately under  ifie  dnui  inaicr,  wn^  found  a  consideriible  quamiiy  of 
effused  blood,  vvbi<  b  vvfis  l)ul  bllle  (  luui-^ed  in  ils  appHaninre.  Tbal 
portion  of  ibe  dura  maier  in  (  onuu  I  will)  it,  presented  di^lin(•l  traces  of 
inflannnalion  ;  a  poriion  of  ii  was  (bssected  out  and  wasbed,  uben  maiks 
of  n»u(b  vascular  eni;orgeni(^nt  were  very  evid(^nt  ;  it  was  con!|iared  wiib 
several  otber  portions  v\bicb  were  taken  out  and  wasbed,  but  in  none  of 
wbi(  b  was  tbere  any  appearance  of  inflammation — liieir  texture  was  but 
little  aflecied.  Tbere  was  also  ec(  bymosis  in  ibat  p:.rt  exterior  lo  ibe 
cranium,  wbif  b  corresponded  to  tbe  eflused  blood.  'I'lie  inie^uiiients  of 
tbe  viscera  ol"  ibe  abdomen  were  eniire,  and  but  little  (  baniied  in  appear- 
ance ;  tbe  sloma(  b  was  bealtby,  no  traces  of  inflammatitui  or  disease 
were  apparent  ;  tbe  mucous  surface  was  a  little  sofiened  by  de(  omposi- 
lion.  'I'be  (  ontents  were  taken  out  of  tbe  stomacb,  wbi(  b  was  iborougb- 
ly  wasbed,  and  tbe  vvbole  put  into  a  glass  bottle  and  larefully  sealed,  in 
order  that  it  miglu  be  preserved  to  be  tested  with  chemical  reagents  if 
necessary.  " 

Tbe  jury  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  medical  men  further  in  rela- 
tion to  tbe  case.  "  Dr.  Foord  stated  that  be  was  called  to  the  deceas- 
ed in  her  last  sickness,  but  only  arrived  about  fise  minutes  after  her  death. 
He  questioned  the  attendants  about  her  symptoms,  who  stated  that  she 
bad  complained  of  nausea  anrl  [)ain  at  tbe  stomach,  and  pain  in  tbe 
bead — that  she  bad  a  succession  of  fits  (convulsions)  with  increasing 
stupor,  coma  and  stertorous  breathing,  till  her  death — that  she  bad  taken 
nothing  but  some  infusion  of  thorcxighwort,  and  similar  herbs — that  he  pro- 
nounced the  case  apoplexy  at  the  time,  and  tbe  appearance  on  dissection 
confirmed  that  opinion.  His  account  of  her  last  sickness  was  corrobo- 
rated by  tbe  evidence  of  the  nurse."  It  was  further  stated  by  tbe  nurse 
and  friends  that  she  bad  for  some  time  been  subject  to  severe  aita«  ks  of 
pain  at  llie  stomacb  and  bead,  for  vvbic  h  site  bad  not  been  subjected  to 
any  medical  treatment — that  she  bad  usually  enjoyed  good  health,  and 
liad  been  the  mother  of  several  children. 

*'  Dr.  Colby  stated  that  be  considered  ibe  efl^usion  of  blood  on  tbe 
brain  to  indicate  apoplexy — that  frou)  the  account  of  tbe  .symptoms,  be 
should  suppose  it  lo  be  what  is  termed  nervous  apoplexy,  in  which  tbere 
is  often  a  succession  of  fits  (convulsions) — that  tbere  was  nothing  in  the 
appearance  of  tbe  sloma(  h  tbal  presented  any  marks  of  poisoning,  and 
that  the  syrnptoms  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Foord  did  not  resemble  in  any 
wise  tbose  that  were  conseqtient  upon  poisoning  with  either  vegetable  or 
mineral  substances.  " 

'*  Dr.  Barnard  stated  that  he  considered  the  cause  of  her  death  to  be 
the  efl"usion  of  blood  on  tbe  brain — that  an  effusion  to  that  extent  would 
cause  death  in  a  short  time.  He  did  not  think  it  could  be  from  any  poi- 
son taken  into  ibe  stocnacb,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  all  tbose  signs 
that  usually  attended  death  from  poisoning  ;  such  as  redness,  inflamma- 
tion, corrosion,  separation  of  the  coats  of  tbe  stomach,  dark  livi«J  spots  and 
sphacelus — that  the  state  of  the  deceased  (being  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy) would  tend  to  bring  on  effusions  of  the  brain,  if  she  was  constitu- 
lionally  predisposed  to  them.     The  testimony  being  so  strong  in  support 
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of  iKe  fact  that  the  dereasec!  came  to  lier  deaib  by  ihe  dispensation  of 
Providence,  from  natural  causeo — aniJ  there  being  nothing  broiighl  for- 
ward thai  tended  in  the  least  degree  to  rriminale  any  person — ihe  jury 
were  nnanimoiis  in  their  opinion,  and  brongfu  in  a  corresponding  verdict." 

The    analogy    between    the    above   case   and    that  of  Mrs.  B of 

Wrenlhan),  will  readily  be  recognized — ibey  were  both,  evidently,  cases 
of  atonic  or  nervous  apo[)lexy.  Dr.  Good  has  discarded  Slertor  as  an 
essential  diagnostic  symptoiri  of  apoplexy,  ahhongh  he  considers  it  inva- 
riably present  in  the  entonic  variety.  The  breathing  in  atonic  apoplexy 
is  laborious,  bin  not  in  every  case  slerlorons.  The  diagnostic  marks  of 
ibis  variety,  according  to  Dr.  Good,  are  a  "  feeble  poise  and  pale  coiiti- 
tenance.  "  A  "  feeble  pulse"  ought  not  to  be  considered  any  more  an 
essential  diagnostic  of  this  variety  than  stertor.  The  strength  and  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  depend  on  the  stale  of  the  general  system,  as  well 
as  on  the  degree  of  cerebral  pressure.  Two  cases  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  0(tcur  without  presentins;  varieties  in  the  pulse  and  respiration  — 
hence  the  variations  in  the  pulse,  as  well  as  in  the  breathing,  can  in  no 
wise  alter  the  essential  character  of  the  complaint.  The  prominent  and 
essential  characteristic  difference  in  the  two  varieties  should  at  all  times 
be  kept  in  view.  The  entoriic;  variety  is  the  result  of  ''  plethora,  cor- 
pulency, grossness  of  habit,  shortness  of  the  neck,  "  and  we  may  add  of 
universal  vascidar  oppression.  The  atonic  variety,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  the  ''  result  of  vascular  debility  than  of  vascular  surcharge,  "  or  ra- 
ther it  is  more  immediat<^ly  dependent  on  a  morbidly  irritable  state  of  the 
general  system.  Its  excilitjg  cause  is  local  irritation  in  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  system,  producing  sudden  and  violent  excitation  of  the  arterial 
system,  with  an  afflux  of  blood  ''  to  the  head  beyond  what  the  vascular 
walls  are  capable  of  sustaining."  A  highly  susceptible  state  of  the  nervous 
systeui,  together  with  a  disposition  to  cerebral  congestion,  are  prerequi- 
site to  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of  apoplexy.  Tliis  pathological  pre- 
disposition may  exist  in  an  apparently  good  slate  of  health,  as  well  as  in  a 
stale  of  extreme  exhaustion  from  previous  disease.  During  an  attack  this 
increase  of  susceptibility  manifests  itself  in  an  irregular  excitation  of  the 
motory  power,  and  spasm  may  therefore  be  as  essentially  diagnostic  of  this 

variety  of  apoplexy  as  stertor  is  of  the  enionic.    In  the  case  of  Mrs.  B , 

of  Wrentbam,  the  full,  bard  pulse,  and  the  discbarge  of  blood  from  ihe 
mouth  and  nose  (probably  from  the  surcharged  vessels  of  the  posterior 
nares),  indicaied  an  appr()xiu)aiion  to  enionic  apoplexy,  while  the  pale- 
ness of  the  countenance,  the  spasms  and  the  general  convulsions,  with 
the  peculiar  circumsiances  of  the  patient,  sufBciently  stamp  its  character. 

Stanstead,  L.  C.  ^^ov.  18,  1835.  M.  F.  Colby. 


IMPERFORATION    OF    THE    RECTUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surreal  Journal. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  translated  the  following  article  from  the  Revue  Me- 
dicale.     If  you  should  consider  it  worth  inserting  in  your  useful  Journal, 
it  is  at  your  service.  Benj.  B.  Appleton,  Jr. 

Boston  J  December  y  1835. 
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M.  Forget  relates  that  having  been  called  lately  to  a  child  affected 
with  I m perforation  of  the  Rectum,  he,  as  well  as  the  family  physician, 
found  this  intestine  obliterated  about  the  distance  of  ten  lines  (an  inch) 
from  the  anal  orifice.  The  obstacle  offered  itself  to  the  finger  under  the 
form  of  a  resisting  cul-dt-sac,  gathered  at  its  farther  extremity,  as  if  in 
consequence  of  a  ligature,  or  an  interruption  of  the  intestine.  The  cries 
of  the  child,  and  the  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  did  not  give  to  the  finger 
any  sensation  of  fluctuation. 

M.  Forget  considered  it  as  a  serious  case  ;  but  as,  notwithstanding  the 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  nausea,  &ic.  the  state  of  the  child  was  not  imme- 
diately alarming,  he  advised  the  parents  to  carry  him  to  M.  Roux,  who 
would  decide  upon  the  kind  of  operation  necessary  to  be  performed,  not 
wishing  himself  to  make  immediately  a  puncture  through  an  obstacle,  of 
which  nothing  indicated  the  limits.  Tlie  parents,  frightened  at  the  idea 
of  an  operation,  were  unwilling  to  show  the  child  to  any  one,  even  to 
the  family  physician,  who  wished  to  observe  the  state  of  the  obstacle. 
About  ten  days  after,  another  physician  having  requested  to  see  the  child, 
discovered  in  the  anus  ^fluctuating  tumor,  which  he  opened  with  a  lancet 
and  thus  saved  the  child. 

This  case  is  remarkable,  first,  as  it  shows  that  a  child  can  live  from 
ten  to  twelve  days  with  an  obstruction  on  tlie  rectum.  Secondly,  that 
we  should  not  decide,  at  first  sight,  on  the  nature  of  an  obstacle ;  an  ope- 
ration often  being  practicable  in  the  progress  of  a  disease,  which  in  its 
commencement  would  be  pronounced  rash. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL 


BOSTON,     DECEMBER    9,     18  8  5. 


DENTAL    CHARGES. 

A  GENTLEMAN  Inquired  of  us,  the  otiier  day,  whether  there  would  be  any 
serious  objection  to  publishing  in  this  Journal  a  candidly  written  protest 
against  the  present  Boston  tariff'  of  dental  charges,  which  he  considers 
enormously  high.  For  example,  the  simple  operation  of  filling  a  tooth 
costs  three  dollars  ;  and  for  the  insertion  of  a  tooth,  the  price,  though  not 
perhaps  always  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  an  individual's  nieans,  really 
makes  a  frightful  inroad  upon  a  pocket-book.  On  revolving  tlie  sul)jpct 
over  in  our  minds,  we  came  to  a  hasty  conclusion  that  there  were  reason- 
able grounds  for  complaint.  After-refiection,  however,  has  entirely 
changed  our  first  impressions,  and  we  hereby  confess  ourselves  the 
staunch  and  uncompromising  advocates  for  the  preserit  charges.  It  is 
the  only  possible  way  in  which  the  surgeon-dentist  can  be  professionally 
sustained  in  any  well-regulated  conununity  ;  and  instead,  theretbre,  of 
diminishing  the  fees  of  the  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  operative 
dentists,  we  would  lend  a  helping  hand  to  n»aintain  them.  If  the  public 
would  be  well  and  faithfully  served  by  dentists  of  education  and  scientific 
attainments,  that  public  is  under  obligation  to  contribute  towards  their 
support  and  their  respectability, — for  their  usefulness,  and  indeed  influ- 
ence, will  always  depend  upon  the  kind  of  patronage  they  receive. 
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We  are  most  heartily  sick  of  all  sorts  of  quackery,  which  unfortunately 
abounds  as  much  under  the  imposinjj  tille  of  sur(::con-deHtist,  as  under 
that  of  any  other  lil»eral  profession  in  the  land.  They  prowl  over  tlie 
country  like  beasts  of  prey  in  search  of  vi(ttiiiis,  practising  impositions  of 
the  grossest  kind,  for  which  they  jiie  |)aid  vastly  more  liiterally  than  our 
resident  city  dentists,  wim  are  trained  by  the  study  of  anatoniy  to  a  per- 
fect knowledije  of  the  structure  of  the  parts  involved  in  their  operations, 
and  skilful  in  all  the  (nanual  performances  in  which  the  use  ot  an  instru- 
ment is  ever  necessary. 

It  is  said  that  the   dentists  live  in  a  style  of  affluence  beyond  their  de- 
serts, and  that  they  actually    accumulate    property  both  faster   and  easier 
than  the  physicians.     The  latter,  it  is  thought,  are  obliged  to  be  the  hum- 
ble servants  of  the  poorest   claimants  upon  their  services,  night  and  day, 
whether  compensated  for  their  labors  or  not  ; — whereas  the  dentifsts  have 
an  apt  eye  to  their  customers,  never  looking  into  the  regions  of  their  vo- 
cation without  being  certain  of  a  fee.     Admitting  this  heinous  charge  to 
be  absolutely  true,  we  are  delighted  with  the    ir>tp||igence    that  they  have 
discovered  any  mode  oT  getting  all  they  earn.      Far    from   being    envious 
of  their  success  in  this  particular,  we  hope  it  will   continue — humbly  im- 
ploring their  sympathies  for  ourselves  of  the  losing  fraternity.      They  are 
compelled  to  inhale    breaths   infinitely  more  tt^tid  than  the  mephitic  exha- 
lations of  the    Pontine   marshes,   certainly  unpleasant   and    assuredly  de- 
structive to  health.      But  no  further  vindication  of  their   rights  and  privi- 
leges is  demanded   at  our   hands.      They  have  our   cordial  good  wishes, 
being  ftilly  persuaded  that  they  receive  no  more  for  their  services  than  is 
required  to  meet  the  expenses  ol' living  in  proper  situations,  to  accommo- 
date the   wishes  of  all    good    citizens.      Taking  it  all   in    all,  they  are  not 
paid  any  more  generously  than  the  professions  of  law,  physic  or  divinity. 
Our   motto   is — Live   and  let  live. — Still,  the    prospective   communication 
alluded  to  in    the   comn)encement  of  these   remarks    would   be  cheerlully 
inserted,  because  the  source    from   whence  it  would   emanate  forbids  the 
idea  of  anythitjg    personal  or  abusive  :  —  it    would  aim  to  be  a  candid  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  upon  which  dental  charges  are  predicated. 


AUSCULTATIOiN    OF     THE    BLADDER. 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  dreadful  mistakes  have  been  made  by  sur- 
geons of  renown,  owing  to  a  misconcepticm  of  the  true  character  of  a  dis- 
ease, for  which  the  proposed  remedy  was  an  operation.  Dupuvfren  once 
cut  a  patient  for  stone,  and  ascertained,  at  a  moment  too  late,  that  there 
was  none  in  the  bladder.  Any  other  man  might  have  been  Lynched  by 
an  enraged  multitude,  under  similar  circumstances.  However,  he  was 
always  fortunate  in  sustaining  hirnself  against  every  opposition,  as  well  as 
against  the  troubles  that  sometitnes  grow  out  of  mere  carelessness,  by  the 
transcendant  force  of  an  indoniitable  spirit.  Recently,  it  has  l)een  pretty 
well  ascertained  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  bladder  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  stethoscope,  which  will  prove  of  immense  consequence, 
particularly  after  lithotripsy,  when  bits  and  fragments  of  stone  n»ay  some- 
times be  left,  thong*-,  the  surge«»n  may  suppose  that  the  wh<de  have  been 
removed.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  use  of  the  stethoscope  should  not 
become  an  important  au.xiliary  in  forming  a  decision,  involving,  perhaps, 
the  future  comfort,  health,  and  longevity  of  a  patient.  It  would  be  grati- 
fying to  hear  that  practitioners  are  turning  their  attention  to  this  subject. 
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and  acquiring  a  tact  in  discriminating  the  condition  of  the  organ  in  all 
the  gradations  of  calculi,  t'rom  the  simple  depositions  of  concrete  parti- 
cles, to  the  perfect  stone. 


INFLUENCES    OF    RELIGION    ON    HEALTH. 

In  giving  the  first  notice  of  Dr.  Brigham's  essay,  with  the  ahove  title, 
some  weeks  since,  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  further  examination  of  its 
merits  as  a  medical  hook,  aside  from  its  radicalism  and  decidedly  perni- 
cious tendency,  carrying  as  it  does  hoth  spleen  and  spite  in  a  gauze 
wrapper  of  infidel  philosophy.  A  re-examination,  with  reference  to  this 
ohject,  has  been  completed,  and  we  are  reluctantly  constrained  to  say, 
that,  to  our  individual  apprehension,  the  volume  has  not  a  single  redeem- 
ing quality  on  the  score  of  its  medical  character.  We  certairdy  feel  no 
personal  hostility  towards  tiie  author,  as  a  man  or  a  physician  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  freely  acknowledge  that  he  possesses  qualifications  for  in- 
structing and  benefiting  mankind,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  human 
happiness  ; — but  when  he  perverts  the  faculties  his  Creator  has  blessed 
him  with,  and  opens  the  vials  of  his  wrath  against  the  character  and  ob- 
jects of  institutions  which  Christianity,  has  made  sacred,  he  cannot  e.scape 
the  severe  censures  of  those  who  reverence  the  laws  of  God.  Whoever 
encourages  the  bad  propensities  of  our  nature,  by  representing  the  sacred 
ordinances  of  religion,  as  practised  by  any  denomination  of  christians,  to 
be  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  below  the  dignity  of  rational,  intelligent  beings, 
deserves  the  pointed  rebuke  of  the  whole  conmiunity.  The  philosophy 
of  medicine  requires  no  intermeddling  with  the  laws  of  the  church  —  no 
interference  with  the  department  of  practical  theology,  nor  should  it  pre- 
sume to  contradict  what  it  was  never  designed  to  embrace  or  to  under- 
stand. Finally,  having  expressed,  in  the  most  unreserved  nianner,  our 
opinion  that  the  aforesaid  essay  is  neither  new  nor  useful — that  it  exhibits 
neither  wisdom  nor  discreetness,  originality  or  genius,  its  repose  in  the 
accumulating  dust  of  future  time  will  not  in  all  probability  be  ajjain  dis- 
turbed by  the  searching  operations  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


Diseases  of  the  Chest. — A  new  work  was  to  appear  in  Philadelphia,  last 
week,  on  the  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  based  upon  the 
comparison  of  the  Physical  ai.d  General  Signs.  By  W.  W.  Gerhard, 
M.D.  physician  to  the  Blackley  Hospital — lecturer  in  the  Philadelfihia 
Medical  Association,  &c.  &c.  A  few  copies  sent  to  this  rrjarket,  not  for- 
getting the  one  due  this  office,  would  doubtless  oblige  the  profession  at 
the  North. 

BeWs  Analomy. — A  new  edition  of  this  very  excellent  work,  by  Charles 
and  John  Bell,  has  just  appeared  in  England,  revised  by  Sir  Charles.  It 
should  be  immediately  put  to  press  in  this  country. 


Madame  Boivin. — This  lady  is  well  known  to  all  medical  gentlemen 
who  have  visited  Paris  within  the  last  dozen  years.  To  jierpttuate  her 
fame,  she  has  written  a  valuable  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages — which  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
half  spoiled  by  the  translator's  notes,  as  most   similar   works   are  by  this 
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bulk-increasing  process.  She  was  the  successor  as  a  public  teacher  to 
Madame  La  Chaj)elle,  very  eminent  in  her  day.  What  would  he  thought 
of  it  here,  were  an  accomplished  lady  to  be  giving  daily  lectures  on  mid- 
wifery in  a  medical  college,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  medical  students  ? 
JNo  wonder  she  always  had  the  largest  class  of  any  savan  in  the  metropolis. 


*/2  valuable  Translalion. — Anatomical,  Pathological  and  Therapeutic 
Researches  upon  the  disease  known  under  the  names  of  Gastro  Enterite, 
Putrid  Adynamic  Ataxic,  Typhoid  Fever,  Stc.  &,c.  ;  compared  with  the 
most  common  acute  diseases.  By  Charles  A.  Louis,  Doctor  of  Medicine 
of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  &.c.  Sec.  "  Je  sais  que  la  verite  est  dans  les 
cheres,  et  non  dans  rnon  esprit  qui  les  juge,  et  que  moins  que  je  mets  du 
mien  dans  les  jugemens  que  j'en  porte,  plus  je  sur  d'approcher  dela 
rente. — Emiky  Translated  by  Henry  J.  Bowditch,  ]\LD.  Member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  Medical  Ob- 
servation at  Paris.  The  above  work  will  be  on  sale  very  soon  at  the 
principal  bookstores  of  Boston  and  other  cities. 


University  of  Punnsylvania. — Dr.  Hugh  L.  Hodge  was  recently  elected 
professor  of  Midwifery  and  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  ia 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  place  of  Dr.  Devvees,  who  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

To  CoRRESPO.N'DENTs. — H.'s  remarks  came  too  late  for  this  week. 

Died — In  Washington,  N.  C.Jonathan  Otis  Freeman,  M.D.  aged  64,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts. — At  Princeton,  N.  J.  on  the  1st  inst.,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Howell, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  college  in  that  place. — At  Norwich,  Ct  Dr.  Dwight 
Ripley,  aged  71  years. — At  Baltimore,  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Lawyer,  aged  39. 


Wiiole  number  of  deatli^  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Dec.  5,  43.     Males,  17 — Female.*!,  2fi. 

Of  measles,  14— nervous  headache,  I— scarlet  fever,  "2— inHammation  on  the  Junes,  1 — hooping 
coujih,  3— consunijiiKin,  2— croup,  3 — infantile,  2— hitrn,  I— canker,  1  — lunj;  fever,  3— intemperan.  e, 
1— typhous  fever,  2— scald,  1— inHamination  of  the  bowels,  1 — old  age,  1— tliioat  distemper,  1 — 
teething,  1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A    STAND    FOR   A    PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHYSICIAN  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  a  pleasantly  situated,  small,  Hoiirishin?  villasre,  about  25  miles 
from  Portland,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  stand.  Being  a  very  elisiible  stand,  and  nlfording  abundant 
practice,  it  olf^rs  a  gii(>d  opportunity  for  a  physician  to  establish  himself.  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  ;  if  by  mail,  postpaid.  Sepl  23— 3m 

VACCINE     VIRUS. 

Physiciws  in  anv  part  of  the  United  Statiis  miy  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  virus,  by 
addre-isiiin  tliK  editor  of  iho  Boston  .Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — inclosinir  cinr  dollar.  Letters  must 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Oifice.  The  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  by  the 
first  mail,  ualoss  some  otiier  mode  (tf  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  charged  (piills,  an  ample  quan- 
tity for  mnetins;  any  smlilen  e  nergency,  and  certainly  sulficient  to  propajjate  a  supply  from,  will  be 
siH^urcly  packi'd  in  a  letter.  The  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  faithfully 
supply  that  which  is  jxisitively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  furnished  on  applicatiui 
at  the  .Medical  Journal  office. 

THI]  nOSTOV  Mrj)l('\L  \\l)  smir.iCAl,  JOITRN'AL  is  published  every  Wpdnesriny.  by  n. 
CL  VPP,  Jl{.  It  IHI  .Vashington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whoinall  cj^mniuniralion!*  nuiFt 
bea.|flreHsed,;>(/»A -/jfliV/.  J.  V.C.  SMITH,  .M.H.  Editor,  ll  isalso  published  in  .M<.iithl>  rarls.  on  the 
1st  of  every  month,  each  Part  coiilaining  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  precdinp  month,  siitrheri  in  a 
cover.— Price  $3,00  a  year  in  advance,  §3,50  after  threo  nionilis,  and  $4,00  if  not  paid  within  the 
year.— Every  seventh  copy  ,^ati«.— Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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THE    RESPIRATORY    APPARATUS    IN    OLD    PERSONS. 

Thorax. — The  ihorax  in  aged  females  presents  two  states,  very  diffe- 
rent IVotn  one  another,  vvhicl)  deserve  to  be  examined. 

The  first  is  a  rase  of  exception,  and  found  in  aged  females  who  con- 
serve a  considerable  share  of  the  freshness  of  youth  ;  tiie  mammae  are 
voluminous  and  siill  consistent  ;  the  whole  thorax  is  covered  wiih  a  layer 
of  fat  ;  the  muscles  are  well-colored,  and  the  costal  cartilages  retain  iheir 
suppleness.  However,  the  ensemble  of  the  thorax  has  undergone  a  pe- 
culiar change  belonging  to  old  age  ;  the  superior  part  is  flattened  laterally 
in  such  a  way  that  the  anlero-posterior  diameter  is  considerably  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  transverse  one.  This  change  is  commonly  accom- 
panied by  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  thorax  towards  the  inferior  part, 
vvhi(  h  ihen  represents  a  pyran)id  with  a  large  base,  whose  apex  has  been 
somewhat  shortened. 

The  second  type  is  much  more  frequent.  Here  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  is  recnarkably  modified,  and  the  lateral  flattening  above  noticed 
may  be  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  in  some  cases  it  produces  an  an- 
gular form  of  the  thorax,  exactly  like  that  seen  in  rachitic  [)ersons.  This 
disposition  of  the  chest  is  iniportant  to  study,  for  it  brings  with  it  several 
changes  in  the  relation  and  conformation  of  ihe  subjacent  viscera,  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  noticed  by  writers.  Thus  the  liver  is  considerably  pushed 
down  from  its  natural  position,  and  frequently  bears  the  marks  of  pressure 
exercised  on  it  by  a  narrowing  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  thorax,  in 
females  v\'ho  have  worn  stays.  In  these  cases  also,  the  right  lung  is 
elongated,  and  follows  the  displacement  of  the  liver  into  the  abdominal 
caviiy.  The  sternum  is,  as  we  meniioned,  always  carried  forwards,  but 
the  xyphoid  cartilage  is  pushed  backwards,  and  even  sometimes  com- 
pletely concealed  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  last  true  ribs.  The  longi- 
tudinal diameter  of  the  ihorax  also  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  in  old 
persons.  This  circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  all  writers.  Some- 
times the  intervertebral  cartilages  disappear  completely.  Fischer  relates 
one  case  of  a  man  aged  100,  in  whom  nine  vertebrae  were  reduced  to  one 
solid  piece,  and  Boerhaave  met  a  similar  alteration  afl^ecting  the  whole 
spine. 

The  vertebral  column  however  is  not  only  shortened,  but  becomes 
flexed  forwards,  and  that  often  in  a  permanent  manner.  In  consequence 
of  the  weakness  of  the  dorsal  mnsdes,  the  pressme  is  most  felt  anteriorly, 
and  here  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  most  intimately  united.  This 
inflexion  usually  occupies  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae,  and 
is  often  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  in  some  of  the  old  vvometi  at 
19 
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Salpetriere  it  is  so  marked,  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the  scapula  be- 
comes superior,  and  the  cervicril  region  [nakes  nearly  a  riiiht  angle  uiih 
the  dorsal.  The  chanties  just  pointed  out  in  the  external  form  of  the 
thorax,  must  necessarily  occasion  coi  responding  alterations  in  the  viscera 
contained  within  its  cavity,  or  connected  with  ii.  The  diaphragm  is 
thrown  into  folds,  wliich  in  some  cases  leave  their  mark  on  the  liver,  and 
this  viscus  is  pushed  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  al)domen  several  inches 
below  its  natural  level  ;  the  tissue  of  the  ribs  themselves  is  much  rarefied, 
but  (contrary  to  the  assertion  of  authors)  in  a  very  few  cases  only  do  we 
find  an  osseous  incrustation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ribs.  The  coslo-ver- 
tebral  cartilages  generally  conserve  their  mobility  to  the  most  advanced 
period  of  life. 

Lungs. — Before  we  pass  to  the  pathological  examination  of  an  organ, 
we  should  possess  correct  notions  of  its  structure  at  the  period  to  which 
our  examination  is  limited,  for  the  former  cannot  fail  to  receive  special 
characters  from  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  of  great  importance  to  study  the 
structure  and  peculiarities  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  in  old  persons.  With 
respect  to  their  external  configuration  and  appearance,  the  lungs  of  old 
persons  may  be  ranged  under  three  classes. 

In  the  first,  the  lungs  preserve  nearly  their  normal  aspect,  and  differ 
very  little  from  those  of  the  adult  ;  however,  in  all  cases  where  the  chest 
presented  a  lateral  flattening  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  authors 
found  a  peculiar  disposition  of  the  interlobular  fissure.  This  becomes 
vertical,  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  lobes  of  the  left  lung  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  one  directly  forwards,  the  other  backwards  ;  while  in  the 
right  lung,  the  middle  lobe,  directed  downwards,  is  surmounted  by  the 
inferior  lobe,  which  in  some  cases  even  constitutes  the  posterior  quarter, 
or  those  of  the  summit  of  the  organ.  Hence  a  pneumony  of  the  summit 
may  occupy  the  inferior  lobe,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  see. 

In  the  second  class,  the  peculiarity  consists  in  the  smallness  of  the 
lungs.  Tlie  organ  is  light,  and  little  susce[)iible  of  being  inflated  by  the 
greatest  force.  They  are  constantly  bathed  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  by 
a  limpid  serosity  ;  when  compressed,  their  crej)ilation  is  more  diffuse 
than  in  the  lung  of  the  adult. 

In  the  third  class  the  lungs  present  a  mass  unequally  thrown  up  into 
eminences,  and  are  bathed  in  a  n)uch  greater  quantity  of  fluid  ;  they  are 
flaccid,  livid,  and  have  aliogelhrr  lost  their  conical  foru).  The  division 
of  the  lobes  is  not  less  remarkable;  the  latter  are  merely  united  by  a  flat, 
thin  pedicle,  which  leaves  them  as  it  were  floating  in  the  thorax  ;  they 
are  extremely  light,  and  give  a  tnost  peculiar  sensation  to  the  lovich  ;  the 
heart  is  smaller,  and  often  in  a  stale  of  complete  anemia  ;  the  thorax  is 
excessively  emaciated. 

Intimate  Structure. — M.  Ma2:endie,  who  has  made  some  interesting 
researches  on  the  structure  of  the  lungs  in  old  |)eople,  lays  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  rule,  that  the  air-cells  are  increased  in  magnitude,  giving  rise 
to  a  considerable  diminution  of  their  specific  gravity.  However,  the 
exaggeration  of  the  cellular  structure  is  only  perfectly  seen  in  those  per- 
sons who  present  the  traces  of  old  age  in  a  very  high  degree.  The 
lungs  of  aged  persons  were  examined  by  «)ur  authnr.s  nearly  in  the  same 
iDann^r  as   by  M.  Magendie,  but  ihey  had  no  recourse  lo  insufflation. 
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They  arrange  llie  lungs,  considered  as  to  structure,  under  the  three  classes 
above  enumerated,  viz. 

1st.  Case.  ''  Lungs  voluminous,  filling  a  thorax  well  developed,  and 
whose  soft  parts  are  still  free  from  emaciation,  or  even  fat."  A  thin  cut 
of  lliis  lung  dried,  gives  a  number  of  holes  perfectly  round,  crowded 
together  like  the  meshes  of  lace,  and  |)resenting  a  diameter  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  line.  The  cells  are  here  perfectly  regular,  and  everywhere 
independent. 

2d  Class.  "  Lungs  of  regular  form,  but  small,  bathed  in  serosity  ;  tho- 
rax contracted  ;  soft  pans  emaciated."  A  thin  cut  of  this  hjng  dried, 
shows  a  texture  souiewhat  similar,  but  differing  in  many  respects.  The 
cells  are  no  longer  round  but  elliptical,  and  the  vascular  apparatus  is  less 
numerous  ;  the  cells,  however,  are  still  limited  by  a  regular  circumference, 
and  are  independent. 

3rd  Class.  ''  Irregular  form  of  lung,  which  is  withered-looking,  and 
applied  to  the  vertebral  column  :  the  thorax  is  contracted,  and  reduced 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  emaciation."  Here  the  pulmonary  vesicles  do 
not  present  any  distinct  form  ;  the  parenchyma  is  converted  into  a  sort 
of  spongy  mass  ;  the  microscope  distinguishes  a  few  vascular  branches, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  lobular  sub-division.  This  latter  condition  of 
the  lung,  which  is  always  found  in  persons  presenting  the  characters  of 
old  age  in  a  well-marked  form,  is  a  species  of  natural  emphysema  which 
is  well  worthy  of  attention,  but  it  is  necessary  not  to  confound  it  with 
morbid  lesions,  properly  so  called. 

If  we  compare  the  relative  sizes  of  the  pulmonary  cellules  in  the  infant, 
the  adult,  and  the  aged  person,  we  shall  find  a  remarkable  progression  as 
we  approach  senility.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  author,  in  frequent 
experiments.  Thus  the  dried  cells  of  the  infant  lung  are  only  a  twelfth 
of  a  line  in  diameter  ;  those  of  the  adult  about  one-eighth  or  one-sixth  ; 
finally,  the  diameter  of  the  air-cell  in  the  aged,  presents  a  diameter  of 
one-fourth  of  a  line.  Hence  the  law  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Magendie, 
that  the  j)ulmonary  tissue  becomes  rarefied  directly  in  proportion  to 
age. — Researches  at  Salpetriere^  by  MM.  Howmann  and  Dccambre. 


CASE  OF  TUMOR  IN  THE  CHEST. 

BY    LEWIS    A.    HALL,    M.D.    OF    NEWARK,    NEW    JERSEY. 

May  12ih,  1827,  I  was  called  to  see  Clinus  Freeman,  aged  40  years  ; 
by  occupation  an  oysterman.  He  had  been  ill  for  many  weeks,  and  on 
examination  the  following  symptoms  were  manifest — emaciation,  extreme 
pain  on  pressine  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm — great  del)ilityi  prostra- 
tion, and  difficult  respiration.  Tongue  red  at  the  edges,  moist,  with  its 
pa[)illae  erect  in  the  centre.  No  pain  in  the  head,  but  at  times  complains 
of  dizziness,  with  cramps  in  the  arms,  feet  and  legs  ;  pulse  120,  full  and 
quick,  but  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  interniitting,  slow,  and  weak,  be- 
coming in  a  few  minutes  again  fidl,  with  a  Hush  on  the  check,  and  when 
the  face  was  flushed  the  breathing  was  most  difficult.  When  the  pulse 
was  weakest,  the  greater  was  the  pain  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm. 
Bilious  and  dark-colored  discharges  from  the  bowels,  which  we  learned 
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from  the   attending   physicians  were  alternately  constipated  and  relaxed 
through  the  whole  of  his  illness. 

He  was  ordered  sal.  soda  and  senna  in  sufficient  quantity  to  niove  his 
bowels  ;  afier  which  let  him  lake  1  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine  every 
hour,  in  a  spoonful  of  wine  whey,  and  give  him  hrandy  toddy,  warm,  for 
bis  drink.  Cathartics  operated  well  ;  but  he  gradually  sunk,  and  died  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  13ih.  On  the  14ih,  SO  hours 
aher  death,  I  was  called  on  to  examine  the  body  post-morlem.,  \i\  presence 
of  Drs.  Andrews  and  Son,  Freeman  and  Skilman,  when  the  following 
were  the  appeaiances  presented.  On  raising  the  sternum,  we  found  it 
adhering  fiimly  to  the  mediastinum  by  a  prelernaKn-al  enlargement,  so  as 
to  require  the  use  of  the  scalj)el,  to  detach  it  its  whole  length.  At  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  sternum,  the  tumor  was  small,  compared  with 
its  magnitude  at  its  termination — for  as  we  approached  the  pericardium, 
the  morbid  appearances  increased  ;  the  morbid  mass  was  of  a  pyraujidal 
shape,  with  its  base  resting  on  the  pericardium,  and  its  lop  running  a 
small  space  above  the  superior  portion  of  ihe  sternum.  The  superior 
and  anterior  portion  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  inferior  portion  or  base 
of  the  tu(nor,  were  so  firmly  attached,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  detach 
them  only  l)y  dissection.  The  tuuior  was,  fiom  its  anterior  to  its  |K)sle- 
rior  surface,  two  inches  in  thickness,  at  its  base  gradually  tapering  to  its 
top,  and  from  one  lateral  extremity  to  ]he  other,  between  four  and  five 
inches,  and  running  to  its  superior  teruiination  lapering,  giving  the  mass 
a  sort  of  cuneifor(n  shape.  WIkmi  defu  bed  it  weighed  three  pounds 
(avoirdupois).  It  was  of  a  pale  red  color  generally,  with  interstices  of 
a  pale  yellow,  occasionally  slightly  vascular,  lieavier  than  water,  and  re- 
seiubled  in  its  general  apj)earauce  the  glands  of  the  nnunmae  ;  the  left 
lobe  of  the  lungs  adhered  extensively  to  the  tumor,  at  its  posterior  and 
superior  portion,  and  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  right  and  middle 
lobes  they  were  both  found  strongly  adhering  to  the  tuiuor  immediately 
above  the  right  superior  portion  of  the  pericardium.  The  right  lobe  was 
also  adhering  to  the  pleura  at  the  second  rib  near  its  centre,  extending 
round  from  thence  to  the  spinal  column  ;  in  other  respects  the  lungs  were 
sound  and  manifested  a  healihy  appearance.  In  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
were  effused  seven  pints  of  serous  Huid,  slightly  iin2;ed  with  blood  ;  the 
pericardium  contained  a  small  quantity  of  effused  Huid,  not  exceeding 
two  ounces.  The  heart  at  its  superior  extremity  was  slightly  inflamed  ; 
pleura  costalis  s»)und  ;  (lia|)hragm  inflamed  sliirhtly  ;  stomacli  and  intestines 
were  healihy,  and  no  symptom  of  inflanimafion  was  discovered  in  either. 
Spleen,  paler  than  usual  ;  thn  vessels  of  ihe  |»;uicreas  engorged  with  gru- 
mous  blood  ;  liver  slightly  enlarged  ;  the  gall-hladder  flaccid  and  empty  ; 
the  renal  glands,  ureters,  urinary  cyst,  manifested  no  diseased  appearance; 
the  encephalon  v\iih  its  contents  was  not  examined. 

This  case  excited  uuk  h  speiulation  dming  its  continuance  ;  the  un- 
comuion  and  sudden  iransiiiou  of  arterial  excitement  produced  much 
speculation  among  the  practitioners  of  t.'ie  neij^hborhood.  At  one  liuje, 
the  truly  |)rotean  s\  luploms  demamled  the  most  vigorous  trealmcMit, 
whilst  the  next  moment  would  probably  forbid  their  admiuisiraiion.  The 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  were  formed  frocn  die  efl'ecis  of  previous  treat- 
ment, as  welf  as  from  the  existing  symptoms,  which  were  that  the  patient 
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labored  under  some  mal-conformation  of  ihe  heart,  or  of  the  great  vessels 
immediately  in  its  viciniiy,  and  dissection  has  shown  how  far  this  opinion 
was  correct. —  U.  >S.  J\led.  and  Surg.  Journ. 


EMMENAGOGUP:     properties    of    ACONITUxM. 

In  a  paper  by  M.  West  of  Sirasbourg,  in  the  August  Nucnber  of  the 
Jircliives  Gcnernles  de  JMedecine^  he  slates  that  aconiium  is  one  of  those 
remedies  uhicli  after  having  been  praised  beyond  all  measure,  like  many 
olher  new  remedies,  is  now  coujpletely  neglected  in  France.  In  Ger- 
many a  few  jiliysicians  still  employ  it  in  sotne  cases,  particularly  in  phthi- 
sis and  rheumatismal  affections.  The  author,  while  attending  the  clinique 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Vienna,  has  seen  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments wiili  this  remedy.  In  phthisis  its  action  never  a[)peared  very  ad- 
vantageous, but  always  inferior  to  that  of  the  oilier  narcotic  substances. 
Its  utility  in  cases  of  rheumatism  seems  more  doubtful.  However, 
acrjongst  olher  patients  at  ihe  school  of  Vienna,  the  author  observed  two 
feiTiales  on  whom  the  action  of  aconiium  was  very  remarkable.  One  was 
a  stout  female,  27  years  of  age,  affected  with  articular  rheumatism  of  the 
left  arm  :  her  menses  had  been  suppressed  for  three  months  in  conse- 
quence of  exposure  to  cold.  Aconilutn  joined  to  antimony  was  adminis- 
tered for  the  rheumatic  affection.  The  latter  persisted  without  any 
change,  but  the  menstrual  discharge  was  quickly  restored. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  fen)ale,  32  years  of  age,  equally  af- 
fected vvitli  rheumatism,  whose  catamenia  had  not  appeared  for  five 
months  ;  she  took  aconiium  ;  the  pains  dirninislied  slightly,  and  the  men- 
struation was  restored.  These  cases  roused  the  author's  attention,  and 
induced  him  to  make  further  experiments.  He  details  three  examples 
of  successful  application  of  the  remedy  to  acnenorrhcjea.  In  the  first,  the 
disease  had  been  established  for  twenty-two  months  :  the  patient  was 
bled,  and  look  the  watery  extract  of  aconituin  for  eiijht  days  previous  to 
the  supposed  menstrual  period.  On  the  fifth  day  the  |)upils  a[)peared 
dilated,  with  other  slight  indisposition  :  on  the  eighth  day  the  menses  re- 
appeared, and  have  continued  regular  since  that  period. 

In  the  second  case,  that  of  a  weakly  girl,  the  menses  had  been  sup- 
pressed fotir  and  a  half  years,  and  replaced  by  a  leucorihcEal  discharge, 
more  abundant  at  each  period.  The  patient  took  thirty  grains  of  the 
extract  in  twelve  days,  for  suppression  of  the  leucorrhoea,  accotnpanied 
by  pain  and  weight  in  the  sumniit  of  the  vagina  :  on  the  tenth  day  the 
pain  had  much  diminished,  and  the  white  discharge  had  r(^lurned. 

In  the  third  case,  the  girl,  19  years  of  age,  began  to  menstruate  at  the 
age  of  16  ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  discharge  was  suddenly  arrested 
in  consequence  of  ex[)Os,ure  to  cold.  Afler  five  months  the  patient 
experienced  severe  pain  in  tiie  head  and  abdocnen.  These  soon 
changed  into  true  hysteria,  the  access  of  which  came  on  at  each  men- 
strual period,  and  wns  excited  by  any  moral  emotion.  The  patient  was 
seen  a  year  after  the  suppression  of  her  catauienia,  and  then  exhibited 
the  syu)ptoms  of  chlorosis  in  the  highest  degree.  She  was  ordered  ge- 
neral and  local  baths,  with  thirty  pills  of  the  extract,  to  be  taken  eight 
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days  before  the  expected  period.  After  the  use  of  twenty  e;ralns  the 
calacnenia  appeared,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  very  feiid  while  discharge  ; 
from  this  moment  the  access  of  hysteria  disappeared,  and  the  patient 
gradually  recovered  her  hcahh. 

Fro(n  these  facts  and  several  others  noticed  by  the  German  writers, 
the  author  thinks  the  efficacy  of  aconitum  in  cases  of  amenon  hoea  cannot 
be  doubled  ;  as  to  its  mode  of  action,  the  author  thinks  it  may  determine 
the  reappearance  of  the  menses,  not  by  any  specific  property  (for  tliere 
does  not  exist  any  absolute  emmenagogue),  but  by  calming  art  irritation 
of  the  uterus,  by  which  the  vessels  furnishing  the  menstrual  flux  are  pre- 
vented from  performing  their  ordinary  function. — Lancet. 


DR.    BELL'S    PRIZE    DISSERTATION    ON    DIET. 

[Concluded  from  page  286.] 

The  last  considerable  error  in  food  which  w^e  shall  mention,  is  too  great 
a  variety  of  alimentary  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  at  the  same 
time.  The  practice  of  the  New  England  laborer  is,  however,  less  blame- 
worthy than  that  of  the  soi-disant  higher  classes,  in  this  particular  ;  in 
general,  there  is  here  a  commendable  simplicity  of  diet  and  an  unsophis- 
ticated mode  of  cooking.  Although  an  occasional  change  of  substances 
seems  essential  to  the  health  of  the  human  subject,  as  was  observed  when 
considering  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  the  mixture  of  various  kinds 
of  food,  of  different  degrees  of  digestibility,  in  the  stomach,  is  an  error 
upon  which  all  judicious  dietetic  writers  accord,  and  all  individual  expe- 
rience corroborates.  The  experiments  on  St.  Martin  offer,  as  it  were, 
ocular  demonstration  that  a  number  of  articles  of  different  kinds  are  di- 
gested much  less  speedily,  and  no  doubt  with  much  greater  expenditure 
of  the  vital  energies,  than  either  of  them  separately.  Apart  from  the 
direct  agency  thus  produced  in  debilitating  the  stomach  (which  may  be 
perhaps  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  gastric  fluid  exerts  a  kind 
of  elective  action  upon  those  parts  of  the  alimentary  mass  which  are 
most  comminuted  or  most  easily  combined  with,  leaving  the  others  un- 
touched to  act  as  foreign  bodies  uj)0!i  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  or^an), 
the  inducement  to  overload  the  digestive  apparatus  is  thus  augmented. 

The  next  subject  which  presents  itself  in  considering  the  errors  of  diet, 
after  those  of  food,  are  those  of  drink.  Of  these,  one  presents  itself  so 
prominently,  and  of  consequence  so  vastly  superior  to  all  others  of  food 
and  drink  collectively,  that  a  volume  might  be  employed  in  discussing  it. 
We  need  hardly  mention  that  we  refer  to  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks, 
the  evils  anri  injurious  effects  of  which  upon  the  physical  system  have 
been  so  amply  developerl,  within  a  few  years,  and  pressed  upon  pul)lic 
consideration  with  so  much  earnestness,  talent,  learning  and  effect,  that 
the  subject  is  well  nigh  exhausted,  as  it  is  well  understood  by  all  who 
are  not  wilfully  blind  to  the  truth.  We  shall  dismiss  the  subject  by  ob- 
serving that  the  effects  on  bodily  health,  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
including  under  this  term  all  those  capable  of  producing  undue  stiniula- 
tion,  whether  spirituous  or  distilled,  and  fermented,  are,  1.  To  urge  on 
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the  powers  of  life  beyond  their  nornnal  or  healthy  action ;  to  drive  on,  as 
it  were,  the  macliinery  of  the  animal  system,  uhilst  it  is  already  eoing 
with  rapidity  enoui^fi ;  to  exi)end,  or  rather  to  squander  the  excitalVdity 
of  the  constitution,  and  consequently  to  leave  the  individual  the  sooner 
without  the  principle  of  life.  2.  To  act  directly  on  the  delicate  textures 
of  the  stomach  by  tlieir  acrid  and  narcotic  properties,  disturbing  the 
healthful  functions,  and,  on  continued  repetition,  the  organic  structures  of 
that  viscus. 

The  abuse  of  hot  drinks  is  deserving  of  some  attention.  Amidst  all 
the  diversity  and  contrariety  of  opinion,  upon  the  various  topics  of  die- 
tetics, on  no  point  does  a  greater  discrepancy  obtain,  than  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  two  articles  of  universal  consumption  in  INew 
England.  One  party  have  considered  them  as  drugs  of  decided  and 
injurious  properties,  exciting,  as  such,  a  narcotic,  stimulating,  and  indi- 
rectly debilitating  influence  on  the  stomach  and  on  the  nervous  and  cir- 
culatory systems.  Others,  again,  have  regarded  them  as  possessed  of 
too  slight  medicinal  properties  to  be  worth  regarding  in  our  reginien.  In 
this  controversy,  as  in  most  others  relative  to  subjects  so  little  susceptible 
of  anything  like  demonstrative  evidence  as  that  of  dietetics,  the  truth  no 
doubt  lies  in  the  middle.  That  they  are  not  so  deleterious  as  some 
imagine,  the  general  s^ood  health  of  our  and  oilier  communities  in  which 
they  are  so  abundantly  used,  presents  the  highest  evidence  the  point  is 
capable  of,  that  of  experience  ; — on  the  other  hand,  there  would  seem  to 
be  presumption  sufficient  that  they  sometimes  produce  injury,  in  the  in- 
stances which  every  medical  man  must  have  met  with  of  a  train  of  ano- 
malous nervous  symptoms  ceasing  upon  these  beverages  being  relinquished, 
as  well  as  the  effects  which  every  observing  individual  must  be  conscious 
of,  from  undue  indulgence  in  too  large  and  too  strong  potations  of  them. 

One  view  of  this  subject  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  been  too 
generally  overlooked  ;  a  view  which  he  believes  to  be  pathologically  the 
most  important  of  any  in  connection  with  this  topic.  This  is  the  indirect 
influence  of  these  drinks,  in  their  customary  large  quantities,  throwing 
aside  any  specific  produce,  upon  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalants. 
The  great  proportion,  the  overwhelming  majority,  of  the  diseases  of  our 
climate,  are  those  arising  from  obstructed  perspiration,  colds,  catarrhal 
affections,  he.  ; — these  form  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  actions 
of  our  most  common  and  most  fatal  affections,  phthisis,  bronchitis,  &cc. 
The  peculiar  vacillating,  changeable  character  of  our  climate,  the  im- 
mense and  sudden  variations  of  temperature,  no  doubt  are  decided  agents 
in  their  causation.  But  are  not  the  constitutions  of  New  Englanders 
kept  in  an  especial  slate  of  predisposition  and  liability  to  such  affections 
by  the  over-action  to  which  the  most  exterior  of  his  secretory  organs,  the 
skin  and  lungs,  are  subjected,  through  the  influence  of  too  much  nou- 
rishing and  stimulating  food,  the  surplus  of  which  is  thus  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  by  the  quantities  of  warm  drinks  which  are  thus  more  speedily 
and  more  directly  to  be  2;ot  out  of  the  circulatory  organs  ?  The  experi- 
ments of  all  physiologists  have  accorded  in  the  fact  that  liquids  are  re- 
moved from  the  stomach  almost  inmiediately,  even  when  its  pyloric 
orifice  has  been   closed  by  ligature  ; — so  speedily,  as  long  since  to  have 
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formed  the  suggestion  that  some  more  direct  rout  must  exist  from  the 
stomach  to  the  urinary  organs,  than  by  fluids  being  absorbed  into  the 
sanguineous  mass  and  separated  by  glandular  excretion. 

A  portion  of  these  unnecessary  fluids  is  separated  by  the  kidneys  ; — 
a  portion,  and  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  as  external  warmth, 
&c.  no  inconsiderable  one,  is  habitually  excerned  by  the  cutaneous  and 
pulmonary  emunctories  ;  enough,  surely,  to  render  their  oflice  too  impor- 
tant to  health  to  bear  being  checked  without  injury. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  rationale  of  the  injury  done  to  the  health 
from  the  employment  of  tea  and  coffee,  rather  than  their  usually  allei^ed 
narcotic,  or  debilitating,  or  over-diluent  properties.  We  well  know  that 
the  great  outlet  of  human  life  amongst  us,  is  from  pulmonary  diseases; 
if,  then,  there  seems  a  strong  probability  that  this  is  one  even  of  the 
minor  auxiliary  causes  of  such  diseases,  it  requires  little  argument  to  con- 
vince the  candid  mind  of  the  expediency  of  a  general  reduction,  a  total 
abandonment  of  a  custom  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  unnecessary 
to  health,  and  assuredly  of  as  little  gratification  to  appetite  as  any  prac- 
tice which  affords  pleasure  enough  to  become  confirmed  habit. 

The  considerations  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  hot  drinks  in  destroying 
the  teeth,  before  adduced,  form  another  dissuasion  from  their  use. 

The  times  of  talcing  food,  is  a  subject  of  really  more  importance  than 
at  first  glance  it  might  be  deemed  to  be.  Experience  demonstrates  that 
the  perfection  of  the  process  of  digestion  will  depend  not  only  on  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  aliment  taken,  but  on  the  frequency  of  the  repeti- 
tions in  taking  it,  and  upon  its  being  preceded  or  followed  by  exercise  or 
rest,  and  even  on  the  hours  of  the  day,  independent  of  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  food  is  not  duly  disposed  of  when  the  stomach  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  repletion.  Dr.  Paris  lays  down  the  following  corollary  in  relation  to 
this  subject  ;  "  that  the  several  processes  by  which  aliment  is  converted 
into  blood  cannot  be  simultaneously  performed,  without  such  an  increased 
expenditure  of  vital  energy  as  weak  persons  cannot  without  inconveni- 
ence sustain  ;  thus  chylification  would  appear  to  require  the  quiescence 
of  the  stomach,  and  sanguification  to  be  still  more  incompatible  with  the 
act  of  chymification."* 

It  is  certain  that  a  healthful  appetite  does  not  recur  until  the  portion 
of  food  last  taken  is  not  only  removed  from  the  stomach,  but  the  ulterior 
processes  of  assimilation  completed  ;  therefore  the  too  frequent  taking  of 
food  must  prevent  the  return  of  that  appetite,  a  certain  degree  of  which 
is  a  most  wholesome,  perhaps  an  essential  stimulus  to  digestion.  In 
illustration  of  this  principle  of  the  connection  between  appetite  and  di- 
gestion, every  practitioner  must  have  observed  that  the  indulgence  of  a 
patient  in  sickness  in  some  kind  of  aliment  for  w  hich  a  strong  propensity 
is  manifested,  however  improper  it  might  a  priori  be  deemed,  is  rarely 
attended  with  ill  effects. 

There  is  in  many  of  the  animal  functions  a  natural  periodicity  of  action, 
as  in  sleep  and  waking,  some  secretions  and  excretions,  which  undoubt- 

*  Pariii  on  Diet,  p.  54. 
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edly  exists  as  to  liungor  and  thirst  and  the  digestive  function.  The 
observation  of  different  nations  shows  tliat  comparatively  slight  deviations 
exist  as  to  their  customs  in  the  number  of  times  of  taking  food  per  diem. 
The  necessities  of  ceitain  savage  tribes  occasionally  compel  them  to  ab- 
stain from  food  a  numher  of  days  in  succession,  and  then  without  injury 
they  are  known  to  devour  as  much  as  would  have  been  taken  through 
the  time  of  (listing;  and  a^ain,  the  pampered  and  luxurious  high  livers 
may  inflict  upon  their  stomachs,  to  their  ultimate  utter  ruin,  four  or  five 
meals  daily.  These  are  the  extremes.  The  bulk  of  men,  in  all  ages 
and  all  countries,  have  found  the  taking  of  food  twice  or  three  times  per 
diem  the  most  expedient  system.  We  have  no  disposition  to  combat 
the  conclusion  which  experience,  the  last  and  best  argument  in  medicine, 
seems  thus  to  have  set  down. 

History,  indeed,  shows  us  instances  of  nations  whose  customs  were  in 
this  respect  those  of  monophagism,  or  eating  only  once  in  the  day. 
Cyrus,  according  to  Zenophon,  eat  only  once  in  tlie  twenty-four  hours, 
and  established  this  habit  amongst  the  Persians.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
also,  followed  this  custom.  Plato  regarded  eating  more  than  once  a  day 
as  very  injurious  to  health  of  body  and  serenity  of  mind.  "FzWi  men- 
strmn  in  naturd^^'  says  he,  "  hominem  Lis  saturatum  in  tlieJ'* 

In  New  England,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  the  general  habit 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  taking  of  food  three  times  daily  ;  and  as  to 
the  period  of  taking  the  principal  meal,  their  practice,  at  least  among  the 
laboring  classes,  has  agreed  in  that  hour,  meridian,  which  most  writers, 
European  and  domestic,  have  considered  as  the  most  appropriate  and 
advantageous.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  whatever  may  be  the  rea- 
son, that  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  much  more  energetic  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  than  towards  evening.  Dr.  Knox,f  of  Edin- 
burgh, cites,  in  corroboration  of  this  fagt,  the  opinions  of  those  whose 
profession  it  is  to  train  men  to  the  peiformance  of  great  feats  of  muscular 
strength,  which,  when  they  speak  the  truth,  is  of  much  more  consequence 
than  that  of  any  medical  man."  Experience  has  taught  them  that  dur- 
ing training,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  human  frame  to  acquire 
the  utmost  degree  of  vigor  consistent  with  health,  the  evening  is  not  the 
proper  time  for  the  digestion  of  food. 

The  rule  which  universal  experience,  and  the  general  testimony  of 
writers  (for  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  any  universal  accordance  of 
opinion  on  any  subject  relating  to  diet,  amongst  them),  establishes,  is, 
that  whilst  the  system  is  in  a  state  of  flitigue,  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
are  not  duly  performed.  Towards  night,  the  laboring  man,  especially 
with  the  habits  of  activity  and  industry  so  general  in  ]\ew  England,  will 
feel  a  degree  of  bodily  exhaustion  which  extends  throu2;h  the  digestive 
organs,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  niachine,  and  which  will  therefore  not 
be  restored  and  recruited  by  the  ingestion  of  much  or  nourishing  food. 
Sleep  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  mean  of  reaccumulating,  so  to  speak, 
that  amount  of  vital  energy  which  is  requisite  to  carry  on  the  movements 

*  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  historical  research  of  Uiis  subject,  is  referred  to  the  article 
Repas,  in  tlie  Diet,  des  Sciences  JMedicales. 

t  See  his  observations  on  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  pulse,  republished  in  the  N.  E.  Journal  of 
Med.  and  Surg.  Vol.  V.  p.  51  et  seq. 
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of  the  animal  machinery.  The  custom  in  New  England  was,  formerly, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  for  the  laboring  man  to  take  a  moderate 
meal  only  towards  evening,  and  that  without  animal  food.  This  still 
prevails  in  a  ^^ood  degree,  though  it  has  become  a  custom  worthy  of 
being  reformed,  to  use  more  meat,  hot  tea,  he.  at  this  meal,  than  is 
expedient. 

Jn  a  treatise  on  diet  adapted  to  the  sedentary,  the  luxurious  and  the 
valetudinarian,  the  subject  of  exercise  would  form  a  principal  and  most 
important  topic  of  consideration.  In  the  healthy  life  of  the  laborer  in 
INew  England,  there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  urge  anything  respecting 
this  upon  him.  On  the  one  hand,  the  habits  of  industry,  here  universally 
inculcated  fiom  childhood  by  parental  precept  and  example,  thus  made 
universal  custom,  and  the  honest  stimulus  of  expected  independence, 
form  the  surest  safeguard  against  his  suffering  from  want  of  exercise ; 
whilst,  on  tlie  other,  no  fear  of  want,  either  for  himself  or  those  depend- 
ing on  him  for  support,  need  drive  him  to  that  over-exertion  which  might 
produce,  as  we  know  it  does  in  Europe,  disease,  premature  old  age,  and 
death. 

In  the  works  on  dietetics,  a  vast  amount  has  been  written  upon  the 
relative  healthfulness  or  injurious  qualities  of  the  various  articles  of  the 
materia  alimentaria,  or  substances  employed  for  food.  Indeed  the  whole 
burden  of  a  majority  of  our  books  is  upon  this  point,  and  it  would  be  a 
subject  of  amusing  investigation  to  examine  the  discrepancies  of  the 
\arious  writers,  as  to  the  character  of  almost  every  article  of  food.  In 
looking  at  their  dogmatic  and  positive  recommendations  and  denunciations 
to  the  dyspeptic  and  the  invalid,  the  shrewd  remark  of  Van  Swieten* 
occurs  as  appropriate: — "Nullum  alimentum  universali  titulo  salubre 
dici  protest,  et  qui  rogat  quodnam  est  salubre  alimentum,  idem  facit  ac  si 
querent  quisnam  sit  ventus  secundus,  non  co2,nito  itinere." 

To  the  healthy,  the  vigorous  and  the  robust,  such  as  we  know  is  the 
New  England  laborer,  the  attempt  to  specify  certain  articles  of  food  as 
wholesome  or  the  reverse,  would  be  still  more  idle  and  absurd.  Keeping 
in  view,  what  we  have  given  as  in  our  view  the  grand  standing  rule  of 
diet,  that  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  food  to  the  least  that  will  keep  up 
the  forces  of  the  system  (which,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  much  below  what 
is  now  usually  consumed),  we  might  modify  the  text  of  the  apostle,  and 
well  apply  it  to  those  who  are  the  subject  of  our  essay — to  the  healthy, 
all  things  are  healthy. 

Having  thus  reviewed  what  seem  to  us  the  principal  errors  which 
need  correcting  in  the  food  of  the  New  England  laborer,  it  seems  but 
reasonable  that  some  explanation  should  be  attempted  of  the  fact,  which 
has  been  before  stated,  that  he  is  now  pre-eminent  in  health  and  bodily 
capability.     This,  it  is  believed,  is  ascribable  : 

1.  To  his  always  having  an  abundant  supply  of  nourishing  and  whole- 
some food. 

2.  To  the  simplicity  of  cookery  customary  with  him. 

3.  To  his  industrious  habits  of  labor,   which  prevent  the  effects  of 

*•  In  Aphorism  Boerliaave,  loin.  1,  p.  G8. 
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over-feeding  from  being  so  manifest  or  injurious  as  they  would  be  under 
other  circuiuslances,  and  as  lliey  are  to  all  oilier  classes — as,  for  example, 
\c]e  professional  and  mercantile,  who  feed  like  the  laborer,  but  do  not 
take  his  active  exercise. 

4.  To  his  intellectual  and  moral  habits  being  such  as  to  stimulate  him 
to,  and  sustain  him  underactive  and  constant  labor,  and  to  keep  up  a  tone 
of  cheerfulness  and  constant  prospect  of  improvement  in  his  comforts 
and  situation  ;  a  state  which  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  keep  up  a 
healthful  condition  of  the  digestive  function,  which  is  so  eminently  con- 
nected with  the  disposition  and  temper  of  mind,  both  as  a  cause  and  con- 
sequence, in  their  mutual  integrity  and  derangements. 

In  closing  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  would  urge  upon  tbe  intelligent, 
well-informed  and  independent  working  man,  that  the  golden  rule  which 
will  best  secure  him  bodily  health  and  strength,  as  well  as  mental  sere- 
nity, as  far  as  this  is  dependent  on  physical  agents,  is  that  of  strict  tem- 
perance ;  that  is,  a  moderate  use  of  things  pleasant  and  useful  to  his 
body,  and  a  total  abandonnient  of  such  as  experience  has  proved  to  be 
unnecessary  and  noxious. 

Conclusions. 

1.  A  dietof /;o^/i  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  the  New  England  laborer. 

2.  No  grand  errors  exist  in  his  present  system  of  diet,  and  no  radical 
change  is  demanded  to  ensure  a  greater  amount  of  health  and  strength, 
though  tnany  minor,  but  still  impoitant,  errors  exist. 

3.  The  proportion  of  animal  food  usually  customary  is  too  great,  and 
a  considerable  reduction  would  be  expedient  and  advantageous,  though  it 
is  impracticable  to  make  a  precise  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
is  required,  which  must  depend  upon  ciicumstances,  as  amount  ot  labor 
performed,  climate,  season,  bodily  constitution,  habits  of  life,  he.  A 
general  statement  of  this  fact  can  alone  be  made. 

4.  The  amount  of  food  in  general,  customarily  used,  is  more  than  is 
necessary  for  the  maximum  of  health  and  strength,  though  a  more  spe- 
cific statement  of  this  abuse  is  also  impossible.  It  nmst  be  left  for  each 
individual  to  attempt  to  reduce  his  quantity  of  food  to  that  point  at  which 
he  finds  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  most  energetic.  In  searching  for 
this  point  the  New  Englander  may  be  almost  certain  that  he  must  look 
for  it  in  a  descending  ratio. 

5.  The  great  principle  in  regulating  diet  is  to  regard  quantity  rather 
than  kind. 

6.  Perfect  mastication  and  slow  deglutition  are  important  auxiliaries  to 
the  proper  digestion  of  food. 

7.  A  great  variety  of  alimentary  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  at 
once,  are  calculated  to  do  injury  on  several  accounts. 

8.  The  employment  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  hot  aqueous  drinks, 
is  deleterious  to  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  general  health. 

9.  The  times  of  taking  food,  the  state  of  the  mental  and  moral  func- 
tions, the  quantity  and  times  of  exercise,  he.  are  all  subjects  of  importance 
in  the  general  subject  of  dietetics  ; — in  these  particulars,  the  habits  of  the 
New  England  laborer  do  not  vary  much  from  a  healthful  standard. 
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DISEASES  OF  LIBERIA. 

The  following  observalions  on  the  characteristic  diseases  of  that  particu- 
lar section  ol  the  conliiienl  of  Africa  to  which  the  American  Colonization 
Society  have  looked  wiih  the  warmest  feelings  of  benevolence,  have  heen 
extracted  from  letters  directed  to  Dr.  Sewall,  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, and  given  to  the  Journal  through  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Be^ja.min 
F.  Wing,  of  this  city. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  some  account  of  the  medical  condition  of  Mon- 
rovia, as  gi.'en  in  letters  froni  physicians  residing  in  that  place,  hoping  tliat 
they  ruay  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  The  writers,  on  their  way  to 
the  colony,  perused  such  works  as  they  (  onld  obtain  upon  tropical  dis- 
eases, and  thus  were  enabled  to  enter  iheir  field  of  nciion  prepared  for 
what  they  liad  to  encounter.  Drs.  Skinner  and  M(  Dowell  eaci)  p:iy 
llieir  tribute  to  the  value  of  Johnson's  work  on  Tropical  Diseases.  They 
esteem  his  descriptions  faiihfnl  and  his  treatment  raiional. 

Dr.  Skinner  says — ''  The  fever  varies  in  its  violence  from  the  highest 
grade  of  yellow  fever  to  that  of  tertian  intermittent.  In  many  instances 
it  is  accompanied  with  local  determination  to  the  brain  and  other  organs. 
In  puerperal  women,  there  is  frequently  violent  peritoneal  inflammation. 
Generally  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  condition  of  the  skin  delerrnine  the 
course  of  treainient.  But  in  cases  where  local  diseases  predominate, 
great  dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  pulse,  and  the  local  symp- 
toms must  guide  the  practitioner.  Copious  l)leeding,  with  large  doses  of 
calomel  (20  grs.),  ref)eated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  if  occasion  re- 
quires, has  geneialiy  changed  the  character  of  the  fever  to  that  of  inter- 
mittent, when  it  is  found  necessary  to  ado[)t  the  usual  treatment  with 
quinine,  &c. 

"  On  exnfuining  the  bodies  after  death,  souie  presented  decided  marks 
of  inflatmnation  of  the  l)rain  and  its  coverings.  In  one  case,  on  opening 
the  head,  the  vessels  were  seen  extremely  loaded  ;  the  dura  and  |)ia  mater 
highly  inflamed,  firm  adhesions  between  then)  over  the  mifidle  and  ante- 
rior lobes,  for  ihe  space  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  ;  spots  of 
coagulaf)le  lym|)h  found  in  various  oilier  parts.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  was  hardened,  and  numerous  red  spots  appeared  imniediately  fol- 
lowing the  knife. 

''  In  the  bodies  that  died  of  dysentery,  and  dropsy,  subsequent  to  an 
attack  of  W^.ver^  organic  derangeujenl  of  the  liver  or  spleen  has  universally 
manifested  itself.  In  some  rases  the  liver  has  been  dark  colored,  en- 
larged, and  presrntins;  slronsily  the  appearance  of  a  roagulum  of  blood. 
The  spleen  becomes  greatly  enlarged,  softened,  and  sometimes  presenting 
very  numerous  maimated  |)oints.  It  is  believed  the  organic  changes  are 
produced  by  the  fever,  and  that  the  dysentery  and  dropsy  are  the  conse- 
quence oi"  these  visceral  obstructions. 

"  Ulcerations  of  the  lower  extremities  is  a  very  common  disease  among 
the  lower  classes.  TIkmc  is  scarce  a  house  but  has  uiore  or  less  of  these 
cases.  Tli(^y  are  giMicrally  the  product  o\'  accident  and  subsequent 
neglect.  In  their  conunenceuteut,  they  easily  yield  lo  proper  care  and 
suitable  treatment.  But  in  souie  neglected  cases,  the  ulcerative  process 
goes  on  with  rapidity,  rendering  the  bones  carious,  exposing  the  muscles, 
and  producing  sloughing  of  the  tendons.  " 
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BECK'S   MEDICAI.   JURISPRUDENCE.* 

A  FIFTH  edition  of  this  excellent  and  voluminous  treatise  on  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence, has  been  published  within  a  few  weeks,  in  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  of  nearly  700  pages  each — a  copy  of  which  has  been  politely 
forwarded  to  this  office  by  the  authors.  The  typographical  execution  does 
credit  to  the  Albany  press,  the  letter  being  plain  and  distinct,  and  the 
paper  of  a  quality  that  ought  always  to  be  used  in  works  of  such  importance. 

The  authors  have  been  so  long  and  favorably  known  as  elaborate 
writers  on  forensic  medicine,  through  previous  editions,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  that  any  encomiums  from  this  source  would  be  of  little 
avail  in  extending  their  reputation.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the 
popularity  of  their  first  essay  has  enabled  them  to  puisne  the  subject  in 
detail,  with  unabated  zeal — and  successive  editions  are  the  evidence  of 
their  industry  and  discrimination  in  making  constant  additions,  from  year 
to  year,  of  new  and  curious  matter,  illustrative  of  the  principles  upon 
which  this  interesting  department  of  medical  science  is  founded; 

Medical  jurisprudence  is  essentially  a  digest  ol  facts,  as  they  have  been 
recorded  l)y  physicians  and  surgeons,  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  death, 
and  made  use  of  in  courts  of  law  for  the  conviction  or  exculpation  of  cri- 
minals. A  system  of  medical  jurisprudence,  therefore,  to  subserve  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  should  abound  with  striking  cases, 
collected  from  authentic  sources,  because  every  line  may  be  appealed  to 
as  precedents,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  perplexity  and  excite- 
ment, which,  where  the  evidence  is  only  circumstantial,  might  influence 
a  jury  to  condemn  an  innocent  man  accused  of  crime,  or  liberate  a  mon- 
ster whose  unrestrained  existence  should  be  regarded  as  a  public  calamity. 
Such,  consequently,  is  the  progressive  nature  ol'this  particular  study,  that 
every  rising  sun  brings  with  it  new,  if  not  marvellous  developments  in  the 
annals  of  crime,  to  be  added  to  the  catah)gue  of  all  preceding  events  of  a 
similar  character.  The  best  book  of  reference,  therefore,  trmst  be  the 
one  abounding  in  the  greatest  number  of  well-digested,  systematically- 
arranged  facts,  as  they  have  been  brought  to  light  through  the  agency  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  recognizes  no  distinctions  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  when  arraigned  before  its 
tribunal.  There  is  a  completeness,  in  this  respect,  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  that  cannot  fail  of  securing  the  approbation  of  the  lawyer  as  well  as 
the  physician.  Li  addition  to  a  very  elaborate  synopsis  of  foreign  trials^ 
in  which  medical  testimony  had  an  influence  upon  the  decision  of  the 
courts,  there  has  been  added  a  succinct  account  of  all  those  in  the  United 
States,  down  almost  to  the  day  on  which  these  books  were  placed  on  sale. 
Thus  it  is  not  unsafe  to  assume  that  they  contain  the  spirit  of  all  that  has 
been  gathered  by  their  predecessors  in  the  same  line  of  inquiry,  enriched 
by  a  vast  amount  of  original  matter,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  that  will 
meet  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  two  professions  most  interested  in  the 
great  field  which  these  labors  embrace. 

*  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.    By  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  M.D.  and  John  B.  Beck,  M.D.    Fifth 
Edition,  in  two  volumes.    Albany,  1835. 
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By  these  commendatory  expressions,  we  would  by  no  means  be  thought 
to  undervalue  otlier  publications  upon  the  same  subject.  The  two  latest 
known  to  us  here,  are  rather  epitomes  than  full  and  perfect  svstems.  One 
ol" them,  intended  to  be  a  compendium,  is  by  our  friend  Dr.  Williams, 
who,  were  he  inclined  to  bestow  the  time  and  attention  requisite,  is  fuWy 
competent  to  the  production  of  a  volume  that  would  transmit  his  name 
with  honor  to  posterity.  He  has  long  been  accumulating  materials,  and 
it  is  even  possible  that  he  may  now  be  pursuiuii  this,  his  favorite  study, 
with  reference  to  that  object.  The  other,  by  JNIr.  Chitty,  though  of  trans- 
atlantic origin,  is  nevertheless  a  meritorious  performance,  and  appreciated 
as  such   by  the  learned. 

Beck's  ^Medical  Jurisprudence  is  truly  a  national  work,  deserving  a 
place  in  every  law  library  of  the  land.  To  the  medical  profession  we 
recommend  it  as  eminently  deserving  their  especial  patronage  and 
encouragement. 


HOUSE  OF  LNDUSTRY  HOSPITAL  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  quarterly  return  of  the  physician  of 
this  institution,  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Tiiere  were  84  patients  who  entered  the  Hospital  at  the  House  of  In- 
dustry from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  October,  with  the  following 
diseases. 

Diseases. 

Ascites 

Haemoptysis    . 

Fracture  of  femur 

Jaundice 

Paralysis    . 

Aneurism  of  aorta 

Bronchitis 

Dysentery 

Attempted  suicide,  in  which  the 

trachea  was  opened 
Hepatitis 
Diarrhoea  . 
Syphilis 
Pneumonia 
Hysteria 
Cholera  morbus 
Phthisis 
INlarasmus 
Gonorrhoea 
Cholera  infantum  . 

This  numl)or  does  not  include  those  who  were  not  subjects  for  the 
Hospitals.  For  example,  in  the  Asylum  there  were  durin;:  this  qu.irter 
between  ^0  and  30  cases  of  cynanche  parotidea,  and  there  are  not  a  few 
of  the  adult  inmates  who  have  varic(»se  ulci'rs  of  the  leo;s,  (tr  some  «)thrr 
malady  which  does  not  contiue  them  to  the  house,  but  which  requires  the 
occasional  attention  of  the  physician.* 

*  Thf^  srp.ifest  benefil  in  tlie  rreatment  of  tilrers,  was  deiivrd  from  an  dintnie'it  made  of  lard  and 
prrpirod  clialk,  eiinal  puts.  Tills  was  spread  upon  linen,  .ip,ili(  d  over  the  ulcer,  anil  ilif  limb  well 
banilaL'ed  I'liis  plaister  was  alh)ued  to  remain  for  several  da>s.  'Ihe  patienis  derived  so  much 
benctit  from  this  treatinonl,  that  tUey  were  nut  willing  to  try  anytliiiig  but  the  citalk  ointtueat* 


0. 

Diseases. 

No. 

1 

Infantile  remittent 

1 

2 

Inflamed  joint 

2 

1 

Insanity 

2 

3 

Rheumatism 

3 

4 

Fever  . 

5 

1 

Scrofula 

o 

3 

Caries  of  spine 

1 

3 

JNlenorrhagia 

1 

Fracture  of  the  radius 

1 

1 

Erysipelas 

1 

1 

Ddirium  tremens 

.       3 

7 

Conjunctivitis 

2 

3 

Iritis    . 

1 

3 

Worms 

1 

1 

Ecthyma 

1 

3 

Opacity  of  cornea  . 

1 

8 

Phyntosis 

1 

1 
1 
7 

Concussion  of  brain 

1 

Total 

.     84 
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One  fact  in  rei^ard  to  the  patients  is  worthy  of  notice.  Every  adult 
patimt  that  has  entered  the  hos[)ilal  has  been  in  tl»e  hahit  ofusino;  ardent 
spirit  to  excess — eillier  itninediately  belore  or  at  some  time  previous  to 
enterin«i[  the  house.  In  fact,  it  is  this  hahit  o("  intemperance,  and  the  ex- 
posure to  which  it  necessarily  sul)jecls  them,  that  is  tlie  excitifig  cause  of 
ahnost  every  disease  that  has  conie  under  treatment. 

The  sick  have  been  uniformly  treated  with  kindness  by  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  house,  and  every  disposition  is  manifested  to  render  them 
conifortable. 

Smallpox. — On  Friday  evening,  a  case  was  discovered  in  Warren  St. 
in  the  person  of  a  woman,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Bremen.  It  is  more 
than  two  months  since  a  single  instance  of  the  existence  of  this  disease 
has  been  found  in  the  city — which  is  quite  a  remarkable  circumstance. 
The  vigilance  of  the  health  police  forbids  the  idea  of  its  ever  extending 
in  Boston,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  house  in  which  the  patient  has  lodged. 


Mass.  General  Hospital. — On  Saturday  last  there  were  two  operations. 
The  first  was  an  extirpation  of  a  diseased  eye — and  the  second,  an  ampu- 
tation of  the  right  leg,  about  midway  between  the  knee  and  hip  joint,  ia 
consequence  of  a  disease  of  the  spongy  texture  of  the  bone. 


"  Indictment  and  Trial  of  Sir  Richard  Rnm.^^ — An  amusing  little  tract 
has  been  sent  to  us  with  tlie  above  title,  published  by  John  Ford.  It  has 
been  read  with  great  pleasure.  It  does  good,  once  in  a  while,  to  have 
our  risibles  stirred,  considering  the  gravity  with  which  the  subject  has 
been  generally  discussed.  We  think  there  are  a  great  many  injportant 
truths  contained  in  the  above  little  tract,  and  we  feel  it  always  our  duty 
to  take  a  passing  notice  of  whatever  may  promote  a  cause  so  nearly  allied 
to  Medicine,  as  is  the  Temperance  Reformation. 


Mass.  Mtd.  Socittij. — A  correspondent  under  the  signature  of  "  H." 
informs  us,  in  reterence  to  our  suggestion  a  fortnight  since  that  the  busi- 
ness journal  of  the  State  Society  should  be  published,  that  this  has  been 
done  for  some  years  past.  We  beg  leave  to  ask  how  long  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  society  the  record  is  ordinarily  published. 


JV.  American  Archives. — The  Baltimore  JNIedical  Journal,  which  has 
been  published  for  the  last  year  under  the  title  of  the  "  >«.  American  Ar- 
chives of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science,"  is  discontinued.  It  has  been 
ably  conducted  by  Professor  Geddings,  and  deserved  a  better  fate.  This 
is  no  less  than  the  fifth  medical  periodical  in  this  country,  within  the  last 
three  years,  which  has  come  to  a  premature  end. 


Medical  Indifftrence. — A  correspondent  writes  to  us  from  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  south — "It  is  surprising  that  so  few  of  the  physicians  in  this 
part  of  the  country  read  any  medical  journal.  The  majority  of  them, 
particularly  of  such  as  are  a  little  advanced  in  life,  are  quite  indifferent 
as  to  improvements  in  the  profession."  There  are  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  this  section  of  the  Union  equally  remiss.  If  ignorance  were 
bliss,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  disturb  them  with  the  improve- 
menls  and  discoveries  of  modern  limes  in  the  heahng  art. 
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Physic  and  Surgery  in  Egypt. — A  short  distance  from  Cairo,  Ali  Pacha 
has  established  a  permanent  military  hospital,  and  placed  it  under  the 
charge  of  European  surgeons,  and  the  same  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  adopted  that  distinguish  the  very  best  hospitals  in  other  countries. 
A  medical  school  has  also  been  organized,  in  which  practical  anatomy, 
botany,  n)ineraIogy  and  chemistry  are  regularly  and  systematically  taught 
by  well  qualitied  instructers.  Certainly  the  despot  of  Egypt  is  an  ex- 
traordinary man. 

Medical  Bookstore. — Every  stranger  complains  (hat  medical  books, 
late,  new  and  rare,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Boston.  An  exclusively  medi- 
cal booUslore  is  a  desideratum  in  this  great  city.  One  properly  managed, 
with  a  view  to  the  accomn)odation  of  the  profession  in  the  town  and  coun- 
try, would  not  suffer,  eventually,  for  want  of  patronage. 


Hanover  Medical  School. — A  correspondent  remarks  that  there  has 
been  some  falling  off  as  it  regards  the  number  of  students,  the  present 
term.      Perhaps  the  painted  bones  are  no  longer  a  novelty. 

DiRD — At  Rutherford,  N.  C.  Dr.  Charles  L.  H.  Schieffelin,  aged  35,  formerly 
of  New  York. — In  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Charles  Hoyt,  M.D.  30,  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Elihu  Hoyt,  of  Deerfield,  Mass. — In  Haliovvell,  Me.  Hon.  Benj.  Vaughan, 
M.D  aged  81.     in  Newburyport,  Dr.  John  Thurston,  47,  late  of  the  U.  S.  A. 


W'h  )le  nil  III  her  of  de  a  Mis  in  Host  on  fur  the  week  endiiii:  Dec.  12,  42.     Males,  2()—  FeiiinleF.  J  6. 

Uf  measle:?,  7— bonel  complaint,  1  — infantile,  (i— cmnp,  1— pravel,  ]— diopsy  on  the  brain,  2 — 
coiisiiniptKMi,  5— Iniigfever,  1— lioo|)iii2  coii^li,  3— diopsy,  1 — worms,  1— fits,  2 — suicide,  1— teething, 
1— oil  as;e,  2— intemperance,  2— typiious  fever,  2— scarlet  fever,  1— morlificalion,  1— dysentery,  1. 
Stillborn,  ;5. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICAL  TUITION. 

The  subscribers  have  recently  made  some  additional  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  medical 
stii'leiits.  A  suitable  room  is  provided,  as  heretofore,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  ;  tlie  necessary  hooka 
are  Slip, ilied,  ami  a  systematic  couise  of  study  is  recommended.  Personal  instruction  is  piven  to 
e  icli  pujtil  in  e;ich  of  tl;e  several  de|)artinents  of  medical  kiiowledse.  Every  facilitv  is  provided  for 
the  culiivation  of  practical  aualomy,  which  the  present  improved  state  of  llie  law  permits.  T  his  de- 
pirtineiit  will  receive  the  constant  attention  of  one  of  the  subsciibers,  wlio  will  alwa\s  give  suth  aid 
and  iustriictii)u  as  ilie  pu|)ils  may  iKied. 

The  pu;iil-i  h  ive  free  ailmis^iou  to  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  on  Purpery,  in  the  .Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University,  and  to  all  the  practice  of  the  Massacliusctts  Geneial  Hospital;  ar.d  generally 
th:!y  have  oi)p,>rtunity  to  alleiid  private  surcical  operations. 
Tlie  terms  are,  100  dollars  per  aiiuuia  j  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

JOriX  C.  WARRE.V, 
CEOKGE  riAVWARD, 
Boston,  October,  \%2o.  Oct  28— Gtcop  E.NOCII   FlAl.i:, 

J.   .\I.   \VAKKt:\. 

mi:  I)  I  CM.  SCHOOL  of  malne. 

The  Medical  Lectures  at  Bowdoiii  Colleiie  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  22d  day  of  February,  1S36 

Anatomy  and  Siiraery,  by  Jkdidiah  Cobb,  M.D. 
The  try  and  I'rartice  ot  IMiysic,  by  V\'ili.iam  Perry,  M.D. 
Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  James  MlKeen.  M  D. 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Mi-dica,  by  Parker  Cleaveland,  M.D. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet  and  the  l.ihrnrv  are  a^innally  increasinp. 

Kvery  person,  becoming  a  inember  of  ibis  Insiitutioii,  is  requited  prcriously  to  present  satisfactory 
evidence  tint  he  possesses  a  jiood  moral  character. 

Tilt!  a'liouiit  of  tees  far  the  Leciiires  is  .^50.     'i'he  Lectures  rontintie  three  months. 

DeL'reos  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  tlie  Lecture  Term  in  May,  and  at  the  following  Commence- 
ment ol  the  Colles;e  in  September.  SIS — Steop 

Bnui.iwick,  Aui-cmbcr,  IKJ;'..  P.  CLEAVELA.XD,  Sfcrrtary. 
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ON    THE   PRINCIPLES    OF   TREATING   DISEASE. 

FROM    A    LECTURE     INTRODUCTORY     TO    A     COURSE     ON     SURGERY     AT     THE     ALDERSGATE 

SCHOOL     OF     MEDICINE,     LONDON. 

BY    MR.    SKEY. 

A  COURSE  of  lectures  on  surgical  science  admits  two  very  distinct  objects 
of  study  :  the  first  comprises  the  principles  which  guide  us  ;  the  second, 
the  application  of  those  principles,  known  under  the  term  of  practice  or 
treatment  ;  and  on  these  two  subjects  I  beg  to  engage  your  attention  for 
a  few  minutes.  By  principles,  we  understand  general  rules,  which,  al- 
though modified  by  circumstances,  are  applicable  to  all  similar  exan)ples 
of  disease.  The  principles  which  govern  practice  are  based  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  great  functions  of  life,  both  physical  and  moral  ;  naineiy, 
physiology  ;  but  surgery  demands  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomist,  by 
which  alone  we  can  detect  deviations  from  healthy  structure,  and  with- 
out which  we  cannot  advance  one  step  towards  their  removal.  In  speak- 
ing then  on  the  subject  of  the  principles  of  surgical  practice,  1  return  to 
those  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  first  tells  us  the  situation,  form, 
relation,  and  structure,  of  every  part  subject  to  disease.  Physiology 
expounds  their  healthy  functions,  and  their  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other  :  we  must  be  conversant  with  both.  With  respect  to  anatomy, 
then,  how  can  the  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
human  eye,  determine  its  diseased  condition  .''  How  will  he  distinguish 
the  extent  to  which  thai  delicate  menjbrane  the  iris  deviates  from  health, 
who  is  ignorant  of  its  healthy  or  normal  appearance  and  character  ?  How 
will  he  be  enabled  to  pass  a  needle  into  the  interior  of  the  globe,  for  the 
purpose  of  displacing  the  opake  crystalline  lens,  in  cataract,  if  he  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  size,  form,  and  connection  of  thai  body  ?  Look  at 
the  numerous  forms  of  accidents  attending  joints,  and  say  if  it  is  possible 
that  the  man  who  is  ignorant  of  their  natural  form,  and  the  connection  of 
their  parts,  can  determine  on  the  one  hand,  or  attempt  to  remedy  on  the 
other,  the  accidental  injiny  they  have  sustained. 

There  are,  however,  doubtless  many  surgical  diseases,  the  treatment 
of  which  may  be  effected,  without  any  immediate  reference  to  the  sci- 
ence of  anatomy  ;  but  is  there  any  that  does  not  bear,  nmre  or  less,  im- 
mediately on  that  of  pathology  ?  Certainly  none.  Take  the  simplest 
form  of  surgical  disease,  an  ulcer.  Bv  what  means  is  its  progress  ar- 
rested ?  We  know  that  in  the  condition  of  health,  the  arterial  circulation 
of  a  part  should  remain  steady  and  unexcited  ;  its  temperature  cool  and 
uniform.  We  find  it  hot,  red,  painful,  and  the  vessels  are  unnaturally 
distended  with  blood  ;  they  relieve  themselves  by  pouring  out  matter  ; 
20 
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the  skin  bursts  ;  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  vessels  remains  ;  the  sur- 
face fails  to  heal,  and  an  ulcer  follows,  for  there  is  a  variety  of  ways  in 
\vhi(  h  such  a  rnalady  ma)-  arise.  How  shall  ue  determine  the  treatment  ? 
We  observe  the  charai  ter,  whether  inflammatory  or  otherwise  ;  we  re- 
duce llie  undue  action  of  the  vessels  by  su(  h  reuiedies  as  experience  has 
taught  us  are  beneficial  ;  and,  having  accomplished  this,  we  proceed  to 
another  slage  of  the  treatment,  which  consi.^ts  in  urging  nature  to  lieal 
the  wound.  In  the  attecnpt  to  avert  or  cure  disease,  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  physiology  is  inesliuiable  ;  I  would  say  it  is  the  ground- 
work of  all  uied'cine, — in  its  most  coniprebensive  sense,  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  Wfe. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  organized  world,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
with  a  principle  which  cherishes  growth  and  vvhi(  h  [)resides  over  every 
action  ol  which  its  organization  is  susce[)til)!e.  The  same  spirit,  jealous 
of  defect,  controls  disease,  repairs  iuji'ry,  and  by  its  ronlinued  influence 
lends  to  maintain  the  outward  physical  form,  as  well  as  to  repair  the 
inward  defect  of  function  to  which  the  frame  is  liable.  It  has  been  called 
the  vis  niedicatrix  naturae.     In  the  language  of  the  Latin  poet, — 

"  Spiritiis  intns  alit,  totamque  infu?a  prr  attus 
Mens  ugitat  inoiern  el  magnose  corpore  miscet." 

It  consists  in  an  evident  and  universally  acknowledged  effort  on  the  part 
of  nature,  to  ward  off' disease  and  to  preserve  life.  "A  spirit  of  health  " 
predominating  over  the  body,  ever  rejoicing  in  its  salubrity,  ever  con- 
tending against  injury.  Need  I  illustrate  it  by  examples  ?  They  are 
erjdiess  in  variety.  Why  does  an  abscess  invariably  advance  towards 
the  surface,  but  for  the  pmj)ose  of  dischargin<r  its  contents  without  injury 
to  the  body  ?  The  liver  wotdd  appear  to  possess  discrimination  in  eva- 
cuating the  contents  of  a  similar  disease  thiough  the  abdominal  parieies, 
in  preferetK^e  to  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and  chest,  to  which  it  wonid 
have  nearer  access.  In  tubercular  abscess,  the  large  vessels  of  the  lungs 
are,  as  it  were,  incrusted  with  ly(U|)h,  le^t  their  rupture  should  be  fatal  to 
life  ;  and  this  effort  is  especially  beautiful,  inasuuich  as  the  disease  itself 
is  necessarily  fatal  in  its  termination.  For  here  we  see  the  conleniion 
most  vividly  between  an  irremediable  disease  and  the  unremitting  effort 
of  this  ''  spirit  of  Ijeallh." 

In  the  disease  of  bones,  how  beautiful,  how  varied  are  the  exertions 
of  this  protecting  principle,  in  which  a  bone  is  destroyed  by  a  wasting 
disease,  arresting  all  chance  or  pow(M'  of  reparation, — during  the  process 
of  destruction,  a  new  pillar  is  in  process  of  erection,  by  whic  h  the  dis- 
eased fabric  is  fortified,  and  the  limb  restored  to  heahh  and  a(  tion  ! 
Observe  the  structure  of  artificial  joints,  or  those  from  whi<hthe  cartilage 
is  absorbed  ;  here  we  see  the  respective  ends  of  the  bone  or  bones,  care- 
fully roiuided  off"  and  polished,  to  sicnulate  as  mut  h  as  possible  the  original 
structure.  The  formation  imd  increase  of  large  anenrismal  sacs  ;  their 
temporary  protection  horn  rupiure  bv  tl.e  d<nse  layer  of  coagidum  by 
which  they  are  lini^l  ;  their  evidrnl  desire  (if  I  may  so  express  ii)  lor 
(•or)traction  and  suhs(^qn(>nt  obliteration  ; — the  contraction  of  the  divided 
ends  of  l;irg(;  arteries  ; — the  formation  of  accidental  bursre,  for  the  [)ro- 
teclion  of  the  sul)jacent  bone,  whenever  the  skin  is  subjected  to  continual 
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pressure  or  riiciiori  ;  tlie  almost  dental  hnrdness  of  (lie  gum,  consequent 
on  ilie  loss  of  lecili,  and  llie  approxicnation  f)!  the  teeili  on  the  loss  of 
one  or  more  ; — ihe  inflammaiory  and  lyfnph-elTnsIrig  c-ondiiion  of  a 
wounded  inlesline,  by  which  its  injured  surface  becomes  ajij^hjiinated  lo 
the  parieles.of  the  abdouien,  or  to  another  portion  of  intestine,  thus  clos- 
ing the  otherwise  fatal  aperttire  ; — the  really  astonishing  co-operation  of 
this  healing,  this  protecting  influence,  with  the  hands  of  surgeon,  in  trans- 
mitting the  conienis  of  the  intestine,  along  a  devious  track,  in  artificial 
anus,  iVom  the  upper  to  the  lower  opening,  and  the  subsequent  earnest- 
ness with  whi(h  the  margins  of  the  bowel  unite  for  the  pur[)ose  of  restor- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  canal.  Observe  the  analogy  in  this  respect  of 
vegetable  to  animal  life.  Plants  are  provided  will)  muscles,  by  which 
they  open  and  shut  their  flowers,  and  turn  tlieir  leaves  to  the  sun,  even 
if  they  have  been  repeatedly  folded  back  from  it  ;  the  tm'n  of  a  hop  plant 
is  invariably  directed  towards  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  it  soon  dies  if 
artificially  forced  into  an  opposite  line  of  growth  ;  remove  the  obstacle, 
and  the  plant  quickly  returns  to  its  former  position.  When  the  straight 
branches  of  the  honeysuckle  can  no  longer  support  themselves,  they  ac- 
quire strength  by  becoming  spiral  ;  when  they  meet  with  other  branches 
of  the  same  kind,  they  coalesce  for  mutual  support,  and  one  spiral  turns 
lo  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  thus  increasing  the  probability  of  their 
finding  support  by  the  diversity  of  their  course.  If  a  plant  be  placed  in 
a  room  which  has  no  light,  except  from  a  hole  in  the  wall,  it  will  shoot 
towards  the  hole,  pass  through  it  into  the  open  air,  and  then  vegetate 
upwards  in  its  natural  direction.  The  shoots  or  tendrils  of  creeping 
plants  are  invariably  directed  towards  the  nearest  object,  to  which  they 
cling,  and  the  direction  of  the  tendrils  may  be  repeatedly  altered,  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  object  attracting  them.  From  these,  and  a 
variety  of  similar  evidences  of  spontaneity,  it  has  been  inferred  that  ve- 
getables have  a  limited  degree  of  sensation  and  enjoyment,  and  that  they 
have  an  inferior  participation  in  the  common  allotments  of  vitality. 

I  n)ight  cite  endless  exaniples  of  Nature's  anxiety  to  niaiutaiti  health, 
by  throwing  off  disease  or  obviating  deformity.  Now,  uhere  does  this 
power  reside  }  In  what  does  it  consist  ^  The  advance  of  time  had 
made  considerable  encroachments  on  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the 
antiquated  doctrines  of  the  chemists  and  mathematiciaris  succumbed  to 
the  more  just  and  reasonable  views  of  the  vitalists.  For  this  revolution 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Stahl,  who  was  forcibly  impressed  with  tlie 
difference  between  ilie  changes  whiidi  the  coniponents  of  the  body  expe- 
rience during  life,  and  what  would  occur  in  the  same  substances  under 
other  circumstances  ;  hence  he  concluded  that  when  they  form  a  part  of 
a  li\ing  system,  they  must  be  possessed  of  some  additional  principle,  that 
counteracts  the  effects  that  would  otherwise  be  produced.  To  tlie  agent 
that  thus  0()poses  the  physical  [)owers  of  matter,  and  to  which  the  body 
owes  its  vital  properties,  he  gave  the  name  (){  anima.  He  considered  it 
to  possess  powers  of  a  specific  nature,  and  attributed  to  it  a  species  of 
intelligence  which  enables  it  to  act  the  pan  of  a  rational  agent,  and  to 
superintend  all  our  corporeal  operations.  Van  Helmont  applied  to  the 
same  principle  the  term  "  Archeus." 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  these  terms  ?     The  immediate 
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nature  of  this  principle,  or  the  mode  of  its  operation,  we  are  totally  igno- 
rant of.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  object  that  we  ackno\vled;^e  its 
existence,  observe  its  influerice,  and  obey  its  dictates. 

I  say  einpliatically,  obey  its  dictates.  We  talk  of  many  diseases  in  a 
tone  of  arrogant  defiance  of  the  very  laws  which  direct  our  every  step. 
Take  a  wound,  for  example.  The  utmost  limit  that  the  surgeon  can  ad- 
vance to,  is  that  of  bringing  the  margins  in  close  contact,  and  keepirig  its 
surface  clean,  and  where  he  fails  in  this  end,  nature  is  compelled  to  ( ome 
to  our  assistance,  and  heal  by  new  substance  what  with  a  little  extra  aid 
she  would  have  accomplished  with  much  more  ease  and  readiness.  What 
is  the  extent  of  the  boast  here  ?  That  of  an  humble  and  almost  power- 
less assistant  ;  and  thus  it  ever  must  be.  We  must  ever  continue  humble 
followers  in  the  path  of  nature,  and  dependent  on  her  bounty. 

The  first  part  of  my  duly  here,  then,  as  your  instructer,  is,  to  disabuse 
your  minds,  by  directing  your  attention  to  that  influence  and  authority 
which  you  do  not  possess.  Nature  is  imperative  ;  she  is  arbitrary  ;  her 
laws  are  immutable  ;  she  will  sustain  no  interference,  and  listen  to  no 
compromise.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  first  and  most  paraniount  con- 
cession to  her  power,  demanded  of  the  practitioners  of  our  art,  that  we 
enter  on  our  task  prepared  to  watch  and  to  obey.  Let  us  then  study 
her  peculiarities,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  imitate  her  example.  It  will 
thus  be  my  wish  to  inculcate  a  simplicity  of  practice,  in  which  consists 
the  only  true  [)liilosophy  of  the  art  of  healing.  We  are  the  saf)pers  and 
miners  in  the  forces  of  nature.  We  attend  her  path  with  the  view  to 
remove  obstructions — to  cleanse  impurities — and  having  accomplished 
this,  to  leave  her  unmolested  and  uncontrolled.  If  I  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  because  here  I  would  place  the  gravamen  of  a  charge  against 
those  men)bers  of  our  profession,  who,  wantin-^  a  firmness  of  reliance  on 
the  authority  of  nature,  or  patience  in  its  application,  intrude  ujion  her 
path  with  an  unseasonable  and  officious  zeal,  perverting  her  energies  by 
the  application  of  means  subversive  of  her  most  obvious  intentions. 

To  Mr.  Abernelhy,  whom  I  am  proud  to  have  called  my  friend  as 
well  as  my  instructer,  the  profession  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  enforc- 
ing, both  by  his  precept  and  by  his  exai\iple,  the  value  of  this  all-important 
principle.  "  Subdue  local  irritation .^^^  says  he,  ''  and  regulate  the  action 
of  the  digestive  systeu),  and  you  control  all  controllable  disease."  To 
him  it  appeared  (how  is  it  surprising  that  it  should  have  done  so  .'')  the 
philosopher's  stone  of  medical  practice  ;  and  if  I  express  my  regret  that 
his  application  of  it  should  have  been  so  universal,  I  am  bound  to  declare 
that  within  the  circle  of  my  experience  no  man  was  so  successful  in  the 
controlling  of  chronic  disease  as  he. 

I  say  again,  study  nature,  assist  and  second  her  intentions,  but  do  not 
attemj)t  to  lead  her.  The  influence  of  recnedies  for  the  most  part  is  but 
negative. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE    WORCESTER    CONSULTATION    CASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Mr.  Editor, — I  notice  in  your  Joiirnul  of  November  4ili,  a  commnni- 
calior)  under  ii)e  caption  of  '■'■  Vexatious  Consultations,"  inviting  a  dis- 
cussion of  ''  medical  police  in  relation  to  consultations,"  and  of  the  ''  eti- 
quette in  cases  of  consultati(jns."  I  agree  v\ith  the  author  th^jt  it  is  an 
important  subject,  and  ought  to  be  better  understood.  1  should  be  much 
pleased  to  see  the  subject  fairly  treated  in  all  its  bearings,  not  only  the 
duties  and  conduct  of  the  counsellor^  but  of  the  counselled^  showing  how 
far  the  latter  may  be  justified,  after  agreeing  to  a  particular  course  of 
treatujent  in  consultation,  to  modify  or  wholly  to  omit  such  course  with- 
out trial  ;  or  in  what  cases  it  is  proper  for  a  physician,  when  requested 
by  '^  his  unsuspecting  brother  "  to  visit  a  patient  for  him  during  his  tem- 
porary absence,  to  retain  such  patient  after  his  return  and  contrary  to  his 
wishes  ;  in  short,  a  thorough  exposition  of  all  the  rights  of  the  parties  in 
interest. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  case  stated  in  the  communication,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  a(n  the  person  alluded  to  ;  and  thinking  the  most  important 
facts  therein  related  require  the  addition  of  an  errata^  shall  endeavor  to 
supply  tliat  part,  to  enable  the  public  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from 
the  case.  I  would  premise,  however,  that  if  the  gentleman  had  expressed 
any  dissatisfaction  to  me,  I  believe  1  could  have  satisfied  him  that  he  had 
but  very  slight  if  any  grounds  of  complaint.  But  as  he  has  adopted  a 
different  course,  and  brought  the  subject  before  the  public,  I  deem  it  a 
duty  to  myself,  in  the  same  public  manner,  to  correct  the  misrepresenta- 
tions contained  in  the  communication. 

In  the  first  })lace,  who  was  in  fact  the  attending  physician  ?  The 
messenger  called  at  my  house,  I  being  absent.  He,  on  his  return,  saw 
Dr.  Workman,  and  without  any  direction  from  the  parents  of  the  boy, 
called  him  in.  The  Doctor  arrives,  examines  the  case,  but  the  father, 
according  to  the  Doctor's  own  statement,  requests  that  nothing  be  done 
until  another  physician  be  called,  and  immediately  came  again  for  me  him- 
self ;  but  not  liaving  returned,  and  he  being  informed  that  I  was  momen- 
tarily expected,  left  word  for  me  to  conie  as  soon  as  I  did  return,  and 
went  directly  to  the  Hospital  for  the  distinguished  medical  gentleman 
mentioned  in  the  communication.  I  returned  a  moment  after  he  had 
left  my  door,  and  went  directly.  On  n)y  arrival  I  found  the  boy  silting 
in  a  chair,  and  the  Doctor  supporting  the  arm.  I  examined  it,  and 
found  a  very  severe  contusion  on  the  outer  [)art  of  the  shoulder.  That 
portion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  which  canie  between  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus and  the  substance  irnpinged  against  (whatever  that  might  be),  was 
completely  mashed,  and  great  ecchymosis  was  produced,  attended  with 
exquisite  sensibility,  and  much  swelling  immediately  about  the  wound. 
The  arm  was  dressed,  and  I  left  the  house,  not  expecting  to  see  the 
patient  again.  I  was  followed  to  my  carriage  by  the  father  of  the  lad, 
who  requested  me  to  take  charge  of  the  case,  slating  ''  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take entirely  in  Dr.  W.'s  being  called — that  he  did  not  intend  he  should 
have  anything  further  to  do  with  it,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  understand 
the  case."     I  replied  that  if  that  was  the  case,  I  would  visit  him  in  the 
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morning,  and  requester]  hirn  to  inform  the  Doctor  of  the  arrangement,  as 
I  was  in  too  much  haste  to  return  again  into  the  hou.se.  So  much  for 
the  call  ;  and  now  a  word  on  the  suhject  of  "  ignorance  concealed." 

The  Doctor  lias  made  a  slisrlU  v;iriaiion  in  liis  diairnosis  in  his  f  ommu- 
nication,  from  the  one  dehvered  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  He  then 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  \\nn  it  w;is  the  neck  of  the  scapula*  that  was  frac- 
tured, instead  of  the  humerus  as  mentioned  in  the  communication  ;  and 
when  the  correctness  of  that  opinion  was  questioned,  and  a  suggestion 
that  the  coracoid  process  might  be  broken  by  the  head  of  the  liumerus 
being  driven  violently  against  it,  he  mistakes  the  effort  to  ascertain  that 
circumstance,  for  an  effort  at  reducing  it. 

In  the  absence  of  all  testimony  in  relation  to  the  precise  position  in 
which  the  boy  fell,  we  are  obliged  to  infer  from  the  little  attending  cir- 
cumstances liow  tliHt  must  be. 

That  the  impinging  surfaces  came  perpenrlicularly  together,  and  not 
obliquely  or  vviih  a  glancing  blow,  we  infer  from  the  small  circumscribed 
appearanre  of  the  wound,  and  completely  broken  down  state  of  the  del- 
toid muscle  at  the  point  of  contact.  And  that  the  position  of  the  body 
was  very  nearly  on  the  side,  with  the  hips  and  lower  extremities  a  litde 
njore  elevated  than  the  head,  we  infer  from  the  wound  on  the  shoulder 
being  a  little  behind  the  posterior  or  outer  margin  of  the  groove  for  the 
long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  likewise  from  various  scratches  on  the 
side  of  the  ^nca  and  a  considerable  bruise  on  tlie  u(>per  part  of  the  ear, 
all  of  which  little  circumstances  I  presume  escaped  the  Doctor's  notice. 

Tfie  position  in  which  the  boy  struck  the  ground  being  established,  it 
follows  that  the  line  of  direction  of  the  fall  would  pass  very  nearly  diago- 
nally between  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  a  little  nearer  the  former  than  the 
latter.  I  submit,  therefore,  whether  there  is  any  natural  or  physical  im- 
possibility in  the  supposition  that  the  cartila2;e  at  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  might  be  considerably  injured,  when  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  thus  driven  violently  against  it.  From  the  "jerking  motion" 
felt  by  the  Doctor,  and  likewise  feeling  the  same  myself,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  injured.  But  no  crepitus  like  that  produced  by  a  fractured  bone, 
could  be  delected  by  myself  or  either  of  the  two  other  medical  gentlemen 
preset)t,  which,  I  think,  if  it  had  been  as  distinct  as  we  are  led  to  suj^pose 
from  the  communication,  would  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  of  us.f 
But  how  "  the  outer  fragment  of  the  bone  "  could  be  "  displaced  lorward 
half  an  inch  by  the  strong  contraction  of  the  pectoral  muscle,"  or  how 
"  an  occasional  spasm  of  the  pectoralis  major  "  could  "  displace  the 
exterior  fragment  forwardy^^  I  inusl  confess  a  little  [luzzles  me.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  deranged  perceptions  of  the  gentleman's  visual 
organs  should  convert  the  support  given  to  the  arm,  to  save  the  boy  the 
stiffering  produced  by  its  hauiiing  down,  into  a  "  pertinacious  hold  "  to 
prevent  the  other  gentleman  from  examining  the  arm. 

Perhaps  the  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  cure 


*  For  the  tnUlj  of  tliis  stalement,  I  have  the  certificates  of  both  the  other  medical  gentlemen 
present. 

t  Perh  >ps  when  the  ttnctor  becomes  a  little  more  familiar  with  the  sensations  produced  in  the 
exaininaliotis  of  fractured  and  iiijnrcd  limits,  he  may  be  able  to  dpride  with  more  accuracy  as  to  the 
kind  of  crepitation  he  may  feel,  whether  it  arises  from  a  fracture  of  a  bone,  an  injury  of  a  cartilage, 
or  the  ieparation  of  an  apophysia. 
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may  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  injury.  The  fourth  day  the 
baufhiges  were  all  removed,  and  gentle  extensive  mntion  given  to  the  arm 
in  every  direction,  wiihout  prochicing  any  pain.  The  lolor  of  the  sur- 
face immediately  around  the  wound  was  of  a  greenish  yellow.  The 
wound  iiself  was  ahout  an  inch  in  fliameter,  very  sfift,  and,  from  the 
color,  no  doubt  contained  a  quantity  of  efiused  blood.  The  inflMuimaiion, 
which  never  was  but  slight,  gradually  subsided,  and  in  about  twelve  days 
the  dressings  were  all  re(no\ed,and  he  uses  it  nearly  as  well  as  the  oilier, 
a  slight  weakness  only  complained  of.  There  is  now  a  small  pit,  where 
the  skin  adheres  to  ihe  lop  of  die  humeius,  at  the  large  luberc  le  where 
the  supra->pinaius  niusi  le  is  inserted,  which  fixes  the  precise  [)oint  ol  the 
injury  with  more  prec  isiou  ihau  the  terms  "  anterior  exterior." 

A  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  It  appears,  by  the  Doctor's  own 
showing,  thai  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  anything  for  the  boy  without 
advice,  vvhi(  h,  to  most  physi(  ians,  would  have  been  a  diagnostic  symp- 
tom that  their  services  were  not  parliculaily  acce|)iable,  and  would  induce 
ihem  to  withdraw  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  wiihout  wailing  for 
more  explicit  information.  Under  all  ilie  circumstances,  was  the  Doctor 
in  such  possession  of  the  case  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  apjiellalion  of 
"  attending  physician  ?  "  And  does  not  his  conduct  savor  a  little  of  the 
"  hygbua  ?  "  Benj.  F.  Heyvvood. 

Worcester,  Dec.  12,  1835. 


CLINICAL   LECTURES   OF  M.  LUGOL    ON    SCROFULOUS   DISEASES. 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  HOSPITAL  OF  SAINT  LOUIS.       LECTUKE  I.       INTRODUCTION. 

TRANSLATED  BY  J.  CHICKERI.XG,  .M.D.  BOSTON. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonrnal.] 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  this  course,  it  will  be  important  for 
you,  gentlemen,  to  bear  in  mind  that  ol)servation  is  almost  everyihing  in 
inedicine.  Being  myself  impressed  with  this  maxim,  I  determined  to 
devote  fifteen  years  ex(  lusively  to  ilie  observation  of  scrofulous  diseases  ; 
and  it  is  after  having  followed  up  ibis  plan,  that  I  atn  now  able  to  com- 
mand the  materials  for  the  present  course. 

There  are  affections  vvliii  h  require  the  greatest  attention,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  frequency  and  of  the  various  phencHuena  presented  by 
ihern.  To  this  class  belong  scrofulous  diseases.  The  word  s(  rofulous 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  scrofa^  a  sow.  This  name  was  adopted 
bv  the  ancients,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  scrofulous  tumors 
to  those  of  swine.  This  disease  has  been  called  the  king''s  evil,  because 
patients  were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  royal  touch,  to  which  salutary 
effects  were  ascril)ed. 

As  to  the  nature  of  scrofula,  it  is  unlike  other  affections  ;  in  all  cases 
some  cause  acts  on  an  organ,  and  soon  produces  functional  disturbances, 
which  transfer  it  to  other  parts. 

In  scrofulous  patients,  the  cause  acts  but  slowlv,  sometimes  on  the 
individual  himself,  sometimes  only  on  the  parents  from  whom  they  are 
descended.     Thus,  in  the  community,  we  find  whole  families  whose 
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constitution  is  so  much  impregnated  with  the  scrofulous  affection,  that  the 
shghtest  examination  will  detect  it.  A  large  head  with  a  short  neck, 
enlarged  salivary  glands,  large  blue  eyes,  covered  wiih  thick  eyelids,  a 
large  uneven  (ecrase)  nose,  a  large  mouth,  large  chapped  lips,  prominent 
(pommettes),  bloated  face,  seeming  at  first  view  to  be  healthy,  a  delicate 
and  white  skin,  light  hair,  &c.  these  are  the  first  indications  of  scrofula, 
before  organic  and  functional  change  in  any  part  compels  the  patient  to 
solicit  aid. 

In  the  scrofulous,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  well  developed  :  there 
is  generally  considerable  muscular  weakness  ;  fatigue  is  illy  borne.  The 
heart  and  lungs  are  generally  small  ;  the  circulation  slow,  and  respiration 
feeble.  As  calorification  is  not  active,  the  scrofulous  always  have  cold 
extremities.  Digestion  is  tardily  performed,  and  the  secretions  are  very 
abundant,  especially  from  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces.  In  its 
second  stage,  scrofula  is  not  limited  to  debilitating  the  constiiuiion,  but 
directs  its  action  particularly  to  some  primary  system  of  i[)e  economy. 

Observation  leads  us  to  regard  the  cellular  tissue  as  the  primary  seat 
of  morbid  change  in  scrofula.  In  infancy  it  is  the  mesentery  which  first 
becomes  the  seat  of  secondary  organic  change.  The  glands  become 
engorged  ;  the  abdomen  becomes  hard  and  tense  ;  the  child  is  emaciated 
by  reason  of  the  enlarged  abdomen,  and  becomes  bed-ridden  (succon)be 
victime  du  carreau).  In  a  more  advanced  age,  the  ganglions  of  the  neck 
denote  the  presence  of  scrofula  ;  numerous  tumors,  at  first  moveable 
under  the  skin,  but  soon  adherent,  point  out  the  well  known  course  of 
the  ganglionic  masses,  and  acquire  such  a  volume  as  to  make  the  neck  a 
continuous  plane  with  the  face.  The  mucous  system,  soon  after  the 
lymphatic,  becomes  the  seat  of  maladies  from  the  same  cause.  The 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  organs  of  the  senses,  is  first  affected 
with  it.  The  conjimctiva  of  the  eyelids  is  swollen,  and  appears  oedeina- 
tous.  At  the  union  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  with  the  skin, 
below  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  above  the  swollen  lip,  we  see  at  the  same 
lime  a  chronic  inflammatory  swelling  ;  and  by  this  prominence,  a  peculiar 
expression  is  given  to  the  face. 

When  scrofulous  affections  extend  to  the  mucous  textures,  they  soon 
invade  the  cutaneous  system.  On  the  head,  for  example,  where  the 
hairy  scalp  is  close,  and  abounding  with  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  the 
effects  of  scrofula  are  limited  to  small  ulcers,  and  to  numerous  hairy  fol- 
licles, whose  albuminous  and  concrete  suppuration  forms  those  different 
scaly  plaies  known  under  the  nan)e  of  scurf. 

The  bones  are  sometimes  the  first  to  exhibit  traces  of  scrofula  ;  then 
there  supervene  deviations  in  the.  spinal  colun)n,  and  articular  swellings 
which  are  called  wJdle  swellings.  \Vhen  a  scrofulous  patient  has  arrived 
at  the  last  period  of  growth,  or  puberty,  it  is  the  viscera  which  .then  be- 
come affected  by  this  vicious  diathesis.  The  uterus  of  a  girl  at  puberty 
becomes  affected  with  fluor  albus,  which  at  once  destroys  her  phmipness 
and  bloom.  In  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  intestinal  folli- 
cles, a  morbid  production,  variable  in  the  form  and  volume,  but  constant 
in  the  cocnposition,  soon  manifests  itself;  it  consists  of  small  and  gene- 
rally round  masses,  which  compress  and  waste  their  tissue.  They  are 
tubercles  ;  their  presence  constitutes  those  diseases  which  we  call  phthisis; 
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diseases  the  more  grave,  as  they  affect  the  most   essential  organs  of  life, 
and  who^e   terminaiion    is    mosi    IVeqijeiiily  the  deslruclion  ol"  ihn  organ 
and  the  loss  of  ihe  patient.      Such  is  ihe  general  course  of  scrolula.      At 
the  next  meeting  we  shall  speak  of  the  causes  of  scrofulous  afieclions. 
December^  1835. 


THE    SCIENCE    OF    HUMAN    LIFE. 

EXTRACT     FROM     MR.     GRAHAm's     INTRODUCTORY      LECTURE. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

We  see  that  boih  the  natural  and  acquired  appetites,  propensities  and 
habits  of  man,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  life  which  act  on  his  natural 
and  moral  susceptibilities,  concur  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  study 
of  the  science  of  human  life,  and  fix  it  on  present  self-enjoyment,  and  on 
the  pursuit  of  the  means  of  supplying  his  natural  and  artificial  wants.  And 
hence,  he  is  left  \o  feel  his  way  to,  or  gather  from  what  he  calls  experi- 
ence, most  or  all  the  conclusions  which  he  embi'aces,  in  regard  to  the 
laws  of  life,  health,  and  disease. 

This  source  of  knowledge  is  as  utterly  fallacious,  as  it  is  delusively 
specious  ;  and  the  more  deeply  and  extensively  mankind  are  betrayed  by 
it,  the  more  totally  blinded  do  they  become  to  its  treachery,  and  the 
more  zealously  and  confidently  do  they  contend  for  its  validity. 

Suppose  a  number  of  individuals  were  engaged  in  the  study  of  mine- 
ralogy, and  the  following  dialogue  were  to  take  place  between  them  and 
their  teacher.  Advancing  to  one  of  them,  with  a  specinien  in  his  hand, 
the  teacher  inquires — '^  What  do  you  call  this  }  "  *'  It  is  granite,  sir." 
''  Granite  !  are  you  confident  .'' "  "  Quite  confident,  sir,  I  am  certain  I 
cannot  be  mistaken."  "  But  why  do  you  think  it  is  granite  .''  "  ''  0, 
sir,  I  know  it  is — I  know  by  my  experience^  sir,  perfectly  well.  I  have 
not  lived  so  long  in  the  world  for  nothing,  I  assure  you.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience,  and  my  experience  has  taught  me,  these  twenty 
years,  that  it  is  granite,  and  nothing  but  granite  ;  therefore  I  know  it  is 
granite."  Passing  the  same  specimen  to  another  individual,  the  teacher 
repeats  the  interrogation — "  What  do  you  call  that  .''  "  "  Why,  sir, 
that  is  limestone,  to  be  sure."  "  Limestone  !  are  you  not  mistaken  .'*  " 
''  0,  no,  sir,  I  am  perfectly  certain  it  is  limestone,  sii* — I  feel  that  it  is 
limestone,  sir.  I  know  it  is.  I  know  by  my  own  feelings,  sir, — and  I 
am  sure  I  know  my  own  feelings  better  than  anybody  else  does."  *'  But 
the  person  who  examined  it  before  you,"  says  the  teacher,  *'  asserted 
with  equal  confidence  that  it  was  granite,  and  declared  that  his  experi- 
ence, for  twenty  years,  had  proved  it  to  be  granite."  "  0,  very  well, 
sir,  very  well.  That  may  be,  too,  and  both  be  right."  "  How  so  }  " 
*'  Why,  don't  you  know,  sir,  that  what  is  granite  to  one  man  is  limestone 
to  another  }  Surely,  you  know,  sir,  that  all  constitutions  are  not  alike. 
There  is  a  great  difl^erence  in  constitutions,  sir  ;  and  what  is  granite  to 
one  constitution  may  be  limestone,  or  quartz,  or  felspar,  or  hornblende, 
or  gypsum,  or  something  else,  to  another  constitution.  Thai  everybody 
knows,  sir.     At  any  rate,  I  know  by  my  own  feelings  that  this  specimen 
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is  limestone  lo  my  constitution."  "  But  may  you  not  be  mistaken  in 
regard  to  your  fet-liiigs  ?  "  inquires  the  teaclier.  '^  Mistaken,  sir  !  How 
should  I  be  mistaken  ?  Who  should  know  my  feelings  if  I  don't  ?  I 
guess  you  won't  convince  uie  thai  I  don't  know  my  own  feelings  belter 
than  anybody  else  does — and  I  know  I  can't  be  deceived  by  my  own 
feelings,  sir — and  my  feelings  tell  me  that  to  my  constitution  this  is 
limestone." 

Now,  what  would  be  thought  of  such  a  mode  of  studying  mineralogy  ? 
or  what  atlainuieuts  in  the  knowledge  of  the  (  haracter  and  properties  of 
minerals,  could  be  expectt-d  from  such  a  course.?  Yet,  it  is  precisely 
the  manner  in  vvlmh  everybody  reasons  in  regard  to  human  life  and  health 
and  disease,  and  o;eneial  regimen.  Every  person  knows  from  his  own 
feelings  and  experience,  prei  ib^ely  what  kind  of  consiitulion  he  has — and 
what  agrees  and  what  disagrees  wiih  it  ;  and  everybody  knows  exactly 
what  agrees  and  what  disagrees  with  his  own  ston)ach  ;  and  is  taught  by 
his  own  experience  what  is  best  for  his  consiilulion  and  his  heahh  and 
strength  and  couifcjrt.  And  surely,  if  a  lady  has  the  headache,  she  knows 
her  own  feelings  belter  than  anyb(>dy  else  does  :  and  if  she  drinks  a  good 
strong  cup  of  tea  and  the  pain  leaves  her  head,  nobody  ought  to  be  guilty 
of  so  gross  an  insidt  to  her  understanrling  as  to  attempt  to  convince  her 
that  lea  is  a  poison,  and  that  her  use  of  it  is  a  principal  cause  of  her  head- 
ache ;  for  she  knows  that  she  always  feels  better  after  drinking  lea  ;  and, 
from  fifteen  lo  twenty  years  experience,  she  knows  that  there  is  no  better 
remedy  for  headache,  than  a  good  strong  cup  of  tea  :  for  she  has  been 
subject  to  the  headache  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  the  turns  have  gradually  increased  upon  her  fron)  the  first, 
till  she  is  now  obliged  to  give  up  all  business,  or  pleasures,  and  take  to 
her  bed  for  the  whole  day,  whenever  she  has  a  turn,  which  is  certainly 
as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  more  frequent  :  and  she  has 
always  found  that  tea  is  ''  the  sovereignest  remedy  in  the  world  "  for 
headache. 

Who  can  reason  against  such  facts  as  these  ?  or  have  the  temerity  to 
advance  a  theory  which  coniradicis  ihe  universal  experience  of  mankind  ? 
We  confess  that  the  enterprise  is  an  arduous  and  a  daring  one  ;  and  is 
cheered  by  no  encouraging  prospect,  except  the  possibility  that  mankind 
can  be  undeceived  in  regard  lo  the  validity  of  their  feelings  and  their 
experience,  as  rules  of  life. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  convince  our  fellow  creatures  that  they 
have  no  feelings^  nor  that  they  do  not  know  when,  and  how  much  ihey 
feel  :  but  we  wish  lo  convince  them  that  the  kind  and  dec;ree  of  llieir 
feeling  by  no  means  leach  them  what  causes  it,  nor  the  princi|>les  upon 
which  its  existence  depends.  We  are  willing  to  concede  to  the  lady, 
that  she  knows  best  how  her  own  headache /fc/s,  and  that  she  knows  it  is 
relieved  by  a  cup  of  lea.  Bui  does  she  know  either  the  remote  or  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  IxMdache  ?  Does  she  know  the  vital  properties 
and  powers  and  functional  relations  of  the  organs  of  her  body  ;  and  iloes 
she  accurately  understand  the  healihy  and  ihe  diseased  affeciions  and 
sympathies  of  ihose  organs  ?  Does  she  know  the  qualities  of  ihe  lea  in 
relation  to  the  vital  properties  and  functional  powers  of  her  system  ? 
Does  she  know   the  direct  and  the  uliimaie  effects  of  the  tea  on  her 
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system  ? — how  it  prorluces  the  plensiirable  feelings,  and  how  it  removes 
the  |)air)  of  h(>r  hi^ad  ?  And  does  she  know  uhelhor  the  very  effects  of 
the  lea,  hy  whi(  h  the  paroxysms  ol"  lier  headache  are  leheved,  are  noi  (he 
principal  source  of  her  hca(hiche,  and  ihe  main  can;-c  of  ihe  frequency 
and  violence  of  (he  paroxysms  ?  li'  not,  what  are  her  feelings  and  ex- 
perience worih,  to  Ijerself  or  others,  as  rules  of  life,  by  v\liicli  she  or 
any  one  ran  judge  of  the  fitness  of  her  hahits  to  the  laws  of  life  and 
health?  We  answer,  not  a  farihing^!  Nay,  indeed,  they  are  worse  than 
nothing; — luere  dcdusions  by  which  we  are  decoyed  Irom  step  to  step 
aloni;;  ihe  specious  labyrinths  of  sensuality  and  suffering.  And  such,  with 
rarely  an  individual  exce|)tion,  is  the  universal  experience  of  mankind. 
We  acknowledge  that  ihey/ee/,  anfl  that  they  know  whether  their  feelings 
are  j)leasurable  or  [)aiiifnl.  But  do  they  know  f)hysiologically  how  or 
why  ihey  feel  ;  and  understand  the  relation  of  their  feeliugs  to  the  powers 
and  laws  of  vitality,  and  to  the  condition  and  functions  of  ihe  living 
organs  ? 


AUTOPSY  OF  AN  OPIUM    EATER. 

BY    M.    S.    PERRY,    M.D. 
[Coinmuiiicnted  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Was  called  to  see  Mrs.  ,  aged  77,    Dec.  8ih,   and   obtained   the 

following  history  of  her  case  from  her  IViends.  Patient  was  of  nervous 
tem|ierajnent,  but  enjoyed  very  good  health  till  about  nineteen  years  since. 
At  this  ticne  had  an  attack  of  pleuriiis,  which  left  her  with  a  cough.  For 
this  s^ie  was  advised  to  take  tinct.  opii.  Her  cough  has  continued  from 
that  time  to  this,  worse  in  winter  than  in  summer  ;  has  raised  blood  occa- 
sionally, mixed  with  mucus  ;  always  expectorates  some  when  she  coughs. 
For  last  nine  years  has  used  the  solid  opium  in  large  quantities — 15,  20, 
and  sometimes  30  grains  per  day.  Has  been  confined  now  to  chamber 
seven  weeks,  and  for  five  weeks  has  not  taken  any  food  ;  has  only  drank 
a  little  water  occasionally  ;  has  taken  30  grains  of  opium  every  night  — 
could  not  sleep  vviihoul  it,  but  would  scream  till  she  had  the  quantiiy  ; 
15  or  20  grains  would  not  quiet  her.  She  is  naturally  a  small  eater.  She 
has  had  no  dejection  for  five  weeks  ;  has  made  but  little  water,  and  that 
was  thick  and  dark-colored.     She  died  tlie  same  niglit. 

Jiulnpsy^  twelve  hours  after  death. 

External  appearance. — Very  much  emaciated  ;  skin  of  a  dark  brown 
color  ;  cuticle  loose,  falling  off  in  scales  ;  muscles  rigid  ;  chest  sounds 
well  on  percussion  ;  abdomen  flat. 

Chest. — Right  lung  adhering  by  a  strong  membrane  near  apex  and 
posterior  part  of  upper  lobe  ;  apex  filled  with  small  grey  tuber(des,  two 
or  three  oi'  which  were  softened.  There  was  also  in  this  part  of  the  lung 
a  small  abscess,  the  size  of  a  common  walnut,  filled  with  |)us  ;  did  not 
communicate  with  the  bronc  hia.  No  tubercles  in  middle  or  lower  lobe  ; 
some  congestion  in  latter.  Left  lung  adhering  near  a[)ex,  adhesions  firm 
and  strong.  There  was  also  a  small  membianous  band  running  from  the 
inferior  part  of  upper  lobe,  and  adhering  near  fourth  rib.     This  was  of 
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recent  fortnation.  This  lung  was  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  small  tuhercles  near  apex. 

The  mucous  menjhrane  of  the  bronchia,  near  the  bifurcation,  redder 
and  softer  than  natural,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  small  broruhiae  on  the 
left  side,  it  appeared  for  a  line  or  two  entirely  destroyed.  Membrane 
throughout  lined  with  mucus.  Bronchial  glands  not  enlarged — of  a  dark 
color.  Heart.  Peiicardium  natural  ;  did  not  contain  any  serum.  Walls 
of  left  ventricle  thickened,  cavity  small.  Right  ventricle  dilated  ;  no 
disease  of  valves. 

Jibdomen. — On  opening  into  this  cavity,  the  stomach  was  seen  ex- 
tending from  the  diaphragm  to  within  an  inch  of  the  pubis.  It  measured 
twenty  inches  from  the  cardiac  orifice  to  the  pylorus,  round  the  large 
curvature,  and  eleven  inches  round  the  small.  It  was  contracted  in  the 
middle  ;  coats  thinner  than  natural  ;  mucous  coat  red,  quite  thin  and 
tough,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  muscular  coat ;  an  appearance  of  ulcera- 
tion commencing  near  pylorus. 

Intestines. — The  small  mtestines  were  pushed  forward  by  the  stomach 
into  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  mucous  coat,  through  whole  distance,  per- 
haps redder  than  natural,  and  adhering  closely  to  the  muscular  coat.  No 
appearance  of  ulceration  in  any  part.  Peyer's  and  Brunner's  glands 
healthy.     Large  intestines  crowded  with  faeces. 

Liver  small,  of  a  dark  color,  not  granulated.  Gall-bladder  contained 
five  or  six  ounces  of  dark  viscid  bile  ;  no  disease  of  ducts.  Kidneys  soft, 
small,  but  otherwise  healthy.  Spleen  small,  qtjite  firm,  and  of  a  darker 
color  than  natural.    Mesenteric  glands  not  enlarged.     Head  not  examined. 

Boston,  December,  1835. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — When  you  a  few  weeks  since  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  the 
*'  business  journal  "  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society 
were  published,  I  addressed  you  a  note,  remindirig  you  that  the  thing 
had  been  done  every  year  for  nine  years  past.  I  look  it  for  granted  that 
you  would  be  glad  to  make  the  correction.  But  instead  of  doing  it  with 
the  distinctness  which  the  importance  your  former  remarks  gave  to  the 
subject  deserves,  you  ask  "  liow  long  after  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
the  record  is  ordinarily  published."  The  answer  is  of  course  within 
your  own  observation,  because,  as  a  fellow  of  the  Society,  you  must 
have  received  the  publication  annually.  The  u  hole  matter  is  not  peihaps 
of  any  great  moment  ;  but  sin(e  you  have  called  it  up,  it  is  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  inforn)  those  of  your  readers  who  are  not  fellows  of  the  Society 
(those  who  are,  of  course  know  it  already,  if  they  read  the  publication 
sent  to  ihe(n),  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting, 
and  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Counsellors,  are  published 
every  year  in  an  appendix  to  the  pamphlet  comaining  the  annual  dis- 
course, and  when  tliere  is  no  discourse,  as  happened  a  few  years  since, 
the  appendix  is  published  by  itself.  This  publication,  as  I  remarked  to 
you  in  my  last  note,  contains  everything  which  can  possibly  possess 
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any  interest  to  any  one,  except  occasionnlly  some  matter  of  personal 
concern,  vvhidi  it  would  obviously  be  unjust  to  an  individual  to  make 
public  ;  su(  b  as  a  rejerled  nomination,  lor  example.  Tbe  reports  of 
Committees  are  alwnys  given  ai  lengib,  and  all  ibe  action  upon  ibem  in 
as  mucb  detail  as  tbe  records  ibernselves.  In  regard  to  ibe  lime  of  the 
publication,  tbe  vole  of  ibe  Counsellors  requiring  it,  directs  ibal  it  be 
made  wiibin  a  moiilb  after  tbe  annual  meeting.  In  practice,  it  bas  often 
been,  found  ibat  a  lillle  more  iban  tbnt  is  taken  up  in  gelling  tbe  discourse 
(and  someiimes  ibere  are  oiber  aili(  les  publisbed  wiib  ii),  ibrougb  tbe 
press.  But  it  is  never  more  tban  a  few  weeks  after  tbe  meeting,  belore 
tbe  journal  is  printed  and  distributed  to  every  fellow  and  retired  member 
of  ll)e  Society  vvitbin  tbe  Slate.  H. 

Boston,  Dec.  1835. 
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EDITORIAL  MISFORTUNES. 

Among  the  many  grievances,  not  always  necessarily  growing  out  of  the 
management  of  a  periodical,  but  which  seem  by  the  constitutional  laws  of 
free  discussion  to  be  inseparably  connected  with   the   business,   the  mis- 
conception of  readers  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  afflictive.    Paragraphs 
which  were  never  intended  to  have  even  a  remote   personal   bearing  on 
any  one,  by  the  morbid  excitability  of  some  are  seized  upon  with  avidity, 
and  magnified,  by  the  active  workings  of  a  vivid  imagination,  into  heinous 
offences,  alike  disreputable  to  the  writer  and  subversive  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  social  order.     Others,  full  of  the  very  spirit  of  benevolence,  are 
occasionally  shocked  with  the  discovery  of  what  they  conceive  a  cunning- 
ly devised  inuendo,   which,   like  a  torpedo,  is  evetitually  to  explode   with 
dreadful  efl'ect,  blowing  into  atoms  a  favorite  of  their  own,  in  the  tangible 
shape  of  a  book,  an  institution,  or  the  more  complicated  machinery  of  an 
association  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  object.     In  the 
same  sentence   that  excites  the  indignation  of  one,  and  alarms  the  fears 
of  another,  a  third  is  perfectly  delighted  with  the  staunch   independence 
of  the  editor,  who  cuts  and  slashes,  to  his  apprehension,  with  tbe  fearless- 
ness of  a  Janissary.     He  glories  in  the  threatened  destruction  that  awaits 
monopolists  in  any  department  of  professional   career,   who   have   been 
more  successful  than  himself— forgetting  that  his  own  disposition  actually 
prompts  him  to  adopt  precisely  the  same  system  of  measures  which  he  so 
vehemently  condemns  in  a  rival.     Lastly,  for  it  would  prove  an  intermina- 
ble toil  to  particularize   the   character  of  each   class  of  critics  sitting   in 
continual  judgment,  the  cautious  meddler,  whose   profound  regard  for  all 
mankind  is  manifested   in   soft  whispers  by  way   of  advice,  as  he  loves, 
more  than  the  soul  that  animates  him,  to  witness  the  sweet  influences  of 
friendship,  warns  us  to  be  careful,  lest  umbrage   should  be  given   some- 
where, and  a  subscriber  might  be  lost  !     Now  it  is  the  clearest  of  all  pro- 
positions, that  in  order  to  meet  the  exact  requirements  of  these  several 
orders  of  argus-eyed  commissioners  of  faults,  our  Journal  should  be  issued 
without  the  impress  of  a  single  type  upon  it — and  then  no  one  would  be 
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suited.  Therefore,  we  have  fully  resolved  to  suit  ourselves,  at  the  same 
time  enter!ainin<r  a  strong  hope  of  being  serviceable,  as  far  as  our  htim- 
ble  means  will  allow,  in  contribuint;  to  the  extension,  respectability  and 
usefulness  of  medical  science  over  the  domain  of  our  common  country. 
We  beg  leave  to  direct  our  readers  to  the  conununication  of  H.  in 
the  present  No.  of  the  Journal,  by  way  of  illustration.  It  is,  in  essence, 
a  severe  examination  of  a  remark  we  had  occasion  to  make  a  few  weeks 
since,  in  relation  to  the  business  journal  of  the  Medical  Society.  Our 
correspondent  is  certainly  right  in  declaring  that  it  is  printed  and  distri- 
buted. But,  unfortunately,  he  n)istook  our  irieat)ing  at  the  outset.  In- 
stead of  being  exclusively  circulated  among  the  fellows,  we  contend  tliat 
other  people, — aye,  the  profession  every  where, — have  an  interest  in  it, 
and,  as  common  property,  it  should  go  forth  in  all  the  periodicals  through 
which  such  intelligence  is  usually  promulgated.  In  the  manner  also  of 
calling  this  society  together,  show  us  the  difference  between  such  calls 
and  those  directed  to  the  stockholders  of  a  common  insurance  company, 
for  example,  and  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  ourselves  in  error.  Are 
such  notices  circulated  in  those  publications  most  likely  to  be  seen  by 
members  of  the  society.'*  And  where  a  meeting  has  been  brought  to  a 
close,  are  the  doings  ever  generously  made  known  through  similar  chan- 
nels, for  the  good  and  behoof  of  such  as  may  happen  to  reside  two  miles 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Massachusetts  proper,  unless  a  reporter  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  gather  a  few  imperfect  sketches?  No  one  more  high- 
ly venerates  this  institution  than  ourselves,  sustained  as  it  is  by  the  first 
grade  of  medical  powers  ;  and  owing  to  the  predouiinance  of  this  feeling, 
we  have  urged  a  point,  perhaps  to  make  an  enen)y,  when  we  would  have 
made  the  society  many  friends. 


COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 


Fine  opportunities  have  been  offered  of  late,  for  pursuing  this  important 
studv.  Several  larije  and  rare  animals  havintj  died,  have  i)een  "cnerous- 
ly  given,  immediately  after,  to  those  most  competent  to  prepare  them  for 
the  cabinet.  A  careful  eye  should  be  had  to  the  menageries,  that  nothing 
be  urmecessarily  lost,  which  would  be  otservice  in  illustratifig  either  ani- 
mal mechanics  or  aniujal  functions.  A  lioness,  a  moose,  and  several 
rare  varieties  of  the  monkey,  are  now  being  carefully  dissected  in  this 
city.  The  Natural  History  Society's  museum,  in  Tremont  Street,  which, 
by  the  by,  should  be  visited  by  medical  strangers,  contains  excc^llcnt 
natural  skeletons  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  ostrich,  besides  niany  other 
equally  rare  animals  of  the  old  world.  The  collection  of  skulls  ol'  ani- 
mals, which  has  been  gradually  enlarging  since  the  organization  of  the 
association,  has  become  very  considerable.  Beau'it'ully  prepared  bones 
of  the  jaws  of  a  monstrous  alligator,  and  the  counfhss  number  of  smaller 
specim(Mis  of  the  osteology  of  smaller  reptiles,  could  nut  fail  to  interest  a 
very  inditferent  spectator. 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  OF  THE  SEXES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  American  Journal  for  November  contains  some  very  curious  and 
interesting  observations  on  this  sul)ject,  based  on  tabular  statements  from 
the  public  record  of  deaths.  It  appears  that  of  the  children  born  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  ten  years  included   between    1821   and    1830, 
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amountinfj,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Health,  to 
64,642,  there  were  2,490  more  males  than  females.  But  notwithstand- 
ini;  the  n)aies  at  hirlh  thus  exceed  the  feuialfs  about  7  1-2  per  cent.,  a 
reference  to  the  census  of  1830,  sliovvs  that  hy  the  filth  year  of  childhood 
the  male  excess  is  reduced  to  about  5  per  cent.,  and  at  ten  years  to  only 
1  per  cent.  ;  and  that  the  reduction  still  ^oing  on,  the  females  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  exceed  the  males  about  8  per  cent.,  and  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty,  7.3  per  cent. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  have  thus  reduced 
the  pro()ortion  of  the  male  se.x  during  the  early  sttiges  of  life,  until  within 
the  last  three  years,  as  no  distinction  of  sex  existed,  until  then,  in  the 
record  of  deaths  occurring  under  the  20th  year.  From  the  records  dur- 
ing these  three  years  it  is  shown  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  all  the 
morbid  influences  to  which  the  early  periods  of  life  are  exposed,  operate 
with  peculiar  fatality  among  the  males.  The  diseases  which  appear  pe- 
culiarly obnoxioiis  to  the  male  sex,  are  the  following  : — Inflanmiation  of 
the  brain,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  bronchitis,  croup,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  fevers  of  all  kinds  (except  scarlet),  convulsions,  general  dropsy, 
dropsy  of  the  head,  smallpox.  The  few  cases  in  which  the  deaths  of  fe- 
males predominate,  are  in  the  following  diseases  : — Consumption,  dropsy 
of  the  chest,  scarlet  fever,  burns  and  scalds,  hooping  cough.  Dr.  Emer- 
son, who  has  collected  these  interesting  facts,  has  shown  that  the  disparity 
alluded  to  is  not  of  accidental  occurrence,  as  it  occurred  successively 
during  the  three  years  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

Boylston  Med.  Society. — The  Boylston  Medical  Society  held  their  first 
meeting  this  season  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  9. 

An  interesting  lecture  was  read  before  the  society,  we  are  informed,  by 
Dr.  Gould,  on  a  subject,  which,  we  think,  deserves  a  much  greater  share 
of  attention  from  medical  gentlemen,  than  it  has  hitherto  received — "  The 
study  of  botany  in  connection  with  medicine  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  those  substances  which  constitute  medicinal  agents." 
A  considerable  number  of  the  present  medical  class  have  become  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  The  officers  for  the  present  year  are — Augustus 
A.  Gould,  M.D.  President  ;  H.  J.  Bowditch,  IVT.D.  Vice  President  ; 
Luther  Clark,  A.B.  Secretary  ;  and  Nathaniel  S.  Tucker,  A.B.  Treasu- 
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Re-vaccination  in  the  army  of  the  Wurt€mburf!;ian  States  in  1833. — Pro- 
fessr  Heim  states  in  the  Warteml).  Mediz.  CorrespondL,  Nos.  10  and  1  1, 
that  1683  individuals  were  re-vaccinated  with  the  followinor  results  :  — 
34  in  each  100  with  success  ;  22  with  modified  results  ;  44  without  any 
resijlt.  The  pati(^nts  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age.  Of  577 
who  were  re-vaccinated  with  perfectly  successful  results,  293  showed 
good  cicatrices,  1 16  imperfect,  and  168  presented  no  cicatrices  at  all.  Of 
366  re-vaccinated  with  imperfect  results,  193  had  good  marks,  134  im- 
perfect traces,  and  39  no  cicatrix  at  all.  Finally,  of  740  persons  re- 
vaccinated  without  any  result,  382  showed  good.  222  imperfect,  and  136 
no  cicatrices. 

Smallpox. — The  smallpox  has  appeared,  since  our  last,  at  Plymouth, 
and  Worcester,  Mass.  We  shall  soon  have  the  particulars  from  oar  cor- 
respondents in  those  places. 
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Damages  for  JVothing. — The  New  York  Medical  Journal  and  Review 
states  that  Samuel  Thonisofi,  the  patentee  of  the  botanic  system  of  medi- 
cal practice,  has  lately  recovered  ^20,000  damages  of  an  individual  in 
New  York,  for  infringements  upon  his  patent. 


Dr.  Knox. — This  distinguished  teacher  of  anatomy,  whose  name  be- 
came quite  faniliar  to  the  canaille,  in  the  Burking  business,  a  few  years 
ago,  is  delighting  a  host  of  auditors  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  He  has  scarcely 
a  rival  in  this  important  branch  of  human  knowledge. 


JYew  Medical  College. — The  new  Medical  College  at  Augusta,  Geo.  is 
just  finished,  and  the  lectures  have  commenced.  The  Augusta  Chroni- 
cle says — It  is  two  stories  high  above  the  basement,  and  80  feet  long  by 
77  wide,  surmounted  by  a  large  dome,  and  has  a  massive  portico  in  front, 
sustained  by  six  Grecian  fluted  doric  columns,  and  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  eight  steps  !26  feet  wide.  The  exterior  walls  are  to  be  rough 
casted  in  imitation  of  stone,  and,  judging  from  the  small  portion  just  com- 
pleted, will  present  a  very  beautiful  and  impressive  aspect. 


jyeio  Foreign  Journal. — On  the  first  of  January,  Sherwood  &  Co.  of 
liondon,  will  publish  the  first  number  of  the  British  and  foreign  INIedical 
Review,  or  Quarterly  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  edited 
by  John  Forbes  and  John  Cunolly,  M.D.  editors  of  the  Cyclopoedia  of 
Practical  Medicine — Price  six  shillings.  In  this  work,  particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  state  and  advancement  of  medical  science  in 
countries  especially  distinguished  for  the  zeal,  activity  and  proficiency  of 
their  professors, — as,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  America.  No  reports 
of  cases  will  be  admitted  into  its  pages,  except  in  the  form  of  critical  es- 
says. The  size  will  be  that  of  the  largest  quarterlies — eighteen  sheets 
in  each  number,  making  two  hundred  and  eight  pages. 

To  Correspondents. — The  first  of  a  series  of  criticisras  on  Dr.  Bell's  Prize 
Essay  has  been  received,  and  will  be  put  in  type  next  week. 

Arrival  of  Physicians  from  Europe. — From  Havre,  at  New  York,  Dr.  VVm. 
Keith,  of  Philadelphia — Dr.  Oliver  Holmes,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. — Dr.  W.  C. 
Swann,  of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  being  our  intention,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  keep  a  registry  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  medical  gentlemen,  correspond- 
ents will  oblige  us  by  intelligence  of  this  kind. 

Died — At  Wilmington,  Del.  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  aged  33. — In  Rockbridge  Co. 
Va.  Dr.  William  L.  Davidson,  25. — At  Hartford,  Vt.  Dr.  Thomas  Carter,  a  native 
of  Concord,  N.  IL— At  New  Carthage,  La.  Dr.  Asa  M.  Ditson,  28,  formerly  of 
Wilton,  Mo.— At  New  York,  Dr.  David  Green,  43.— At  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.  Dr. 
Alexander  Robertson,  of  New  York. — At  Rye,  N.  H.  Dr.  Drisco  Knox,  87. 

Wh:)le  iMitnher  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Dec.  19,  42.     Males.  26— Females,  16. 

Of  measles,  7 — drowned,  1 — infantile,  (i — hnrii,  1  —  hin<;fever,3 — pnral>sis,  1 — croup, 2 — nicemted 
sore  throat,  1— convulsions,  1— sudden,  1— pleurisy,  1— consumption,  2— liver  complaint,  I  — debility, 
2— fits,  1— inflainmatioa  of  the  bowels,— intemperance,  I— typhous  fever,  4— childbed,  1— throat  dis- 
temper, i — old  age,  1.     Stillborn,  1. 
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MR.  SKEY'S  LECTURE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TREATING  DISEASE. 

[Continued  from  page  3J2.] 

These  primary  principles  adoiitled,  we  proceed  to  the  theory  or  prin- 
ciples which  more  immediately  influence  our  treatment.  I  have  already 
stated  them  as  "  general  rules,  which,  though  modified  by  circumstances, 
are  applicable  to  all  simihir  examples  of  disease."  Now  there  is  an 
obvious  distinction  between  the  theory  of  a  disease  and  its  treatment. 
By  theory  we  understand  the  contemplation  of,  the  reflecting  or  reason- 
ing upon,  a  subject.  This  one  would  suppose  an  essential  prelude  to 
the  treatment  of  all  maladies  ;  but  it  is  not  really  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
princi{)les  of  life,  or,  rather,  the  views  and  objects  which  nature  may  have 
in  coniemplaiion  in  the  cure  of  any  particular  disease,  may  not  be  so 
obvious  as  to  obtain  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  physiologists. 
They  may  be  susceptible  of  various  explanations  ;  whence  the  number  of 
irreconcilable  views  taken  by  difl^erent  authorities  ;  and,  as  regards  many 
diseases,  their  treatment  was  adopted  on  unknown  or  ill-understood  data, 
and  numerous  theories  have  been  based  upon  them,  to  suit  the  prejudices 
of  their  numerous  inventors.  There  is  a  natural  and  well-grounded  pre- 
judice against  what  are  called  theorists.  The  tendency  of  a  man's  mind 
to  theorize  is,  ceteris  paribus,  just  proportionate  to  the  activity  of  his 
imaginaiion,  and  as  nature  has  so  ordained  it,  men's  judgment  is  ordina- 
rily defective,  as  their  imaginaiion  or  love  of  speculation  is  acute.  Thus 
it  is  that  minds  naturally  imaginative,  whose  flights  of  thought  equal  in 
celerity  the  movements  of  the  playful  Puck,  ''  who  could  put  a  girdle 
round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,"  and  whose  speculations  cost 
them  neither  lime  nor  labor,  see  through  the  mysteries  of  diseased  action, 
trace  the  iTiovetnents  of  the  master  mind  that  wills  it,  "  and  give  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  "  to  the  self-created  authorities  of  their  ill-guided 
imaginaiion.  It  is  not  from  men  so  gifted  that  our  profession  will  derive 
much  advantage  or  instruction.      Pray  you  avoid  them. 

There  is  another  class  of  men,  the  objection  to  whom  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  preceding,  that  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  them, — 
they  are  mathemaiical  surgeons.  A  man's  mind  that  has  been  long  ac- 
customed to  direct  and  palpable  evidence,  and  whose  conclusions  are 
inevitable,  thougl)  the  very  reverse  of  the  iniaginative,  endeavors  to  reduce 
the  question  of  principle  to  the  level  of  direct  reasoning,  and  will  believe 
nothing  that  he  cannot  explain  upon  the  same  irrefragable  principles  of 
reasoning,  as  lead  to  the  positive  deductions  of  mathemaiical  science. 
The  tone  of  mind  which  this  study  engenders,  appears  to  me  not  the 
most  desirable  for  a  practitioner  of  our  art,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
21 
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advantages  which  it  aflbrds  in  invigorating  the  reasoning  pouers.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  supposed  di^sirous  of  withholding  my  tribute  of  admiration 
for  higlily-cuhivated  inlellecl  or  reasoning  power  ;  but  I  assert,  that  so 
long  as  tlie  daia  are  but  iniperrectiy  known  or  understood,  and  until  the 
principles  of  life  and  the  nature  of  their  operation  are  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  our  comprehension,  that  man's  practice  must  be  (to  use  the 
mildest  term)  most  imperfect,  who  would  postpone  for  one  hour  the 
application  of  a  remedy  because  he  could  not  explain  the  rationale  or 
the  principles  cf  its  action  ;  and  there  are  too  many  practitioners  of  this 
class. 

With  the  action  of  how  few  of  the  innumerable  remedies  of  our  Phar- 
macopoeia are  we  thorougfdy  acquainted  !  This  may  be  deemed  a  spe- 
cies of  empiricism,  but  within  a  certain  restraint  it  is  essential  to  every 
practical  department  of  our  profession.  You  must  not  expect,  then,  that 
you  are  entering  on  a  study,  the  principles  of  which  can  be  reduced  to  a 
course  of  reasoning  as  certain  and  as  conclusive  as  that  of  nrrathetnatical 
science.  Empiricism  means  practice.  It  consists  in  the  ap[)rKation  of 
remedies  which  experience  has  taught  us  the  value  of,  but  which  we  have 
obtained  through  any  means  but  those  of  reason.  Take,  for  example, 
the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  disease  of  the  testicle.  We  find  them 
essentially  benefited  by  the  use  of  emetics.  What  is  the  rationale  of 
this  ?  Does  the  disease  depend  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  sloma(  h  .'' 
If  so,  a  form  of  aperient  that  would  relieve  it  of  its  contents  in  common 
with  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  ought  to  accomplish  the  same  end; 
but  it  does  not.  Local  depletives,  aperients,  diaphoretics,  are  equally 
inefficient,  and  an  emetic  finally  removes  the  evil.  Now  the  siomac  h 
and  the  testicle  have  neither  vessels  nor  nerves  in  conKuon.  It  is  referred 
to  syn)pathy.  Is  this  satisfactory  .''  To  me  I  confess  it  is  not,  and  in 
the  state  of  our  knowledge  I  should  largely  prefer  acknowledging  my 
entire  ignorance  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  remedy,  than  I  would  mask 
the  real  difficulty  by  a  [)reterided  explanation,  that  would  never  be  borne 
out  by  close  physiological  investigation.  The  conviction  of  our  ignorance 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge. 

Bi]t,  in  the  mean  time,  shall  we  withhold  the  emetic  till  we  can  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  its  use  .''  Certainly  not  ;  therefore  the  practice 
by  empiricism  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  duty.  The  late  Dr.  Gooch, 
the  most  able  and  most  amusing  lecturer  of  the  day,  was  in  the  habit  of 
reconunending  to  his  class  some  forms  of  medicine,  which  comprised  a 
coiubination  of  a  large  variety  of  medicines  in  a  single  dose.  In  com- 
menting on  this  "  mess,"  as  he  was  accustomed  to  denon)inate  it,  he 
used  to  say,  "  I  combine  these  medicines  together,  because  I  find  them 
answer  the  object  I  have  in  view  ;  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  theory 
of  theii-  application  ;  but  I  find  then)  useful,  therefore  I  employ  them." 
With  regard  to  this  subject,  let  me  observe,  that  the  chief  object  of  my 
reference  is,  that  I  atu  desirous  thai  you  should  not  commit  yourselves 
to  an  explanation  nf  the  modtis  operandi  of  a  remefly,  unless  you  see  its 
operation  clearly  and  disiiucily.  Its  consideration  will  conduce  to  a 
most  important  end, — that  of  leading  you  to  reflect  and  reason^ — to  esta- 
bli^^b.  as  your  grotindvvork,  (dear  comprehensive  premises,  on  which  your 
treatment  is  based  ;  to  eschew  the  jargon  of  words  with  which  the  really 
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Ignorant  man  involves  in  a  mystery  of  technicalities  the  statement  of  his 
opinions,  and  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  workings  of  disease  by  simple  and 
concatenated  steps  to  their  ultimate  termination.  I  attach  the  highest 
value  to  thai  instruction  which  teaches  simple  principles, — which  places 
before  the  eye  of  the  student  the  first  processes  of  disease.  I  should  be 
content,  rather,  were  he  about  to  abandon  instruction,  to  })lace  him  in  the 
path  of  improvement,  having  adopted  simple  and  distinct,  but  intelligible 
views  of  the  early  stages  of  disease,  than  I  would  endeavor  to  elicit  his 
interest  or  his  attention  by  vivid  descriptions  of  extensive  and  uncontrol- 
]al)le  disease.  I  should  prefer  to  study  nature  in  a  case  of  common  ulcera- 
tion, in  which  my  assistance  might  be  valuable,  to  pursuing  the  endless 
ravages  of  a  malignant  growth,  of  the  nature  and  source  of  which  \  may 
be  totally  ignorant,  and  in  which  the  only  advantage  I  could  confer  would 
be  sympathy  for  the  sufferer.  And  here  let  me  advert  to  a  common 
error  atnong  students,  which  owes  its  existence  to  a  defect  in  their  edu- 
cation,— that  of  misnaming  cases  of  disease  by  the  application  of  the 
epithet  ''^ooc/."  You  hear  that  Mr.  So-and-so  has  a  "  good  case"  in 
such  a  ward,  or  ''  a  good  case  of  accident  has  just  come  in  ;  they  are 
gone  for  the  surgeon  to  cut  his  legofF."  Gentlemen,  these  are  not  good, 
but  "  bad  "  cases, — bad  iti  every  application  of  the  word, — bad  as  regards 
the  patient,  for  his  body  is  mutilated  by  the  knife, — bad  as  regards  the 
art,  for  they  justly  expose  it  to  obloquy, — and  bad  as  regards  yourselves, 
for  they  afford  you  no  knowledge  beyond  that  derived  from  beholding  a 
painful  operation,  which  you  may  possibly  witness  for  the  first  and  last 
tiu)e  in  your  lives.  I  conceive  a  good  case  lo  be  susceptible  of  relief  or 
cure,  and  then  the  more  extensive  the  nialady,  the  greater  the  "good- 
ness,"— a  case  in  which  the  art  of  the  surgeon  triumphs  over  disease, 
efficiently  co-operating  with  nature  in  its  eradication, — not  one  in  which 
the  surgeon  takes  the  case  into  his  own  exclusive  charge,  and  effectually 
extirpates  it  by  the  atnpulation  of  the  limb  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  for  the  purpose  of  warning  you  against  unphiloso- 
phical  and  unreasoning  views,  of  exposing  to  you  the  real  level  of  our 
knowledge,  and  of  preparing  you  for  the  necessity  of  availing  yourselves 
of  the  aid  of  remedies,  the  action  of  which  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  adujits  of  no  satisfactory  solution,  I  have  for  one  moment 
become  the  advocate  of  empiricism,  I  trust  that  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion I  have  subsequently  advocated  will  guarantee  to  you  my  conviction 
of  its  utter  incompetency  to  advance  professional  knowledge.,  Empiri- 
cism may  be  employed  as  the  refuge,  without  being  the  cloak  of  our 
ignorance.  It  may  prove  a  valuable  resource.  It  may  temporarily  re- 
present, it  can  never  supersede,  the  practice  of  reason.  We  may  em- 
ploy it  as  the  homage  due  to  the  unex[)lained  mysteries  of  nature  ;  but  it 
must  ever  be  deemed  a  detracting  blot  on  the  real  dignity  and  intellectual 
rank  of  our  profession. 

[Mr.  Skey's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  treatment^  which  occupy  the 
remainder  of  his  lecture,  will  be  given  in  a  future  Number.] 
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REMARKS    ON    DR.    BELL'S    PRIZE    ESSAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  read,  vviili  considerable  interest,  the  Prize  Disser- 
tation on  Diet,  by  Lnlher  V.  Bell,  M.D.  as  it  has  appeared  in  four  or 
five  successive  numbers  of  your  Journal,  and  with  your  perniission  1  will 
venture  to  luake  a  few  corriments  on  it.  It  is  not,  however,  tny  intention 
to  e!iter  into  a  critical  and  elaborate  examination  of  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Bell's  performance.  Were  I  disposed  to  follow  his  own  lead,  and  to 
use  his  own  weapons,  it  would  require  no  great  skill  nor  power  to  annoy 
him  exceedingly  ;  and  if  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  him  any  deep 
wounds,  I  might,  with  great  ease,  at  least,  excoriate  him  from  head  to 
foot,  and  leave  him  smarting  more  cruelly  than  he  would  from  a  more 
fatal  thrust.  But  though  Dr.  Bell  has  indulged  quite  as  freely  in  sneer 
and  sarcasm  as  becomes  any  gentleman,  when  gravely  discussing  an  im- 
portant practical  subject  which  requires  sound  and  candid  reasoning,  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  suitable  for  me,  even  under  such  provocation, 
to  take  up  his  weapons  and  attempt  a  ji;ladiatorial  display  in  his  own  style. 
The  subject  propounded  for  his  consideration  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  mankind,  and  demands  serious  inquiry  and  deep  and  honest  examina- 
tion : — and  either  this  l)usiness  of  offering  a  prize  for  the  best  dissertation 
on  tlie  diet  of  New  England,  is  pmely  a  farce,  or  else  it  is  intended  to 
concentrate  all  the  light  that  can  be  gathered  in  relation  to  the  question, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  New  England.  Regarding  this  latter 
view  of  the  subject  as  the  true  one,  I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Bell  has  not 
been  careful  to  produce  a  dissertation  on  this  occasion,  as  entirely  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  good  people  of  New  England,  as,  I  am  sure,  he 
has  the  talents  to  do.  I  say  as  entirely  worthy,  for  in  n)any  respects  he 
has  done  justice  to  the  subject,  and  presented  it  in  a  true  light;  and  1  am 
willing  to  believe  thai  he  designed  to  be  correct  in  all  the  views  advanc- 
ed ;  but  surely  if  Dr.  Bell  will  candidly  review  his  own  performance,  he 
cannot  but  perceive  that  he  has  blurted  out  much  that  is  purely  gratuitous 
and  by  no  means  remarkably  respectful  to  gentlemen  older,  more  learned, 
n)ore  experienced,  and  inore  cautious,  than  himself,  in  his  own  profes- 
sion. And  this  is  one  of  the  rocks  against  which  Dr.  Bell  frequently 
strikes,  and  always  to  his  own  disadvantage.  With  not  a  little  arrogance 
he  continually  assumes  that  all  those  who  maintain  opinions  contrary  to 
his  own  on  the  subject  of  the  natural  and  proper  diet  of  man,  are  mere 
"Utopian  dreamers,"  fanciful  sjieculators,  weak-minded  religionists,  &c. 
Dr.  Bell  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  respectfully  say  to  him,  that  there 
are  those,  among  the  number  that  he  very  modestly  denominates  "  Uto- 
pian dreamers,"  who  are  piejiared  to  meet  any  one  that  he  can  bring,  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  the  severest  tests  of  profound  scientific  research  and 
discussion. 

I  am  sure  that  no  man  living  has  a  higher  and  more  cordial  respect  for 
the  medical  profes^^ion  than  I  have,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  one  is 
aiming  and  endeavoring  more  sincerely  to  elevate  and  honor  that  profes- 
sion ;  and  it  is  this  feeling,  more  than  any  other,  that  now  prom[»ls  me  to 
notice  in  this  manner  the  |>erlormance  before  me  :  yet  my  respect  for  the 
profession  as  an  important  function  in  the  system  of  civic  hfe,  by  no  means 
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begets  in  me  such  a  reverence  for  the  opinions  of  its  members  as  to  pre- 
vent niy  exiiriiining  those  opinions  with  the  utmost  heeclom  jind  scruliny. 
A  fcirnihar  arqn;)intance  with  the  history  of  medicine,  from  the  days  of 
ancient  Egypt  to  the  present  time,  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  increase  one's 
confidence  in  the  infallihiliiy  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  in  the  medical 
profession  ; — neverihcless,  it  carmot  justly  diminish  one's  respect  for  the 
profession  itself.  While  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  are  what  they 
are,  the  medical  profession  will  always  necessarily  be  an  essential  element 
in  the  constitution  of  well-regulated  society  ;  and  its  true  adaptation  to 
the  welfare  of  society  requires  that  it  should  occupy  a  station  of  the 
highest  dignity  and  respect,  and  deserve  and  receive  the  fullest  confidence 
of  every  member  of  the  community.  But  this  constitutional  relation  of 
the  profession  itself  to  other  elements  of  society,  does  not  necessarily 
elevate  and  dignify  every  individual  who  may  formally  enter  it,  nor  pre- 
vent the  physician  from  sinking  his  own  medical  character  far  below  the 
true  dignity  of  the  profession.  Every  honest  and  true  friend  to  society, 
therefore,  inust  desire  to  maintain  the  higli  dignity  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  and  he  who  would  do  this,  must  endeavor  to  elevate  the  medical 
character  of  every  [)hysician  to  the  true  dignity  of  the  profession.  And 
he  most  eminently  eflects  this,  who  does  most  to  make  physicians  truly 
acquainted  with  the  real  nature  and  condition  of  man. 

While,  therefore,  a  proper  respect  is  paid  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
every  lover  of  truth  and  of  the  true  interest  of  the  human  family  should 
endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  examine  for  liimself,  thoroughly  and 
honestly,  every  important  question  which  he  attempts  to  discuss  for  the 
benefit  of  others  ;  and  most  especially  those  questions  which  are  very 
nearly  associated  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  human  race.  Evidently 
true  as  this  sentiment  is,  a  disregard  to  it  has  led  to  the  most  extensive 
propagation  and  perpetuation  of  error  from  age  to  age  through  many  hun- 
dred years  ;  and  it  is  from  a  disregard  to  this  manifest  truth,  that  Dr. 
Bell,  in  his  Piize  Dissertation  on  Diet,  has  become  the  propagator  of 
errors  whose  only  authority  is  popular  ignorance  and  depravity,  backed 
by  the  superficial  and  fanciful  speculations  of  individuals  who  have  unjustly 
received  the  confidence  of  the  world  as  scientific  n)en. 

To  medical  quacks,  and  every  species  of  medical  quackery,  it  is  of 
utmost  iinportance  that  popular  error  and  ignorance  should  be  propagated 
and  nurtured  aS  extensively  as  possible  ;  but  such  error  and  ignorance 
are  the  deadliest  foes  to  the  true  dignity  of  the  medical  profession  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  light  of  scientific  truth  is 
the  surest  death-blow  to  quackery  of  every  kind,  and  serves  with  great- 
est certainty  to  secure  the  true  dignity  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the 
best  interest  of  society  ;  for  the  relation  between  the  elevated  and  true 
dignity  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  best  interest  of  society,  is  such, 
that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a 
critical  examination  of  Dr.  Bell's  performance  ;  still  less  do  I  design  to 
assume  a  controversial  attitude  towards  him.  But  believing  that  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  has  written  was  honestly  propounded  as  the  subject  of 
a  prize  dissertation  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  truth,  and  of  bringing 
before  the  minds  of  the   people  of  New  England  such  information  as 
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\voiild  be  of  practical  value  to  them,  I  address  myself  to  those  who  have 
propounded  this  subject,  and  offered  llie  prize — lo  ilie  physicians  of  New 
England,  and  to  the  New  England  people  generally,  raiher  than  to  Dr. 
Bell  personally.  And  in  doing  this,  one  object  is  [)aramnunt  with  me — 
and  this  is,  the  exhibilion  of  the  truth  for  the  good  of  my  fellow  creatures. 
If  there  be  a  man  living  who  loves  New  England — her  institutions  and 
her  prosperity — and  who  desires  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  cherish  and 
perpetuate  her  welfare,  I  am  one  :  and  this  zeal  would  have  gone  far  to 
induce  me  to  become  a  competitor  for  the  prize  awarded  to  Dr.  Bell, 
had  I  known  that  such  a  subject  was  propounded,  before  the  prize  was 
awarded.  Not  for  the  prize's  sake  would  I  have  written,  but  for  the 
truth's  sake,  and  in  the  spirit  of  philanlhiopy. 

To  the  medical  fraternity  of  New  England,  then,  I  will  respectfully 
say — Gentlemen  of  an  honorable  and  most  responsible  profession,  there 
can  be  no  just  reason  why  you  should  re2;ard  me,  or  my  humble  labors, 
with  the  least  degree  of  jealousy  or  prejudice.  Neither  in  object  nor  in 
effort  am  I  an  enemy  to  your  profession.  Is  there  a  man  among  you 
who  would  wilfully  sacrifice  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  best  interests  of 
humanity  to  the  supposed  advantages  to  be  derived  to  a  temporary  self- 
interest,  by  the  propagation  of  ignorance  and  error  ?  God  forbid  !  Cut, 
gentlemen,  is  there  not,  as  a  general  statement,  a  natural  propensity  or 
disposition  in  man  to  cling  to  established  institutions,  and  to  reverence 
hereditary  usages  ?  and  while  this  quality  in  human  nature  serves  greatly 
to  give  stability  to  the  forms  of  society,  and  in  this  manner  perhaps  ge- 
nerally contributes  more  to  the  good  than  to  the  evil  of  the  race,  does 
it  not  also  serve  to  perpetuate  every  species  of  error,  and  to  retard  the 
progress  of  society  towards  the  highest  and  best  condition  of  which  the 
nature  of  man  is  capable  ^  And  is  it  not  possible  that  this  very  quality 
of  our  common  nature,  may  even  lead  the  medical  fraternity,  in  some 
instances,  to  defend  the  hereditary  opinions  of  their  profession  with  tnore 
zeal  for  their  authority  than  enlightened  conviction  of  their  truth  }  Gen- 
tlemen, can  you  look  back  over  the  history  of  your  profession,  even  for 
a  single  century,  and  not  be  convinced  that  the  review  affords  you  abun- 
dant reason  why  every  one  of  you  siiould  think,  and  investigate,  dili- 
gently, profoundly  and  perseveringly,  for  himself,  on  every  subject  be- 
longing to  his  profession,  rather  than  passively  receive  any  man's 
opinion  as  indubitable  authority  .''  Thank  heaven  !  professional  as  well 
as  political  despotism  and  aristocracy  are  rapidly  retreating  before  the 
intellectual  and  scientific  democracy  of  the  world,  and  God  gram  that  the 
lime  may  soon  come  when  the  sovereignty  of  truth  and  virtue  shall  be 
the  only  authority  which  mankind  will  acknowledge. 

Gentlemen,  however  such  a  stale  of  things  may  affect  individuals 
among  you,  be  assured  your  profession  has  nothing  to  fear — but  much — 
very  much,  to  hope  from  it.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
more  clearly  and  accurately  the  people  understand  the  true  character  of 
your  profession,  the  higher  will  be  their  respect  for  it — the  greater  will 
be  their  confidence  in  it  ;  and  the  greater,  also,  will  be  their  contempt 
for  every  unworthy  member  of  it ;  and  the  deeper  will  be  their  abhorrence 
and  detestation  of  every  species  of  quackery. 

But,  to  our  subject. — "  If  man  were  obliged  to  abstain  totally  from 
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flesh,  he  roiild  not,  ai  least  in  our  climatp,  either  muiilply  or  exist.  An 
eniire  abslinenre  from  flesh  can  have  no  eflecl  but  to  enfeeble  nature. 
To  preserve  himself  in  proper  plighi,  man  requires  not  only  ihe  use  of 
this  bolid  nourishment,  but  even  to  vary  it.  To  obtain  complete  vigor, 
he  must  choose  that  species  of  food  whicl)  is  most  agreeable  to  his  con- 
stitution ;  and  as  he  cannot  preserve  himself  in  a  state  of  activity  but  by 
procuring  new  sensations,  he  must  give  his  senses  their  full  stretch,  and 
eat  a  variety  of  meats,  to  prevent  the  disgust  arising  from  a  uniformity  of 
nourishment."  Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  celebrated  Bufibn,  and 
such  are  the  opinions  that  have  been  received  and  defended  almost  uni- 
versally throughout  tliat  portion  of  the  civilized  world  in  which  flesh  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  human  aliu)ent.  Yet  can  any  intelligent  and  candid  man 
pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  these  statements,  and  not  be  astonished 
that  notions  so  manifestly  erroneous  could  gain  such  general  acceptance 
among  men  claiming  to  be  learned  and  scientific  ?  The  facts  that  man 
can  subsist  on  a  mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  and  apparently 
do  as  well  on  it  as  on  any  other — and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human 
family  have,  at  least  for  centuries,  subsisted  on  such  a  diet, — and  that 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  free  use  of  flesh,  generally  suffer  a 
teniporary  physiological  depression  from  the  sudden  and  total  abstraction  of 
it,  are  the  only  real  data  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  for  a  portion 
of  flesh  in  the  diet  of  man  has  been  founded.  Until  a  recent  period,  howe- 
ver, the  advocates  for  this  doctrine  have  universally  and  zealously  insisted 
that  it  is  fully  supported  by  the  evidence  of  comparative  anatomy  ;  and 
while  they  were  permitted  to  wield  this  argument,  they  failed  not  to  urge  it 
on  all  occasions,  when  the  subject  was  nH;ilated,  as  conclusive  and  incontro- 
vertible. But  noiv^  when  the  tables  are  tuiiied  upon  them,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  a(  kuowh.'dge  that  all  the  evidence  of  cotnparative  anatomy 
goes  fully  and  conclusively  to  prove  that  man  is  naturally  a  frugivorotis  ani- 
mal, ll)ey  affect  to  sneer  at  their  opponents  for  nrgmg  so  weak  an  argument, 
and  gravely  tell  us  that  man  is  not  a  n>ere  creature  of  instinct.,  but  is  en- 
dowed with  reason.,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  adapt  things  to  his  use  which 
are  not  naturally  fitted  for  him.  But  will  these  gentlemen  pretend  to  say 
that  any  amount  or  degree  of  reason  in  man  can  enable  him  to  nulliiy  the 
constitutional  laws  of  his  nature  }  This  argument,  like  that  founded  on 
the  fanciful  evidence  of  comparative  anatomy,  is  based  on  error,  and 
evinces  a  want  of  profound  knowledge  in  physiological  science.  The 
beaver,  when  he  wants  to  build  a  dam,  is  taught  by  a  species  of  reason 
(for  instinct  cannot  teach  him  this),  to  go  up  stream  and  gnaw  down  a 
tree  standing  on  the  bank,  so  that  it  may  (all  into  the  water  and  float  down 
to  the  place  where  he  wants  it  ;  and  mjuu,  less  by  liis  superior  reason  than 
by  his  superior  voluntary  powers,  is  enabled,  wht-n  he  can  find  no  tree 
above  the  place  where  he  wants  it,  and  can  find  one  below,  to  lell  the 
tree  into  the  stream  and  force  it  up  against  the  current.  But  do  these 
superior  endowments  in  man  in  any  degree  nullify  the  law  ol  nature 
which  causes  the  tree  or  log  naturally  to  float  down  stream  .''  and  does  not 
man,  by  transgressing  that  law,  necessarily  suffer  the  penalty  .'*  Does 
he  not  have  to  expend  more  or  less  of  time  and  force,  which  would  not 
be  requisite  if,  like  the  l)eaver,  he  could  and  did  conform  to  the  laws  of 
nature  ?     Most  evidently  so.     Man's  superior  endovvinents,   therefore, 
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while  they  enable  him  in  some  measure  to  counteract  the  laws  of  nature, 
cannot  save  him  in  any  degree  from  the  friction.,  if  1  may  so  speak, 
which  his  resistance  to  those  laws  necessarily  causes.  And  iliis  is  siricily 
true  in  regard  to  the  physiological  laws  of  man's  nature.  We  possess,  lo 
some  extent,  the  physiological  ca/)«6i/if?/ of  adapting  ourselves  to  conditions 
and  things  to  which  we  are  not  naturally  adapted ;  and  we  possess  the  rational 
and  voluntary  powers  of  adapting  many  tilings  to  our  wse,  which  are  not 
naturally  fitted  for  us  ;  nevertheless,  all  departure  from  the  constitutional 
laws  of  our  nature,  in  the  exercise  of  these  capabilities.,  is  always,  and 
necessarily,  attended  with  commensurate  injury  to  our  physiological  inte- 
rests ; — and  if  the  advocates  for  flesh-eating  will  examine  the  subject 
honestly  and  thoroughly,  they  will  find  that  all  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological, as  well  as  all  the  anatomical  evidence  in  relation  lo  the  natural 
dietetic  character  of  man,  goes  wholly  and  conclusively  to  prove  that 
man  is  naturally  a  fruit  and  vegetable  eating  animal. 

Boston,  December  21,  1835.  S.  Graham. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DELIVERED  AT  THE  HOSPITAL  OF  SAINT  LOUIS.      LECTURE  II.     THE  CAUSES  OF  SCROFULA. 

TRANSLATED  BY  J.  CHICKERING,  M.D.  BOSTON. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

At  the  last  meeting  I  stated  that  we  might  consider  scrofula  as  a  general 
disease  dependent  on  organic  weakness  and  imperfection,  the  consequence 
of  faulty  nutrition,  and  affecting  chiefly  the  great  lymphatic  system  in  all 
its  tissues.  At  this  time  I  shall  speak  of  the  predisposing  and  occasional 
causes  of  scrofula. 

Among  these  last  we  must  include  in  the  first  rank,  climate.  Scrofula 
is  more  common  in  Europe  than  in  other  countries,  hut  it  does  not  pre- 
vail indiscriminately  in  all  the  countries  of  our  continent.  This  disease 
is  more  common  in  England  and  Holland  than  in  Spain  and  Italy.  In 
some  provinces  of  France,  as  Lower  Brittany  and  Auvergne,  it  is,  we 
may  say,  epidemic,  while  it  is  rare  in  Provence.  The  air,  that  universal 
agent,  appears,  in  certain  slates,  to  have  great  efl"ect  in  producing  scro- 
fula, especially  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  solar  influences,  and,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Humboldt,  where  there  is  a  diminution  of  electricity  ; 
these  circumstances  are  likely  to  make  the  white  fluids  predon)inate,  to 
stimulate  their  secretion,  and  produce  in  man  the  same  effect  (etiolement) 
that  is  observed  in  vegetables  subjected  to  the  same  atmospheric  consti- 
tution. Thus,  in  our  great  cities,  as  Paris  and  Lyons — in  the  low,  damp 
and  filthy  quarters,  where  the  narrow  and  close  streets  with  difliculty 
permit  the  circulation  of  the  air,  and  the  entrance  of  the  genial  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  where  a  numerous  population  are  crowded  together,  sub- 
jected to  all  the  ()rivations  of  wretchedness,  nothing  is  more  comnion 
than  to  meet  with  persons  presenting  a  living  picture  of  the  scrofulous 
diathesis  in  the  last  stage,  and  dragging  out  the  rest  of  existence  amidst  a 
train  of  infirmities 
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The  people  of  the  country  are  sometimes  no  better  off;  their  dwell- 
ings, surrounded  hy  offensive  mailers  and  stagnant  waters,  do  not  allow 
ihe  free  access  of  ihe  air,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  seats  of  vice. 

Occupations. — Writers  regard  as  predisposing  to  scrofula,  certain  oc- 
cupations, such  as  that  of  tailors,  sl)oen)akers,  and  weavers.  In  Bour- 
gogne,  for  example,  where  the  weavers  work  in  deep,  damp,  dark  and 
badly-aired  cellars,  these  unfortunate  people  are  numerous,  who  seek  in 
our  liospilals  the  aid  of  medicine  for  an  inveterate  disease,  v^  hich  has 
already  made  frighifnl  ravages,  and  often  beyond  the  resources  ol  art. 

Seasons.  —  S[)ring  and  autumn  seem  favorable  to  the  production  of  this 
disease.  The  heat  of  summer,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  causes  a  re- 
solution of  the  engorgements. 

Food. — The  mode  of  living  has  great  influence  in  producing  scrofulous 
affections.  Heavy  and  indigestible  food  which,  in  a  large  quantity,  con- 
tains but  little  nutriment,  or  what  has  become  deteriorated  so  as  to  fur- 
nish chyle  only  of  a  bad  quality,  and  which  fatigues  and  irritates  the  di- 
gestive organs,  is  a  very  frequent  source  of  scrolula. 

The  use  of  muddy  waters,  excluded  from  the  air,  and  charged  with 
foreign  matters,  and  of  difficult  digestion,  as  cistern  water,  &c.  contri- 
butes to  develope  this  disease.  Thus,  at  Rheims,  as  soon  as  river  water 
was  substituted  for  well  water,  the  number  of  those  with  goitre  and  other 
scrofulous  affections,  so  considerable  among  its  iidiabitanis,  was  sensibly 
diminished. 

Previous  diseases. — Some  authors,  as  StoU,  Astruc,  Lieutaud,  &c. 
have  thought  that  scrofula  depended  on  the  effects  of  the  syphilitic  virus, 
an  opinion  which  is  contradicted  by  the  historical  fact  that  scrofula  was 
known  lon«;  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

Moral  Causes. — The  depressing  and  melancholy  affections  derange 
the  organs  which  niay  become  the  seat  of  scrofulous  disease.  We 
have  seen  this  predisposing  cause  developed  in  children  whose  mothers 
suffered  from  the  depressing  passions  during  gestation,  and  the  scrofulous 
diathesis  was  frequently  observed  during  the  storm  of  the  revolution. 
Pinel  and  M.  Richerand  have  remarked  that  children  supported  by  cha- 
rity in  the  hospices,  and  early  feeling  their  desolate  situation,  give  way 
to  melancholy  which  remarkably  predisposes  them  to  this  disease. 

Hereditary. — Of  ail  the  predisposing  causes  to  scrofula,  the  most 
powerfid  is  doubtless  that  from  parents  ;  this  is  now  incontestably  true. 
Most  of  the  patients  whom  we  have  met,  tell  us  that  their  father,  mother 
or  ancestors,  were  affected  with  scrofula,  and  that  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters were  likewise  affected  with  it  ;  so  that  we  believe  that  scrofula  is  as 
much  hereditary  as  any  disease. 

Some  explanation  is  here  necessary.  Scrofula  is  not  hereditary  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word.  We  receive  fron)  our  parents  a  dis- 
position to  contract  it,  in  consequence  of  an  organization  sin)ilar  to  theirs, 
and  not  because  the  germ  of  the  disease  is  im|)lanted  in  us.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  parents  should  be  afl^ected,  to  give  birth  to  scrofulous 
children.  In  fad,  when  married  persons  are  too  young  or  too  old,  and 
their  health  has  been  impaired  by  excess,  alniost  always  their  children 
are  badly  organized.  The  hereditary  influence  is  not  always  direct ;  a 
scrofulous  father  may  have  healthy  children  who  will  not  manifest  through 
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the  whole  of  their  lives  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  parents,  but 
all  or  some  of  their  children  will  he  affected  with  scrofula.  It  seems  to 
lis,  in  this  ruse,  that  the  expression  hereditary  is  correct.  Experience 
teaches  that  parents,  married  at  a  late  period,  are  more  likely  to  give 
birth  to  scrofulous  children.  The  feebleness  of  such  parents,  and  certain 
diseases  whic  h  they  m;iy  have  coritracted,  and  to  which  they  are  still 
subject — phthisis,  for  example — have  a  lamentable  influence  on  the  iin- 
pregnated  germ  and  on  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus. 


DEATH    FROM  ARSENIC,  TAKEN   BY   ACCIDENT   FOR  CALOMEL 

AND   JALAP. 

[The  following  account  of  a  death  from  poison  was  elicited  by  some 
remarks  in  the  7th  No.  of  this  Vol.  of  the  Journal,  respecting  a  sudden 
decease  attributed  to  the  eflects  of  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  the  former  ingredient  was  supposed^  very  giatui- 
tously,  to  have  been  too  preponderating  to  be  overcome  by  the  purgative 
operation  of  the  latter.  We  fully  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  our 
correspondent,  that  death  in  this  case  was  occasioned  by  a  dose  of  arse- 
nic, and  not  by  calomel  and  jalap. — Ed.] 

F.  A.  D.  aged  23,  (>lerk,  took  at  2  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  Sept. 
4th,  a  powder,  which  was  followed  by  vomiting  in  the  comse  of  half  an 
hour  ;  soon  afterwards,  several  dejections.  Vomiting  and  purging,  at 
short  internals,  continued  through  the  day.  Evacualit)ns  consisted  mostly 
of  a  serous  fluid  and  bile.  Qiiantiiy  vomited  during  the  day  amounted 
to  six  or  eight  fpiaris  by  esiimaiion.  In  the  afternoon,  on  attempting  to 
walk  froni  one  bed  to  another,  he  fell  down  senseless,  was  con\ulsed, 
had  cramps  in  exiremiiies,  and  was  cold.  At  7  in  the  evening,  v\hich 
was  seventeen  hours  after  the  taking  of  the  rriedicine,  I  saw  him  and  found 
him  as  follows.  Extremities  cold,  bathed  in  perspiration  ;  skin  blue  and 
rorrugnted,  feeling  as  if  parboiled  ;  no  pulse  perceptible  at  wrist  ;  puUa- 
tions  of  carotids  rapid  and  fluttering  ;  eyeballs  retracted  in  orbits  ;  counte- 
nance livid  ;  voi(  e  husky  and  guttural  ;  extreme  thirst  ;  distress  at  epi- 
gaslrimi)  ;  frequently  vomiting  ;  mind  clear  ;  no  dejections  after  first  visit  ; 
his  whole  ap[)earance  was  much  like  that  of  a  person  affected  with  malig- 
nant cholera. 

He  was  told  at  once  that  he  had  taken  a  poisonous  substance  ;  and  on 
being  questioned  in  regard  to  the  ujedicine  he  had  inken,  he  saiil  he 
obtained  it  eighteen  months  since  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  calomel 
and  jalap,  put  it  into  his  trunk  (where  it  had  rentained  till  the  evening 
before  he  took  it),  went  a  voya^re  to  Europe,  and  had  lately  returnetl  lo 
his  native  place.  For  a  few  dnys  pnsi,  he  had  been  suffering  with  pain 
in  his  head — a  com|)laint  he  was  subject  to,  and  for  which  he  procured 
this  powder.  This  he  look  in  mohisses,  at  the  lin)e  above  stated.  He 
remarked  that  tlie  powder  was  of  a  yellow  color,  and  in  quiintity  alumt  a 
teaspoonful.  None  oT  the  powder  coidd  be  obtained  from  the  |)aper, 
spoon,  or  vessels  into  which  the  evacuations  had  been  received. 

Laudaninn,  wine  and  Ijrandy  were  given  internally,  and  fri«lion  and 
dry  beat  applied  exlernally.     Whites  of  eggs,   lime   water,   &c.  were 
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ordered  to  he  p;iven  ;  but  all  vviiiioiit  nny  rnnteriid  l)enefit.  Crnrnps  and 
coldness  ol  exirciiiiiies  iiK  reased,  vision  failed,  voic-e  fallered,  lliroal  be- 
4*aine  dry,  loti^iie  swollen,  annoyed  by  bitrougbs,  delirium,  ynd  al  last 
dealt)  ensued,  uliicli  look  place  al  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  ihe  5ih, 
inakinu;  ivvenly-five  honrs  Irom  the  time  the  medicine  was  taken.  Per- 
(uissiori  to  examine  the  body  after  death  roiild  not  he  obtained  ;  therefore 
the  (  haia(  ler  ol"  ilie  niedicine  he  took  must  be  inferred  from  the  symp- 
toins  of  the  (  ase,  uhlcf)  accord  well  with  those  symptoms  stated  by  the 
best  anihors  as  following  an  over-dose  of  arsenic.  Mr.  D.  had  the  same 
syni[)tonis  that  two  other  persons  presented  who  took  arsenic,  as  they 
confessed  while  living,  and  whose  bodies  were  examined  after  death. 
His  case  resembled  theirs  so  closely,  from  its  commencement  to  its  ter- 
mination, that  there  was  not  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  death  was  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause.  T. 


CESAREAN    OPERATION. 

A  BRIEF  notice  of  this  operation,  performed  by  Professor  Gibson,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  given  on  the  211th  page  of  our  last  volume.  The 
following  particulars  of  the  operation  are  from  the  Professor's  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Insiiiules  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

"  A  firm  table  was  selected,  and  covered  with  a  mattress  and  sheets, 
the  patient  placed  upon  if,  on  her  bac  k,  and  her  pelvis  and  shoulders 
supported  by  pillows.  In  presence  (>f  Dr.  Nancrede,  Profes.  Dewees, 
Dr.  Dove,  of  Richmond,  Professor  Hornet,  Dt.  Beattie,  Dr.  William 
Coxe,  Dr.  Theodoie  Dewees,  and  my  son,  Charles  Bell  Git)son,  I  made 
an  incision,  at  the  centre  of  the  linea  alba,  commencing  about  an  inch 
below  the  utnbilicus,  through  the  integuments,  and  extetiding  nearly  to 
the  puhes.  To  save  the  patient  pain,  and  to  prevent  this  fiist,  or  per- 
pendicular cut,  from  penetrating  loo  deeply,  I  requested  Dr.  Horner  to 
fold  up  the  skin  with  his  fingers,  and  while  thus  held  I  passed  the  knife 
through  it  with  its  back  towards  the  abdomen.  The  superficial  fascia 
being  exposed  was  divided,  then  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
next  the  peritoneuu),  and  lastly  the  body  of  the  uterus,  all  to  the  extent 
of  six  inches.  The  uterus,  however,  at  this  stage  of  the  operation,  was 
not  cut  entirely  through,  but  a  line  or  two  in  thickness  of  the  interior  of 
its  walls  left,  with  the  view  of  drawing  off  the  waters  before  I  opened 
the  womb,  penetrated  the  membranes  and  exposed  the  child.  At  u)}' 
request.  Dr.  Nancrede  introduced  a  finger  into  the  os  uteri  and  endea-*. 
vored  to  rupture  the  mend)ranes,  but  could  not  succeed.  A  similar 
attem()t  was  made  by  Dr.  Beattie,  wliich  also  failed.  Having  resumed 
the  knife,  the  remaining  fibres  of  the  uterus  were  divided,  the  membranes 
exposed,  and  cautiously  opened  by  running  Cooper's  bistoury  for  stran- 
gulated hernia,  upwards  and  downwards,  to  the  extent  of  six  inches, 
while  Dr.  Horner  held  closely  together  the  sides  of  the  wound,  to  pre^ 
vent  protrusion  of  the  intestines  and  the  escape  of  any  portion  of  the 
waters  into  the  bag  of  ihe  peritoneum. 

'*  There  was  a  right  lateral  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  and  the  position  of 
the  child  found  to  correspond  with  the  third  breech  preseniaiioa  of  Bau- 
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delorqtie.  Dr.  Beattie  then  introdured  his  hand,  and  drew  out  tlie  feet, 
while  Dr.  Nancrede  stip[)orted  ilie  hips  and  back,  and  removed  the  body, 
and  histly,  the  head  of  the  child,  from  the  womb.  It  proved  a  girl  of 
large  size,  and  apparently  healthy.  For  some  seconds,  however,  it  did 
not  breathe,  and,  indeed,  not  nntil  friction  on  the  chest,  blowing  into  the 
mouth,  and  the  introduction  of  a  few  drops  of  brandy,  were  resorted  to. 
The  cord  being  cut,  the  child  was  removed,  and  in  a  short  ti(ne  cried 
lustily.  Whilst  Dr.  Horner  still  kept  the  sides  of  the  wound  together, 
Dr.  Beattie  extracted  without  difficuliy  the  placenta  and  membranes,  and 
at  the  same  tmie  pushed  a  finger  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus  through 
the  OS  lincae,  to  make  a  free  communication  with  the  vagina.  During 
these  manipulations,  two  |)oriions  of  intestine,  each  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  protruded  on  the  right  side  of  the  uterus,  and  near  the  upper  corner 
of  the  wound.  They  were  readily  kept  back,  however,  and  did  not 
again  protrude  ;  nor  did  any  fluid,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  find  its 
way  into  the  peritoneal  bag.  No  haemorrhage  took  place  from  the  re- 
moval of  the  placenta,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  secure  a  single  vessel  with 
the  ligature.  There  was  a  visible  contraction  of  the  womb,  after  the 
removal  of  its  contents,  and  the  incision  in  it  had  sensibly  shortened  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds. 

*'  My  attention  was  next  drawn  towards  the  closure  of  the  wound. 
With  gr^at  care,  and  the  utmost  nicely,  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum, 
muscles,  and  integuments  were  held  together  by  assistants,  while  I  passed, 
successively,  three  stout  silk  ligatures,  in  forni  of  inlerrupteil  suture, 
through  the  integuments — avoiding  the  peritoneum  and  fuuscles — an  inch 
and  a  half  from  each  other,  and  supported  the  whole  by  adhesive  straps, 
lint,  a  compress  and  roller  around  the  abdomen.  To  give  vent  to  any 
secretion  of  serum  or  pus,  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  was  left  open 
for  the  space  of  half  an  iu(  h.  The  patient  was  then  raised  very  carefully 
by  several  assistants,  and  laid  in  bed  upon  her  back,  and  great  pains  taken 
to  render  her  position  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the 
slightest  movement.  There  was  less  difficuliy  in  this  respect  than  could 
have  been  anti(  i[)ated,  arising  partly  from  the  little  pain,  comparatively, 
during  the  operation,  the  natural  firmness  and  equanimity  of  the  patient, 
and  her  faithful  reliance  upon  Providence  for  a  hap|)y  issue  out  of  her 
affliction.  Under  the  cheering  influence  of  su(  h  feelings,  she  slept 
soinidly  for  several  hours,  and  did  not  change  her  position  in  the  slight- 
est degree. 

'*  By  Drs.  Nancrede,  Beattie  and  myself,  she  was  visited,  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  three  times  a  day  ;  was  kept  entirely  on  barley  water, 
during  that  time,  under  the  influence  of  an  occasional  opiate  at  night, 
took  now  and  then  small  doses  of  magnesia,  or  used  enemata  ;  had  her 
diet  gradually  increased  ;  on  the  Iweniy-fifih  day  after  the  operation  was 
enabled  to  sit  up, —  the  wourid,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  spot,  the 
size  of  a  pea,  being  entirely  cicatrized — and  finally  recovered,  and  now 
enjoys,  together  with  her  child,  perfect  health." 
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CASE  OF  xMONSTROSITY. 

The    following  case   is   related    by    Dr.  C.    J.    Blarkbiirn,   of    Wood- 
ford  Co.  Ky.  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Transylvania  Med.  Journal. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  ofihis  county,  was  taken  in  labor  on  Sunday,  the  19ih 
of  Sept.  eight  nionilis,  she  supposed,  after  conception.  The  lifpior  amnii 
was  evacuated  ;  the  pains  continued  until  the  21st.  I  saw  her  that  day, 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  upon  examination  found  that  the  hands  presented. 
These  being  returned,  and  the  feet  brought  down,  I  altennpted  delivery, 
but  finding  that  the  child  did  not  progress,  I  made  another  examination, 
and  then  discovered  that  there  were  four  feet  [)resenting.  I  tried  to  re- 
turn two  of  the  legs,  but  found  it  impracticable.  It  occurred  to  me  at 
this  moujent  that  there  must  be  a  union  of  the  children,  which  on  exami- 
nation I  found  to  be  the  fact.  In  this  state  of  things,  nothing  was  left 
but  to  bring  down  both  children  at  the  same  lime,  and  thus  accomplish 
the  delivery.  It  was  effected  in  the  following  manner : — The  patient 
being  placed  on  the  lap  of  an  assistant,  with  her  feet  resting  on  the  rounrls 
of  two  chairs  ;  taking  hold  of  all  the  feet  and  waiting  for  a  pain,  which 
soon  came  on,  I  very  easily  delivered  all  but  the  heads  of  the  children, 
one  of  which  pressed  the  pubis,  the  other  the  sacrum.  These  being 
turned,  one  opjiosite  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left,  acetabulum,  I  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty  in  completing  the  delivery. 

At  birth  one  of  the  children  was  alive — the  other  in  a  state  of  asphyxia, 
in  which  it  retnained  about  an  hour,  but  vitality  comtnenced  at  the  point 
of  union,  and  progressed  slowly,  until  it  had  extended  halfway  up  the 
body.  The  child  then  began  to  gape,  and  in  a  short  time  the  circulation 
becarne  general.  On  inspecting  the  connection  between  the  (  hildren,  I 
found  it,  as  nearly  as  can  be  described,  as  follows  :  The  backs  were  unit- 
ed obliquely,  commencing  at  the  os  sacrum,  and  extending  down  to  the 
coccyx.  The  right  nates  of  the  right  child,  and  the  left  of  the  left,  form- 
ed a  complete  buttock,  resembling  the  nates  of  an  infant.  Betweerj 
these  was  the  anus,  common  to  both,  and  iinmediately  beyond  this,  the 
pudendse  of  each  united,  the  labiae  being  incomj)lete,  inastnuch  as  they 
formed  but  one  for  each  child.  The  mons  veneris,  clitoris,  &c.  were 
complete,  as  also  the  nytnphae,  and  the  urethra,  each  vagina  being  imper- 
forate. The  innounnaiae  were  united  at  the  sacrum,  which  was  larger 
than  natural,  and  common  to  both  children.  The  umbilical  cord  started 
siiiiile  from  the  placenta,  but  in  about  thirteen  inches  bifurcated,  and  sent 
a  branch  to  each  child.  One  branch  was  nine,  the  other  seven  inches 
long,  from  the  bifurcation,  the  longest  sup[)lying  the  most  vigorous  cfjild. 
At  the  point  of  separation,  the  arteries  of  each  cord  divided,  as  did  also 
the  veins. 

At  the  age  of  three  weeks,  the  children  were  vigorous — each  crying, 
slee[)ing,  eating,  and  moving  independently  of  the  other.  They  died  of 
dysentery,  the  most  vigorous  about  five  minutes  before  the  other,  having 
also  been  affected  three  or  four  days  earlier.  Near  the  time  of  their 
death,  they  were  both  similarly  affected. 

Upon  dissection  after  death,  the  osseous  union  was  found  to  commence 
at  the  superior  portion  of  the  sacrum,  extending  to  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  coccyx.     The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  of  each,  was  separated  by  the 
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peritonaeum  of  earh,  uhjch  forinpfl  iwo  laminae  or  folds.  I  passrd  a 
probe  ill  a  direct  line  u-iih  the  umbilicu'^,  and  met  uiih  no  ohsirciciion 
except  these  folds  of  tlie  perilonsenm,  which  were  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  opart. 

But  for  the  disease  which  carried  ihem  off,  having  no  connection  with 
their  deformity,  these  children  might  have  survived,  prespuling  the  world 
with  a  more  remark:ible  lusus  natiirce  than  that  which  has  excited  50 
deep  an  interest  in  the  Siamese  Twins. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL  JOURNAL 


BOSTON,     DECEMBER     3  0,     18  8  5. 


PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY. 

Some  weeks  ago,  notice  was  given  in  this  Journal  of  the  forthcoming  of  a 
treatise,  with  the  above  title,  by  Silas  Jones.  The  work  is  sirjce  pub- 
lished, and  exhibits  satisfactory  evidence  ot  the  author's  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  a  subject  to  which  all  the  energy  of  his  inquiring  mind  has 
been  devoted.  Though  a  multitude  of  writers  have  of  late  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  this  comparatively  new  and  captivating  science,  they  have 
not  all  been  equally  successful  in  proselyting  their  readers.  The  perse- 
cution which  they  have  received  was  never  more  ineffectually  employed 
to  limit  the  extension  of  any  doctrine  ;  it  has  rather  stimulated,  than  re- 
tarded, the  onward  and  steady  march  of  phrenology.  Ridicule  is  certainly 
a  potent  weapon,  and  is  sometimes  the  most  certain  means  of  subduing 
even  the  influence  of  philosophical  truth.  The  combined  efl^orts  of<ippo- 
sers,  both  in  Europe  and  Atnerica,  from  the  day  that  Dr.  Gall  announced 
to  the  world  his  novel  discovery  that  the  brain,  instead  of  being  a  single 
organ,  was  in  reality  a  congeries  of  them,  by  which  the  characteristic 
powers  of  the  soul  are  manifested,  have  aimed  to  make  this  the  subject  of 
endless  abuse,  merriment  and  vituperation.  Such,  too,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  has  been  the  destiny,  till  of  late,  of  all  his  followers.  When  Har- 
vey first  broached  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  he  was 
assailed  by  a  host  of  grave,  argumentative  opponents,  who  saw  nothing  in 
his  pretended  discovery  but  gross  deception.  In  admitting  that  some  of 
his  assertions  were  facts,  they  could  foresee  no  possible  benefit  arising 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  old,  respectable  theory,  that  the  blood  ran  out 
froni  the  heart  during  the  da\  and  returned  again  at  night.  In  the  gene- 
ral excitement — tor  the  whole  profession  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  by 
a  simultaneous  panic — the  ideas  of  a  double  heart  and  the  two  circulations 
were  decided  to  be  altogether  speculations  :  it  was  all  ingenious  theory, 
but  of  no  possible  service  in  illustrating  either  the  phenomena  of  disease 
or  difficult  points  in  physiology.  Nothiuii,  in  their  apprehensi(»n,  equalled, 
in  beauty  and  simplicity,  the  venerable  manner  of  disposing  of  the  blood 
by  squeezing  it  through  the  partition  between  the  two  ventricles  or  auri- 
cles, as  circumstances  might  require.  The  lungs,  too,  were  bellows, 
admirably  constructed  for  l)lo\ving  a  cooling  «  urrent  of  air,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  might  never  r  se  to  an  uncomfortable  heat.  But  no 
power  which  the  antagonists  of  that  great  philosopher  could  wield,  suc- 
ceeded in  smothering  in  embryo  the  revolution  which  was  effected  by  his 
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persevering  efforts  ;  and  to  the  end  of  time,  the  transcendant  brilliancy  of 
Harvey's  genius  will  continue  to  shine  with  undiminished  splendor. 

Such,  in  a  gor)d  degree,  has  been  the  unabated  zeal  of  those  who  have 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  phrenology.  Without  any  exanninafion  into 
the  improved  method  of  dissecting  the  brain  which  Dis.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  taught,  it  is  sufficient,  in  the  estimation  of  many  violent  adversaries, 
that  the  cerebrum  is  found  in  the  skull — little  caring  to  investigate  the 
origin  or  distril)ution  of  nerves,  of  which  they  have  only  the  limited  know- 
ledge to  be  obtained  from  the  professed  treatises  on  human  anatomy. 

No  desire  is  intended  to  be  expressed,  in  these  observations,  that  every 
body  should  embrace  phrenology  as  an  article  of  faith,  before  investigat- 
ing its  claim.  Those  who  most  carefully  examine  what  has  been  actually 
achieved  for  minute  anatomy  by  the  phrenologists,  will  be  struck  with  the 
vast  accumulation  of  important  facts  developed  by  their  untiring  industry. 
It  were  needless  to  n.ultiply  words,  or  cite  authorities,  to  prove  what  must 
be  generally  conceded  at  this  day — viz.  that  even  those  who  totally  dis- 
believe the  current  distinguishing  features  of  what  may  strictly  be  deno- 
minated practical  phrenology,  are  indebted  to  its  advocates  for  much  that 
they  know  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Jones's  book  is  well  calculated  to  be  popular,  as  there  is  nothing 
intricate  in  it,  or  above  the  comprehension  of  an  ordinary  capacity.  Those 
who  really  wish  to  be  better  informed  by  a  systematic  course  of  reading, 
with  reference  to  settling  the  question  whether  they  will  admit,  or  not,  the 
pretensions  of  phrenologists,  could  not  find  a  more  acceptable  work.  We 
have  been  delighted  with  it  ourselves,  and  we  feel  that  to  recommend  it 
to  the  respectful  notice  of  others  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  talents  and 
research  of  the  author. 


Smallpox. — The  smallpox  has  been  introduced  into  Needham  within  a 
few  days,  by  a  traveller  from  N.  York.  Several  cases  of  varioloid  have  ap- 
peared in  Boston,  the  past  week.  The  patients  were  immediately  removed 
to  the  hospital,  and  are  all  doing  exceedingly  well.  With  a  careful  eye 
to  the  quality  of  the  virus — having  in  recollection  its  age,  the  day  it  was 
taken  from  the  vaccine  pustule,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  indivi- 
dual from  whom  it  was  taken — all  the  difficulties  arising  from  modified 
smallpox  might  be  generally  obviated  in  the  beginning,  in  this  climate. 
Varioloid  being  equally  as  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  as  the  genuine, 
fully  developed  smallpox,  physicians  are  bound  to  be  exceedingly  watchful. 


Dr.  Olivcr''s  Physiology. — Not  having  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
this  recently  published  work,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  its  merits, 
and  therefore  can  neither  condemn  nor  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  profession.  That  the  author  is  eminently  qualified  to  prepare  an  ex- 
cellent treatise,  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  world,  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  Dr.  Oliver  is  favorably  known  as  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H. 


Pareira  brava  in  Irritable  Bladder. — Dr.  F.  P.  Betton,  of  Germantown, 
Pa.  recommends,  in  the  Philadelphia  Journal,  the  Cissampclos  percirttj 
called  by  the  Spainards  Pareira  brava,  in  cases  of  irritable  bladder.  This 
remedy  was  much  extolled  by  Helvetius  as  a  lithotriptic,  and  was  for- 
merly so  much  esteemed  by  the  Brazilians  as  to  be  named  by  them  the 
Universal  Medicine,  It  has  been  used  successfully  by  IMr.  Brodie.  It 
was  given  in  the  following  proportion  by  Dr.  B.  :  one  ounce  of  the  root 
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to  a  quart  of  water,  gently  boiled  down  to  one  half,  of  which  a  wineglass- 
ful  was  taken  three  times  a  day. 


Mass.  General  Hospital. — There  were  no  operations  on  Saturday.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  mention  an  error  into  whicii  we  were  led  by  the 
reporter,  relative  to  an  operation  performed  upon  a  boy's  knee,  some 
weeks  ago,  and  which  should  have  been  corrected  sooner  ;  but  hoping  for 
all  the  particulars  to  the  end  of  the  case,  if  the  patient  recovered,  the 
apology  has  been  unfortunately  omitted  to  this  late  period,  without  any 
intention,  however,  of  doing  injustice  to  any  one.  The  condyle,  in  the 
case  referred  to,  was  not  taken  out,  nor  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
lower  extremity  taken  away.  A  portion  of  bone  above  the  knee,  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femoris,  was  removed,  which  was  calculated  to  save  the  joint. 
Whenever  we  can  obtain  a  history  of  the  case,  the  character  and  object 
of  the  operation  will  doubtless  be  more  clearly  understood. 

To  CoRRKSPO.NUENTs. — An  able  article  on  the  abuses  of  Female  Education,  is  in 
time  for  tha  next  Journal. — Cases  in  Pathological  Anatomy  have  been  received, 
from  Dr.  Bell,  soon  to  appear — also,  from  the  same  author,  specimen  sheets  of  "  an 
attempt  to  investigate  some  obscure  and  undecided  doctrines  in  relation  to  Smallpox, 
Varioloid  and  Vaccination,''^  which  we  shall  particularly  examine  as  soon  as  other 
papers  can  be  disposed  of. — "  Medical  Etiquette,"  from  Worcester  County,  and 
"  Cases  of  Puerperal  Peritonitis,"  are  also  received. 

Died — At  New  York,  David  Hosack,  M.D.  F.R.S.  aged  66 — whose  name  is 
familiar  to  the  profession  throughout  the  Union.  We  shall  give  a  biographical 
sketch  of  his  life  and  services  at  a  future  day. — In  Woodbury,  Conn.  Dr.  Samuel 
Steele,  55. — In  Plymouth,  Mass.  Dr.  Zaccheus  Bartlett,  aged  70. 


Wliole  Mil  nber  of  deiiths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Dec.  2(i,  43.     Wales.  23— Fenmles,  20. 

Of  measles,  7— dropsy,  2— infanlile,  3— lun-i  fever,  9— brain  fever,  ]— cramp  in  tlie  stomach,  1  — 
coiisiiinpiion,  4 — ulcers,  1— insane,  1— typhous  fever,  3— old  age,  1— dropsy  on  the  cliest,  I— jiundice, 
1 — intemperance,    I— inHammation   of  ijie  bowels,  1— croup,   1 — teetliing,  1 — throat  disemper,-a — 


pleurisy,  1— infiamniation  of  the  throat,  I. 


MEDICAL  TUITION. 

The  subscribers  have  recently  made  some  additional  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  medical 
students.  A  suitable  room  is  provided,  as  heretofore,  for  tiie  use  of  tiie  pupils  ;  the  necessary  books 
are  sujtplied,  and  a  sysieiualic  couise  of  study  is  recommended.  Personal  instruction  is  given  to 
each  pupil  in  each  of  the  several  deparlments  of  medical  knowledge.  Every  facility  is  provided  for 
the  cultivation  of  practical  anatomy,  which  the  present  improved  state  of  the  law  permits.  'J'his  de- 
p.irtiuiMit  will  receive  the  constant  attention  of  one  of  the  subscribers,  who  will  always  give  such  aid 
and  iiislrurtion  as  the  pupils  may  need. 

The  pupiU  have  free  aduiissjon  to  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  on  Surgery,  in  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University,  and  to  all  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  Geneial  Hospital j  and  generally 
they  have  ()pp!)rtunity  to  attend  private  surgical  operations. 
The  terms  are,  100  dollars  per  annum  3  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

JOHN  C.  WARREN, 
GKOKGt:  HAVWARD, 
Boston,  October,  1625.  Oct  28— 6teop  EN(»CHHALK, 

J.  .M.  WARREX. 

VACCINE     VIRUS. 

Physicians  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with  pure  vaccine  virus,  by 
addrtt'^siiig  the  editor  of  the  Hoston  Medical  and  Surgical  .lournal — uiclo.iinir  one  dollar.  Letters  must 
be  post-paid,  or  they  will  not  be  taken  from  the  Post  Oifice.  The  virus  will  invariably  be  sent  by  the 
first  111  ill,  unless  so;ne  other  mode  of  conveyance  is  directed.  Ten  chaiced  quills,  an  ample  quan- 
tity for  iiieeting  uiy  sudden  emergency,  and  ccrt;'.inly  sufficient  to  propagate  a  supply  from,  will  be 
securely  prick'^d  in  a  letter.  The  ireiitlein  ui  who  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  virus,  will  fiithfully 
sup[)ly  that  which  is  positively  genuine  and  recently  taken.  It  will  also  be  furnished  on  applicalioi 
at  the  Medical  Journal  oUice. 


THI3  nOSTO.V  MRDHWL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  published  evrry  Wednesday .  by  D. 
CL  \PI',  J  !{.  at  l!^4  VVashinirton  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  whom  al!  comnMinications  ninsl 
beaddres<^ed,/>o.><^/»nIrf.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.D.  Editor.  It  i.-also  published  in  Monthl\  I'arls,  on  tlie 
1st  of  every  m  )iith,  each  Part  containing  the  weekly  numbers^if  the  prec»ding  montli,  sli'clerl  in  a 
cover.  — Price  ;$.T,On  a  year  in  advance,  ?3,.'i(l  after  threo  months,  anil  $4,00  if  not  paid  l\ilhin  the 
year.— Every  seventh  copy , gratis. —Voslage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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CASES   IN    PATHOLOGICAL   ANATOMY. 

BY    LUTHF.R    V.    BELL,    .M.n.    DERRY,    N.II. 
[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Mfidical  and  Surgical  Journal. J 

I.  Feb.  10,  1835. — Tlie  writer  was  invited  to  rnnke  an  aiiiopsic  exami- 
nation of  a  child,  aged  eight  months,  whirh  had  l)een  under  the  rare  of 
Dr.  Plovey,  of  Atkinson,  N.  H.  The  hisior}'  of  the  case,  as  detailed 
by  tlie  attending  physician  and  family,  was  this  : — the  infant,  nearly  or 
quite  constantly  since  birth,  had  exhibited  an  unnatural  slate  of  the  bow- 
els ; — the  alvine  evacuations  being;  in  small  quantity,  of  unusually  fluid 
consistence,  and  occasionally  consisting  of  a  mucous  discharge  only  ;  the 
action  of  purgatives  was  uniformly  attended  with  severe  distress,  and  very 
little  effect.  The  disposition  of  the  child  to  receive  nourishment  was 
natural,  and  its  appearance  strong  and  healihy,  until  the  invasion  of  the 
syu){)toms  which  terminated  in  death.  These  syuiploms  continued  about 
ten  days,  and  simulated  those  of  hydrocephalus  acutus  so  closely  as  to 
induce  Dr.  H.,  a  judicious  practitioner,  to  refer  them  to  the  head  as  the 
probable  seat  of  the  disease.  They  in  fact  coincided  so  generally  with 
those  accompanying  this  disease,  that  a  recapiiulaiion  is  unnecessary, 
with  the  addition  of  an  intestinal  hsemorrhage  of  four  or  five  ounces,  just 
prior  to  dissolution. 

On  examination,  thirty  hours  after  death,  the  vestiges  of  derangement 
within  the  ence|)haloii  were  found  to  be  a  consideralile  venous  engorge- 
ment of  (he  meninges,  a  few  drachms  of  serous  fluid  within  the  cavity  of 
the  ventricles,  and  a  slight  efl^usion  beneath  the  tunica  arachnoides.  On 
opening  into  the  abdomen,  there  appeared  at  first  sight  a  total  absence  of 
large  intestine.  On  further  examination,  however,  the  whole  coecum 
and  colon  were  found  to  be  intus-suscepted  within  the  rectum,  and  so 
impacted  within  it  that  the  entire  length  of  large  intestine  comprised  a 
spare  of  only  six  to  seven  inches  in  length.  On  attempting  to  withdraw 
the  included  portion  by  traction  upon  tlie  ileum,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  efl^ect  a  disengagement  without  laceration.  The  rectum  was  then  slit 
up,  and  adhesions  were  found  scattered  l)oth  where  the  serous  membrane 
of  the  ileum  was  in  contact  wiih  that  covering  the  large  intestine,  and 
also  where  the  mucous  lininzs  of  the  Iar2;e  intestines  were  adjacent — whi(h 
last  cuTumstance,  the  adhesion  of  ujucous  surfaces  honi  inflammation, 
will  be  recollected  as  a  rare  pathological  fad  ; — the  whole  exhibited  ap- 
pearances of  long-continued  and  high  inflammatory  action,  with  a  morbid 
thickening  of  the  large  intestine,  to  the  extent  of  from  one  to  four  lines, 
or  even  more  about  the  caput  coli,  and  covered  with  a  muco-purulent 
secretion  similar  to  that  which  had  been  evacuated  from  birth.  The 
22 
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ileo-colic  valve  rested  just  within  the  sphlnrter  ani  ;  indeed,  we  subse- 
qnently  learned  that  the  displacement  had  been  visible  externally  on  an 
attempt  being  made  to  administer  an  enema.  The  lower  ponion  of  the 
ilenm  was  fonnd  filled  widi  fluid  faeces,  and  another  itiins-snsce|)iion  of 
two  inches  in  length  in  the  jejunum,  which  was  readily  disengaged. 

The  morbid  displacement  in  this  instance,  though  by  no  means  unique, 
was  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  most  of  the  analogous  cases  on 
record.  A  parallel  one  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Harbin,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
which  "  a  part  of  the  ileum,  the  whole  of  the  coecum,  and  a  portion  of 
the  colon,  were  received  into  the  remaining  |)oriion  of  the  colon,  and  the 
coecum  protruded  from  the  rectum  ;  and,  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  ad- 
hesions had  formed  within  the  involuted  portions,  so  that  the  connections 
could  not  be  separated  wiilioul  laceration."  In  this  case,  water  was  found 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

These  and  sijnilar  cases  are  pathologically  interesting,  as  exhibiting 
the  connection  between  irritations  within  the  alimentary  canal  and  symp- 
totns  develo()ed  in  the  encephalon.  In  the  case  we  have  detailed,  this 
irritation  resulted  in  that  too  frequent  disease,  pseudo-kydrocephulus^  the 
characters  of  which  nre  so  often  unexpectedly  revealed  by  post-mortem 
research  ;  while  in  others,  complicated  perha[)s  with  a  more  intense  grade 
of  inflaumiatory  action,  ac  lual  hydrocephalic  disease  may  be  produced. 
Such  instances,  in  which  the  intus-snsceptio  is  evidently  oj'  longer  stand- 
ing than  the  encephalic  symptoms,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  causa- 
tion of  hydrocephalus  ;  for  in  these,  however  the  fact  may  be  in  others, 
the  abdominal  derangement  is  manifestly  a  cause,  and  not  a  consequence. 
They  also  illustrate  that  principle  in  pathology,  condensed  in  the  CXXVI. 
Proposition  of  Broussais,  although  by  no  tneans  novel  or  original  in  him  : 
viz.  Every  acute  suffering,  eiihiir  in  consequence  of  the  inllammaiion  of 
an  organ,  or  proceeding  frou)  the  stimulation  of  the  liranch  of  a  ner\  e,  or 
from  a  moral  catjse,  engorges  the  brain,  and  tends  to  develope  inflamma- 
tion in  its  substance,  in  the  pia  mater  and  in  the  arachnoidns. 

II.  During  the  last  winter,  I  made  a  post-moriem  examination  of  a 
rare  case  of  uterine  disease  in  a  patient,  by  the  nauje  of  Cloii2;h,  who 
had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Tewksbury,  of  Ilaujpstead,  N.  H.  since 
1829.  The  female  in  whom  it  occurr«Ml  was  about  35  years  of  age,  and 
unmarried.  From  the  account  I  received,  it  woidd  appear  that  her  pro- 
minent symptoms  were  those  of  digestive  derangement.  There  were 
few  or  no  symptoms  of  uterine  affection,  and  she  had  continued  to  men- 
struate, until  within  two  luonlhs  of  her  death.  On  external  inspection  ol 
the  abdomen,  two  hard  tunmrs,  apparently  of  ovoid  form,  and  three  to 
five  inches  in  their  longest  (lian)eier,  could  be  traced,  one  in  the  uudidical 
and  the  other  in  the  riiiht  h)  pO(  honrlriac  region.  A  gcMieial  prominence 
and  unyielding  hardness  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdonien  was 
evident. 

On  laying  open  the  abflominal  parietes,  an  immense  tumor  presented 
itself,  apparently  filling  th(>  whole  cavity,  covered  with  a  highly  injected 
peritoneal  membrane.  This  tumor  provt^d  to  be  the  uterus,  and  was 
reumved  by  cutting  ihrough  its  nainral  ligaments  and  the  vagina,  a  lew 
trifling  adhesions  only  existing.  The  generally  pyriform  outline  ol  the 
healthy  uterus   was   preserved   accurately  in  this   mass  ; — from  its  upper 
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and  right  sides,  the  two  tumors  vvliich  were  nppaient  externally,  were 
aliached  each  hy  a  j)e(licle  about  half  an  inc  h  in  chaineier,  traversed  by  a 
nutrient  artery  llie  size  of  a  crow-quill  ;  these  tumors  w<'igbed,  the  one 
lliree  quarters  of  a  pound,  and  the  other  a  pound  aufi  a  balf.  On  cutting 
into  the  three  masses,  they  were  all  (otind  to  be  of  the  same  while,  semi- 
cartilaginous  structure,  resembling  ordinary  scMrrltus  ;  cutting  before  the 
knife  like  a  hard,  raw  turnip.  The  principal  mass  comprised  the  entire 
walls  of  the  uterus,  not  changing  its  texture  or  character  until  it  reached 
the  lining  mucous  membrane.  The  thickness  varied  froin  one  to  four 
in<l)es  ;  being  thinnest  on  its  anterior  surface,  which  was  slit  up  by  intro- 
ducing a  director  into  the  os  tincae,  exposing  the  cervix  of  the  uterus, 
which  was  not  less  than  seven  inches  in  length,  and  the  cavity  which  was 
of  the  normal  size.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  was  heahhy  and 
natural  in  appearance,  as  were  also  the  ovaria,  fallopian  lubes  and  other 
appendages.  The  entire  weight  of  the  morbid  structure  was  a  few 
ounces  less  than  ten  avoirdupois  pounds.  Well  develo[)ed  chronic  gas- 
tro-enieritic  inflammation  was  presented  on  opening  into  the  stomach  and 
small  intestines. 

The  most  remarkable  and  pathologically  curious  circumstance  in  rela- 
tion to  this  case,  was  the  unim[)aired  condition  of  the  menstrual  function  ; 
and,  as  far  as  a  single  fact  goes,  the  conclusion  deducible  is,  that  integrity 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is  alone  essential  to  this  secretion,  v\ith- 
out  reference  to  the  parieies  of  the  organ,  which,  we  have  seen,  were 
merged  throughout  in  the  scirrhoid  structure. 

III. — Mrs.  J.  A.,  aged  about  27,  while  nursing  her  third  child,  was 
seized  with  a  severe  lancinating  pain  about  the  middle  of  the  sterno-mas- 
loid  muscle  of  the  right  side,  which  returned  occasionally  for  a  few  days, 
and  finally  became  fixed.  A  swelling  next  commenced  over  the  mastoid 
process,  which  extended  to  the  parotid  region,  the  gland  becoming  tense 
and  painful  on  pressure  ; — a  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear  of  the  same 
side  was  present,  to  which  she  had  been  more  or  less  subject  from  child- 
hood. She  experienced  the  most  intense  anguish  through  the  base  of 
the  cranium,  for  the  relief  of  which  she  had  gradually  taken  enormous 
quantities  of  opium.  Poultices  were  applied  to  the  parotid  to  favor  the 
expected  suppuration,  but  without  effect. 

I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  on  the  tenth  week  from  the  commencement 
of  these  symptoms,  and  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  agoniz- 
ing character  of  her  pain,  that  it  was  of  a  neuralgic  kind,  and  probably 
induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  distended  gland.  The  first  curativ  e  indi- 
cation attempted  was  to  bring  her  general  health  into  belter  condition,  it 
having  become  much  deranged,  in  part  from  ihe  excessive  use  of  the 
narcotic.  In  a  day  or  two,  however,  after  I  had  conmienced  attendance, 
there  suddenly  supervened  a  most  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  of 
both  eyes  and  the  textures  surrounding  the  eyeballs,  protruding  ihem  to 
a  most  frightful  extent.  The  eyelids  were  so  distended  by  effused  fluid, 
that  they  could  not  be  separated  so  as  to  permit  an  examination  of  the 
eyes  themselves,  until  by  co[)ious  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery, 
scarifications,  leeches,  vesication,  &c.  the  infla(nmation  was  subdued. 
It  then  appeared  that  the  inflammation  was  external  to  the  globe  of  the 
eyes  entirely,  but  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  was  totally  extinguished  ;  the 
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organ  being  amaurotic,  and  liie  pupil  hav.ing  lost  its  (.outraciility,  remain- 
ing so  ever  nfterwarfl.  Tlie  iiiteinal  pain  was  now  (•l)aii<:;ed  over  to  ilie 
left  side  of  ihe  head,  then  to  the  l)ai  k  of  tiie  neck,  but  never  remitted 
for  a  mou)ent.  She  gradually  declined  and  suecuinbed  on  the  iourlh 
week  of  my  attendance  ;  her  reason  remaining  unimpaired  till  within  a 
few  hours  previous  to  h.er  death,  losing  her  speech  about  forty-eight 
hoiH's,  and  becoming  paralytic  on  the  right  side  about  thirty-six  hours, 
before  that  event. 

I  made  the  aut(;psy  about  20  hours  after  death.  On  cutting  through 
the  scalp  and  appiying  the  saw  to  separate  the  skull-cap,  the  point  of  the 
instrument  dropped  through  a  hole,  formed  by  caries,  in  the  temporal 
bone,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  meatus  auditorius  ;  this  opening  was 
about  two  inches  in  dia(neler,  nearly  circular,  and  filled  with  many  irre- 
gular fragments  of  carious  bone.  The  menibranes  of  the  brain  were 
found  healthy,  and  that  organ  in  a  state  of  demonstrable  perfection,  far 
greater  than  I  ever  witnessed,  being  so  hard  and  distinct  as  to  allow  an 
exact  display  of  those  minuter  parts  which  are  so  rarely  witnessed  as 
almost  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  delineations.  The  soft 
commissures,  the  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland,  the  septum  lucidum  and 
fossa  syKii,  &i\  were  as  definitely  exhibited  as  in  the  plates  of  Vii  q 
d'Azyr,  with  which  they  were  in  progress  compared.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  yellow,  well-foruied  pus  was  found  forced  into  the  brain  at  its 
forward  part  and  on  its  left  side,  the  optic  nerve  of  that  side  posterior  to 
the  decussation  being  surrounded  by  it.  The  basis  of  the  brain  beneath 
the  mecnbranes  was  also  covered  with  pus,  the  whole  amount  of  this  fluid 
being  about  an  ounce.  On  removing  the  brain,  the  extent  of  caries  of 
the  temporal  bone  could  be  traced  ;  this  included,  beside  the  opening 
before  described,  the  entire  disease  of  the  petrous  portion,  which  was 
absorbed  in  part,  and  filled  with  pus.  The  pathological  phenomena  of 
interest  in  this  case  are, 

1.  The   fact  of  so  much   disease  in  the  proximity  of  the  brain,  conti- 
■gnous  to  its  membranes  and  no  doubt  destroying  the  functions  of  the  eye 

by  pressure,  existing,  without  any  intellectual  aberration. 

2.  The  verification  of  the  anatomical  fact  of  the  crossins;  of  the  optic 
nerves,  the  pressure  presumed  to  have  produced  ainaurosis  of  the  right 
eye,  being  beneath  the  optic  nerve  of  the  left  side. 

3.  The  |)ain  never  having  been  referred  to  any  part  above  the  ear, 
whilst  such  considerable  devastation  was  foinid  in  that  region.  It  is  pro- 
bable, too,  that  some  pressure  must  have  been  made  on  this  spot,  where 
the  brain  was  only  covered  by  the  scalp,  a  thin  layer  of  the  temporal 
muscle,  some  bony  spicula?,  and  its  menibranes,  as  the  point  at  which 
arteriotomy  was  performed  was  less  tiian  an  incli  anterior  to  this  opening. 

December  J  1835. 
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CLINICAL   LECTURES   OF  M.  LUGOL    ON    SCROFULOUS    DISEASES. 

DKLIVKIUD   AT  TIIK   HOSPITAL  OF  SAINT  LOUIS.    KEPORTED   BY   M.    BARTHKZ.    LECTUKE  III. 

TRANSLATED  BY  J.  CHICKKRI.NG,  M.D.   BOSTON. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonrnnl.] 

As  s(Hi)e  innffuincies  liiive  occiiired  in  our  previous  report,  we  shall 
correct  ilieiu  in  a  few  words  of  the  analysis.  M.  Luiiol  will  suctessively 
ireal  of  five  species  of  scrofula,  to  wliicl)  may  be  referred  the  great  va- 
riety of  cases  of  this  disease.  These  five  spec  ies  are  the  following  : — 
1.  Tuberculous  Scrofula.  2.  Catarrhal  Scrofula.  3.  Cutaneous  Scro- 
fula.     4.    Cellular  and  adipose  Scrofula.      5.    Osseous  Scr(»fula. 

I. — The  tuberculous  scrofula  is  the  ujosl  common.  It  may  alnnost  be 
said  that  all  scrofulous  cases  are  tuberculous  in  some  respects  :  the  ex- 
ceptions are  very  rare.  The  production  of  tubercles  is  always  the  seal 
of  scrofula.  If  you  have  doubts  whether  a  person  has  scrofula,  these 
doubts  will  be  removed  when  you  find  tubercles  in  any  pari  of  the  body. 
Further,  tubercles  may  invade  almost  every  tissue  of  the  body,  as  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  the  viscera,  the  me/nbranes,  the  bloodvessels  and  the 
blood  itself. 

II. — The  catarrhal  scrofula,  or  thai  of  the  mucous  membranes,  presents 
numerous  varieties  :  the  mucous  system  in  all  its  extent  may  be  at  once 
or  successively  iifTected  ;  or  it  may  be  only  in  p-u't  affected,  as  in  scrofulous 
ophihalmia,  otitis,  angina,  and  Icucorrlioea.  But  all  these  alfections  are 
of  the  same  nature,  and  supjiort  each  other.  Thus,  ophthalmia,  angina, 
and  leucorrhcEa,  not  only  may  exist  together,  but  they  succeed  each 
other  as  long  as  the  scrofulous  virus  remains. 

Among  the  scrofulous  cases  of  the  n)ucous  meiribrane,  must  be  ranked 
worms  which  are  generated  in  consequence  of  the  c  atarrhal  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube,  similar  to  ophthalmia  ;  this  re- 
markable Slate  is  a  frequent  indication  of  scrofula,  perhajis  as  frequent  as 
scrofulous  ophihalcuia,  and  often  exists  without  intestinal  worms;  its 
diagnosis  is  important,  because  it  alone  indicates  the  particular  mode  of 
ireaimenl. 

HI. — The  cutaneous  scrofula  shows  itself  in  several  forms  : 

1.  F1yf)ortrophy  and  induration  of'ceriain  parts,  which,  when  they  are 
seated  in  the  face,  give  it  a  peculiar  aspect,  called  by  authors  the  scrofu- 
lous face  ;  this  is  a  loose  and  indefinite  expression,  for  many  scrofulous 
cases  are  without  it.  The  scrofulous  face  exists  when  the  disease  is 
seated  in  the  face. 

2.  We  must  rank  in  the  cutaneous  species,  the  growth  of  lice,  which 
multiply  in  such  numbers  on  some  cliildren,  that  no  care  can  prevent  it. 
They  are  not  found  on  strong  and  healthy  children.  Put  lice  on  such  a 
child,  and  they  will  not  thrive  ;  it  is  only  on  poor,  sickly,  or  scrolulous 
children,  that  they  are  found.  Tiiis  kind  of  scrofula  may  even  prevent  the 
development  of  a  worse  kind  of  the  disease.  M.  Lugol  has  often  seen 
ophthalmia  and  cervical  tubercles  succeed  the  disappearance  of  vermin 
from  the  hairy  surface  of  the  body,  or  rather  these  last  take  a  new  form 
of  scrofula. 

3.  Sometimes  the  skin  of  scrofulous  patients  is  dry  and  rha|)|ied,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  lichen,  or  is  greasy  and  moisi.  These  two  opposite 
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effects,  when  referred  to  their   cause,  may  be  considered  as  signs  of  the 
scrofulous  disease. 

4.  Chilblains.  Most  of  those  who  have  had  in  infancy,  numerous, 
tedious,  and  obstinate  chilblains,  are  scrofulous.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
consider  two  out  of  three  [)ersous,  thus  aflecied,  as  scrofulous. 

5.  The  skin  ulcerates  and  becomes  red  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
extent,  which  brings  on  one  of  llie  most  troublesome  and  obstinate  forms 
of  cutaneous  scrofula.  We  must  not  confound  these  ulcers  wiih  the  fis- 
tulas and  ulcerations  which  are  the  consequences  of  caries  and  tubercles  ; 
for  in  these  cases,  the  skin  is  altered  gradually.  These  two  kinds  of 
ulceration  are  sometimes  confluent,  but  they  are  generally  se[)arate. 

6.  Esthiomenos.  This  form  is  the  most  frequent  :  it  is  generally 
confined  to  ihe  skin  ;  but  it  now  and  then  attacks  subjacent  parts,  and 
particularly  the  bones  in  those  cases  where  scrofula  is  decidedly  of  a 
syphilitic  origin. 

IV. — The  cellular  and  adipose  scrofula  often  consists  in  an  excessive 
development  and  growth  of  these  tissues.  This  cellular  hypertrophy, 
usually  soft  and  flabby,  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  fine  and  while 
skin,  constituting  that  particular  beauty  which  is  not  a  good  omen.  The 
opposite  state  is  also  observed  ;  that  is,  the  atrophy  of  the  cellular  and  adi- 
pose tissues.  M.  Lugol  has  seen  these  two  opposite  extremes  in  the  same 
family.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  two  scrofulous  sisters,  the  one  presenting 
an  excessive  plumpness  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  the  other  in  whorn 
the  development  of  all  the  cellular  tissues  is  checked,  and  consequently 
in  whom  there  is  a  leanness  which  is  of  a  scrofulous  character. 

V. — The  scrofula  of  the  bones  appears  at  the  most  tender  age  : 

1.  Tardy  and  tedious  deniiiion,  accompanied  with  spasms,  not  [infre- 
quently arises  from  this  unfortunate  predisposition  ;  the  scrofulous  child 
has  not  strength  to  push  forward  the  teeth,  and  this  is  badly  done,  or  the 
child  sinks  under  the  effort. 

2.  A  second  form  is  a  distortion  of  the  bones.  Scrofulous  persons 
are  often  rickety  ;  may  it  not  be  that  all  scrofulous  persons  are  rickety  ? 

3.  Ought  we  not  to  include  in  this  species  the  accidents  connected 
with  the  fever  of  the  growth,  though  such  fever  belongs  more  to  ihe  whole 
abnorcnal  economy  than  lo  the  osseous  system  in  pariicular  ^  This  fever 
is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  ;  it  is  a  trying  epoch,  which  decides  the  fate 
of  scrofulous  children  ;  the  elements  of  the  disease  and  those  of  health 
seem  to  be  struggling  against  each  other,  and  the  struggle,  sometimes 
critical,  gives  a  happy  impulse  to  puberty  ;  but,  oftener,  it  is  obstinate, 
and  then  brings  on  scrofulous  maladies,  and  slops  the  growth,  and  the 
child  always  reuiains  sickly. 

4.  Hypertrophy  and  caries  of  the  bones,  which  include  a  great  many 
species,  according  to  the  seat,  but  they  all  have  a  couKUon  relation  to  this 
point,  that  the  history  of  all  scrofulous  while  swellings  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  caries  of  a  phalanx. 

These  different  forjus  of  scrofula  present  characters  always  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  seat  of  the  disease.  But  a  very  remarkable 
fact  is,  that  one  of  these  forms  rarely  exists  alone  ;  or  rather  the 
disease  has  at  once  two  or  more  maladies,  or  they  very  closely 
succeed  each  other.     Thus,  one  scrofulous  patient  is  at  one  time  affect- 
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ed  wiih  esiliioiTienns  and  tuberrles  ;  another  will  have  ophthahnia 
and  luhercles  ;  a  ihird,  caries  and  riilaneous  scrofula  ;  a  fourth  unites 
three  or  four  forms  of  the  same  disease  :  these  comphcaiions  are  met 
with  nuich  more  freqnenlly  than  the  simple  forms  of  scrofula.  On 
the  contrary,  among  oiher  diseases,  we  see  eslhiomenos  succeeding  oph- 
thalmia, and  then  itself  gives  place  to  caries  or  tubercles.  M.  Lugol  has 
shown  us  numerous  cases  of  all  these  varieties  of  scrofula  taking  place 
simultanpously  or  successively.  What  must  be  our  conclusion  Irom 
this  ?  That  all  these  diseases  are  of  the  sauje  nature,  and  arise  from  the 
same  caijse.  There  are  not  many  species  of  scrofulous  diseases — ihey 
are  only  vnrieiics  in  the  scat  and  form  of  a  disease  which  is  always  the 
same — which  always  affects  the  wliole  individual,  a  consideration  of  the 
greatest  imf)ortauce  in  therapeutics.  Alter  treating  of  ihe  resemblance  of 
scrof(df)us  diseases,  in  order  to  point  out  their  difierences,  M.  Lugol 
showed  us  particular  cases  in  which  were  exhibited  all  these  varieties 
found  in  the  same  individual. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  clinical  lectures  of  M.  Lugol  on  scrofulous 
diseases.  The  patients  have  furnished  exam[)les  of  all  the  species  and 
most  of  the  varieties  whose  nosological  n;uues  he  mentioned.  In  the 
lectures  which  will  follow,  scrofulous  patients  will  serve  still  to  show 
the  particular  history  of  the  species  and  varieties,  of  which  M.  Lugol 
will  treat,  after  first  giving  a  history  of  the  cases. 

We  shall  next  give  the  ideas  of  M.  Lugol  on  this  subject,  and  it  will 
be  seen  to  what  extent  it  is  true,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  that 
he  has  found  the  materials  for  his  clinical  lectures  in  his  own  experience. 


REMARKS    ON    DR.    BELL'S    PRIZE    ESSAY. 

[Concluded  from  page  332. J 

*'  The  view  of  the  relations  between  body  and  mind,  their  varied  con- 
nections with,  and  rearlinus  upon  each  other,  presents  a  field  ol  research 
extended,  and  promising  the  ric  best  and  most  interesting  results  to  the 
philosophical  inquirer, — a  field,  as  yet,  Utile  explorcd^''^  says  Dr.  Bell. 
This  is  the  Doctor's  mistake.  It  has  been  fully  and  faithfully  explored 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  vaunting 
if  I  say  that  I  have  mainly  devoted  more  than  twenty  years  of  my  lile, 
niost  assiduously,  to  researches  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  nook  or  corner  of  the  field,  of  which  the  Doctor  speaks,  which 
I  have  not  accurately  surveyed  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  no  one  is  quali- 
fied to  give  an  o|)inion  on  the  dietetic  character  of  luan,  till  he  has  care- 
fully and  honestly  and  fully  explored  this  field.  The  physiological  and 
psychological  evidence  in  relation  to  the  natural  dietetic  character  of 
man,  is  full  and  conclusive  :  but  this  cannot  be  accurately  apprehended 
and  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  not  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  can  be  ascertained  concerning  ''  the  relations  be- 
tween body  and  mind,  their  varied  connections  with,  and  reactions  upon 
each  other  ;  "  and  if  I  shall  be  permitted  to  present  to  Dr.  Bell  and 
others  the  results  of  my  labors,  in  print,  as  I  hope  to,  ere  long,  they  will 
find   that,  instead  of  "  Utopian  dreaming  "  or  wasting  my  lime  in  ex- 
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ploring  Cyclopoedias  and  musty  libraries  to  learn  vvliat  olhers  have 
ihought  and  said,  I  have  been  hiboriously  engaged  in  severe  scieniific 
researches  and  original  investigations  ;  and'  thai  instead  of  basing  my 
opinions  on  the  experience  of  "a  few  dyspeptics,"  1  have  founded  ihem 
on  rigidly  ascertained  scientific  principles.  \  say  not  these  things  boast- 
ingly,  but  in  frankness,  to  show  medical  gentlemen  that  I  am  neither  a 
fanciful  speculator  nor  "  Utopian  dreamer,"  as  Dr.  Bell  sarcastically 
insinuates. 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  I  do  not  meet  Dr.  Bell  with  argument,  and 
show  rriy  strength  in  my  reasoning,  rather  than  spend  my  time  in  making 
these  proclamations.  I  reply  that,  on  |)oinls  which  derive  their  support 
from  popular  ignorance  and  error,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  make  out  an  argu- 
ment which  shall  be  considered  strong  and  conclusive,  by  the  mtdtilude, 
when  the  evidence  by  which  that  argument  is  sustained  is  drawn  fiom 
the  ignorance  anrl  error  and  prejtjdice,  and  depraved  appetites,  of  that 
very  multitude.  But  to  reason  down  the  false  positions  of  that  argument, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  muliiiude, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  scope  of  our  reasoning  should  be  such  as  to  dispel 
the  ignorance,  and  correct  the  error,  and  overcome  the  prejudices,  and 
subdue  the  passions  of  that  multitude  :  and  this  is  no  easy  task,  lhoui;h 
we  possess  the  whole  of  nature's  armory  of  truth.  In  my  extenrled 
course  of  lectures,  I  have  condensed  my  argument  on  the  important 
question  before  us,  as  much  as  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  ihe  case,  with- 
out weakening  it  by  want  of  completeness.  Were  I,  therefore,  to  under- 
take to  reason  the  question  here,  and  do  justice  to  it,  I  could  do  little 
less  than  to  publish  in  this  Journal  my  whole  course  of  lectures.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  be  done.  And,  gentlemen  of  the  medical  fraternity  of 
New  England,  I  do  honestly  assure  you  that  I  do  not  make  my  appear- 
ance on  this  occasion  and  in  this  manner  because  I  have  any  fears  of  the 
effects  of  Dr.  Bell's  Dissertation  on  my  individual  reputation  or  interest  ; 
but  I  do  it  because  I  have  a  fervent  love  of  the  truth — a  deep  and  sincere 
respect  for  your  profession  as  a  most  important  function  in  the  social 
system,  and  a  cordial  regard  for  the  people  of  "  my  own,  my  native 
land,"  and  a  desire  to  benefit  the  whole  human  family.  Gentlemen,  as 
surely  as  mankind  continue  to  exist  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  there 
will,  within  ten  years  from  this  time,  be  a  mighty  revolution  of  opinion 
on  the  question  before  us  ;  and  scientific  men,  as  a  body,  will  be  con- 
vinced that,  though  man  may,  in  many  circumstances,  do  very  well  on  a 
mixed  diet  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and,  in  some  possible 
circumstances,  may  find  it  necessary  to  partake  of  flesh,  yet,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  all  circumstances  and  situations,  where  man  can  have  his  choice 
of  aliment,  a  well-regulated  vegetable  and  water  diet  is  most  emiuemly 
adapted  to  sustain  the  highest  and  l)est  physiological  and  ps}'(  hological 
interests  of  human  nature,  in  every  respect.  Gentlemen,  in  the  religious 
world,  we  know  it  is  always  true  that,  when,  on  any  occasion,  a  reforma- 
tion takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  great  increase  of  light,  if  the  pri^sl- 
hood  do  not  keep  in  advance  of  the  [)eople  and  lead  them  on  with  a 
rapidity  equal  to  the  energy  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that  is  awakened, 
and  thus  secure  and  deserve  their  respect  and  confiflence,  the  people 
will  cast  ofi*  that  j)riesthood  with   contempt  and  indignation,  as  an  intole- 
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rable  impcdimnnt  to  llic  prnj^rrss  of  irtiih  and  viriiio  : — nnrl  thus  will  it 
inevitably  l)e  uiili  the  tnedic  al  fiateiiiiiy  if  liiuy  (l(j  not  aflvaiice  in  the 
srieiice  of  their  piofpssion,  vviih  siifTicieni  rapidity  to  keep  a-head  of  the 
inquisitive  and  scrutinizing  spirit  of  the  limes.  Ii  is  in  vain  lor  them  to 
attempt  lo  repress  that  spirit  hy  the  voice  of  professional  authority.  The 
lime  has  gone  hy  when  the  paltry  legerdemain  of  the  sf  hools  could  be 
practised  on  the  credulity  of  the  |)eople,  as  the  induhiiahle  evidence  of 
marvellous  wisdom  ;  and  the  physician  must  now  throw  away  every  vest- 
ment of  disguise,  v\hich  whilom  was  considered  as  essentia!  lo  the  dig- 
nity of  his  profession,  and  present  himself  in  naked  honesty  and  candor 
before  a  rational  and  intelligent  public,  and  secure  the  confidence  o(  his 
fellow  creatures  hy  convincing  them,  as  rational  beings,  that  he  deserves 
it,  or  he  will  be  compelled,  whatever  may  be  the  insignia  of  office  which 
i)e  niay  be  able  to  display,  to  take  his  stand  and  compete  with  that  class 
of  men  who  batten  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  others. 

Gentlemen,  ''am  I  therefore  your  enemy  because  I  lell  yon  the  truth  ?" 
I  know  you  will  not  so  regard  me.  It  is  the  honor  of  your  profession  I 
seek  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  my  zeal  and  my  boldness,  for  the 
love  that  you  yourselves  bear  to  that  piofession.  Society  must  have  an 
enlightened  and  elevated  medical  profession,  capable  of  instructing  and 
directing  the  active  and,  energetic  mind  of  the  present  day,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  true  science  of  human  life,  or  it  rjiust  Ije  scourged  with 
every  species  of  quackery  and  imposition  ;  and  who,  that  has  one  drop 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  breast,  can  contemplate  for  a  mo- 
ment the  fearful  extent  of  the  |)resent  sysleiTi  oi'  (piackery  and  drugging, 
and  not  shudder  to  his  inmost  soul  with  unulteral)le  horror  at  the  work 
of  death  which  he  sees  going  on  around  him  ?  And  how  shall  this  terri- 
ble havoc  be  arrested,  while  the  people  continue  to  become  the  voluntary 
vi(ii(ns  .'*  By  no  tneans  possible,  save  by  the  diffusion  of  ihe  light  of 
ihe  knowledge  of  truth.  And  whence  shall  this  light  emanate  and  radi- 
ate to  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance  with  which  numkind  are  cursed  ? 
Surely  ii  must  come  from  a  truly  etdighlened  and  elevated  medical  pro- 
fession— a  profession  which  seeks  lo  g;iin  no  power  from  the  mock- 
solemnity  of  mystery,  and  to  borrow  no  dignity  from  the  antique  drapery 
of  an  official  costume,  but  commends  itself  to  ihe  understanding  which  it 
enlightens,  by  the  light  which  it  imparts. 

Dr.  Dell  finds  hi{nself  compelled  to  give  up  the  anaKmiical  argument 
so  long  and  so  fondly  contended  for  by  the  advocates  for  man's  carnivo- 
rous character,  and,  with  at  least  some  show  of  candor,  acknowledges 
that  those  who  "  have  been  determined  to  make  man  an  oumivorous 
animal  by  the  rules  of  natmal  science,  seem  rather  to  have  jumped  to 
their  conclusion  than  to  have  anived  at  it  by  legitimate  induction."  But 
having  made  this  acknowledgment,  he  inunediately  jnakes  a  real  Sam 
Patch  jtMup  himself,  in  company  with  Baron  Cuvier,  and  com(>s  phmip 
into  the  bottomless  conclusion,  thai  though  man  is  not  nrt/Mr«//j/ organized 
to  feed  on  flesh,  yet  he  is  fitted  for  aiiimal  food  prepared  by  his  reason. 
A  most  reasonable  manner,  this,  of  doing  an  unreasonable  thing  !  I  wish 
to  treat  Dr.  Bell  with  respect,  but  I  cannot  possibly /ce/ any  respect  for 
such  grave  trifling,  in  ibe  form  of  scientific  reasoning,  even  though  it 
come  from  Baron  Cuvier,  endorsed  by  Dr.  McMuririe,  of  Philadelphia, 
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and  Dr.  Bell,  of  Derry.  And  I  urn  bold  to  affirm,  that  no  profound 
pliviiologisi  living,  after  liavin*;  given  s|)e(ial  aiieniion  to  llie  subject  be- 
fore us,  could  seriously  advance  such  a  proposition  ;  for  the  slaietnent 
itself  evinces  either  an  entire  want  of  iionesly,  or  an  entire  i,2;norance  of 
the  true  physiological  principles  involved.  But  the  truth  is,  that  with  all 
the  preteiLsions  of  the  presetit  day,  the  veriest  smattering  in  [)hysiological 
science  is  incomparably  more  prevalent,  even  among  professional 
men,  than  |)rofourid  allainmenis.  Indeed,  so(ne  who  are  set  apart  for 
the  instruction  of  others  in  this  exceedingly  important  branch  of  medical 
education,  are  found  capable  of  wiiiing  at)(i  [)ub!ishing  a  tissue  of  reason- 
ing which  would  have  done  no  credit  to  the  days  of  niedical  astrology  ; 
and  it  should  be  an  instructing,  as  well  as  mortifying  consideration,  that 
soiDe  of  the  most  important  facts  of  a  physiological,  pathological,  and 
therapeutic  nature,  of  our  own  time,  have  rather  been  forced  ujion  our 
conviction  by  the  great  experiment  of  the  temperance  reform,  than  anti- 
cipated and  apprehended  by  scientific  sagacity. 

I  have  already  said  that  Dr.  Bell's  sneers  and  sarcasms  about  "  our 
modern  Pythagoreans,"  are  wholly  unworthy  of  himself  and  deserve  no 
reply  from  me.  They  prove  either  that  he  wanted  a  correct  knowledge 
of  oiir  opinions,  or  that  he  wanted  candor  to  state  them  accurately.  In 
the  same  manner,  he  quotes  the  trash  of  Mr.  Lawrence  about  the  "  few 
hundreds  of  Europeans  holding  in  subjection  the  millions  of  vegetable 
eaters  " — "  the  carnivorous  Romans,"  &c.  which,  so  far  as  the  true 
[)rinciples  involved  in  the  question  under  consideration  are  considered^ 
are  entire  falsehoods  ;  evidently  stated  in  slieer  ignorance,  or  culpable 
carelessness,  or  dishonesty,  by  Mr.  Lawrence  and  the  hundreds  who 
liave  echoed  liim. 

In  bringing  forward  the  case  of  his  Wild  Bill,  or  Mississippi  Orson, 
Dr.  Bell  is  truly  unfortunate.  Had  he  coire(  tly  perceived  the  real  phy- 
siological and  psychoK)gical  bearing  of  this  case,  on  the  question  in  dis- 
pute, be  would  have  seen  that  its  whole  force  is  against  himself  and  in 
our  favor.  I  thank  Dr.  Bell  for  this  admirable  counterpart  to  Caspar 
Hauser.  The  Doctor's  '■'■  Oriental  tyrants  "  are  as  little  to  his  purpose. 
— *' Facts  incorrectly  apprehended  oidy  serve  to  strengthen  error."  The 
Doctor  may  be  honest  in  this  reasoning,  but  he  is  very  weak  ;  his  facts 
bave  no  real  relation  to  the  principles  he  aims  to  establish. 

The  Doctor  is  also  exceedingly  n)isiaken  when  he  supposes  that  we 
who  contend  that  ''  man  lias  a  natural  food.,'*^  have  overlooked,  in  our 
researches  on  diet,  the  importance  of  qnanlily  as  well  as  kind.  There 
is  no  point  that  I  have  from  the  beginning  insisted  upon  more  than  this  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  with  a  single  exception.  Dr.  Bell's  remarks  on 
quantily  are  just  and  valuable.  When  he  says — ^'  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  ther«  can  be  little  probability,  perhaps  scarce  a  pos- 
sil)ilily,  of  injury  being  done  to  the  system  by  plethoric  repletion,  if  the 
aliment  be  confinerl  wholly  to  vegetable  substances,"  he  falls  into  one  of 
h:s  greatest  and  most  dangiMous  errors.  Indeed  there  is  not,  in  his 
whole  dissertation,  so  objectionable  a  sentence  as  this — because  this  is, 
more  than  any  other,  calculated  to  lead  to  evil  consequences.  For  the 
good  of  the  laboring  people  of  New  England,  then,  Dr.  Bell  will  permit 
iiie  to  say,  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with  a  pure  vegetable 
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diet,  is  excess  in  quanlitjj.  I  ran  snlnmnly  sny,  iluit  in  nn  experiment  on 
luindreds  of  ilie  Imnian  fmnily,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  no;es,  circum- 
stances and  cohdilioris,  fnp  five  years  past,  the  prirjcipal  source  of  evil 
resulling  from  a  |)iire  vegcMable  diet,  lias  been  excess  in  quantity.  In 
fa(;t,  the  danger  on  iliis  point  is  rather  increased  than  dintinislied  by  ab- 
staining from  flesh-meat,  and,  for  the  most  obvious  reason  ; — flesh,  like 
ardent  spirit,  increases  the  general  action  of  the  vital  iriachiner),  by 
uiiich  itself  is  worked  through,  and  elin)inated  from  the  vital  domain, 
fnucji  more  raj)i(lly  tiian  vegetal)Ie  food  ;  and  hence  the  dangers  in  a  hard 
laboring  man,  arising  from  excess  in  flesh-eating,  are  more  from  an  over 
action  and  rapid  expenditure  of  the  pliysiological  powers  of  the  system, 
and  a  general  tendency  to  inflammaiory  disease,  than  from  sheer  netniety  or 
over-fullness  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  hard  lal)oring  tnan  is  longer  and  better 
sustained  by  two  pounds  of  good  wheaten  bread,  than  by  eight  pounds  of 
the  best  butcher's  meat.  This  I  know  to  be  true,  boifi  from  science 
and  experience.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the  laboring  man  who 
subsists  entirely  on  a  well-chosen  diet  of  vegetable  food  and  pure  water, 
can  with  ease  perform  one-eighd)  more  labor  in  a  year,  than  the  man 
who  partakes  freely  of  flesh-meat.  This  lias  been  extensively  demon- 
strated by  experitnent.  As  a  general  statement,  also,  the  vegetable  eater 
will  be  able  to  continue  at  hard  labor,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  longer  in 
life,  than  the  flesh-eater. 

There  is  one  more  error  into  which  Dr.  Bell  has  fallen,  that  I  consider 
of  loo  much  importance  to  be  passed  by  uimoticed  in  this  place.  He 
ron(  ludes,  on  the  whole,  that  the  dietetic  habits  of  the  good  people  of 
New  England  are  just  about  what  they  should  be.  But  if  the  Doctor, 
before  writing  his  [)rize  dissertation,  instead  of  ransacking  Cyclopnedias 
and  other  volurries  of  printed  matter,  had  done  as  I  have  done  for  many 
years — gone  extensively  among  the  laboring  people — upon  their  farms — 
into  their  workshops,  &c.  and  carefully  observed,  and  diligently  inquired, 
and  honestly  sought  after  truth  rather  than  to  support  any  theory  or  hy- 
pothesis, he  would  certainly  have  been  led  to  a  diflx'rent  conclusion. 
There  is  piobably  no  climate  on  the  face  of  the  globe  much  more  favora- 
ble to  health  and  long  life  than  that  of  New  England  ;  and  no  people 
whose  social,  civil  and  religious  institutions  are  better  adapted  to  hutnan 
welfare  than  ours.  Yet,  as  a  general  statement,  it  is  notoriously  true 
that  our  farukers  begin  to  coni[)lain  of  failing  health,  and  of  the  sycnptoms 
of  a  breaking  down  constitution,  at  about  the  age  of  forty,  and  very  few 
of  thein  indeed  reach  a  hundred  years  of  life.  These  evils  they  univer- 
sally attribute  to  hard  labor.  But  this  imputation  is  wrong.  Not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  our  lal)oring  people  in  New  England  works  so  hard  but  that 
he  n)ight,  for  all  that,  attain  to  a  hundred  years.  The  truth  is,  errors  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  early  break- 
ing down  ;  and  errors  in  quantity  are  not  the  smallest.  The  probability 
•is,  that  the  New  England  [)eople,  generally,  eat  about  twice  as  much 
food  as  is  compatible  with  sound  and  permanent  lipalih  and  long  life. 
But  errors  in  quantity  are  by  no  means  the  only  dietetic  fatdts  amonst  us  ; 
almost  every  word  that  Dr.  Bell  has  quoted  from  Volney  is  strictly  true, 
and  ought  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  every  American.  Dr.  Bell  is 
Limself  very  sound  in  his  remarks  on  quantity,  mastication,  times  of  eat- 
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ing,  &r.  &.C.  thougli  he  quotes  the  physiological  absiirrlity  of  Dr.  Beau- 
mont coiiceiDinf;  ihe  quantili/  of  ihe  gn^lric  jiiite.  Dr.  Beaiiruonl  has 
not  ()ro\e(]  (OIK  lusive'l)  thai  ilie  gastric  fluid  ceases  to  be  secreted  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  noi-  can  he  prove  any  such  thing  ;  for  it  is  not  true — and 
Dr.  Beaumont  contradicts  himself  half  a  dozen  ti(nes  in  his  stalenjf^nts  on 
this  very  point.  Dr.  Bell  ought  to  be  too  much  of  a  jdiysiologist  to 
place  any  confidence  in  such  a  notion. 

Dr.  Bell  talks  quite  too  loosely  about  tea  and  cofTee  ;  he  speaks  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  whether  they  are  really  deleterious  sub- 
stances or  not,  and  repeats  the  thread-bare  tioiion  of  egregious  smatterers, 
that  it  may  be  the  hot  water  which  does  the  mischief.  Heal  certainly 
acts  on  living  bodies  as  a  stimulus,  and,  when  powerful,  increases  vital 
exhaustion,  and  produces  indirect  debility,  and  diminishes  the  functional 
power  of  the  digestive  and  other  organs  ;  and  hot  food  and  drinks  are 
unquestionably  nuK  h  less  favorable  to  unifoim  health  than  cold  food  and 
drink.  But  both  tea  and  coffee  are  intrinsically  and  powerfully  poison- 
ous to  the  living  tissues  of  the  human  body — and  no  man  can  detjy  it 
without  evincing  either  his  ignorance  or  want  o(  honesty  on  this  subject. 

Yet,  after  all  the  fault  that  1  have  found  with  Dr.  BelTs  Prize  Disser- 
tation, it  certainly  contains  much  that  is  correct  and  valuable  ;  anrl  on  the 
main  [)oint,  it  (  learly  shows  that  the  less  flesh  llje  laboriu":  people  of  New 
England  eat,  the  better  it  will  be  for  iheni  ;  for,  as  the  Doc  tor  truly  says, 
in  those  days  agone,  when  our  forefathers  ate  least  flesh  and  were  ujosi 
simple  in  their  diet,  they  were  healthiest  and  strongest.  In  short,  had 
Dr.  Bell,  of  Derry,  in  all  cases  presented  correctly  apprehended  fads 
and  sound  reasoning,  instead  of  sneer  and  sarcasm,  his  dissertation  woidd 
have  been  quite  as  good  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  frotn  a  young 
physician  of  the  present  day.  S.  Graham. 

Boston.,  December  30,  1835. 
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"LET  THE   DEAF   HEAR."* 

With  the  kindest  intentions,  doubtless,  the  author  has  sent  to  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  a  pamphlet  of  twcnly-two  octavo  paj^es, 
with  a  fortnidahle  title,  which  is  copied  below.  Preceding  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  in  the  Preface,  is  this  imperative  command — "  Let  the  deaf 
hear  " — which  retiiinds  one  of  the  authoritative  tone  of  those  who  drove 
the  dead-carts  through  the  depopulated  streets  of  London  in  the  time  of 
the  great  plague — "  Bring  out  your  dead,"  and  echo  repeated  the  melan- 
choly mandate — "  Bring  out  your  dead  ;  "  hut  the  winds  give  no  audible 
response  to  the  distinguished  aurist  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  To^no  is  evi- 
dently possessed  of  an  uncommon  share  of  self-esteem  ;  and  this  is  infer- 

*  Annual  Medical  Statistical  Report  of  Vr.  J.  Tosno's  Infirmary  for  the  cure  of  Deafness,  from 
183  4  to  IKHf).  "  To  prcjiulyc!  otiipr  men's  notions  before  wc  have  1oot<ed  into  tlieni.  is  not  to  sliow 
tiieir  tliirknes*!,  but  to  put  out  our  own  eyes." — I.orkc  Ry  .1. 'I'ocno,  M.l).,  Uii.  Penn.,  Member  of 
the  IMiiladcjphia  Mod.  Society  aud  of  Uie  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians.  "  Lei  Ihe  deaf  lieai." 
Philadelphia,  183r>. 
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red  from  the  spirit  that  friovvs  in  every  line  of  his  statistical  report,  from 
al[)ha  to  omega.  He  talks  in  the  prerogative  l.infiuage  of  kiriiis  and 
editors,  and  says  VVt:  as  boldly  as  though  tin;  Ear  Intirniary  at  No.  93 
Locust  Street  was  under  the  sovereign  control  of  the  congress  of  Kalisch. 
The  manner  in  which  the  whole  pamphlet  is  executed,  is  calculated  to 
defeat  the  intentions  of  the  writer,  because  it  is  evident,  on  the  very  face 
of  it,  that  instead  of  being  the  positive  outpourings  of  philanthropy,  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bait  to  lure  customers.  The  good  man  is 
a  perfect  fanatic  on  the  subject  of  human  ears.  Upon  ordinary  topics, 
his  sanity  would  not  be  questioned  ;  but  the  idea  in  abstract  of  the  quiet 
monotony  of  the  deaf,  rouses  the  lion  from  his  lair,  and  in  the  majesty  of 
strength  he  exhibits  a  monomaniacal  fervor.    In  his  Introductory  he  says — 

"  '  Let  the  deaf  hear,'  "  is  our  motto,  and  to  bring  it  to  pass  shall  be 
the  daily  labor  of  our  lite  ;  such  is  our  determination,  till  we  close  this 
worldly  career,  and  if  it  may  be  any  inducement  to  stimulate  others  to 
follow  our  exatnple,  by  cultivating  this  neglected  branch  of  the  healing  art, 
let  it  then  be  even  inscribed  on  our  humble  tomb — "  Let  the  deaf  hear." 

With  the  close  of  each  paragraph,  he  appears  to  leel  conscious  of  accu- 
mulating power,  which  in  the  wildness  of  his  imaginings  will  hereafter 
lift  him  above  the  region  occupied  by  ordinary  physicians,  on  whom  he 
already  looks  with  pitying  eyes.  At  the  present  rate  of  self-elevation, 
the  next  annual  Togno  Report  bids  fair  to  assume  the  dictatorial  inde- 
pendence of  the  inventor  of  the  medical  pmnp,  who  determined  at  the  out- 
set to  force  himself  into  notoriety,  and  thus  addressed  the  faculty — 

"  I'll  mount  my  liorse,  by  Jove  I  will — 
I'll  silence  all  your  petty  skill, 
And  show  the  worhl  that  real  merit 
Shall  all  redound  to  inen  of  spirit." 

From  this  air  of  boasting,  which  it  requires  no  second  sight  to  discover, 
and  which  is  unbecoming  a  man  of  scienfitic  attainments,  people  of  com- 
mon understanding  must  certainly  be  unfavorably  impressed  with  this 
performance. 

It  is  due  to  the  public  that  the  name  of  every  individual  whose  initial 
letters  are  inserted  in  the  tabular  spaces,  should  be  given  in  extenso.  It 
is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  the  cotnmunity  if  Dr.  Togno  can  ac- 
com|)lish  all  the  wonderful  operations  on  the  auditory  and  vocal  apparatus 
which  he  asserts  that  he  has  performed.  He  is  a  stranger  : — it  is  no 
insult,  therefore,  to  demand  corroborative  testimony  from  those  mutes 
who  are  now  said  to  speak.  "  Let  the  deaf  hear,"  says  he  ;  let  them 
publish  to  the  world,  too,  the  benefits  they  have  derived  from  his  magia 
touch,  and  our  skepticism  will  give  way  to  a  swelling  tide  of  admiration. 

If  the  institution  wherein  such  notable  business  is  transacted — where 
the  deaf  and  the  dumb  are  said  to  be  taught  to  articulate  their  mother 
tongue — possesses  such  transcendant  claims  upon  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
United  States,  it  is  passing  strange  that  all  that  is  known  of  it  should 
have  been  promulgated  through  this  Jonah-gouid  of  a  pamphlet. 

When  empiricism  shields  itself  under  the  cloak  of  regular  fellowship 
with  those  who  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  honor  to  sustain  the  dignity  of 
the  medical  profession,  it  is  extremely  mortifying  ;  and  the  man  who  de- 
liberately demeans  himself  and  degrades  the  order  to  which  he  may  have 
been  admitted,  deserves  pointed  reprobation,  even  though  enveloped  in 
collegiate  parchments. 

Perhaps  we  have  devoted  more  attention  to  this  report  than  it  deserves; 
but  we  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  from  duty  had  we  neg- 
lected to  caution  the  unfortunate  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  specious 
pretensions  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
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SUPERSULPHATE   AND   SLPERACETATE  OF  IRON. 

Several  cases  are  related  bv  Dr.  J.  P.  Biickland,  of  London,  in  which 
these  remedies,  in  solution,  were  administered  to  advantage.  The  first 
was  a  case  of  periodical  return  of  neuralgic  faciei,  whi<:h  had  existed  for 
three  months.  Small  doses  of  the  solution  of  the  supersulphate  were  com- 
menced with,  but  gradually  increased  to  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day, 
which  etfected  a  cure  within  a  month.  These  larjje  doses,  however,  pro- 
duced some  unpleasant  effects  on  the  general  health,  and  the  author  has 
not  since  f^iven  it  in  larger  doses  than  ten  minims  three  times  a  day.  la 
several  cases  of  leucorrhoea,  this  solution  was  given  with  decided  good 
effect.  Jn  a  case  of  night  perspiration  arising  from  general  debility,  this 
svmptom  was  entirely  removed  in  ten  days  after  commencing  the  use  of 
the  remedy,  and  was  not  followed  by  a  relapse.  A  person  affected  for 
two  years  with  paruria  mellila,  received  benefit  from  this  preparation  in  a 
month  after  using  ten  minims  three  tinies  a  day,  and  in  six  months  was 
nearly  cured.  Dr.  B.  states  that  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  solution 
of  the  suporacetate  of  iron  are  similar  to  those  of  the  supersulphate,  but 
the  former  is  pleasanter  to  the  taste,  and  is  readily  taken  by  children  when 
niived  with  syrup  and  water.  He  reconmiends  it  in  mesenteric  diseases, 
and  in  weak  chlorotic  patients. 


CLOT-BEY. 

This  eminent  surgeon,  who  has  incontestably  proved  himself  to  be  an 
extraordmarv  man  since  the  day  on  which  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  took  hira 
into  his  service,  but  who  would  have  been  consigned  to  humble  village 
obscurity  had  he  remained  in  France,  has  just  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  General,  in  addition  to  that  of  Chief  Physician,  Bey,  and  other  titles 
of  distinction  and  profit,  ''  You  have  aided  us,"  said  his  highness,  the 
Paciia,  ''  in  a  battle  the  more  dreadful,  that  it  lasted  for  six  months  (al- 
luding to  the  visitation  of  the  plague).  1  congratulate  you  on  your  escape 
from  dan^^er,  and  shall  not  fail  to  reward  the  courage  and  humanity  of 
^vhich  you  have  given  such  noble  proofs,  during  the  trying  circumstances 
we  have  just  witnessed,"  ^ledical  men  are  invariably  prized  and  paid 
by  barbarians.  The  beginning  of  professional  distinction  is  generally 
among  strangers.  So  true  is  it,  that  a  prophet  is  nothing  in  his  own 
country. 

Lithotripsy  in  America. — Dr,  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  as  we  learn  by 
the  American  Journal,  has  performed  the  operation  of  lithotripsy  (or 
grinding  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder)  in  twelve  cases,  and  in  all  with  en- 
tire success.  In  one  case,  the  subject  of  which  was  37  years  old,  and 
had  suffered  from  urinary  calculus  for  the  last  nine  years,  the  stone  was 
crushed  and  the  fragments  apparently  entirely  removed  after  introducing 
the  instrument  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  With  regard  to 
the  pain  of  this  operation,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  both  by 
its  defenders  and  opposers,  this  patient  stated  that  it  was  "nothing  com- 
pared to  what  he  often  suffered  from  the  spasms  of  the  bladder." 

A  Q'lestion. — The  editor  of  the  U.  S,  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
asks — '•  Will  the  editor  of  the  Boston  .Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  be 
so  good  as  to  inform  us  what  they  do  with  a  physician  when  he  shows 
himself  to  be  otherwise  than  a  gentleman  r"  Ansictr. — Nothing  at  all — 
total  neglect  being  the  severest  of  all  punishments  for  medical  infractions. 
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Alcohol  in  the  Veins. — In  the  eleventh  volume  of  this  Journal  informa- 
tion was  solicited  res[)ecling  the  possihility  ol'  alcohol  hcing  found  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  hrain,  which  was  answered  by  reference  to  a  well-au- 
thenticated case  in  which  a  fluid  that  smelt  of  whiskey  and  burnt  with  a 
blue  flame  was  taken  from  the  brain  of  a  drunkard  who  died  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication.  A  fact  of  no  less  interest  has  lately  been  made  known  in 
the  eastern  papers.  It  appears  that  a  drunkard,  in  South  Berwick,  INIe. 
who  had  been  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  was  bled 
from  the  arm,  and  the  blood  immediately  touched  with  a  flame  of  tire.  It 
ignited,  and  emitted  a  bluish  flame  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  experiment,  which  is  considered  no 
less  interesting  to  the  physiologist  than  important  to  the  full  understand- 
ing of  the  efl>;cts  of  alcohol  on  the  human  constitution.  If  anything  fur- 
ther in  regard  to  the  experiment  would  be  of  interest  to  the  profession, 
we  trust  that  the  medical  jjentleman  who  certifies  to  havini^  witnessed  it, 
will  not  fail  to  furnish  us  with  the  particulars. 


Evidences  of  Christianiltj. — Dr.  Coit,  of  Lexington,  Ky.  is  about  com- 
mencinj:  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  very  elevated  subject,  to  the  medical, 
law,  and  theological  students,  of  that  place.  Medical  men,  who  discover 
no  evidences  of  design  in  the  mechanism  of  animated  beings,  should  never 
be  trusted  to  prescribe  medicine. 


Carbonic  Acid  Gas  in  Dysmenorrhcea. — Professor  Mofin,  at  Genoa,  has 
employed  for  many  years,  fumigations  of  carbonic  arid  gas  to  relieve  the 
pain  of  menstruation,  and  also  in  cases  of  amenorrhoea  to  produce  the 
menstrual  discharge.  He  considers  this  gas  as  a  powerful  depressant  or 
antiphlogistic.  The  mode  of  applying  the  remedy  is,  to  take  a  bottle  of 
Wolfe's  apparatus,  containing  some  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime  :  to  one 
mouth  is  adapted  a  funnel,  through  which  diluted  sulphuric  acid  drops 
gradually  on  the  marble  :  to  the  other  mouth  a  gum  elastic  tube  is  fitted, 
which,  when  the  carbonic  acid  gas  begins  to  be  liberated,  is  introduced 
into  the  vagina.  These  futnigations  are  generally  used  twice  a  day.  He 
has  employed  this  remedy  for  many  years,  and  derived  more  benefit  from 
it  than  frou)  any  other  course  of  practice. 

Bull,  Gen.  de  Tlierapcidique. — U.  S.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 


Osteo- Sarcoma  removed. — M.  Lisfranc  has  removed  from  the  lower  jaw 
an  enornjous  osteo-sarcoma,  with  success.  The  anterior  part  and  right 
side  of  the  pharynx  were  dissected  off*  from  the  tumor,  for  an  extent  of  at 
least  three  inches.  Half  of  the  bone  was  disarticulated  in  this  formidable 
operation.  —  Gaz.  Med. — Ibid. 


Chloride  of  Soda  and  Lime. — Dr.  Dor,  who  has  used  the  chlorides  of 
soda  and  li(ne  very  frequently,  in  typhoid  fevers,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  of 
Marseilles,  asserts,  that  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease  they  have 
an  indisputably  happy  action,  which  in  every  case  shows  itself  within  24 
hours.  But  if  ^iven  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  the  fever 
is  not  at  all  arrested  in  its  progress.  Carefully  given,  they  always  or 
almost  always  modify  the  aspect  of  the  symptoms  ;  to  such  a  point  has 
his  observation  confirmed  this  view,  that  he   looks  upon  the  chloride  of 
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soda  as  almost  a  specific.  It  is  only  to  be  given  for  two  days  consecu- 
tively ;  diluents  are  then  to  supersede  it  ;  and  after  an  interval  of  48 
hours  it  njay  be  resumed. — Ibid. 


Annals  of  Phrenology. — No.  3,  of  the  second  vol'ime,  for  November, 
lies  upon  our  table.  It  was  not  in  season,  however,  for  being  analyzed 
the  present  week. 

To  CoRREspD.NDKNTs. — Several  cominunications  intended  for  this  No.  of  the 
Journal  are  excluded  by  want  of  room.  We  have  received  the  Report  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  and  remarks  on  Hair-cutting,  which  will  soon  be  inserted. 

Died — In  Putnam,  Ohio,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dawson,  late  of  Virginia. 

W!u)le  ii:iiiil)er  of  deal  lis  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  ],  33.     Males.  17— Females,  16. 

Oflung  fever,  3— teething,  1 — consinnpiion,  4 — erysipelas,  1 — inflammation  of  the  lungs,  2 — infan- 
tile, 4— ulcerated  sore  throat,  1  — throat  diseniper,  1— dropsy  on  the  brain,  1 — accidental,  t2—inriani- 
maiion  of  the  bowels,  2— cancer,  1 — intemperance,  I— measles,  3— childbed,  2— cronp,  2— liuupiiig 
cough,  1 — typhous  fever,  i. 


SCHOOL   OF   MEDICINE,   AT    WOODSTOCK,  VERMONT, 

CONNKCTED  WITH  MIDDLEBURY  COLLKGE. 

{Incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  October,  1S35,  with  the  power  of  confer' 

ring  Degrees.) 

The  Annual  Course  of  Lectures,  at  this  Institution,  will  commence  on  the  second  Thursday  (lOth 
day)  of  March  next,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Obstetrics,  by  H.  H.  Childs,  M.D. 

Physiolojiy  and  Surgery,  by  \\  illaru  Parkkr,  M.D. 

Cheinislry  and  Materia  Medica,  by  David  Palmer,  M  D. 

Anatomy,  by  Roberi  Watts,  Jr.  M.D. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Norman  Williams,  A.M. 

Demonstrations  in  Anatomy,  by  Otis  Perham. 

The  usual  number  of  Lectures  will  he  five,  daily— besides  the  Demonstrations  in  Anatomy  and 
occasional  evening  e.\amiiiations.  Considerable  additions  are  now  makins;  to  the  Chemical  Appara- 
tus ;  and  opportunities  will  be  furnLshed  to  students  for  /;/-ttct<ca/ Anatomy,  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  having  been  made  last  year  in  the  city  of  JSew  York.  ^;Cj  ^o  subject  for  dmeclion  tcill  be  re- 
ceived from  any  per.iuii.,  or  on  anii  ternis. 

Fees  for  the  course — .$4.5.  Graduation — $18.  For  those  who  have  attended  two  courses,  but  do 
not  graduate — $10.  .All  the  above  expenses  to  be  paid  in  advance,  or  secured  by  note,  with  a  satis- 
factory endorser,  to  David  Pierce,  L^sq.  'I'reasuier  of  the  Institution.  Board  is  usually  furnished  at 
from  .$1,5.)  to  $-2,0t)  per  week,  including  room,  wood,  lights,  and  washing. 

Students  are  requested  to  come  provided  with  two  or  more  standard  works  on  each  of  the  above 
designated  branches  of  study.  Tlie  term  will  commence  with  Lectures  on  .Anattuny,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  .Surgery  and  Materia  Medica.    Degrees  will  be  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  Lecture  Term. 

E.vaminations  will  be  conducted  by  the  .Medic.il  Faculty,  in  presence  of  a  deleizalion  from  the  Col- 
lege, and  a  Committee  apixiinted  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  (^)urt,  i)ursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  incorjHjration.  Kecpiisites  to  an  e.\amination  are,  that  the  student  produce  satisfactory  testi- 
monials t)f  moral  character, and  of  his  having  studied  three  years  with  a  regular  practitioner;  that  he 
shall  have  attended  two  courses  of  public  Lectures,  one  of  which  must  have  been  at  this  institution; 
and  that  lie  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  21  years.  By  order  of  the  Uoanl  of  Trustees, 

(it  E.   HUrcniNSON,  secretary. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  MAI^E. 

The  Medical  Lectures  at  Bowdoin  College  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  22d  day  of  February,  1836. 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  Jedidiah  Cobr,  M.D. 
Theory  and  I'raf  tice  ol  I'hysic,  by  W  iliiam  Perrv,  M.D. 
Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurispnidence,  liy  James  McKeen,  M.D. 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  by  I'arker  Cleaveland,  M.*D. 
The  Anatomical  Cabinet,  and  the  Library  are  annually  increasing. 

Every  person,  becoming  a  member  of  ibis  Institution,  is  requited  prerictisty  to  present  sat^factorf 
evidence  that  he  possesses  a  good  moral  character. 

The  amount  of  tees  for  the  Lectures  is  S.'iO.     The  Lectures  continue  three  months. 
Degrees  arc  conferred  at  the  close  of  tJie  Lecture  'Jerin  in  May,  and  at  the  following  Commence- 
ment ol  the  College  in  September.  N18— .'iteop 

Brun.'iwicI;,  Aorcmbcr,  \f:Wi.  P.  CLEAVKLAND,   Secretary. 


T'lE  BOSTO.V  MEDK^AL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL  is  pubJishcd  every  VVedneBday,  by  P. 
CLAPP.JU.at  181  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  to  \\honi  al!  roniniiinirHiJM!-  n  nt't 
be  addressed, />(^>^/;rtif/.  J.  V.  C.  S.MITH.  .M.D.  Editor.  Uisalso  published  in  Montbl)  Parl.o.  on  the 
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PHYSICAL    AND     MORAL     EVILS    OF     TFIR     PRESENT     SYSTEM    OF 
FEMALE    EDUCATKJN    IN    THE    UNITED.  STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — It  \v;is  i\  reiiKiik  made  by  Sp'ii-zheim,  tli.ji  in  no  country  which  be 
\]i\(\  \  isiKjd,  biid  he  setMi  the  women  look  so  |)ale,  languid  and  feeble,  as  in 
ibis,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  smill  amount  of  exercise  which  they  liad. 
Wjjen  he  niarle  this  remark,  he  referred  pariicid-u ly  to  those  who  resided 
in  the  (  iiies  of  Boston  and  New  York.  He  had  at  this  lime  bad  but 
btile  o|)|)oriuniiy  10  extend  his  observation  into  the  interior.  I  think  we 
can  all  attest  to  the  iiiiih  of  the  observation.  I  heard  an  eminent  pliysi- 
(ian  say,  in  one  of  bis  le(  lines,  a  lew  years  since,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  would  soon  becojue  menially  and  |>h)si(ally  an  imbecile  race, 
unless  the  young;  men  selected  their  wives  Irom  the  contitry,  for,  so  far 
as  bis  observation  exlemled,  three  fourths  o(  the  yoimg;  larlies  in  the 
higher  cirt  les  of  society  had  curvaiure  of  the  spine,  or  some  other  (  bro- 
nic  disease,  wbi(  b  would  make  them  invalids  for  life.  No  one  would 
doubt  that  the  Doctor  has  had  an  abundant  fifhJ  for  observation,  or  would 
be  inchned  to  question  his  veracity,  were  l)is  nan^e  announced. 

I  think  the  ol)sprva(ion  of  every  jnan  will  convince  him  that  there  is 
something  radi(  ally  wrong  in  the  present  system  of  education  airjong 
young  ladies.  Then-  physical  condition  does  not  receive  from  parents  or 
teachers  that  consideraiion  which  it  dej^erves.  ft  is  in  early  life,  while 
they  are  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  parents  and  teachers,  that  the 
seeds  of  those  diseases  are  sown,  which  are  to  make  them  ever  after 
miseinble.  It  is  while  young  that  their  constiiniions  are  invigorated  and 
strengthened,  or  weakened  and  destroyed.  What  is  the  course  pursued 
by  many  parents  in  this  city,  in  edu(  ating  their  daughters  .''  They  are 
sent  to  school  when  they  are  three  or  four  years  old,  confined  there  for 
hours  together  in  one  position,  and  when  they  are  released  for  the  day, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  play  like  the  boys,  they  must  return  home 
and  be  confined  to  a  warru  nursery  till  the  titne  again  arrives  for  tbein  to 
go  to  scliool.  This  is  the  course  for  a  few  years,  and  during  this  period 
they  have  very  litile  lime  for  relaxation.  By  and  by  their  forms  begin 
to  be  developed  —  ibey  are  gelling  to  be  youne  ladies,  that  is,  9  or  10 
years  of  aj2;e  ; — iln^ir  niotbers  begin  to  think  of  their  future  appearan(  e 
in  the  world  ;  their  forms  must  re<  eive  some  alleniion,  their  skins  must 
be  kept  fair,  and  they  niusi  learn  a  liiile  French,  Latin,  Musif,  Asirono- 
n^y,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  a  variety  of  01  her  impor- 
lant  sciences — and  all  at  once — for  at  14  or  15  they  must  finish  iheir 
education  and  be  brought  out. 
23 
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Accordingly  their  bodies  are  encased  in  whalebone,  their  faces  are 
veiled  if  they  venture  into  the  open  air,  and  tlieir  heads  crowded  with 
such  a  variety  of  studies  that  it  is  i[n[)o?sib!e  for  iheiii  to  understand  any 
of  them.  I  do  not  think  this  an  over-drawn  picture.  At  any  rate  it  is 
drawn  from  fads  which,  if  not  very  co(Uuion,  have  coa)e  under  my  own 
observation.  If  such  a  cour-e  as  this  does  not  destroy  both  the  physical 
and  mental  powers  of  all  who  come  under  its  discipline,  it  is  because 
they  are  both  originally  strong.  It  uiust  at  least  relax  and  weaken  the 
most  robust  body  and  vigorous  intellect.  My  opinion  is,  that  no  man  or 
woman  can  have  a  calm  and  powerful  intellect,  capable  of  effecting  great 
things,  who  has  not  a  sound  body.  In  fact  I  will  go  farther,  and  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  or  woman  is  capable  of  conducting  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life,  or  of  managing  a  family,  who  has  not  a  sound  body. 
What  are  the  physical  elTects  produced  by  a  want  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air — by  long  confinement  to  a  school  room — by  ill-ventilated  sleeping 
rooms,  tight  lacing,  and  over  mental  excitement  ?  They  are  a  moibid 
growth  of  the  body,  a  narrow,  contracted  chest,  flaccid  muscles,  curvature 
of  the  spine,  indigestion,  a  torpid  state  of  the  intestines,  a  precocious  de- 
velopment of  the  sexual  organs,  nervous  irritability,  and  the  development 
of  tubercles.  Any  one  of  these  difliculties  is  enough  to  excite  the  ima- 
gination, sour  the  temper,  vitiate  the  taste,  distort  the  judgment,  and 
destroy  the  hap[)iness  of  ihe  naturally  best  child  in  existence.  It  may  be 
said  that  parents  desire  to  have  their  daughters  beautiful,  healihy,  and 
accomplished.  This  is  unquestionably  true,  and  yet  they  take  the  very 
means  to  make  them  the  opposite.  Now  this  must  be  the  res.ult  of  igno- 
ranc  e — or  else  their  ideas  of  beauty  and  intelligence  consist  in  a  pale 
face,  a  languid  and  sickly  body,  and  a  distorted  mind.  If  it  arises  Irom 
ignorance,  they  should  be  enlightened  ;  if  from  false  ideas  of  beauty  and 
intelligence,  their  taste  should  be  changed. 

I  think  that  there  are  five  great  faults  in  ilie  present  sy'stem  of  educat- 
ing young  ladies.  1.  They  are  sent  to  school  too  young.  2.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  lake  stifRcient  active  exercise  in  the  open  air.  3.  They 
are  compelled  to  study  too  many  hours  in  a  day.  4.  They  erigage  in 
too  many  studies  at  one  time.  5.  Thf^y  finish  their  education  too  young 
— or,  in  other  words,  they  are  introcinced  into  society  at  a  time  when 
they  are  best  fitted  for  study.  The  idea  of  sending  a  child,  two,  three, 
or  even  four  years  of  age,  lo  school,  where  it  is  confi!5ed  in  a  close, 
healed  and  impure  atmosphere,  for  four  or  six  hours  in  a  day,  and  this 
the  year  round,  is  indeed  ridiculous.  If  children  are  sent  to  school  at 
that  age  for  three  months,  and  are  then  allowed  a  vacation  of  three  months, 
as  children  in  the  country  are,  perhaps  their  consliiutions  would  not  suf- 
fer. This  desire  of  hciving  learned  children,  exhibits  a  kind  of  vanity 
which  is  to  me  extiemely  painful,  for  it  hnids  to  sickness  and  distress. 

We  may  sometimes  obtain  correct  ideas  of  the  taste  and  wisdom  of 
parents,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  by  observing  the  management 
of  those  schools  which  are  the  most  popular.  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  the  regulniion  of  a  young  ladies'  hoarding  school  in  this  vicinity,  which 
has  acquired  a  great  re|)uiMtion.  In  fact,  such  has  been  its  populariiy, 
that  they  could  not  take  all  the  young  ladies  that  have  applied.  It  will 
be  seen   that  exercise  does   not  enter    into    the   requirements.     Rise 
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at  5  in  tlie  niorninfr,  wash,  and  prepare  their  rooms.  Breakfast  at  G. 
After  breakfast,  gel  their  le^^sons.  Go  to  the  sehool  room  at  8 — remain 
there  till  12.  Dine  at  1-2  past  12.  After  dinner,  ^el  their  lessons.  Go 
to  school  at  2 — remain  there  till  .5.  From  5  to  7,  they  ran  do  what  they 
clioose  :  some  of  them  take  siiort  walks,  arm  in  arm  ;  but  most  of  them 
remain  in  their  rooms.  At  7,  rommenee  study  again.  At  9,  retire. — I 
will  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  such  a  discipline. 
A  celehrau'd  physician  says — 1  lately  visited,  in  a  large  town,  a  boarding 
school  containing  forty  girls,  and  learnt,  on  accurate  inquiry,  that  there 
was  not  one  of  the  girls,  who  had  been  at  the  sc  hool  two  years,  that  was 
not  more  or  less  crooked.  His  patient  was  in  this  predicament,  and  all 
her  comj)anions  were  pallid,  sallow,  and  listless.  This  s(  hool  was  very 
popular,  and  the  lady  who  had  charge  of  it  was  considered  by  the  fash- 
ionable as  possessing  all  the  higher  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  I  could 
give  other  examples  which  would  go  still  farther  to  prove  that  parents  in 
general  have  no  just  ideas  of  the  importance  of  exercise.  For  if  they 
had,  they  wouhl  never  patronize  those  schools  where  it  was  entirely 
neglected — where,  in  fact,  it  was  not  one  of  the  requirements.  Young 
ladies  are  required  to  study  too  many  hours  in  a  day.  Six  hours  in  a 
day  of  close  study  are  enough  for  any  one.  One  can  learn  as  much  in 
tlial  titne,  if  iier  mind  is  engaged,  as  she  can  in  ten  hours.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  young  ladies  shoidd  confine  themselves  for  six  succes- 
sive hours  to  close  and  unremitting  study,  for  1  do  not  believe  that  any 
young  person  should  study  more  than  an  hour,  or  at  most  two,  without 
taking  a  little  exercise  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  open  air.  The  mind 
requires  frequent  relaxation,  as  much  as  the  muscles  do.  The  arm  cannot 
be  lield  in  one  position  more  than  a  few  moments  without  fatiguing  the 
muscles  that  are  brought  into  exercise  ;  but  by  a  moment's  relaxation, 
that  position  can  be  resumed. 

Dr.  Beddoes,  an  experienced  English  physician,  says  that  children 
should  never  be  confined  to  their  books  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and 
that  those  children  within  his  knowledge  that  had  not  been  confined  longer 
than  this  at  once,  made  the  most  rapid  progress  in  their  studies,  felt  the 
deepest  interest  in  their  books,  and  retained  their  acquisitions  more  firmly 
than  those  who  were  confined  for  several  hours. 

Young  ladies  engage  in  too  many  studies  at  one  iime.  It  is  not  an 
unfrequent  occurrence  for  a  young  lady  to  engage  in  five  or  six  different 
branches  of  science  at  once.  It  is  a  common,  and  I  think  a  true  saying, 
that  a  ''jack  at  all  trades  is  good  at  none  ;  "  and  I  feel  sure  that  a  young 
lady  who  rec  ites  in  French,  Latin,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Music,  every  day,  cannot  understand  what  she  learns.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  perfection  of  education  to  learn  to  concentrate  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  mind  upon  one  sul)ject,  until  that  is  perfectly  under- 
stood. If  a  young  lady  commences  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  pursues  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  studies,  she  not  only  retains 
what  she  learns,  but  she  reflects  upon  the  facts  which  she  has  collected, 
during  her  hours  of  relaxation — and  in  a  short  lime  her  whole  soul  will 
be  engaged  in  it.  If  I  wished  to  travel  to  New  York,  and  went  as  far  as 
Dedham  the  first  day,  then  lurned  and  went  to  Cambridge  tlie  next,  and 
to  Nahant  the  third,  I  might  possibly  know  something  of  those  places^ 
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but  there  would  be  a  poor  prospert  of  my  ever  arriving  at  New  York. 
So  it  I  wiisli  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  any  one  science,  an(]  sludy 
that  one  liour  in  a  day,  then  engage  in  ihe  study  of  oiher  sciences  not 
connected  wiih  the  one  in  uhii  h  I  wisli  to  jjerfect  myself,  I  may  know 
something  ot  all  these  sciences  when  my  time  for  study  has  expired,  but 
I  shall  not  have  accomplished  u)y  object.  Let  a  young  lady  commence 
her  studies,  and  confine  herself  to  one,  or  at  most  to  two,  books  at  one 
lime,  and  if  she  does  not  finibh  her  education  too  early  in  life,  she  will 
have  laid  up  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge,  a  fund  from  which  she  can  ever 
after  draw  the  richest  draughts  of  enjoyment. 

But  ladies  finish  their  education  too  early  in  life.  In  England,  young 
ladies  do  not  finish  their  education  till  they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  or 
more — and  ihey  are  not  introduced  into  society  till  this  time.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  are  generally  well  educated.  But  in  this  country, 
young  ladies  are  considered  educated  and  marriageable  as  soon  as  they 
have  passed  the  age  of  puberty.  Ft  is  imj)ossible,  therefore,  that  they 
should  be  well  educated,  for  they  have  not  the  time,  and  iheir  judgments 
are  not  sufficiently  matured  to  understand  all  they  should  learn.  1  con- 
sider this  forcing  young  ladies  into  society,  a  most  baneful  practice.  It 
is  fraught  with  tl)e  greatest  danger.  For  exam[)le — a  young  lady,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old,  is  introduced  into  society.  She  is  beautiful,  and 
perhaps  rich.  She  is  immediately  surrounded  by  admirers,  and  all  her 
ideas  are  absorbed  in  one.  To  obtain  a  husband,  is  now  her  object — 
study  is  at  an  end — her  judgment  is  not  matured — and  she  forms  her 
opinions  of  gentlemen  by  their  external  appearance.  She  certainly  runs 
the  risk  ol  Ijeing  deceived  ;  but  if  she  is  not — if  she  succeeds  in  obtain- 
ing a  good  husband,  she  is  ill  prepared  to  take  charge  of  a  family  or  to 
make  hitn  happy. 

I  should  like  to  pursue  this  Inquiry  still  farther,  but  have  had  time  only 
to  ilirow  together  these  few  loose  ideas.  I  cannot,  however,  leave  it 
without  calling  attention  to  a  young  ladies'  school  in  this  city,  really  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  young  ladies  board  with  the  teacher,  widi  whom 
they  are  upon  the  most  faruiliar  terms.  They  rise  at  6,  and  attend 
prayers.  Breakfast  at  1-4  before  7.  They  then  go  to  ilicirown  r(^oms, 
make  their  beds  and  prepare  their  wardrobes.  After  ihey  have  done 
this,  they  are  required  to  tnke  exercise  in  the  open  air  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  not,  however,  without  an  object,  for  they  are  generally  required 
to  go  and  see  some  object  of  (diariiy,  or  visit  some  curiosity.  At  9,  the 
classes  are  called  logetlier.  Tjiey  have  no  exercise  which  requires  them 
to  sit  in  one  position  more  than  half  an  hour.  At  12,  they  have  some 
exercise  in  the  house.  At  1-2  past  1,  dress  for  dinner  and  dine  at  2. 
At  3,  they  have  a  lesson  in  music,  needle-work  or  drawing.  From  1-2 
past  4  to  6,  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Tea  at  6.  From  1-2  past  6 
till  8,  study.  Now  take  a  little  exercise  about  the  house.  From  this 
time  till  9,  some  one  of  them  takes  a  book  and  reads,  while  the  rest  sit 
roimd  the  table  and  work.  Retire  at  1-4  before  10.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  attend  parlies  or  balls.  Their  food  is  of  the  most  simple  kind. 
They  are  never  allrnved  a  fire  in  their  rooms,  and  they  are  required  to 
sleep  with  the  door  of  their  sleeping  rooms  open.  They  sleep  on  hair 
matresses,  and  hair  pillows.     This  school  has   been   in  operation  four 
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ypnrs.  Dnriris:  the  whole  time,  the  average  ninnber  ofsrholars  has  been 
fiflt'en.  There  h;is  been  only  one  case  (hiring  this  [)eri(jfl,  tlial  required 
the  allenchince  of  a  physiti'jn.  There  has  been  no  rase  of  diseased 
spine.  Several  have  come  there  in  feeble  healih,  and  improved  while 
under  its  discipline.  P» 

Boston,  December,  1835. 


DR.    WORKMAN'S    REPLY    TO    DR.    HEYWOOD. 

To  the  Ed'dor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — In  the  conimnnicaiion  pnblished  in  the  Jonrnal  of  November  4lh, 
under  tiie  head  of  ''  Vexatious  Consnltations,"  it  was  expressly  staled, 
ai  tlie  outset,  that  the  objpct  of  the  article  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  subject  of  medical  police  consultations,  as  one  deserving 
iheir  ( onsideralion.  I  had  had  it  in  mind  for  some  time  before,  to  call 
up  this  matter,  hoping  that  some  one  or  more  gentlemen,  com[)eteni  to 
the  task,  might  be  induced,  by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
glaring  abuses  of  privilege  often  practised,  to  exhibit  to  tl)e  profession 
some  well-digested  code  of  conventional  rules  of  conduct,  whicli  should 
prove  effectual  in  correcting  those  abuses.  A  case  was  related,  as  a 
convenient  introduction  to  the  remarks  that  were  to  follow,  after  the 
manner  and  form  of  a  supposed  case.  From  the  doubt  implied  in  your 
remaik  preceding  it,  sir,  1  am  induced  to  believe  thai  you  considered  it 
in  this  I'ghi.  And,  as  in  the  history  of  the  case  no  names  were  given, 
only  the  material  facts  and  circumstances  necessary  to  make  out  a  case 
being  stated,  it  might  have  passed  off  as  such,  if  Dr  Heywood  had  not 
seen  fit  to  come  forward  and  take  the  responsibility  upon  his  own 
shoulders,  by  acknowledicing  himself  the  genileman  represented  as  the 
consulting  |)hysician.  Perhaps  he  might  have  had  some  compunctions 
on  reading  the  communication,  which  his  conscience  would  not  allow 
him  to  conceal. 

In  my  remarks,  however,  which  followed  the  case,  no  personal  allusion 
was  made  to  any  individual,  or  to  which  any  gentleman,  in  the  habit  of 
respecting  the  rights  of  his  brethren,  could  take  exception.  They  were 
general  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  relating  to  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  ''  cownseZ/ec?," 
as  well  as  of  the  ''  counsellor.''''  The  Doctor  agrees  with  me  ''  that  it  is 
an  impo.'Mant  subject  and  ought  to  l)e  better  understood."  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  consider  myself  fortunate  to  hrve  his  approbation  on  one  point. 
But  instead  of  discussing  the  matter  as  one  of  general  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  some  general  principles, 
upon  which  might  be  founded  practi(  al  rides  of  conduct,  the  gentleman 
iimnediately  narrows  it  down  to  a  mere  personal  afi'air,  and  proceeds  to 
ars^ue  his  own  cause. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  personal  contest  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  a  single  case,  can  be  of  liiile  interest  to  your 
readers,  and  perhaps  productive  of  less  practical  benefit  to  the  puhlir  ; 
but  as  the  Doc  tor's  "  errata,''''  is  so  essentially  in  errore^  I  feel  compelled, 
not  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  myself,  but  in  justice  to  him,  to  analyze 
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bis  paper,  in  order  lo  exhibit  ibe  raw  material  of  ubicb  it  is  fabricated, 
that  the  public  may  be  able  to  correct  any  incorrect  conclusions  they 
may  have  drawn  from  it. 

The  Doctor  soon  begins  to  exhibit  his  temperament,  for  in  the  very 
first  paragraph  he  lets  oiY  a  sly  innendo  at  sonje  poor  "  counaelled  "  gen- 
tleman, for  neglecting  to  carry  into  efiect  "a  particular  course  of  treat- 
ment "  to  which  he  had  agreed  "  in  consultation  ;  "  and  further,  for  re- 
taining a  patient,  whom  he  may  have  been  "  requested  to  visit  by  his 
unsuspecting  brother,  during  his  temporary  absence — after  his  return  and 
contrary  to  his  wishes."  At  whose  vitals  the  "Doctor  aimed  this  arrow, 
is  best  known  to  himself.  Never  having  been  guilty  of  the  iniquity  here 
imputed,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  was  his  target  ;  1  can  assure 
him,  therefore,  that  it  fell  harmless  at  my  feet. 

He  proceeds,  "  in  the  first  place,"  to  inquire,  "who  was  in  fact  the 
attending  physician  ?  "  —  and  settles  this  inquiry  as  follows.  "  The 
messenger  called  at  my  house,  I  being  absent.  He,  on  his  return,  saw 
Dr.  Workman,  and  without  any  direction  from  the  parents  of  the  boy, 
called  him  in."  Here  we  have  a  direct  and  unequivoral  statement  from 
the  Doctor  ;  a  treasure  of  rather*  rare  occurrence  in  his  writings.  But 
he  "  has  made  a  slight  variation  "  from  the  truth  in  this  slatenient,  which, 
I  trust,  he  will  be  obliged  to  me  for  correcting.  When  the  boy  was 
brought  home,  the  father  directed  a  messenger  to  go  with  all  possible 
speed  for  the  Doctor.  The  messenger  inquired — what  Doctor?  The 
father  says,  go  for  the  Doctor  that  has  been  attending  at  uncle  Jonathan's 
— meaning  his  brother,  who  lived  a  few  rods  distant.  And  as  I  had,  a 
short  time  previously,  been  attending  to  a  badly  lacerated  wound  at 
uncle  Jonathan's,  the  messenger,  supposing  I  was  the  Doctor  intended 
to  be  called,  came  directly  to  my  ofiice  and  requested  me  to  go  in  great 
haste;  and  I  accordingly  went.  I  have  this  statement  boih  from  the  lather 
and  messenger  ;  though  their  feelings  evidently  incline  them  to  make  it 
as  favorable  to  Dr.  Heywood  as  the  truth  will  allow.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  circumstances,  I  happen  to  know  them  myself.  When  counsel 
was  proposed,  as  stated  in  my  former  paper,  it  became  a  question  who 
should  be  called.  The  father  says.  Dr.  Green  is  considered  the  greatest 
surgeon  here — I  should  like  to  have  him  called  to  advise  with  you  (I 
think  these  were  his  very  words),  and  inqun-ed  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
me.  I  answered — "  have  your  choice — I  have  no  ohjenion  lo  any  one." 
Accordingly  the  same  messenger  was  despatched  for  Dr.  Green.  The 
father,  however,  called  to  him  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door,  and  said, 
"  If  Dr.  Green  is  not  at  koine,  go  across  the  street  and  ask  Dr.  Hey- 
wood to  come."  He  piesently  returned,  and  reported  that  he  found 
neither  of  those  gentlemen  at  home.  Dr.  Green,  he  was  informed,  had 
gone  away  some  distance,  and  was  not  expected  soon  to  return  ;  Dr. 
Heywood  had  gone  to  the  red  mills,  about  a  mile  below,  and  was  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  return.  He  left  word  for  Dr.  H.  to  come.  The 
father  then  said  he  would  go  himself  and  find  Dr.  H.  as  Iih  was  the 
nearest,  and,  turning  to  me,  requested  the  privilege  of  taking  my  horse  and 
carriage,  as  there  was  no  other  handy.  1  told  him  he  might  take  them, 
but,  as  the  other  gentlemen  were  absent,  he  had  better  go  directly  to  the 
Hospital  and  get   Dr.  Woodward.     Soon  after,  Dr.  Heywood  arrived, 
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ant]  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  more,  Drs.  Woodwarcl  and  Chandler. 
With  this  statement  of  facts  and  cireumstances,  the  truth  of  which,  I 
think,  tl)o  Doctor  will  not  undertake  to  deny,  when  he  has  made  suitable 
inquiries,  I  leave  your  readers  to  dec  ide  who  v,as  first  railed,  and  conse- 
quently '-'•  in  such  possession  of  the  case  as  to  eniiile  him  to  the  appella- 
tion of  attending  physician."  The  Doctor  says,  ''  he  was  followed  to 
his  carriae;e,  and  requested  by  the  father  of  the  lad  to  take  charge  of  the 
case."  That  Dr.  H.  is  a  much  older,  and  consequently  more  experi- 
enced, physician  than  myself,  I  admit.  Considering  this  fact,  and  that 
he  has  always  practised  in  town  ;  that  I  had  only  been  a  few  months 
here,  and  was  unknown  to  the  parent,  except  as  I  had  been  attending  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  and  that  it  was  well  understo(jd  by  him,  at  the  time, 
that  there  was  a  difTerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  ;  and 
under  the  agitation  of  his  mind  caused  by  the  sufferings  of  his  child,  it  is 
not  at  all  sur[)risin2;  that  he  should  have  chosen  to  have  Dr.  H.  continue 
his  attendance.  But  I  ask,  vvliat  was  the  proper  course  for  the  Doctor 
10  pursue  under  the  circumstances  ^  Perhaps  "most  physicians  "  would 
have  said,  sir,  I  will  attend  with  the  other  gentleman  as  often  as  yon  de- 
sire. The  failier  staled  to  me  at  tJte  time^  as  remarked  in  my  former 
article,  that  Dr.  Heywood  proposed  to  come  again.  He  says  wok?,  that  it 
was  his  choice  to  have  hi(n  continue  his  attendance,  but  he  is  unwilling 
either  to  admit  or  deny  to  me  that  the  Doctor  first  made  the  proposition 
after  they  went  out  of  doors.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  the  fact  was 
as  he  staled  at  the  lime.  But  that  he  said  to  Dr.  Ileywood,  *'  he  did 
not  intend  I  should  have  anything  further  to  do  with  it,"  because  "  I  did 
not  ap[)ear  to  understand  the  case,"  the  father  now  flatly  denies.  His 
denial  of  a  most  important  clause  of  the  Doctor's  quotation  of  his  words, 
may  leave,  at  least,  some  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
remainder. 

The  Doctor,  in  his  last  paragraph,  makes  a  most  dreadful  thrust  at  my 
obtuseness  of  apprehension  in  not  taking  the  hint  to  make  my  escape 
when  a  consultation  was  proposed.  He  says  I  ^'  was  not  permitted  to 
do  anything  for  the  boy  without  advice,  wliich,  to  most  physicians,  would 
have  been  a  diagnostic  symptom  that  their  servi«'es  were  not  particularly 
acceptable,  and  would  induce  them  to  withdraw-  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity, without  waiting  for  more  explicit  information."  On  this  point 
of  professional  etiquette,  I  confess  my  ignorance.  I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
Editor,  for  making  so  long  a  quotation.  But  it  contains  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  etiquette  of  the  '■'■counselled,''^  which  is  entirely 
new  to  me,  and  for  which  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  the  Doctor.  And  I 
doubt  not  nty  junior  brethren  will  unite  with  me,  in  expressing  their  gra- 
titude for  such  a  precious  morsel  of  instruction  from  so  wise  a  master. 
Gentlemen,  take  to  your  heels  "  the  first  convenient  opportunity,"  for 
you  may  know  your  "services  are  not  panic  ularl}'  acce[)lable,"  if  you 
are  ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  consuliaiion  proposed. 

The  Doctor  accuses  me  of  givins;  a  dilTereni  "  dia2;nosis  at  the  time  " 
from  that  contained  in  my  con)munication  ;  and  is  paiiicular  to  note  in 
the  margin,  "  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I  have  the  certificates  of 
both  the  other  medical  gentlemen  present."  Now  I  ask  Dr.  Heywood 
why  he  did  not  publish  those  certificates.     He  went  twice  to  the  Hosptal 
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to  obtain  lliem.  The  first  time,  Dr.  WoodwTirH  (prohnhly  considering 
his  case  a  dcspftate  one)  advised  hifii  not  lo  write.  At  the  second  visit 
he  demanded  ceiiificjites  with  a  view  to  puhlicaiion.  1  ask,  a^iain,  why 
he  did  not  puhlish  iheni  ?  and  not  exhibit  his  meanness  hy  referring  to 
them  in  tfiis  nianner.  Sir,  I  can  tell  von  the  reason.  Those  certifi<  ales 
showed  the  '-'•  ignorance  concealed  "  of  the  e^enilenian,  a^  well  as  the 
very  important  ^^  impression  "  to  \\hi(  h  he  lias  alluded.  Tln)se  medical 
gentlemen  were  not  suffii  ienily  sMl)servienl  to  his  wishes  ;  they  had  the 
magnanimity  to  tell  the  whole  trvth.  I  invite  the  Doctor  to  pnl-lish  the 
certifif  ates,  aissuriug  hiiii  that  I  siiall  never  deny  any  fad  ceriified  by 
those  gentlemen  :  their  motives  as  well  as  verac  iiy  are  beyond  snspicion. 

The  genllerrian  very  faeeliously  makes  several  attempts  to  show  my 
want  of  discermnent.  When,  says  he,  ''•  the  correctness  of  tliat  opinion 
was  questioned,  and  a  suo;<i;estion  that  the  coracoid  [)rocess  mii^hl  be 
bio'  en  by  the  head  of  the  hmnerus  being  driven  violently  against  it,  he 
mistakes  the  effort  lo  ascertain  ilial  cir(  umsiance,  for  an  eflori  ai  reduc- 
ing it."  At  reducing  uhal  }  But  let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  ''  the 
lilile  attending  circjimsiances,"  uhi(  h  donbiless  '^  es(  aped  the  Doctor's 
noiice."  When  Dr.  He)  wood  took  the  arm,  and  before  a  uord  had 
been  said  by  me  about  the  diagnosis,  he  |)rf)iioiMued  it  a  '^  dislocaiion  of 
the  hmnerus  forward,"  as  staled  in  the  history  liefore  given.  What  was 
his  objei  I  in  the  ''  eflori  at  reducins:,"  I  only  inferred  from  the  ''  attend- 
ing circumstances."  He  at  ibis  moment  lecjnested  me  lo  take  hold  of 
the  forearm  and  make  extension  ;  whic  h  I  did  slightly^  while  at  the  san>e 
lime  he  applied  bis  iIjimuIis  to  ihe  foie  part  of  the  limnerns  near  the  head, 
and  with  a  ( onsiderable  apparent  '•'■  eflort  "  at  something,  bore  on  till  ihe 
palieiii  screamed  out  most  lustily  ;  be  relaxed,  and  again  renewed,  the 
*'  effort,"  but  things  remained  in  staiu  quo.  If  he  intended  by  ibis  ma- 
noeuvre, "  to  ascertain  "  fracture  of  the  i  oracoid  process,  I  iuu>l  certainly 
acknowledge  my  ignorance  of  his  object.  By  the  way,  the  ( oracoiil  had 
not  been  mentioned  at  ibis  lime.  However,  be  tiien  turns  lo  me,  and 
inquires,  what  do  you  find  lo  he  the  niaiier  with  this  shoulder  ?  I  an- 
S\vered,  "sir,  examine  lor  yourself."  But,  be  said,  if  yon  have  ascer- 
tained the  difFicnlt)  ,  you  ni^iy  as  well  tell  me,  and  save  the  paiient  ihe 
pain  of  funlier  examinatiou.  I  ^a\e  him  an  opinion  as  to  the  difficuliy  ; 
and  immediately  after,  the  oiher  medical  gentlemen  came  in,  wbi^i  Dr. 
H«ywoo(I  \aried  bis  diagiiosi^,  as  stated  in  my  former  paper.  These 
*'  little  attending  circnmsiaiu  es  "  were  \eiy  sirongly  impressed  on  my 
mind  at  the  moment,  her  ause  it  was  evident  ihat  iht;  Doc  lor,  in  bis 
acnteness  at  diagnosis,  bad  misiaker)  the  caiie,  and  was  giving  ihe  paiiHui 
unnecessary  pain.  It  was  my  opinion  ai  ihe  lime,  and  is  slill,  that  his 
main  objei  t  was,  by  some  sort  of  fines'^e,  lo  produce  an  inipression  on 
the  minds  of  the  parents,  in  ordtM-  that  the  result  might  follow  as  it  actually 
did.  The  two  medi<  al  gcuileuien  present,  I  have  no  drMibi,  will  i  enify 
to  iheir  belief  in  ihe  same  opinion,  if  Dr.  Heywood  will  lakt;  ihe  irouble 
to  apply  to  them  on  the  subject. 

In  order  to  g(M  over  ihe  iu»putation  of  "ignorance  concealed,"  howe- 
ver, the  gentleman  goes  into  a  course  of  reasoning,  from  "  liiile  aliending 
circumstances,"  all  very  pbdo.sophii  nl,  to  be  sme,  lo  establish  "  ibe  po- 
sition iu  vNhich  the   boy  struck   the  ground,"  the  direction  of  the  force 
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appllpcl,  nnd  conseqnenily  the  nnliire  of  llie  injury  :  nnrl  having  esta- 
bli>li('fl  ilipse?  points  so  snlisraclorily  (lo  liis  own  Hj)piel)'Mision),  I  nin  Imlf 
disposed  lo  lei  it  pnss  vviilioul  iiirininf^  ihe  benuly  of  his  iheoiy.  Biil  I 
fpjir  I  should  do  hiii)  ininslice.  Passing  over  his  philosophy,  lei  us  coriie 
directly  to  the  very  loj^ical  cont  Insion  at  vvhii  h  he  airives  ;  viz.  "  that 
the  line  of  direction  of  the  fall  would  pass  veiy  nearly  diagonally  between 
the  scapula  and  ( lavi(  le,  a  little  nearer  the  former  tlian  the  latter."  The 
'*  visual  orjians  "  of  the  other  medical  genilecuen  present  must  have  been 
considerably  ''  deranfjed,"  (^r  the  Doctor's  theory  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
According  to  their  vision,  the  force  was  received  precisely  cm  the  anterior 
point  of  the  small  tuberosity  (n(U  ''  on  the  large  tuber<de  ")  of  ihe  hume- 
rus, vvhi(  h  point  is  pretty  nearly  indicated  by  ^'  anterior  exterior.'' 
Those  geuilernen  have  recently  examined  the  shoulder,  and  noticed  the 
mark  spoken  of  l)y  the  Doctor,  and  ac(  ording  to  their  ''  perceptions," 
the  force  applied  uiust  liMve  driven  the  head  of  the  liunierus  nearly  di- 
rectly backwards,  as  iuiplied  in  my  former  coumiunication.  And  I  can 
assure  Dr.  H.  that  he  may  be  furnished  with  a  ceriifiiale  to  this  efl'ect,  if 
be  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  apply  for  il  ;  yea,  further,  thai  they 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  my  diagnosis  was  correct,  and  the  ne(  k 
of  the  b(unerus  broken,  as  I  before  asserted.  The  circunistances  w  hich 
led  me  to  give  that  diagnosis,  were  the  symptoms  related  in  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  correctness  of  the  indication  from  these,  every 
reader  may  judge.  Dr.  Hey  wood  fornjed  his  opinion,  il  seems,  from 
the  ''  scrai(dies  on  tlie  face,"  &c.  He  does  not  deny  the  correctness  of 
my  statement  ol"  the  symptoms  in  a  single  particular,  neither  does  he  deny 
that  the  humerus  was  broken.  He  evades  the  question  entirely,  and 
endeavors  to  raise  a  dust  widi  his  '^  lilile  circutnslances,"  to  obscure  the 
vision  of  }'our  readers,  and  then  sul)inils  the  question,  '"•whether  there  is 
any  natural  or  physical  impossibility  in  the  supposition  that  the  cartilage 
at  ihe  anterior  fuargin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  might  l)e  considerably  iiijtu'- 
ed  "  !  Sir,  I  might  subtnit  a  thousand  questions  as  irrelevant  to  the  case 
as  this.  ''  But  no  crepitus,  like  that  prcxluced  by  a  fractured  bone, 
could  be  detected  "  by  the  Doctor,  "or  either  of  ihe  two  other  medical 
gentlemen  present."  He  must  have  labored  under  a  singular  obliquity 
of  ''  perception  "  when  he  penned  this  assertion,  for  the  certificates  in- 
formed him  that  he  arhnitted  ke  felt  distinctly  the  <repiius  of  fractured 
bones  ;  and  I  pledge  myself,  if  he  will  but  ask  the  favor,  those  gentlemen 
will  now  ceriily  that  they  did  not  examine  the  limb  at  the  time. 

The  Doctor  is  "  a  lilile  puzzled  "  to  compreheiul  how  coutrartion  of 
the  pectoral  mus(  le  could  displace  the  exterior  fra^irnent  forward.  I 
have  only  time  to  say  to  him,  on  this  point,  if  he  will  a  liille  more  care- 
fully review  his  anatomy,  I  believe  the  whole  mystery  will  be  explained 
to  liis  satisfaction. 

In  a  note  in  the  margin,  the  gentleman  again  draws  his  long  bow  and 
lets  fly  his  arrow,  insintiaiing  uiy  total  want  of  experience  in  the  sensa- 
tions produced  by  fractured  bones,  &c.  Mr.  Editor,  I  boast  noi  of  my 
experience  ;  if  it  prove  as  fallacious  a  guide  to  tue  as  it  has  to  Dr.  Hey- 
wood,  I  certainly  never  would  name  it.  If  I  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed, il  has  deceived  him  in  other  more  important  cases  than  lliQ 
present.     1  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  ihs  Doctor  has  set  the  example. 
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But  "  the  progress  of  the  cure  throws  soine  light  "  on  the  case.  Why 
did  he  not  improve  tlie  oppoiiuniiy  niid  determine  precisely  what  '' (he 
nature  of  the  injury  "  wns  ?  He  had  unmolested  possession  of  the  case, 
and  every  possible  facility  to  do  this.  It  seems  the  dressings  were  re- 
moved and  motion  given  to  the  limb  on  "  the  fourth  day,"  without  pain  ; 
"and  in  twelve  days  the  dressings  were  all  removed,"  and  he  could  use 
"  it  nearly  as  well  as  the  oilier."  The  patient  stated,  in  presence  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  at  the  Hospiial,  that  he  could  not  use  his  arm  at  all 
for  about  a  month  after  the  injury.  The  pnrents  informed  me,  that  about 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  tlie  accident,  he  thought  he  felt  the  bones  slip  in 
his  shoulder,  and  would  insi>l  upon  it  for  several  days  that  something  was 
out  of  place  ;  but  he  gradually  got  over  this  sensation,  and  now  does  not 
complain.  All  these  circumstances  appear  a  little  unfortunate  for  the 
Doctor's  view  of  the  case,  as  well  as  for  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  in 
discriminating  the  "sensations  produced  in  the  examinations  of  fractured 
and  injured  limbs." 

Enough,  I  iru^t,  and  uiore  than  enough,  has  been  said,  to  establish  the 
positions  taken  in  my  former  article.  But  there  is  one  piece  of  evidence 
still  remaining,  which  1  cannot  pass  unnoticed,  and  that  is  the  shoulder 
itself.  In  his  haste  to  eftect  a  cure,  and  blinded  by  the  dogmatism  of 
his  theory,  he  has  perpetuated  the  memorial  of  lii>  "  ignorance  conceal- 
ed." By  removing  tlie  dressings  loo  soon,  the  exact  apposition  of  the 
parts  was  lost,  and  they  have  now  become  consolidated,  leaving  an  ine- 
quality around  the  fiead  of  the  bone,  which  is  not  only  perceptible  to 
vision,  but  to  the  touch  also.  The  body  of  the  lunnerus  being  a  little 
raised  and  drawn  forv^ard  upon  the  head,  is  there  united — which  renders 
the  deformity  \  isible  at  the  first  glance.  It  is  so  much  elevated,  that  the 
large  tul)erosil)',  upon  rai^ing  the  elbow  to  a  level  with  the  shoulder, 
instead  of  playing  under  the  acromion  as  usual,  strikes  against  that  pro- 
cess ;  and  this  explains  why  the  lad  can  now  use  ibis  arm  '-'•  nearly  as 
well  as  the  oilier.'*''  We  can  perform  the  other  movements  very  well,  but 
he  cannot  elevate  the  arcn  beyond  the  point  above  indicated,  without  at 
the  same  lime  inclining  the  body  to  the  opposite  side,  or  raising  the  sca- 
pula with  it. 

Now,  in  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  which  Dr.  Ileywood  must 
have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing,  why  did  he  not,  when  he 
discovered  his  mistake,  act  the  part  of  a  gentleman  and  acknowledge  it, 
or  keep  silent  on  the  subject,  and  not  go  to  procuring  certificates  that 
expose  liis  own  mistakes,  to  hold  them  up  as  a  scourge  over  my  head  } 
If  it  had  been  a  question  of  diagnosis  in  a  case  of  obscure  internal  disease, 
or  even  whether  the  case  had  l)een  smallpox  or  chi«  kenpox,  there  might 
have  been  some  show  of  reason  for  cavilling  on  the  subject  ;  but  in  so 
plain  a  case  of  external  injmy,  it  is  marvellous  indeed  that  the  gentle- 
man's obbiinacy  should  have  led  him  to  expose  himself  in  the  manner  he 
has  done. 

jNIr.  Editor,  if  the  Doctor  had  met  the  case  fairly,  stated  facts  cor- 
rectly, and  shown  me  to  be  in  error  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  I  certainly 
would  have  retracted  every  offensive  word.  But  he  has  not  done  this. 
Instead  o(  meeting  my  assertions,  which  were  direct  and  explicit,  and,  if 
inaccurate,  capable  pf  being  refuted  directly  and  explicitly,  he  has  evaded 
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ihcm  almost  entirely,  and  endeavored  to  screen  liiinsclf  by  resorting  to 
"  lillie  "  siibieiiiiges,  and  piiiful  in.sinnalions,  and  gross  rniirepresenia- 
lions  of  the  intpoilant  facts  in  the  ease. 

But,  sir,  it  is  unnecessary  lo  eonunerjt  further.  I  leave  for  your 
readers  to  decide  from  \\\r.\{  quarter  the  '^  savor  of  liyaena  "  conies. 

Worcester,  JJec.  31,  18.35.  William  Workman. 


"  TALL    OAKS    FUOM     LITTLE    ACORN^    GROW." 

[Coinmuiiicnted  for  tlie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

It  is  not  a  little  honorable  to  the  profession,  that,  in  all  ages,  medical 
men  have  striven  for  the  good  of  the  race,  in  opposition  to  their  own 
pecuniary  interest.  Loving  money,  and  the  blessings  money  will  pur- 
chase, as  well  as  any  other  class  of  men,  they  have  yet  labored  to  di- 
minish the  amount  of  their  own  business  whenever  the  good  of  mankind 
has  been  in  the  opposite  scale.  Witness  the  boldness  and  zeal  of  the 
faculty  in  introducing  and  promoting  vaccination,  by  which  a  prolific 
source  of  wealth  to  the  profession  is  instantly  dried  up.  And  not  bold- 
ness and  zeal  only.  To  this  very  day,  in  this  most  enlightened  age,  how 
many  sacrifices  of  feeling  have  we  not  to  niake — how  many  ugly  obsta- 
cles to  encounter,  in  order  tO  induce  people  to  accept  this  rifler  of  our 
pockets  and  protector  of //te/r  health  and  life.  Witness,  also,  the  lecture 
on  lecture,  and  book  on  book,  that  has  l)een  written  by 'medical  ii^en,  to 
dissuade  the  fairer  [iroportion  of  our  race  from  the  health-destroying  prac- 
tice of  tighi-lacing  ; — and  the  preachments  we  are  always  making  about 
diet,  against  intenjperance,  exposure  to  cold,  and  numerous  other  of  the 
chief  sources  of  those  diseases  which  furnish  us  our  daily  employment 
and  our  daily  bread. 

Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the  subjects  relating  to  health  that  have  been 
again  and  again  presented  to  and  urged  on  the  public  attention,  that  one 
would  imagine  the  whole  story  had  long  ago  been  told.  Not  so,  Mr. 
Editor,  in  my  view.  The  great  things  have  indeed  been  told,  but  the 
little  things  have  been  very  unwisely  neglected  ; — things  liiile,  I  mean,  in 
themselves,  but  great  in  their  consequences.  A  few  years  ago  the  notice 
of  people  was  drawn,  or  rather  called,  through  the  medium  of  your  Jour- 
nal, to  the  injurious  but  common  custom  of  covering  the  moulh  with  a 
silk  harulkerchief  when  in  the  open  air,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
those  few  and  unpretending  remarks  did  no  little  good.  It  is  my  desire 
now  to  point  your  attention  to  a  fashion  that  is  almost  universal,  and  yet 
a  [irolific  source  of  disorder  and  disease.  I  allude  to  the  mode  of  hair- 
cuiiing  now  practised  in  this  country,  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  all  over  the 
fashionable  world. 

The  objectionable  part  of  this  mode  is,  the  cropping  short  the  hair  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head  and  neck.  In  olden  time,  when  wigs  were 
worn,  our  grandfathers  were  used  to  live  all  the  diiys  of  their  lives  ; — 
now,  we  are  forlunate  if  we  live  them  half  out  ;  and  these  are  filled  up 
with  suffering  and  disease.  Every  anatomist  knows  that,  lorih  Iroin 
behind  the  head,  issues  that  large  but  most  delicate  and  susceptii^le  organ, 
liie  spinal  cord.     It  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  and,  from 
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every  point  of  Ir,  nervps  go  out  nnd  ppnplrafe  and  enrirrle  the  body. 
On  ihe  iniPiirity  of  iliis  oii^an  dcppiid  \\\(t  healih  and  vit^nr  of  ihe  ^rpaler 
ponion  of  ihe  trnnk  and  exirf^n»iiies  ;  and  the  t-eriainfy  uiih  uIi'k  h  a  vast 
number  of  painful  bnl  liiile  understc»od  diseases,  can  be  liar  ed  to  disorder 
in  this  "  silver  cord,"  has  been  beantifidly  and  forcibly  illnsiraied  in  tlie 
recent  work  of  Mr.  Teale — q  work  fnll  of  practical  wisdom,  and  valuable 
to  every  medical  praciiiioner. 

Now  if  any  part  of  the  living  fabric  requires  to  be  guarded  against 
exposiMT,  it  is  the  spinal  cord, — psppcially  at  the  [)oint  of  its  ont-coming 
fron)  tlie  skull.  Yet  what  do  we  see  in  the  streets  of  every  ciiy  and  town 
and  village  ^  Amid  the  chill  Idasts  of  winter,  we  see  the  bead  warndy 
protectee!  by  a  close  bat  (jr  a  fur  cap,  and  the  hack  well  covered  by 
warm  and  comfortable  garn)ents  ;  but  this  verv  spot,  the  bai  k  of  the  head 
and  neck,  l)etween  the  collar  and  ihe  cap,  left  exposed  to  the  cold,  to 
the  wind  and  the  storm.  As  if  studious  to  open  as  widely  as  possible 
this  l»road  avenue  of  disease,  tlip  warm  covering  that  a  kind  and  careful 
Providence  had  provided  for  this  part,  is  almost  impiously  cut  short  by 
the  universal  fa.-bion  of  the  day,  and  hence  come  a  host  of  obscure,  pain- 
ful and  fatal  diseases  that  were  larely  witnessed  until  this  mode  of  hair- 
cutting  was  adopted. 

I  ask  not  for  the  restoration  of  the  venerable  wig,  lliougb  1  believe  in 
my  heart  it  was  a  great  promoter  of  healih,  but  I  do  entreat  the  pid)lic, 
as  they  value  healih  and  long  life,  to  abandon  this  abcjiuinable  practice, 
and  follow  the  dictates  of  science,  and  the  teachings  of  Nature,  who  has 
furnished  for  this  critical  portion  of  the  body  a  warm  and  abundant 
covering. 

I  know  but  two  or  three  men  who  have  resisted  this  absurd  as  well  as 
destructive  fashion.  Otieof  ihem  is  the  celehraled  Audubon,  and  another 
is  a  disiinguished  teacher  in  the  vicinity,  scarcely  less  noted  than  the 
ornnbolojiist  for  bis  safe  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  cold  anrl  hardship. 
Some  persotKs,  it  is  true,  wear  high  and  warm  collars  to  their  wrappers, 
but  this  is  a  very  inadequate  subsiituie  for  the  natinal  coieiing.  The 
only  secmity  is  in  a  good  crop  of  hair  behind  the  bearl  and  net  k.  Curl 
it  and  ornament  it  as  you  choose,  but  allow  it  to  crow  lon^  and  thi(k. 
Away  vviih  that  great  absurdity  in  fashion — wearing  the  hair  ilm  k  on  the 
cap-covered  crown,  and  cropping  it  short  over  the  part  that  is  most 
exposed  arul  lender. 

Boston^  January^  1836. 

BOSTON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

BOSTON,    JANUARY     13,     18  3  6. 

MEDICAL   CONTROVERSY. 

The  reader  will  notice  in  the  Journnl,  to-day,  an  elaborate  commnnica- 
tion  from  Dr.  Workman,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Hcywood.  Chieflv  with  a  view 
of  elicitinij  the  opinions  of  these  talented  gentlemen  uptm  the  subject  of 
professional  etiquette,  which  is  ol' great  importance  in  this  thriving  coun- 
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try,  every  facility  has  been  ofTored  them  for  freely  discussing  their  griev- 
ances, even  to  the  exclusion  of  other  original  productions.  Presuming 
their  correspondence  to  be  now  cornph^ted,  we  shall  publish,  next  week, 
several  valuable  commiinicafions  which  canr>ot,  with  any  sense  of  pro- 
priety, be  longer  delayed.  In  future,  personal  controversies  will  rarely 
be  admitted  into  tlie  Journal,  unless  peculiar  circumstances  demand, 
from  a  full  conviction  that  their  tendency  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  that 
harmony  which  should  pervade  the  medical  community. 


FIRST   LINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.* 


When  we  had  occasion,  a  week  or  two  since,  to  mention  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Oliver's  syptem  of  Physiology,  we  had  not  been  favored  with  a 
sight  of  the  volume.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  at  this  time,  after  having 
exatriined  the  work,  to  express  our  favorable  opinion  of  its  merits,  as  a 
literary  and  scientific  performance.  Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of 
medical  writers  in  this  country,  they  have  too  generally  collected  their 
facts  from  European  sources,  regardless  of  the  treasury  that  might  be 
drawn  upon  at  home.  Our  physicians,  surgeons,  and  public  teachers,  are 
not,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  by  any  means  inferior  to  those  whose 
names  have  become  familiar  to  us  through  the  transatlantic  press.  When- 
ever a  native  author  has  industriously  availed  himself  of  the  rich  harvest 
at  home,  he  has  usually  secured  the  res|)ect  of  the  learned  every  where. 
Certainly  few  men  ever  gained  more  for  themselves  or  their  country's 
fame,  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  physiological  inquiry,  than  Dr.  Rush.  The 
simplicity  characterizing  the  volumes  which  are  to  transmit  his  name  with 
profound  respect  to  succeeding  ages,  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm;  whilst 
the  ol)servations  embodied  by  that  pioneer  of  medicir)e  in  America,  were 
principally  gathered  within  the  circle  of  his  own  pirivate  practice.  Beck's 
Medical  Jurisprudence  is  another  work,  in  the  series  of  American  medi- 
cal literature,  that  must  command  the  patronage  arid  approbation  of  physi- 
cians ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  work  before  us  is  destined  to  take  rank 
with  them.  Dr.  Oliver  appears  to  have  yielded  to  the  desire  of  the  medi- 
cal pupils  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  this  publication — which  desire  cer- 
tainly reflects  credit  upon  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  class.  Every 
chapter  carries  indubitable  evidence  of  accurate  scholarship.  The  work 
was  expressly  designed  for  the  use  of  students,  and  it  will  be  found,  we 
think,  an  important  guide  for  them,  the  whole — a  fair  octavo  of  520  pages 
— being  a  truly  valuable  treatise  on  physiology. 

A  more  complete  analysis  is  in  course  of  preparation.  We  cannot  now 
leave  it,  however,  without  recommending  the  author's  physiological  labors 
to  the  encouragement  and  sustaining  influence  of  the  profession. 


TRANSMISSION  OF  VACCINE   VIRUS. 

With  reference  to  the  best  mode  of  transmitting  this  invaluable  article  to 
distant  countries,  without  having  its  peculiar  properties  lost  or  deterio- 
rated, we  now  state,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  interested, 
that  charged  quills  have  been  sent  from  this  office  to  Persia,  the  high 
northern  latitudes,  the  West  and  East  Indies,  the  Western  Islands,  South 
Atnerica,  and  the  remotest  sections  of  our  own  country,  which  proved  to 


*  First  Lines  of  Plivsiologv  :  desifrned  for  the  use  of  Students  of  Medicine.  By  Danill  Oliver, 
M  D.  Prof,  of  theffheory  and  Fraciice  of  Physic,  &,c.  ia  Dartuioutli  College.  Boston-  Marsh,  Capen 
&  Lyon.    1836. 
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b«  unimpaired  when  opened.  Each  point,  after  having  been  charged 
and  re-charged,  several  times,  is  dried  in  the  shade.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant circumstance  to  be  recollected,  as  light  is  thought  to  have  an  influ- 
ence in  destroying  its  value,  or  at  least  to  leave  it  in  a  condition  unfa- 
vorable for  being  kept  a  long  time  after.  A  dossil  of  carefully-dried,  clean 
cotton  wool  is  then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  small,  thick,  flmt  phial,  with 
a  ground  stopper,  and  a  layer  of  quills  dropped  upon  it.  Over  these  is 
spread  a  covering  of  cotton,  and  so  on,  alternately,  till  the  [)hiai  is  full. 
However  much  the  vessel,  carriage,  or  whatever  may  he  the  vehicle  of 
conveyance,  is  agitated,  the  elasticity  of  the  cotton  prevents  any  motion 
of  the  quills  amongst  themselves,  and  consetjuently  the  scale  is  not  shaken 
off  or  in  the  least  degree  disturbed.  The  glass  stopper  is  thickly  and 
securely  covered  with  sealing  wax.  If  the  package  is  intended  for  a  tro- 
pical climate,  the  entire  body  of  the  phial  should  be  coated  with  the  wax, 
and  also  receive  several  coverings  of  varnished  paper.  On  the  voyage, 
the  coolest,  driest  and  darkest  part  of  the  vessel  should  be  selected  for  a 
place  of  deposit.  If  possible,  on  the  day  of  opening  the  seal  all  the  quills 
should  be  inserted,  as  exposure  to  the  air,  in  another  climate,  a  long 
while  after  they  are  charged,  might  be  detrimental.  By  making  arrange- 
ments for  using  the  whole  at  once,  if  patients  can  possibly  be  mustered, 
fresh  virus  may  most  certainly  be  raised  from  some  one  of  the  whole,  on 
the  eighth  day  following. 


MEDICAL   SCHOOLS   OF   PIlILADELPllTA. 

Philadelphia  has  long  been  considered  in  this  country  as  the  focus  of 
medical  attraction,  as  Paris  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  has  been 
stated  this  winter  that  nearly  seven  hundred  students  are  at  present  at- 
tending the  two  medical  schools  in  that  city.  A  gentleman  from  this 
quarter,  well  qualified  to  judge,  writes  respecting  the  facilities  of  dissec- 
tion— that  "  for  about  a  month  after  the  commencement  of  the  term,  the 
supply,  though  large,  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand  ;  after  which,  the 
anatomical  zeal  begins  to  decline,  and  subjects  sometimes  lay  unsought 
on  the  tables.  On  the  whole,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  a 
person  might  occupy  as  much  time  as  he  |)leased  in  dissection.  The 
average  price  of  a  subject  is  eight  dollars,  and  a  class  usually  consists  of 
six  persons.  The  dissecting  rooms  in  each  of  the  schools  are  much  better 
arranged  and  more  comfortable  than  in  the  Boston  one"  [in  this  we  beg  to 
dissent  from  our  correspondent,  the  Boston  school  not  being  inferior,  in 
our  opinion,  to  any  in  the  Union]  ;  "  and  of  the  two  here,  I  think  that  the 
Jefferson  (new)  school  is  the  best.  But  independently  of  anything  else, 
Dr.  Pattison's  lectures  are  alone  worth  coming  for.  Dr.  JVIcLellan,  on 
Surgery,  is  a  very  original  genius,  and  sets  at  naught  all  authorities,  as 
sucli^  but  draws  his  principles  and  practice  from  connnon  sense  and  obser- 
vation. By  the  earnestness  and  vehemence  of  his  manner,  he  certainly 
rivets  one's  attention.  Something  of  the  same  manner,  though  less  in 
degree,  characterizes  some  other  of  the  professors.  In  short,  we  have  no 
lectures  delivered  '  ex  cathedra.'  "  For  further  information  respecting 
this  school,  the  medical  student  is  referred  to  the  circular,  published  by 
the  faculty. 

Creosote  in  the  Treatment  of  Acne  indurata. — Dr.  Elliotson,  of  the  North 
London  Hospital,  refers  to  a  severe  case  of  this  disease,  in  ^  woman  who 
had  been  afHicted  with  it  for  six  or  seven  years,  which  was  cured  by  the^ 
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administration  of  creosote.  The  patient  took  twelve  or  thirteen  minims 
every  (hiy  for  five  months,  having  bejrun  with  a  drop  or  two.  When  the 
dose  had  reached  eij^liteen  minims,  the  creosote  hcij^an  to  nauseate,  and 
was  reduced  to  twelve  oi  thirteen  n)inims.  'J'ar  water  was  lormerly  much 
celebrated  tor  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  <md  from  this  circumstance 
Dr.  E,  was  induced  to  try  the  creosote  in  this  instance — it  bein«r  an  old 
remedy  with  a  new  face — and  the  result  was,  that  the  patient's  old  face 
received  quite  a  new  appearance.  In  some  general  remarks  on  this  dis- 
ease, Dr.  Klliotson  says  it  is  one  in  w  hich  nothing  can  ordinarily  he  done. 
It  is  verv  coumion  with  )oung  people  when  they  are  becoming  adults, 
and  sometimes  continues  after  they  have  become  adults,  in  both  sexes. 
He  has  tried  mercury,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  but  is  not  aware  of  having  done 
any  good  by  them.  J.ocally  he  has  applied  stimulants  with  some  benefit, 
nii^ht  and  morniuij — such  as  rid)binj;  the  face  with  citrine  ointment,  &c. 
When  the  disease  begins  with  puberty,  or  just  about  puberty,  it  is  in 
general  only  temporary  ;  but  when  it  comes  on  later,  it  usually  becomes 
a  permanent  disease. 


Mortality  in  1835. — The  number  of  deaths  the  last  year  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.  containing  a  population  of  about  5000,  was  Gl.  In  1834,  the  num- 
ber was  l!25. — In  Hartford,  Conn,  exclusive  of  W.  Hartford  and  the 
almshouse,  the  number  of  deaths  in  1835  was  180.  In  1834,  192. — In 
Salem,  the  number  was  171,  an  unusually  small  number. — In  Marblehead, 
118.— In  Charlestown,  146.— In  Warren,  R.  I.  with  a  population  of  2000, 
the  number  was  only  19.  Of  these,  five  were  88  years  of  age  or  up- 
wards, one  80,  one  75,  and  throe  under  21  years. — In  Boston,  the  num- 
ber was  not  far  troni  1900.     Population  about  78,000. 


The  Homceopathic  Doctrines. — There  are  three  very  distinct  propositions 
embraced  in  homoeopathy.  1.  That  diseases  artificially  produced  cause 
immediately  to  cease,  radically  and  permanently,  those  spontaneous 
diseases  which  are  analogous  to  them  in  character.  2.  That  tl)e  homoeo- 
pathic  remedies  have  the  property  of  inducing  at  the  will  of  those  who 
know  how  to  employ  them,  artificial  diseases  of  a  very  distinct  and  deter- 
minate character.  3.  That  remedies  are  efiicacious,  althousfh  attenuated 
to  a  degree  which  appears  impossible  (Hahneniann's  own  words)  to  vul- 
gar physicians  whose  minds  embrace  only  gross  and  material  ideas. 
These  propositions  comprise  the  whole  of  the  homoeopathic  doctrine — a 
doctrine  which,  like  every  other,  however  wild  and  ridicidous,  is  presented 
by  its  author  as  the  general  expression  of  results  derived  from  experience. 


Rupture  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Rectus  Femoris. — A  case  of  this  nature, 
called  by  some  dislocation  of  the  patella  downwards,  was  lately  success- 
fully treated  in  England  by  Mr.  Spong.  The  patient  was  placed  in  bed, 
in  the  sitting  posture,  with  the  right  leg  raised  considerably  higher  than 
the  left,  and  resting  on  a  pillow.  Leeches  and  evaporating  lotions  sub- 
dued the  inflammatory  symptoms.  A  bandage  from  the  foot  to  above 
the  knee  was  afterwards  applied,  with  a  slight  compress  on  the  patella. 
The  position  was  strictly  observed  for  nearly  a  month,  when  the  union 
was  complete.  Three  months  after  the  accident,  the  patient  could  walk 
nearly  as  well  as  ever. 
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Medical  Miscellany. — There  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  medical 
students  at  the  Transylvania  University. — The  smallpox  is  said  to  be  rife 
at  Covington,  S.  C.  —  Forty  thousand  peasants  and  pilijritns,  it  is  sup- 
posed, have  died  ot  cholera,  the  past  year,  in  the  neighborhood  ot' JVlecca, 
hastened  on  by  latiguo  and  want  of  water. — A  proposition  has  been  laid 
before  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  to  authorize  an  organization  of  the 
steam  doctors. — A  systeui  of  Simplified  Analotuy  has  been  published  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Dr.  William  Spilbnan,  which  is  well  recommended 
by  the  author. — J.  A.  Brown,  B.  P.  advertises  in  Providence,  R.  I,  that 
any  persons  who  prefer  having  their  fevers  cured  iti  tVom  four  to  eight 
hours,  may  have  the  business  done  by  the  job,  by  the  public's  humble 
servant. — Dr.  Mussey  is  lecturing  at  the  Andover  Institution,  on  the 
philosophy  of  health. — Mr.  Graham  is  about  couimencitig  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  science  of  life,  at  Dedham,  Mass.  and  also  a  second  series 
on  hygiene,  at  Phillips  [)lace,  in  this  city. — A  new  tooth  instruiuent  has 
been  announced,  hut  it  p(>ssesses  no  advantages,  we  should  judge,  over 
those  already  in  use.  —  Dr.  J.  S.  Bardctf,  ot  this  city,  has  becmne  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot,  devoted  to  literature  and  the  interests  of 
Catholicism  in  America. — Dr.  Strobell's  private  analouucal  demonstra- 
tions at  Columbia,  S.  C.  have  probably  been  very  successful,  as  he  is 
extremely  well  qualified  for  teaching  the  science. —  I  he  lectures  at  the 
Mass.  Med.  College  will  close  in  about  lour  weeks. — The  Cesarean 
operation  has  recently  been  performed  at  Birminghaai,  Eng.  and.  both 
mother  and  child  were  doing  well. — Dr.  Elliot,  of  .New  York,  who  is  said 
to  have  acquired  some  reputation  as  an  oculist,  has  become  very  expert 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  eyes. — There  is  now  in  Boston,  at  the 
Bromfield  House,  Dr.  VVilliams — called,  par  excellence,  the  celebrated 
English  oculist — whom,  by  the  way,  we  never  heard  of  until  he  announced 
himself  through  the  papers. 

Whole  II u miter  of  deut  Ji8  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  1,  30.     Males.  15—  Fenmles,  21. 

Of  apoplexy,  I — consumption,  4 — childbed,  1— croup,  1  — dropsy,  1— dropsy  on  the  brain,  2 — infan- 
tile, .5— intemperance,  1  — intiuninialion  of  the  lungs,  1 — lun<;  (ever,  2— measles,  4— old  ace,  1— slop- 
page  in  the  bowels,  1 — spasms,  1— scarlet  fever,  2— sudden,  I  — teething,  1 — wotins,  I  — nnknown,  1. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL  OF  MALNL. 

The  Medical  Lectures  at  Bowdnin  College  will  commence  on  JMunduy,  the  22d  day  of  February,  1836. 

Anatomy  rtnd  Surgery,  by  Jfdidiah  Cobb,  M.U. 
The. try  and  Practice  ot  Physic,  by  William  Perry,  M.D. 
Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  James  McKeen,  M  D. 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  by  Parker  Cleaveland,  M.D. 

The  Anatomical  Cabinet  and  the  Library  are  annuailj  increasing. 

Every  person,  becoming  a  member  of  this  !nstiiuti(m,  is  requited  previously  to  present  sat^factory 
evidence  that  be  possesses  a  good  moral  charticter. 

The  amount  of  lees  ftr  the  Lt-ciures  is  $."i().     'I'he  Lecture.<»  continue  three  months. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  Lecture  Term  in  May,  and  at  the  following  Commence- 
ment o(  the  (College  in  September.  N16 — oteop 

Brunswick,  JVuceinbcr,  1635.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  Sfcrrtary. 

A   STAND    FOR   A    PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHYSICIAN  in  the  Stale  of  .M  litu!,  in  a  pleasantly  situated,  small,  flourishing  villace,  about  2.'i  milea 
fro  11  l*.)rtl  iiid,  wishes  to  disp  ise  (if  his  stind.  Heiiig  a  very  eli;!ible  stand,  and  alfirdiiig  abundant 
practice,  it  Offers  a  g  )i>il  oppirtunity  for  a  physician  to  establish  himself.  For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Elitir  of  the  Jo-irn.il  ;  if  by  mail,  post  paid.  Sept  2.1 — 3ni 

T;IH  BO.STOV  MBUK^A..  \\n  SIMH^KVAL  JOHK.N'ALis  pnblislicri''vir>  \Vednepdn>,  bj  I) 
CL  VPP,  .('{.  at  181  vVasliiimton  Street,  corner  of  Franklin  Stii'et,lo  \\\u  iii  al!  ron.n.nniralit  lit-  n  ^l^l 
be  a  I  l^essHd,/>(^x^7>alV/.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.I).  Editor.  It  is  also  |>tiblislied  tn  Monihl>  J'arif.  on  the 
1st  of  every  m,)ntli,  each  Parlcinilaining  the  u  eckly  numbers  of  the  preciling  iim  nth.  slif«  1  •  d  in  a 
cover.— Price  $:i,00  a  year  m  advance,  $.:\,?>{)  after  three  nioiilhs,  and  $4,00  if  iiol  paid  Wllbiii  ih* 
year. — Every  seventh  copy,  ^atu.— Postage  the  same  as  for  a  newspaper. 
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PUERPERAL   PERITONITIS. 

[■Communicated  for  t!ie  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  prominent  place  in  our  current  medical  literature  occupied  by 
*'  Puerperal  Perilonilis  "  has  rendered  ihe  details  of  that  disease  suffi- 
cienily  raniiliar  to  most  physicians,  even  if  they  have  been  forlunate. 
enough  to  escape  a  personal  encounter  with  it.  It  is,  however,  not  so 
generally  known  that  a  morbid  affection,  characterized  by  the  same 
symptoms,  and  presenting  the  sau)e  [)aihological  changes,  is  liable  to 
occur  entirely  unconnected  with  child-bearing.  Peritoneal  inflammations, 
as  they  are  described  in  the  books,  both  acute  and  chronic,  are,  to  be 
sure,  not  of  infrequent  occurrence.  But  the  cases  I  am  about  to  describe 
seem  to  differ  not  only  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind,  from  those  commonly 
met  with,  and  to  resemble  the  severest  cases  of  *'  epidemic  puerperal 
fever." 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1831,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  young  woman  in 
this  village,  who  had  previously  enjoyed  good  health,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  eruptive  complaint,  for  which  she  had  taken,  by  my  direction, 
some  aperient  and  diuretic  medicines,  from  which  she  had  derived  bene- 
fit. At  the  time  of  my  visit  (9,  A.  M.),  she  had  vomited  slightly,  and 
complained  of  some  rather  indefinite  feelings  of  distress  at  the  stomach. 
There  were  no  chills  ;  the  pulse,  respiration,  tongue,  and  countenance, 
were  unafi'ected.  There  was  no  tenderness  on  pressure  about  the  sto- 
mach or  abdomen  ;  the  calamenial  and  alvine  evacuations  had  been  regu- 
lar. I  made  some  slight  prescription,  without  being  aware  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  impending  disease. 

I  was  prevented  from  seeing  her  again  till  2,  P.  M.  when  I  visited 
her  with  my  colleague.  Dr.  Parker,  and  when  the  marks  of  severe 
disease  were  very  fully  expressed.  The  peculiar  alteration  of  the  fea- 
tures, called  by  the  French  writers  (Corvisart,  Baudelocque,  &.c.)  face 
grippee^  was  very  striking.  The  extremities  were  becoming  cold  ;  the 
abdomen,  excessively  tender  to  the  touch,  was,  at  this  early  period  of  the 
disease,  enormously  distended.  Pulse  140  in  the  minute  and  weak; 
respiration  difficult.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  was  abstracted  :  injec- 
tions, fomentations,  the  warm  bath,  and  a  variety  of  other  means,  were 
tried  without  eflfect,  and  the  patient  died  at  5  o'clock,  the  following 
morning,  twenty  hours  from  the  first  attack  of  disease. 

Sectio  cadaverisy  eight  hours  after  death. — In  the  head  and  thorax  no 
preternatural  appearance.  The  abdomen  contained  six  quarts  of  serous 
or  sero-purulenl  fluid,  with  abundance  of  the  fibrinous  flocculi  v\hi(h  are 
found  in  the  fatal  cases  of  puerperal  peritouitis.     The  surface  of  the 
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peritoneum  was  extensively  covered  with  the  same  adhesive  matter.  It 
had  the  pale,  opaque  appearance  characteristic  of  serous  inflammation 
that  has  resulted  in  effusion.  Tender  and  friable,  it  was  lacerated  when 
carelessly  handled.  Six  or  eight  inches  of  the  ileum  were  of  a  dark  pur- 
ple color,  entirely  mortified. 

I  should  probably  never  have  published  any  account  of  the  above  case, 
but  for  the  recent  occurrence  of  another  of  a  character  exceedingly 
similar. 

Mrs.  Reed,  aged  22,  had  been  married  four  weeks.  Formerly  sub- 
ject to  some  dyspeptic  complaints  ;  latterly,  health  pretty  good.  Attacked 
at  9,  P.  M.  Dec.  13,  1835,  with  violent  pain  in  the  ri^ht  hypogastrium, 
which  soon  came  to  occupy  the  whole  abdomen.  Dr.  Russ,  of  Pomfret, 
was  called,  who  found  her  with  a  weak  and  very  frequent  pulse  ;  pain  in 
the  abdomen  violent,  with  strong  tendency  to  syncope.  No  distinct 
rigor,  but  the  temperature  constantly,  and  during  her  whole  sickness, 
below  the  natural  standard.  Occasionally  some  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Soon  after  the  attack,  the  abdomen  was  observed  to  be  tender  on  pres- 
sure, and  at  9,  of  the  following  morning,  was  first  found  to  be  tumefied. 

I  saw  this  patient  twenty-four  hours  after  her  first  complaint,  viz.  at  9, 
P.  M.  Dec.  14.  She  was  then  moribund.  No  pulse  at  the  wrist. 
Breath  and  extremities  cold.  Abdomen  distended,  and  tense  beyond 
anything  1  had  ever  witnessed.  Dr.  Russ  had  taken  a  small  quantity  of 
blood,  eight  or  ten  oz.  which  was  cupped  and  sizy  ;  but  had  been  de- 
terred by  the  feebleness  of  the  reaction  from  making  a  more  liberal  san- 
guineous depletion.  Injections  and  purgative  medicines  had  failed  of 
procuring  alvine  evacuations  ;  nor  had  any  of  the  means  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  such  cases  been  productive  of  even  a  temporary  mitigation  of 
the  symptoms.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  gangrene  had  evidently  super- 
vened. The  pain  had  ceased.  A  cadaverous  fetor  exhaled  from  the 
body.  She  died  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  twenty-six  or  seven  hours 
from  the  first  attack  of  disease.  Permission  was  not  obtained  to  open 
the  body. 

Both  these  cases  seem  to  me  to  have  exhibited  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  cases  of  puerperal  fever  which  prevailed  in  the  western  part  of 
this  State  in  1819-20.  The  phenomena  presented  by  both  these  pa- 
tients, while  laboring  under  disease,  and  the  pathological  changes  ob- 
served in  the  one  subjected  to  post-mortem  examination,  seem  almost  to 
have  established  an  identity  of  morbid  action. 

The  modern  writers  on  puerperal  peritonitis  lay  much  stress  on  a 
vitiated  atmosphere  as  a  cause  of  the  disease.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
Tenon,  that  in  the  old  Hotel  Dieu,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  one  in  15 
of  the  women  delivered  there  perished  of  thia  disease.  And  this  is  attri- 
buted to  the  practice  of  crowding  two  or  three  puerperal  patients  into  the 
same  bed  ;  of  suffering  the  lochial  and  other  discharges  to  accumulate 
around  them  ;  to  the  confined  situation  of  the  hospital,  where  ventilation 
was  impossible  ;  and  still  more  to  the  lying-in  wards  being  directly  over 
tiiose  devoted  to  su'gical  cases,  where  the  stench  from  ulcers,  &c.  was 
at  all  times  intolerable. 

We  should  think  that  this  list  presented  a  pretty  formidable  array  of 
causes  against  the  health  and  comfort,  if  not  the  lives  of  the  poor  inmates 
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of  the  Hotel  Dieii.  But  we  are  told  by  M.  A.  C.  Baiidelocque,  that  in 
ihe  Maison  tVJiccouchmenl^  the  more  modern  lying-in  establishment, 
where  most  or  all  the  above  evils  are  obviated,  the  ratio  of  mortality 
from  puerperal  fever  is  not  sensibly  diminished.  The  disease  has  also 
at  some  periods  raged  in  Vermont  with  all  the  severity,  and  as  high  a 
rale  of  mortality,  as  has  been  attributed  to  it  by  Wm.  Hunter  or  any  of 
the  writers  who  have  described  it  in  its  most  aggravated  forcn.  And  in 
the  cases  I  have  now  described,  we  have  a  disease  apparently  identical 
with  the  worst  cases  of  epidemic  juierperal  peritonitis,  without  even  the 
ordinary  accessory  of  recent  delivery.  Something  besides  vitiated  air 
must  then  be  sought  for  as  a  cause  for  the  disease  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. Its  etiology  is  certainly  involved  in  great  obscurity,  unless  we 
conclude  to  be  satisfied  with  the  time-consecrated  definition,  that  "  its 
causes  are  the  causes  of  fevers  in  general,  with  some  unknown  cause  de- 
termining the  peritoneum  and  uterus  and  its  appendages  to  be  peculiarly 
the  seat  of  the  morbid  action  "  !  ! 

A  question  of  more  im[)ortance,  and,  as  \  think,  of  easier  solution, 
relates  to  the  treatment  of  these  cases  of  violent  peritoneal  inflammation. 
I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  patience,  or  tliai  of  your  readers,  farther 
than  to  offer  my  views  upon  the  single  remedy  of  bloodletting,  so  highly 
extolled  by  Armstrong,  Hey,  Gooch,  and  others,  and  as  decidedly  pro- 
scribed by  Clark,  White,  and  Burns.  The  latter  writer  makes  a  dis- 
tinction, which  is  not  now  recognized  by  llie  profession,  between  peri- 
toneal inflammation  and  puerperal  fever  ;  and  advises  bloodletting  in  the 
former,  and  tonics  in  the  latter.  The  result  of  all  my  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  is,  that  the  lancet  should  be  fearlessly  employed 
at  the  commencement.  It  will  generally  do  no  good  after  effusion  has 
occurred  ;  and  tonics  and  stimulants  will  do  no  good  at  any  time.  Per- 
haps in  many  cases  the  attack  is  so  severe,  the  affected  organ  so  exten- 
sive and  vitally  important,  and  the  tendency  to  effusion  so  great,  that  all 
curative  measures  will  be  found  unavailing  ;  and  it  probably  often  occurs 
that  the  symptoms  are  so  equivocal  at  the  commencement,  that  practi- 
tioners are  deterred  from  making  the  necessary  depletion  till  it  is  too 
late.  Still  the  recoveries  from  puerperal  fever  which  I  have  witnessed, 
and  they  have  been  pretty  numerous,  have  all  occurred  under  a  vigorous 
antiphlogistic  treatment. 

The  rules  by  which  the  use  of  the  lancet  should  be  governed,  together 
with  all  that  relates  to  the  auxiliary  measures  of  purging,  emetics,  revul- 
sives, &c.  &c.  form  no  part  of  the  original  plan  of  this  article. 

Woodstock.,  Vt.  Dec.  18,  1835.  David  Palmer. 


MASSACHUSETTS    CHARITABLE    EYE    AND    EAR   INFIRMARY. 

-  To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — In  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  the  following  summary 
of  cases  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  wliich  have  applied  for  treatment  during 
the  last  year  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  it 
may  be  considered  as  not  amiss  to  preface  it  with  some  remarks  tending 
to  show  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  treat- 
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ment  of  ophthalmic  diseases.  This  inteniion  cannot  be  better  fulfilled 
than  by  presenting  sorne  extracts  from  the  introduction  to  a  "  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  "  by  W.  Lawrence,  surgeon  to  St.  Bariho- 
loiiiew's  Hospital,  and  late  surgeon  to  the  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 
This  work  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  conxnends 
itself,  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession. 
Having  observed  that  "  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  is  therefore 
now  justly  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  general  medical  education, 
more  particularly  to  country  practitioners,  who  are  thrown  entirely  on 
their  own  resources,"  the  author  continues — "  although  the  importance 
of  the  subject  must  be  admitted,  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
the  ophthaln)ic  branch  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  as  it  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  devoting  to  it  separate 
courses  of  lectures  and  treatises,  and  by  instituting  ophthalmic  hospitals." 
To  show  how  mistaken  and  unfounded  are  tliese  doubts,  he  cites  the 
commonly  acknowledged  fact,  that  general  hospitals  are  inadequate  to 
afford  sufficient  instruction  in  this  branch.  "  The  diseases  of  the  eye  in 
general  hospitals,  are  inadequate,  from  the  smallness  of  their  number,  to 
the  purposes  of  practical  study,  particularly  that  of  exemplifying  the 
various  operations.  Thus  these  institutions  have  been  inefficient  in  re- 
ference to  this  important  departnient.  As  the  general  body  of  surgeons 
did  not  understand  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  public  naturally  resorted  to 
oculists,  who,  seeing  such  cases  in  greater  numbers,  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  ;  and  especially 
more  skilful  in  the  operative  department." 

In  tracing  the  downward  progress  of  ophthalmic  surgery  into  the 
hands  of  the  professed  oculist,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  that  result, 
Mr.  Lawrence  goes  on  to  observe — "at  the  same  time,  the  subject  being 
imperfectly  understood,  was  neglected  in  the  general  surgical  courses,  in 
which  many  important  affections  were  entirely  unnoticed,  and  the  whole 
very  inadequately  explained.  Thus,  students  who  resorted  to  London 
for  the  completion  of  their  professional  studies,  had  really  no  means  of 
learning  this  ifiiportant  department  of  the  profession,  which  was  tacitly 
abandoned  even  by  the  hospital  surgeons,  and  turned  over  to  the  oculists. 
The  latter  not  being  conversant  with  the  principles  derived  from  anatomy, 
physiology  and  general  pathology,  attended  merely  to  the  organ  ;  and 
relied  almost  exclusively  on  what  is  comparatively  of  little  importance, 
local  treatment.  Hence  ophthalmic  surgery  being  in  a  manner  dismem- 
bered from  the  general  science,  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb.  Until 
within  a  few  years,  it  was,  in  this  country,  at  least,  in  a  state  of  almost 
total  darkness." 

'*  It  thus  becomes  desirable  to  establish  an  express  and  distinct  school 
for  ophthalmic  surgery  ;  not  because  the  principles  of  treatment  differ 
from  those  applicable  to  disease  in  general,  nor  because  any  peculiar 
mode  of  study  is  required,  but  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the 
existing  sources  of  professional  instruction,  and  to  provide  for  the  diseases 
of  this  important  organ  of  vision,  those  means  of  information  which  the 
general  hospitals  neither  do  nor  could  provide,  consistently  with  the 
requisite  attention  to  their  other  important  objf^rts.  This  proceedint;, 
uhicli  at  first   view   seems   calculated  to  complete  and  perpetuate   the 
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separalion,  wns  the  only  rational  mode  of  re-uniting  oplithalmic  practice 
to  ^enernl  siiii^cry." 

The  establislunent  of  institutions  for  the  exchisive  Irealment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  is  of  rotnparalivply  recent  origin.  In  Great  Britain, 
tl)is  plan  was  oriiiinally  proposed  hy  Saunders  in  1804,  and  the  Institu- 
tion was  opened  lor  the  reception  of  patients  the  following  year,  under 
the  nauie  of  the  London  Dispensary  for  curing  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear.  It  was  afterwards  called  the  London  Infirmary  for  curing  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  to  which  class  of  diseases  it  was  found  expedient  to  limit  it. 
It  was  in  a  report  to  a  committee  of  this  charity,  that  this  talented  sur- 
geon first  announced  the  praclicnhility  of  operating  upon  congenital  cataract 
in  earliest  infancy.*  The  Westcninster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  under 
royal  patronage,  was  nearly  cotemporary  in  origin  with  the  London  Infir- 
mary ;  and  not  many  years  afterwards  an  Infirmary  was  established  at 
Exeter,  on  the  model  of  the  latter.  Since  then,  similar  institutions  have 
appeared  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent.  They  have  been  received  with  marks  of  general 
favor  and  encouragement  ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  at  least,  have  become 
identified  wiih  the  system  of  public  charity  for  the  relief  of  sufl^erino;  hu- 
iTiauiiy.  The  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  is  the  Newr 
York  Eye  Infirmary,  which  owes  its  birth  to  the  spirit  of  medical  fore- 
sight and  enierprise  cofumunicated  to  kindred  minds,  by  such  men  as 
Travers  and  Farr,  who  succeeded    Saunders  at  the  London  Infirmary. 

The  Insiituiion  in  this  city  claims  a  kindred  origin,  and  one  not  far 
removed  in  point  of  time  from  that  in  New  Yoik.  From  these  two 
institutions,  others  have  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  our  country. 
Cincinnati  may  boast  of  having  within  her  boundaries  two  charities  de- 
voted to  ophthalm.ic  diseases.  And  as  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession becomes  more  and  more  steadily  directed  to  this  interestii>g  and 
icrjporlant  branch  of  the  healing  art,  it  may  be  reasonably  predi(  ted  that 
opliihalniic  institutions  will  increase  and  multiply,  and  extend  their  bene- 
ficial influences  in  arresting  disease  and  restoring  vision. 

Boston^  January^  1836.  E.  J.  D. 

Whole  number  of  a[)plicants  from  Oct.  26,  1834,  to  Oct. 

28,  1835  -  -  -  -  -  -  708 

Patients  aifecied  with  diseases  of  the  eye    -  -  582 

Patients  aflected  with  diseases  of  the  ear  -  -  126 

708 

The  Diseases  of  the  Eve  were  as  follows  : 

Amaurosis         -         -         -          29  Conjcuictiva,  tumor  of     -         -     3 

Amblyopic  weakness  of  sight         3  Inflammation  of,  acute,  with  "j 

Cataract,  single,  or  in  one  eye     11  ptnulent     discharge,     in-  | 

Double,  or  in  each  eye      -       6  eluding  catarrhal  ophihal-  I  g^^ 

Crystalline  lens,  dislocation  of       2  mia  ;  purulent  opbthahnia 

Conjunctiva,  foreign  substance  in   2  of    adults    and     purulent 

Ecchymosis  of            -         -     2  ophthalmia  of  infants 

Irritable  state  of       -  -  2 

*  He  reported  a  case  of  an  infant  of  two  months  old,  in  whom  he  had  p     formed  the  operation  Ibr 
curing  congenital  cataract,  and  who  was  then  convalescent* 
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Conjunctiva,     inflammation     of,         Iritis  (primary  or  rheumatic)  4 

chronic, with  purulent  discharge  2     Iritis,  syphilitic          -         -  3 

Cornea,  foreign  substance  in          3     Lip|)ituclo,  acute  -         -  -     37 

Inflammation  of  (corneiiis)         7         Chronic        _         -         -  5 

Pustule  of    -         -         -           2     Lachrymal  sac,  abscess  of  -       3 

Opacity  of       -         -         -     21          Passage,  obstruction  of  -  15 

Ulcer  of       -         -         -         26     Ophihalrnia,  acute          -  -     77 

Rupture  of       -         -         -       I         Chronic        -         -         -  60 

Eciropiurn        -         -         .           3         Erysipelatous   -         -  -       2 

Entropium  -         -         -         -       6         Pustular        -         -         -  22 

Eyeball,  congenital  oscillation  of  1          Rheumatic        -         -  -       1 

Suppuration  or  abscess  of          1          Strumous      -         -         -  18 

Wound  of     -          -         -            3     Nyctalopia  -         -         -  -        1 

Eyelid,  cancer  of          -         -       2     Presbyopia       -         -         -  1 

Encysted  tumors  of      -            12     Pterygium  -          -         -  -       2 

(Edema  of        -         -         -        1      Ptosis      -         -         -         -  1 

Wound  of    -         -         -           2     Pupil,  closure  of  -         -  -       4 

Fistula  lachrymalis        -         -       2     Retina,  morbid  sensibility  of  25 

Glaucoma         -         -         .           2     Staphyloma      -         -         -  1 

Granulated  lids     -         -         -     10     Strabismus  -         -         -  -       2 

Hypopium        -         .         -           2     Tinea  ciliaris    -         -         -  32 

Hordeolum  -         -         -       6  

Iris,  laceration  of      -         -            1  582 

Of  which  number  442  recovered. 

2S  were  relieved. 
19  declined  operation. 
27  result  not  known. 
27  were  considered  incurable. 
3  removed  from  the  care  of  the  Infirmary. 
2  not  cured,  and 
39  remain  under  treatment. 


582 


Diseases  of  the  Ear  were  as  follows,  viz.  : 
Abscess  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  .         .         -         -       2 

Deafness  from  disease  of  souie  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus       -  10 

From  inspissated  cerumen     -------20 

From  enlarged  tonsils         -------  5 

From  uiorbid  dryness  of  the  meatus. auditorius  -         -         -     12 

Deaf  and  dumb,  the  result  of  scarlatina   -----  1 

Fungous  excrescence  of  the  meatus    ------       2 

Polypus  of  the  meatus  --------  1 

Foreign  substance  impacted  in  the  meatus  -----       1 

Otitis -         -         28 

Oiorrhoea 42 

Rupture  of  the  tympanum      -------  1 

Tumor  of  the  external  ear         -----         -         - J_ 

Diseases  of  the  Ear         -         -         126 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  -         -         -     582 

Total     -         708 
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DR.  BELL'S  PRIZE  DISSERTATION  AND  MR.  GRAHAM'S   STRICTURES. 

[Communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  read  with  great  satisfficiion  Dr.  Bell's  Prize 
Essay.  I  don't  know  where  can  be  found,  in  the  same  space,  so  much 
judicious  remark  and  sound  reasoning,  on  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 
Dr.  B.  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent  and  learning,  and  accustomed  to  phi- 
losophical investigation.  He  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  led  astray, 
like  liiousands  wiio  have  preceded  him,  by  a  love  of  novelty  or  paradox  ; 
neither  do  his  prejudices  and  prepossessions  seem  to  be  such  as  to  blind  his 
perceptions  or  warp  his  judgment.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  this  single 
effort,  he  is  a  clear-sighted  and  clear-headed  man,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  his  profession,  and  withal  as  liberal  and  as  respectful 
towards  his  opponents  as  any  faii'-minded  man  ought  to  ask,  and  more  so 
than  should  have  been  expected.  There  are  some  opinions  in  the  world 
which  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  too  much  gravity  and  deference,  lest 
ihey  thereby  acquire  a  degree  of  im[)ortance  which  they  are  not  entitled 
to.  Some  species  of  error  and  extravagance  are  sooner  laughed  than 
reasoned  out  of  existence.  I  have  known  many  a  man  cured  of  his  day- 
dreams by  well-directed  ridicule.  The  truth  is,  when  a  man's  head  is 
turned  by  the  force  of  his  imagination,  and  he  stands  trembling  on  the 
very  verge  of  monomania,  he  will  sometimes  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
power  of  wit,  when  his  ear  is  deaf  to  every  other  species  of  logic.  At 
any  rate,  the  lash  of  ridicule,  judiciously  applied,  may  prevent  others 
frojn  becoming  the  dupes  of  imposture.  To  attempt  gravely  to  reason 
with  some  of  our  modern  visionaries,  often,  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
administer  to  their  pride  and  vanity,  while  the  world  is  led  to  believe 
there  may  be  something  in  opinions  which  call  forth  so  much  formal  ar- 
gument. The  fortune  of  many  an  insignificant  castle-builder,  dying  for 
notoriety,  has  been  made  by  too  serious  and  systematic  opposition. 

Now,  for  tliese  reasons,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe  that  Dr.  Bell 
bad  occupied  too  much  of  his  time  in  arguing  the  question  relative  to 
what  is,  without  much  meaning,  called  man's  natural  food.  This  is  one 
of  those  questions  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  nearly 
settled  as  any  question  of  the  kind  possibly  can  be  by  reasoning.  It  has 
been  argued  and  re-argued,  and  argued  again,  as  Dr.  Bell  correctly  re- 
marks, and  I  feared  tliat  to  go  over  the  ground  again  might  be  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  truth  was  not  yet  known.  This  was  my  first  impression, 
though  subsequent  reflection  has  convinced  nie  that  I  was  in  error.  I, 
on  the  whole,  rejoice  that  Dr.  Bell  has  entered  so  fully  into  the  argument, 
and  that  he  has  managed  it  in  so  able  and  satisfjictory  a  manner.  I  have  no 
expectations  that  many  of  those  who  think  that  man  ought  to  live  exclu- 
sively on  vegetable  food,  especially  those  who  have  publicly  committed 
themselves  on  the  question,  will  be  convinced  by  his  logic  ;  but  there  is  a 
reasonable  hope  that  it  may  operate  as  a  dissuasive  to  others  who  might 
adopt  their  extravagancies. 

The  charge  which  Mr.  Graham  prefers  against  Dr.  Bell  of  enlisting 
too  liberally  into  his  service  sneer  and  sarcasm,  seems  to  me  without 
foundation.  He  is  certainly  always  gentlemanly,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  Mr.  Graham.     There   is  more  that  is  severe  and   disrespectful,  ten 
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times  over,  in  the  ten  pages  occupied  by  the  communications  of  the  latter, 
than  in  ihe  entire  disseriation  of  ihe  former. 

I  am  sorry  ihat  Mr.  Graham  has  not  thought  it  worthy  of  himself  to 
attempt  to  meet  Dr.  Bell's  arguments,  instead  of  spending  his  breath  in 
declamation  and  emj)iy  bravado.  Instead  of  writing  ten  pages  of  mere 
rhapsody,  if  he  had  devoted  the  same  lijne  to  the  refutation  of  Dr.  Bdl's 
reasoning,  noborly  can  tell  what  wonders  he  might  have  accomplished 
(if  his  own  account  of  l)is  capabilities  are  to  be  received).  Hear  his  own 
account  of  what  he  might  have  done  (by  argumpnl  and  icit)  had  he  felt 
disposed  "  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  Dr.  Bell's  performance." 
"  Were  I  disposed  to  follow  his  own  lead,  and  to  use  his  own  weapons, 
it  would  require  no  great  skill  nor  power  to  annoy  hiu)  exceedingly  ;  and 
if  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  him  any  deep  wounds,  /  mighty  icitk  great 
easc^  at  leasts  excoriate  him  from  head  to  foot.,  and  leave  him  smarting 
more  cruelly  than  he  would  from  a  more  fatal  tlirnst.''^  Now  this  idea  of 
flaying  a  man  alive  "  from  head  to  foot  "  must  be  exceedinglv  shoe  king 
to  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  is  quite  loo  barbarotis  ever  to  have  been 
entertained  by  so  famous  a  philanthropist  as  the  ''  Public  Lecturer  on 
the  Science  of  Human  Life."  But  what  does  Mr.  Graham  mean  by 
such  wretched  rodomontade  as  this  ?  Does  he  not  know  tliat  such  sort 
of  stuff',  on  his  part,  is  mere  swaggering,  and  will  be  taken  for  no  more 
than  it  is  worth  by  the  public  ? 

But  let  us  hear  the  '•'•  Public  Lecturer  "  asrain,  in  reference  to  his  own 
amazing  powers  and  discoveries — the  subject  on  whi(  h  he  most  deliiihts 
to  expatiate.  Alluding  to  the  following  very  just  remaik  of  Dr.  Bell, 
*'  TIk;  view  of  the  relations  between  body  and  mind,  their  varied  con- 
nections with,  and  re-actions  upon  each  other,  presents  a  field  of  research 
extended,  and  promising  the  richest  and  most  interesting  results  to  the 
philosophical  inquirer, — a  field,  as  yet,  little  explored,"  Mr.  Graham 
ex(  laims — "  '  ft  field^  as  yet,  little  explored,''  says  Dr.  Bell.  This  is 
the  Doctor's  mistake.  //  Arts  been  fnlly  and  faithfully  explored  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  f  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  vaunting  if  I  say 
that  I  have  mainly  devoted  more  than  twenty  years  of  my  life,  most  assi- 
duously, to  researches  of  this  kind  ;  and  i   do  not  relif.ve  thf.rf.  is 

A  NOOK   OR    CORNER  OF  THE    FIELD,   OF   WHICH   THE    DOCTOR   SPEAKS, 

WHICH  I  HAVE  NOT  ACCURATELY  SURVEYED."  Now  in  this  de<  laration, 
Mr.  G.  asserts  either  a  triiih  or  a  falsehood.  If  what  he  says  is  true — if 
the  thing  has  been  done  which  he  de(  lares  has  been,  and  that,  too,  b^•  J)tr. 
Sylvester  Grtiham,  I  hereby  declare  that  Mr.  Sylvester  Graham, 
Public  Lecturer,  &c.  is,  out  of  all  proportion,  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived.  Ill  lerigth  and  breadth,  and  all  his  dimensions,  he  is  infinitely 
greater,  even,  than  all  the  other  great  men  united  whi(  h  the  world  ever 
saw.  This  I  declare,  and  this  \  liold  myself  prepared  to  prove,  whene- 
ver Mr.  G.  shall  show  me  (hat  he  has  really  accomplished  the  prodigious 
things  in  quesiion.  On  the  contrary,  if  Mr.  G.  has  asserted  what  is  not 
true,  and  if  he  has  not  explored  '^  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  "  the  field 
in  qnc^siion,  as  I  verily  believe  he  has  not,  I  know  not  how  to  characte- 
rize his  reckless  etlVonlery,  to  say  nothing  of  his  veracity. 

I  catuiot  help  quoting,  for  ihe  reader's  re-perusal,  one  more  specimen 
of  Mr.    Gialianrs  matchless  assurance.     *'  If  I  shall  be   permitted  to 
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present  to  Dr.  Bell  and  oiliers  the  results  of  my  labors,  in  print,  as  I 
hope  to,  ere  long,  they  will  find  ihat,  instead  of'  Utopian  dreaming,'  or 
vvasiing  my  time  in  exploring  Cyclopoedias  and  mu'^iy  lihraries,  to  learn 
uhat  oihers  have  ihonght  and  saifi,  //im-e  been  luborionsly  engaged  in 
severe  scientific  researches  and  original  investigations  ;  and  ihat 
instead  of  basing  my  opinions  on  the  experience  of  'a  few  flyspepilcs,' 
I  have  founded  them  on  rigidly  asrerlained  scientific  principles.  I  say 
not  these  things  hoasiingly,  hnt  in  frankness,  to  show  medical  gentle- 
men that  I  am  neither  ajanciful  speculator  nor  '  Utopian  dreamer.^  " 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  eiilier  wiih  Dr.  Bell  or 
Mr.  Graham,  and  I  am  unconscious  of  being  influenced  by  unworthy 
motives  in  what  I  may  say  of  either.  The  latter  I  have  freqiientiy  heard  of 
through  the  [)ublic  prints,  and  I  have  some  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
history  from  such  as  have  known  him  well.  I  have  supposed  him  to  be 
a  fluent  and  sometimes  eloquent  lecturer,  superficial  l)ut  deep  enough  for 
a  popular  audience,  possessed  of  considerable  knowledge  and  more  ad- 
dress, and  still  more  of  a  conunon  ingiedient  of  (  barar  ter  vulgarly  called 
brass.  I  have  supposed  \)\n\  to  be  an  enthusiast  much  given  to  castle- 
building  and  vision-seeing,  and  therefore  imsafe  to  be  trusted  ;  but  I  have 
hail  little  doubt  that  he  was  mainly  honest  in  his  purposes,  and  vviihal,  the 
author  of  some  good  to  the  connnuniiy,  in  his  way.  He  has  contributed, 
T  doubt  not,  to  make  soirie  physiological  princ  ip.les  of  great  importance 
familiar  to  the  iiublic  mind,  uhi(  h  of  itself  is  no  slight  praise.  He  has 
not  talents  enough,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  become  the  head  of  any  conside- 
rable sect — his  chief  aud)iiion,  perhaps.  Some  of  his  notions  u[)on  diet  I 
[)a\e  always  considered  as  visionarv,  and  often  extremely  detriniefital, 
when  received  and  reduced  to  practice.  Some  of  the  most  inveterate 
dyspeptics  I  have  ever  known  have  been  su(  h  as  have  been  the  meek 
followers  of  Mr.  Graham's  rules  of  living.  But  notwithstanding  the  in- 
jury which  Mr.  G.  has  unquestionably  done  by  the  errors  which  he  has 
propagated,  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  done  more  good  than 
hurl  in  (be  world,  after  all.  Whatever  praise  is  his  due,  I  most  cheerfully 
give  him;  and  if  he  ever  sees  fit  to  honor  the  world  with  his  lectujes  in 
print,  I  will  be  among  the  foremost  to  sprearl  his  fame  throughout  the 
land,  provided  llu'y  coniain  those  "  severe  scientific  researches  and  ori- 
8;inal  investigations  "  whic  h.  are  promised.  But  whatever  Mr.  G.'s  merits 
may  be  as  a  lecturer,  or  will  be  as  an  author,  I  am  persuaded  he  is  en- 
tirely out  of  his  elenient  in  a  uiedical  Journal.  This  I  can  niost  confi- 
denily  assure  him,  pro*^ide<l  his  late  communicaiions  to  ibis  Journal, 
includin;:  ihe  ''  Extracts  from  an  Introductory  Lecture,"  l)e  fair  speci- 
mens of  his  attainments  in  "  tlie  science  of  human  life  " — the  "  physio- 
logical and  psychological  "  relations  of  man.  1  hope  Mr.  G.  will  not 
attribute  to  my  professional  prejudices  and  jealousy  ujy  inability  to  dis- 
cover in  him  that  degree  of  merit  which  he  is  disposed  to  arrogate  to 
himself,  and  wITk  h  his  friends  claim  for  him.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me,  see  anything  prodigious  in  the  man,  except  prodigious  effrontery, 
and  I  don't  believe  I  am  blinded  by  jealousy.  H(nvever,  the  world,  not 
I,  must  be  judge.  If  I  know  my  own  feelings,  I  would  as  soon  accept 
the  labors  of  Mr.  G.,  as  far  as   ihey  contribute  to  advance  the  cause  of 
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physiological  science,  as  those  of  any  other  man  ;  but  I  cannot  accept 
the  fruits  of  fancy  for  the  product  of  intellect.  AVhen  Mr.  G.  sees  fit 
to  dream,  he  iDust  not  get  out  of  patience  because  others  do  not  dream 
loo.  Fretting  will  do  no  good,  and  a  medical  Journal  is  no  place  to 
make  converts  by  blustering.  Beta. 

Connecticut  J  January  ^  1836. 


HEMATURIA,  OR  BLOODY  URINE,  FROM  THE   RUPTURE   OF  A  VEIN 

OF    THE    PROSTATE. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    REVUE    MEDICALE    BY    B.    B.    APPLETON,   JR.    BOSTON. 

[Comimiiiicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

The  following  fact,  and  the  reflections  which  accompany  it,  seem  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  diagnosis  of  Haematuria,  a  disorder,  the  cause 
of  which  is  often  involved  in  much  obscurity.  A  young  man  from  28 
to  30  years  of  age,  of  a  venous  system  developed  in  consequence  of 
some  venereal  excesses,  passed  bloody  urine.  Mild  treatment  and  di- 
luted drinks  effected  no  change  in  his  condition.  M.  Lacroix  having 
been  consulted,  gives  the  following  particulars  ;  the  patient  passes  water 
without  pain  ;  he  does  not  experience  any  weight  in  the  loins  or  hypo- 
gastric region  ;  the  liquid  which  he  passes  is  pure  blood,  dark,  and  es- 
capes drop  by  drop  under  the  following  circumstances.  When  he  passes 
water,  in  an  upright  or  supine  position,  at  evening,  morning,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  discharges  a  liquid  exactly  like  the  urine  which  he 
evacuates  in  a  perfect  state  of  health.  While  in  the  chair  the  urine  still 
continues  natural,  previous  to  the  passage  of  faecal  matter  ;  but  during 
the  efl^orls  whicii  are  made  in  the  act  of  defaecntion,  he  pass^^s  drops  of 
blood,  and  this  has  happened  at  every  alvine  discharge  for  eight  days. 
This  last  circumstance  is  best  fitted  to  aid  the  diagnosis  ;  for,  if  any 
known  sign  had  raised  a  suspicion  that  the  kidney  or  bladder  was  the 
seat  of  this  hematuria,  the  nature  of  the  urine,  which  passes  always  pure, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  neither  the  secretory  organ  nor  the  receptacle 
were  afl^ected.  The  inference  then  is,  that  the  source  of  the  blood  is  in 
the  excretory  canal,  and  in  that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  rectum, 
since  it  is  in  the  act  of  defascation  that  these  hemorrhasfes  occur. 

Now,  we  shall  be  asked,  perhaps,  how  the  canal  of  the  urethra  can 
pass  alternately  urine  and  blood.  This  is  easily  to  be  conceived  of,  by 
the  application  of  the  knowledge  which  we  have  respecting  the  pheno- 
mena of  venous  circulation  ;  and  it  is  this  very  succession  in  the  alternate 
ejection  of  blood  and  urine,  which  proves  satisfactorily  that  the  disorder 
is  owing  to  the  rupture  of  a  vein  ;  for,  if  you  suppose  an  inflauiniation 
accompanied  with  hemorrhage  of  the  prostate,  the  liquid  would  be  con- 
stantly discharging,  [.nd  would  be  mixed  with  the  urine. 

In  the  case  of  a  ruptured  vein,  we  may  again  be  asked  how  it  happens 
that  the  blood  does  not  pass  with  the  urine  in  its  course  through  the 
urethra  ;  for  the  same  reason  that  in  venesection,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  vein  should  (uerely  be  opened — it  is  further  necessary  that  an  obsta- 
cle, like  a  ligature,  should  oppose  the  return  of  the  blood.     Now,  in  the 
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efforts  of  defacrntion,  the  contraciions  of  ihe  paiietes  of  the  abdomen 
have  an  aclion  sufTicient  to  ( ause  llie  flow  of  hloorl,  by  the  obstacle  which 
ihey  oppose  to  its  return  in  the  veitis  of  the  prostate. 

This  heinorihage  is  owing  simply  to  the  rupture  of  a  vein,  without  the 
necessity  of  supposing  the  prostate  varicose  ;  for  nothing  indicates  that 
this  organ  is  the  seat  of  any  su(  h  affection.  In  examining  his  past  his- 
tory, we  find  tfiat  the  patient  has  never  been  subject  to  ll)at  retention  of 
urine  so  con)mon  in  an  enlarged  state  of  the  veins  of  the  prostate.  Be- 
sides, on  a  careful  examination  of  the  prostate,  we  find  tiiai  it  is  not 
larger  than  usual,  and  that  it  gives  no  sensation  of  pain  upon  pressure,  or 
in  the  rectum  in  defaecation.  The  age  of  the  patient,  too,  prevents  the 
supposition  of  a  varicose  prostate  ;  for  as  it  is  an  afTfCtion  common  in  ad- 
van(!ed  age,  it  is  very  rare  in  young  persons.  A  single  indication  was 
ofiered,  and  this  was  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  operated  periodically 
to  destroy  the  clot  of  blood  (caillot)  which  was  formed  for  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  vein,  by  preventing  the  patient  from  making  these  efforts  for 
some  days.  For  this  purpose  relaxing  drinks  were  given,  and  washes 
applied  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  On  the  fourth  day  the  patient  was  en- 
tirely cured. 


VITALITY    OF    THE     BLOOD. 

To  the  Edilo7-'  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Sir, — The  following  extract  from  one  of  my  lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Human  Life,  is  furnished  to  you  for  publication  in  your  Journal^  not 
because  I  wish  to  make  a  display  of  my  own  ingenuity,  but  because  I 
desire  most  res|)ectfully  to  present  the  views  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  extract,  to  the  attention  of  physiologists  and  pliysicians,  as  exten- 
sively as  possible,  and  to  ask  them  to  give  as  much  consideration  to  my 
notions,  and  especially  those  concerning  the  colorins;  (natter  of  the  blood, 
as  they  deem  them  worthy  of.  For  it  seems  to  me  very  certain  that  if 
these  notions  are  not  perfectly  futile  and  visionary,  they  are  of  very  great 
importance  ;  and  I  am  not  confident  in  my  own  mind  which  of  these  pro- 
positions is  true.  It  n)ay  not  be  impro[)er  to  observe  in  this  |)lace,  howe- 
ver, that  I  have  been  permitted  to  read  this  extract  to  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  professors  of  physiology  in  our  country,  and  he  has 
declared  that  he  considers  the  views  contained  in  it,  as  worthy  of  very 
serious  and  careful  examination.  Yours  respectfully, 

Boston,  January  9,  1836.  S.  Graham. 

The  blood,  like  the  chyle  and  other  substances  of  the  body,  has  re- 
peatedly been  analyzed  by  the  chemist,  and  we  have  been  told  the  pre- 
cise quantities  of  the  muriate  of  soda  and  potash — of  phosphate  of  lime — 
iron — sulphur,  &r.  contained  in  it  ; — but  without  the  least  advantage  to 
physiology,  theiapeutics,  or  dietetics.  On  no  one  of  these  points,  has 
the  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  thrown  the  least  ray  of  light  ;  for  it  is 
not  with  a  fluid  composed  on  the  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry,  of 
certain  chemical  elements,  that  the  physiologist  or  the   physician  has  to 
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do  ;  but  with  a  living  fluids  ehiborated  by  vital  processes,  and  subject 
to  the  laws  and  condiiious  of  vitality.  The  blood  is  most  indubitably  a 
living  fluid,  and  its  vitality  is  susceptible  of  very  considerable  increase 
and  diminution — and  the  extremes  in  l)oth  directions  lead  to  death. 
There  is  a  point  above  which  the  vitality  of  the  blood  cannot  rise  with- 
out disease  which  leads  to  speedy  dissolution  ;  and  there  is  a  point 
below  which  it  cannot  sink  wiihout  inevital)le  destruction. 

That  the  Ijlood  has  vitality  in  itself,  has  repeatedly  been,  and  may 
easily  be  proved  by  conclusive  experiments  :  still,  however,  its  intrinsic 
vitality  cannot  long  be  sustained  out  of  the  living  vessel  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Taken  frou)  the  living  vase,  the  blood  loses  its  vitality  in  a  few 
minutes  ;  but  if  a  quantity  of  blood  be  confined  to  a  portion  of  a  living 
and  healthy  artery,  its  vitality  will  be  preserved  as  long  as  the  healthy 
vitality  of  the  artery  remains.  The  preservation  of  the  vitality  of  the 
blood,  therefore,  depends  on  the  living  vessels  in  which  it  Hows,  or 
rather  on  the  nerves  of  (nganic  life,  which  preside  over  the  functions  of 
those  vessels  ;  and  the  degree  of  vitality  in  the  blood,  varies  with  the 
general  condition  of  those  nerves  ;  and  the  general  condition  of  those 
nerves  depends  very  much  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  blood. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  blood  in  the  system  be  excessive,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  special  or  getieral  congestion,  inflammation,  and  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  blood  be  too  far  reduced,  the  functional 
energy  of  the  nervous  systetn  is  diminished,  the  conservative  power  of 
the  bloodvessels  is  in)[)aired,  and  the  intrinsic  vitality  of  the  l)lood  is 
commensurately  lessened.  Hence  if  a  healihy,  robust  man  be  copiously 
bled,  and  then  several  smaller  portioris  of  blood  be  taken  from  him  at 
short  intervals,  each  successive  portion  will  lose  its  vitality  souner  than 
the  preceding  one. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  is  little  more  than  that  of  water.  It 
has  been  affirmed,  however,  ^'  that  the  more  perfect  the  organization  of 
the  blood,  or  the  hiiiher  the  degree  of  vitality  it  possesses,  the  greater 
appears  to  be  its  sjiecific  gravity." 

By  some  physiologists,  the  l)Iood  is  considered  a  homogeneoiis  fl«nd  ; 
vvhde  others  assert  that  it  is  a  complicated  compound  of  all  the  substances 
which  cocnpose  the  various  solids  and  fluids  of  the  liviug  body — the  sub- 
stances of  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons,  meuibranes,  muscles, 
nerves,  bile,  salivary,  gastric,  pancreatic,  and  odier  fluids,  &c.  &c. — 
nearly  lormed,  and  all  mixed  up  together,  in  the  blood,  like  the  materials 
of  the  world  in  the  fabled  chaos  : — and  all  that  is  further  necessary  lor 
the  arrangement  of  these  materials,  into  the  several  slruclnres  and  organs 
of  the  body,  is,  to  have  the  blood  [)ass  through  certain  strainers,  whit  h 
are  so  constructed  and  situated,  as  to  separate  out  and  retain  eat  h  mate- 
rial in  its  proper  place.  But  this  is  obviou^lv  an  expedient  to  cover 
human  ignorance  with  the  guise  of  science — a  purely  hypoihelical  attempt 
to  exphiin  the  operations  and  results  of  the  vital  economy  upon  cheM)ical 
and  mechanical  principles. 

Whilst  (he  blood  is  healthfully  flowing  in  its  living  vessels,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  investigate  its  properties  ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for 
us  to  know  how  soon  our  meddling  with  it,  may  effect  essential  changes 
in   its   character.     The   farthest,   therefore,   that  our   knowledge  of  the 
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living  blood  extends,  is  that,  when  first  taken  from  the  living];  and  healthy 
vessels  and  examined  under  a  mic  loseope,  it  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  a  fluid  containing  innumerable,  minute  globules,  which  are  surrounded 
by  a  kind  of  pellicle  of  coloring  matter.  A  substance  called  fibrin  is 
also  said  to  be  contained  in  the  blood  : — but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  fibrin  is  nothing  more  than  an  arrangecnent  of  the  globules  just 
named,  divested  of  their  coloring  matter,  and  that  the  fibrin,  as  such,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  actively  circulating  blood. 

When  taken  from  the  living  vase  and  permitted  to  stand  a  short  time, 
the  blood  coagulates,  or  a  portion  of  it  gathers  into  a  thick  clot,  called 
the  crassamentum — and  the  remaining  portion  is  a  thin,  transparent  fluid 
of  a  greenish  and  yellowish  appearance  and  saltish  taste,  and  is  called 
serum.  By  washing  the  clot  or  coagulum  freely  in  water,  its  coloring 
matter  Is  removed,  and  it  becomes  white,  and  has  a  fibrous  appearance. 
When  putrefaction  commences  in  the  blood  taken  from  the  living  body, 
"  it  attacks  rather  the  coagulum  than  the  serous  portion,"  and  this  is  true 
also  of  the  chyle. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  physiologist  can  push  his  analysis  of  the  blood  : — 
and  this^  taken  in  connection  with  several  important  facts  and  phenoniena 
which  constantly  take  place  in  the  living  system,  justifies  the  conclusion 
that  the  blood  is  not  a  homogeneous  fluid,  but  naturally  consists  of  innu- 
merable globules  or  corpuscles  of  animalized  matter,  held  in  a  fluid  state 
by  an  aqueous  menstruum  or  diluent  ;  and  that  the  vitality  of  the  blood 
wholly  resides  in  the  globules. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  lecture,  that  water  appears  to  pass  fi-om  the 
stomach  into  the  circulation  with  very  little  if  any  change  ;  and  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  all  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  body  pour  their 
contents  of  every  kind — whether  assimilated  or  not — whether  salutary  or 
deleterious,  into  the  veins.  It  is  also  well  known  that  large  quantities  of 
water,  holding  saline  substances  in  solution,  may  be  injected  directly 
into  the  veins  of  living  animals  without  destroying  life.  Castor  oil,  and 
many  other  medicinal  substances,  may  likewise  be  introduced  in  the 
same  manner:  and  alcohol  and  other  poisonous  substances  pass  unchanged 
from  the  stomach  into  the  circulation  in  large  quantities.  Indeed,  alco- 
hol is  often  present  in  the  blood  in  so  large  a  quantity  and  so  concentrated 
a  form,  as  not  only  to  be  readily  delected  by  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste, 
but  also  to  burn  freely  with  a  blue  flame,  when  touched  by  a  candle  or 
any  other  burning  substance. 

When  death  is  caused  by  lightning,  it  is  well  known  that  the  blood  re- 
mains in  a  fluid  state  incapable  of  coagulating  ; — and  in  several  forms  of 
malignant,  putrid  fever,  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  broken  down  and 
lose  the  power  of  coagulating  :  and  in  some  instances  there  are  manifest 
evidences  that  putrefaction  has  cotnmenced  in  the  globules  of  the  blood 
before  the  life  of  the  body  is  extinct. 

All  these  facts  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  blood  cannot  be 
a  homogeneous  fluid;  and  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  cannot  possess  any 
degree  of  vitality  :  and  they  leave  little  reason  to  doubt  that  what  is  called 
the  coloring  matter  which  surrounds  the  vitalized  f;lobules,  is  intended  to 
shield  them  from  the  pernicious  properties  nr  influences  of  such  foreign 
matters  as  may  find  their  way  into  the  circulation  and  become  mixed  with 
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the  serum  of  the  blood.  While  the  aninialized  corpuscles  remain  in  the 
lacieals  and  olher  vessels,  vvlieie,  in  the  normal  stale  of  the  system,  only 
assimilated  fluids  are  permitted  to  enter,  they  are  not  invested  with  those 
pelicles  or  coverings  which  become  red  in  the  lungs,  and  when  they 
finally  enter  into  the  arrangements  of  organized  structure,  they  are  again 
divested  of  those  tunics  ;  and  hence  it  appears  tliat  they  are  only  thus 
covered  while  travelling  in  the  common  highway  of  the  circulation,  where 
they  are  continually  exposed  to  the  contact  and  influence  of  foreign  and 
unassimilated  substances. 

It  is  probably  from  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood,  mainly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, that  the  excrementitious  secretions  and  exhalations  are  made  ; 
and  the  irnpurities  which  sometimes  accumulate  in  the  blood  from  s|)ecial 
or  general  derangement  of  function,  are  probably  contained  wholly  in  this 
menstruum  :  and  it  is  possible  that  they  exert  their  deleterious  influence 
first  on  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  through  them  on  the 
nerves  of  organic  life  generally,  producing  irritation  and  morbid  afl^ection 
which  involves  the  bloodvessels,  and  by  them  is  communicated  to  the 
living  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  thus  producing  a  general  fever,  which 
is  modified  in  its  type  and  symptoms,  by  various  circumstances.  Hence 
the  intense  thirst  which  usually  attends  a  fever,  and  which  may  be  an 
instinctive  demand  for  water  to  dis[)lace  the  offensive  serum,  and  allay 
the  preternatural  heat  and  action  ; — and  hence,  also,  the  interesting  fact, 
that  pure  soft  water  freely  administered,  at  a  proper  time,  is  decidedly 
the  most  efficient  febrifuge  in  nature.  The  most  violent  fevers  have  been 
subdued  by  it  with  astonishing  rapidity,  when  the  ordinary  means  of 
medical  practice  have  proved  utterly  ineffectual. 

It  is  frankly  admitted,  however,  that  this  is  mere  speculation  :  but  it 
seems  to  be  corroborated  by  all  known  facts  relating  to  the  subject.  It 
is  not,  however,  by  any  means,  suggested  as  a  universal  theory  of  fever, 
but  merely  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  fever  is  induced. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  EYE   AND   EAR  INFIRMARY. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  Journal,  to-day,  some  general  statistical 
observations  on  the  origin  and  necessity  of  oi)hthahnic  hospitals,  to  which 
are  annexed  the  returns  of  the  cases  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  which 
have  been  presented  for  treatment,  the  year  past,  at  the  Massaciiusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  This  institution  has  now  been  in 
active  operation  more  than  ten  years — and  during  that  time,  nearly  eight 
thousand  patients,  afflicted  with  diseases  of  those  important  organs  of 
sense  on  which  so  much  of  human  happiness  and  intelligence  depends, 
applied  for  relief.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  were 
affected  with  complaints  of  that  sensitive,  delicately-constructed  instru- 
ment of  perception,  the  eye.  In  many  instances,  had  the  disease  been 
left  to  itself,  or  treated  by  the  innumerable  nostrums  which  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar  too  fiequently  have  recourse  to  in  the  commencement  of  oph- 
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thalmic  affections,  total  and  irretrievable  blindness  would  have  certainly 
followed.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  benefits  of  this  noble  institu- 
tion are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinage  of  Boston.  Ap- 
plicants from  various  sections  of  the  commonwealth  are  annually  swelling 
the  catalogue  of  patients  ;  and  not  unfrequently  persons  from  other  States, 
also,  seek  advice  here.  Some  adequate  idea  may  be  formed,  from  this 
statement  of  facts,  of  the  high  character  enjoyed  by  the  Infirmary  beyond 
the  immediate  environs  of  the  city. 

The  results  of  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  therefore,  justly 
entitle  this  excellent  charity  to  the  favor  and  warm-hearted  encourage- 
ment of  the  whole  community,  to  which  it  looks  with  an  earnest  and  con- 
fident belief  that  its  restricted  means  will  ere  long  be  enlarged,  and 
rendered  adequate  to  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  its  gratuitous 
services.  The  medical  gentlemen  who  founded,  and  who  have  perse- 
veringly  conducted  its  operations  from  infancy,  till  it  has  grown  into 
notoriety  and  unquestionable  utility,  have  bestowed  not  only  their  regular 
personal  services  from  the  beginning,  but  they  have  moreover  manifested 
a  zeal  and  faithfulness  which  entitle  them  to  the  sustaining  power  of  those 
who  possess  the  means  of  rendering  assistance  without  essentially  dimi- 
nishing their  own  superabundance  It  cannot  be  possible  that  the  appeal 
of  the  institution  for  pecuniary  aid  can  be  much  longer  neglected.  Shall 
the  necessary  means  for  extending  and  diffusing  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  sight  and  hearing  be  denied  the  unfortunate  }  Can  the  ills  of  honest 
poverty  be  thus  neglected — nay,  aggravated — by  withholding  the  balm 
which  is  in  Gilead  ?  The  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  a  rational  regard  to 
that  principle  of  political  economy  which  contemplates  the  comfort,  at 
least,  of  the  poor — and  particularly  the  diseased  poor — demand  an  ener- 
getic movement  in  behalf  of  this  Infirmary. 

From  the  first  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  original  designs  of  the 
founders,  we  have  urged  its  claims.  And  we  have  been  no  less  urgent 
in  recommending  to  medical  pupils  the  great  good  that  might  accrue  to 
them,  and  those  who  might  in  after  life  consult  them,  by  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  in  ophthalmic  surgery,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
medical  officers  of  this  institution.  There  must  be  a  hospital  erected — 
and  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  happier  will  it  be  for  those  who  are  com- 
pelled by  misfortune  to  become  its  beneficiaries. 


Iodine  in  Diabetes. — A  correspondent  of  a  foreign  Journal  strongly  re- 
commends this  article  in  diabetes.  loduret  of  iron  and  of  potassa,  and 
the  tincture,  may  each  be  resorted  to  with  considerable  hope  of  relief 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  all  the  ordinary  medicinal 
agents  prescribed,  in  this  country,  for  the  complaint,  we  think  the  iodine 
should  not  be  forgotten.     This  and  creosote  are  certainly  worthy  a  trial. 


Medical  Miscellany. — Professor  Tiedemann,  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
has  lately  made  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  was  all  the  toast  with  the 
schools  and  hospitals.  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  artist,  took  his  picture,  which 
having  been  lithographed,  makes  a  fine  display  in  the  shop  windows.  The 
expression  is  intellectual. — The  Censors  of  the  First  Medical  District  of 
Massachusetts  (Sufl^olk)  will  be  in  session  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  27th,  in 
this  city,  for  granting  licenses.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Edward 
Reynolds,  Boston. — Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Lowell,  gave  an  excellent  lecture 
before  the  Boston  Lyceum,  on  the  14th  inst.     He  is  a  fine  writer. 
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To  Correspondents,  &c. — Several  communications  are  on  file  for  insertion 
next  week. — We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Putnam's  Translation  of 
M.  Louis's  Researches  on  Bloodletting,  and  Parts  Vlll.  and  IX.  of  Dr.  Hays's 
Library  of  the  Medical  Sciences — both  too  late  to  be  examined  this  week. 

Erratum. — On  page  361,  line  4  of  Dr.  Workman's  Reply,  for  "  medical  police 
consultations,"  read  "  medical  police  in  consultations." 

Died — In  New  York,  Dr.  Peter  McGiving,  47  ;  Dr.  Frederick  Girard. — In  Man- 
chester, Eng.  Mr.  Whatton,  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Whole  uiiinber  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  15,  36.     Males.  19— Females,  17, 

Of  measles,  3— inriammation  of  the  bowels,  1 — infantile,  5— lung  fever,  5 — dropsy  ,  4— croup,  1 — 
consumption,  5 — inriammation  of  the  lungs,  1 — cancer,  1 — Insane,  1— typhous  fever,  '2 — delirium  tre- 
mens, i — dropsy  on  the  brain,  1 — intemperance,  1 — debility,  1— apoplexy,  1.  , 
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MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  subscribers  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  course  of  medical  instruction, 
and  will  receive  pupils  on  the  following  terms: 

The  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  will  receive 
clinical  lectures  on  the  cases  they  witness  there.     Instruction,  by  lectures  or  examinations,  will  be 
given  in  the  intervals  of  the  public  lectures,  every  week  day. 

On  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  on  Chemistry,      by 
On  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Materia  Medica,       -        -        -        " 
On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery     _-------" 

On  Anatomy  __....--------" 

The  students  are  provided  with  a  room  in  Dr.  Lewis's  house,  where  they  have  access  to  a  large 
library.  Lights  and  fuel  without  any  charge.  The  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Anato- 
my are  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  countiy. 

The  fees  are  $100— to  be  paid  in  advance.  No  credit  given,  except  on  sufficient  security  of  some 
person  in  Boston,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Walter  Chauning,  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  Tremont  House, 
Boston.  WALTER  CHANMNG, 

JOHN  WARE, 
Jau20— lyep  GEORGE  W.  OTIS,  JR. 

WINSLOW  LEWIS,  JR. 

SCHOOL   OF   MEDICINE,  AT  WOODSTOCK,  VERMONT, 

CONNECTED  WITH  MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE. 

{Incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  October,  1835,  with  the  power  of  confer- 
ring Degrees.) 

The  Annual  Course  of  Lectures,  at  this  Institution,  will  commence  on  the  second  Thursday  (lOth 
day)  of  March  next,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Obstetrics,  by  H.  H.  Childs,  M.D. 

Physiology  and  Surgery,  by  VVili.ard  P.\rker,  M.D. 

Chemistry  and  .Materia  Medica,  by  David  Palmer,  M  D. 

Anatomy,  by  Robert  Watts,  Jr.  M.D. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Norman  Williams,  A.M. 

Demonstrations  in  Anatomy,  by  Otis  Perham. 
The  usual  number  of  Lectures  will  be  fice,  daily— besides  the  Demonstrations  in  Anatomy  and 
occasional  evening  examinations.  Considerable  additions  are  now  making  to  the  Chemical  Appara- 
tus ;  and  opportunities  will  be  furnished  to  students  for  practical  Anatomy,  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  having  been  made  last  year  in  the  city  of  New  York.  ^^^  J^'o  subject  fur  dissection  Kill  he  re- 
ceived from  any  -person,  or  on  any  terms. 

Fees  for  the  course— .$45.  Graduation— $18.  For  those  who  have  attended  two  courses,  but  do 
not  graduate — $10.  All  the  above  expenses  to  be  paid  in  advance,  or  secured  by  note,  with  a  satis- 
factory endorser,  to  Datid  Pierce,  Esq.  Treasurer  of  the  Institution.  Board  is  usually  furnished  at 
from  ,'$l,.'iO  to  .$'2,00  per  week,  including  room,  wood,  lights,  and  washing. 

Students  are  requested  to  coins  provided  with  two  or  more  standard  works  on  each  of  the  above 
designated  branches  of  study.  The  term  will  commence  with  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  Surgery  and  Materia  Medica.  Degrees  will  be  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  Lecture  Term. 
Examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  in  presence  of  a  delecation  from  the  Col- 
lege, and  a  Committee  ap[iointed  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  iiicorpiiiatinii.  Requisites  to  an  examination  are,  that  the  student  produce  satisfactory  testi- 
moni.ils  of  moral  characier,  ami  of  hi-<  haviim  studieil  three  years  with  a  regular  practitioner;  that  he 
shall  have  attended  two  cciurses  of  imhiic  Lectures,  one  of  which  must  have  been  at  this  institution  ; 
and  that  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  21  years.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

(it  E.  HUTCH  I.N  SON,  Seerelarf. 
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CASES     IN     PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY. 

BY    I-UT!1ER    V.    DELL,    M.I).    DERRY,    IS.U. 

[Communicated  fur  the  Boston  iMeilical  and  t-'iu<;ical  Journal. — Continued  from  p.  244. J 

IV. — Oct.  20,  1835. — Was  callofl  lo  make  a  post-jnorletn  exaiDinalion 
of  Mr.  Rtifus  Hills,  of  Cheistcr,  N.  II.  an  iritellig(Mit  young  man,  who 
had  been  under  my  care  about  a  year  and  a  half.  VV'^ben  about  ten  years 
of  age,  he  had  been  confined  lo  bis  l)a(k  for  about  eigbie'cn  months  with 
what  was  considered  rheurnalism,  but  from  the  very  great  distorlion  of 
llie  bones  of  the  pelvis  which  remained,  an  anchylosis  of  the  light  hip, 
and  the  exfoliation  of  pieces  of  bone  from  about  the  trochanter  major,  I 
presume  the  disease  was  not  of  that  character.  Within  a  few  years  after 
his  convalescence  from  this  malady,  he  began  to  be  afflicted  with  the 
symptoms  of  urinary  calculus,  for  the  treatment  of  which  he  was  under 
the  care  of  various  practitioners  without  relief.  For  a  short  period  he 
was  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  where  he  was  treated  for 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  no  stone  being  detected  by  sound- 
ing. He  was  subsequently  sounded,  as  he  informed  me,  by  Dr.  Renton, 
of  Concord,  N.  H.  but  without  this  [)ositive  evidence  of  ilie  existence  of 
calculus  being  elicited.  Last  June  he  was  subjected  to  a  similar  exami- 
nation by  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Dartmouth  College,  with  the  same  unsuccess- 
ful result  ;  nor  was  it  in  my  power  ever  to  convince  myself  satisfactorily 
thai  I  touched  the  stone,  although  I  repeatedly  made  the  attempt  with  a 
great  variety  of  sounds  and  under  various  circumstances. 

I  was  first  called  to  advise  in  his  case  on  account  of  an  obstruction  in 
the  urethra  just  posterior  lo  the  scrotum,  made  by  some  foreign  substance, 
which  he,  probably  having  in  mind  the  former  exfoliations  from  the  hip, 
from  its  irregular  and  pointed  surface  was  inclined  to  think  was  bone. 
It  had  first  been  noticed  about  three  weeks  previous,  by  the  partial  ob- 
struction of  the  urine,  and  it  had  immediately  been  followed  by  some 
kind  of  convulsive  afiection,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal.  On  remov- 
ing the  substance,  which  was  easily  efiecled  by  the  urethra  forceps,  it 
proved  to  be  a  calculus  of  an  irregular,  rectilinear  figure,  with  several 
long  and  pointed  [irojections.  No  amelioration  of  his  general  symptoms 
resulted.  A  month  or  two  afterwards,  a  second  stone  descended  into  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  so  as  entirely  lo  close  the  urinary  canal.  With  con- 
siderable difficulty,  owing  to  its  size,  ovoid  figure  ami  smooth  surface, 
this  was  removed  by  ihe  same  instrument.*     Its   smallest  circuniference 

*  Perhaps  the  instrunienl  by  which  this  is  so  convoniontly  cftertcd,  may  be  advanta- 
geously described  to  such  as  liave  not  seen  this  form  of  urethra  forceps,  as  I  think,  with 
slight  modification,  it  may  be  of  considerable  utihly  for  oilier  purposes  in  surgical  prac- 
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proved  to  be  one  nnd  a  linif  inrhes.  All  ihe  usiinl  palli:uive  moans  were 
employed  lo  lendcn*  his  existence  as  lolei-ihle  as  possible,  but  ihe  iinfor- 
liinaie  sud'erer  was  evenlually  worn  onl  by  ihe  irriiaiion  and  discharge  of 
pus.  The  lateral  operation  of  lithoiomy  was  ifnpiaciic  tible  mi  iiis  case, 
on  account  of  the  ptdvic  distortion,  had  the  oihcr  circumslances  of  the 
case  been  such  as  lo  have  warranted  the  allcmpl. 

On  exaniinalion,  eighieen  hours  post-moiiem,  the  region  of  the  abdo- 
men jtrsl  above  llie  pubes  was  noticed  to  have  a  blueish  and  shinini::  sur- 
face slij^hlly  elevated  ;  a  !^ligl)t  touch  of  the  scalpel,  intended  to  pass 
through  ihe  skin  only,  cut  into  tlie  idadder,  frou)  whi(  h  a  pint  or  more  of 
purulent  matter  was  discharged.  On  further  examination,  the  whole  of 
that  viscus  v.as  found  in  a  state  of  morbid  alteration  ;  adhesions  formed 
in  every  direction  to  the  neighborir)g  pans  ;  its  n)end)ranous  appearance 
wholly  lost,  and  its  muscular  structure  developed  in  palpable  fleshy  niasses. 
A  stone  presented  itself,  which  was  embraced  by  the  fundus  of  ihe  blad- 
der, which  had,  it  was  judged,  becotne  reiro-\erted  in  such  maimer  that 
a  small  portinu,  forming  a  kind  of  curved  hoin  l)v  uhi(h  it  w;is  suspended, 
only  was  prer>ented  uiihin  the  usual  cavity,  against  which  the  end  of  ihe 
sound  only  could  have  impinged.  On  removal,  the  calculus  was  found 
of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egii;,  and  of  the  tiiple  phosphate  composilion.  The 
two  portions  whi(  h  had  escaped  into  the  urethra  had  evidently  been 
separated  from  the  horn-like  [process  or  extremity,  whic  h  was  not,  like 
the  body  of  ihe  stone,  embiaced  by  ihe  bladder,  or,  as  it  were,  sac- 
culated. 

Two  circumstances  of  inlet  est  [)resent  themselves  in  this  case  ;  1,  the 
mode  in  which  sf)  large  a  (  alculous  formanon  had  been  so  comj)lclely 
masked,  as  io  iVusiraii^  all  endeavors  to  reac  h  it  with  the  sound  ;  and  2, 
the  piobal)iliiy  thai  had  his  life  been  maintained  a  few  days  longer,  a 
natural  supra-pubic  operation  of  lithotomy  would  have  been  effected  by 
ulceration. 

V.  —  Dcallifrom  inanilion.  —  Whs  invited,  in  conjunction  with  several 
othcM-  physicians,  Jan  1834,  to  make  an  autopsy  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
K ,  aged  about  28,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  K ,  of  U ,  N.  II. 

tlce,  such  :is  I  he  i(!nio\al  oriorciiTti  siibst;mces  from  the  n>soph;i^ns,  or,  in  short,  whene- 
ver strong  r«)rc(!|)s  ;ue  required  in  (j<e|)  cavities.  It  consists  sini|>ly  of  a  straight  silver 
cannia  ten  or  twelvr-  inches  long,  throngh  which  a  wire  of  sie«'l  is  p.issed,  which  is  s|ilit 
at  its  exuemily  into  two  hranches,  each  terniirniting  in  half  a  sphere,  so  that  wlien 
closed,  a  roinid  (!nd  is  lurined  for  easy  introdnction.  'I'hesc  branches  are  sprniig  apart 
by  their  own  elasticity,  and  are  closed  when  they  arc  drawn  wilhin  the  cannia.  When 
jnlrudiieed  closid,  uiihin  the  in(>thra,  tlu^y  delect  a  calculus  wilh  the  certainty  of  a  steel 
sound;  if  the  cannia  is  then  drawn  bacU  an  inch  or  two,  the  branches  open  and  the 
stone  is  insinuated  between  tlieni.  The  cannia  being  lln-n  shoved  down,  the  torcens 
are  closed.  1  llnd  this  siin|de  instrunienl  described  in  the  stugical  works  of  Gooch, 
])id)lis|icd  nearly  a  cenlnry  since. 

VV  bib;  on  this  sul)iect,  I  am  reminded  of  a  mode  of  overcoming  the  inconvenienre 
ari>ing  Ironi  the  holes  of  tin;  catheter  becoming  plugged  up  by  cnagnbited  blood,  Ac.  in 
cases  of  relentn)n  of  urine.  1  have  resorted  to  it  repeatedly  in  cases  of  diseas«d  prostate, 
where  from  the  neeessai  ily  slow  inlrodm-lion  of  the  eatheier,  its  eyes  l)ecomc  obstrmted. 
It  consists  in  winding  half  an  inch  of  the  catheter  wire  with  a  thread,  in  such  manner 
that,  when  oiled,  it  may  exactly  fill  the  calibre  of  ihi;  instrument.  When  the  catheter 
is  in  th(3  bladder,  let  the  wir'^  be  withdrawn,  and  the  waler  will  follow  on  the  obvious 
priU(Mple  of  suction.  To  some  practitioners  this  tiuipio  device  njay  be  new,  and  if  so, 
IS  well  vvorlii  having  been  cominuuicatcd. 
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Up  wont  from  liorno  soido  yenrs  sinre,  nnrl  was  engaged  in  practice  in 
Deliiunie  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  llicnce  to  Baton  Uonge,  La.  ulu-re  he  proba- 
bly b(!(anie  insane,  as  was  evinced  in  letters  to  bis  friends.  About  a 
year  since,  Ik;  unexpectedly  relinned  to  bis  native  |)la<e,  ragged,  misera- 
ble, and  ontrp.geotisly  maniac.  He  was  sent  to  the  McLean  Asylum, 
ubere  be  remained  five  montbs  witbont  bcMiefil,  or  prospect  of  relief. 
He  was  then  brongbi  back  to  bis  faiber's  botise,  and  placed  in  a  cage, 
vvbicb  bcM-anie  indispensable  for  bis  own  and  ibe  public  security.  Fifiy- 
eigbl  days  pr(>vious,  be  refused  lo  eal,  and  it  appears  from  tbe  most  un- 
doubted evidence  ibat  be  bad  not  eaten  ••'  tbe  value  of  one  full  meal.'" 
I  acn  satisfied  that  during  ibis  time,  ibe  wbole  amount  of  food  ingested 
bad  not  exceeded  a  pound,  nor  bad  tbere  been  any  alvine  evac  nation. 
For  some  days  prior  lo  bis  dealb,  bis  expectoration  was  sanguinolent, 
and  tbe  urinary  discbarge  was  likewise  colored  uiib  blood.  He  bad 
drank  waler  freely,  lbrou^l)out. 

The  degree  of  emaciation  was  extreme  ;  tbere  having  been  an  absorp- 
tion of  almost  ever}'  particle  of  fatty  matter.  In  neither  of  tbe  three 
great  cavities  were  any  considerable  morbid  alterations  developed.  A 
slight  vascular  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  limpid  seious  effusion  b(Mween  them,  existed.  Tbe  thoracic 
organs,  excepting  an  unnatural  paleness,  were  natural.  The  alxiocninal 
viscera  were  exsanguined  ;  tbe  stomach  and  colon  contracted  in  dinien- 
sions  ;  the  latter  containing  a  small  quantity  of  indurated,  scybalous  faeces  ; 
the  gallbladder  was  distended,  to  its  utmost  extent,  with  a  dark-colored, 
indeed  almost  bl;uk,  bile. 

The  pathological  considerations  in  this  case,  in  addition  to  tlic  length 
of  time  to  uhi(h  life  was  protracted  without  any  considerable  amount  of 
food,  v\bich  are  most  protjiinent,  are,  the  exudation  or  secretion  of  tbe 
sanguinolent  Huid  into  the  pulmonary  and  urinary  passages,  and  the  evi- 
dent increased  vascular  action  al)out  the  brain  evinced  by  redness  and 
congestion,  whilst  all  tbe  other  organs  were  coinparaiively  bloodless.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  also,  although  by  no  means  novel,  that  the 
mental  aberration  remained  unalFecled  in  degree  and  character,  through- 
out all  the  physical  changes  which  must  have  octrurred  before  lile  was 
extinguished.  I  would  remark  in  advance  of  the  interrogation  being 
niade,  why  forcible  measures  were  not  eujployed  to  supply  nutriment 
through  tbe  cesopbagus  tube,  thai  I  did  not  see  this  patient  prior  to  his 
death. 

VI. — Death  from   obesity. — Mrs.  P ,  wife   of  Moses  C.  P , 

Esq.  aged  about  50,  died  in  Dec.  1834.  She  bad  long  been  encum- 
bered with  extraordinary  obesity.  Some  six  months  before  her  death, 
the  bulk  of  her  abdojiien  seemed  to  sink  down,  leaving  her  from  one  to 
two  feet  less  in  circumference  about  the  waist,  than  she  bad  been  ;  and 
extending  considerably  beyond  her  knees  when  sitting.  This  subsidence 
gave  the  impression  as  if  an  universal  ventral  hernia  had  occurred.  She 
began  to  fail  with  few  and  auoma.lous  syn)ptoms,  rather  reseml)ling  peri- 
toneal inflammation  than  anything  else  ;  but  doubtless  produced  by  tbe 
tension  of  tbe  enormous  bulk  and  consequent  irritation.  Towards  the 
last  days  of  her  life,  symptonis  of  an  apoplectic  character  supervened  : 
not,  however,  till  her  health  was  entirely  destroyed  from  the  other  causes. 
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On  examination,  no  traces  of  disease  wiiliin  ilie  abdomen  were  disr'over- 
ed  ;  which  was  the  only  cavity  examined,  and  that  hut  impeirecily,  on 
account  of  the  unmanageable  unwieldiiiess  of  the  corpse.  Her  weight  at 
the  time  of  death  was  not  less  than  350  pounds  ;  in  person,  she  was  not 
above  the  mi(idle  height,  and  of  a  slight  frame. 


P.  S. — Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  the  Med.  Chiim-g.  Riniew,  makes  tlie 
following  remarks.  "  Some  persons'  minds  aie  most  felicitously  consti- 
tuted ;  they  believe  that  they  are  born  to  enlighten  mankind,  and,  Shiloh 
like,  they  look  upon  iheir  stripes  as  evidence  of  their  mission.  Happy 
fools  !  propound  your  scliemes,  concoct  your  theories — if  the  world 
laughs  at  you,  laugh  at  it — if  it  beats  you,  defy  it — if  it  for  a  moment 
credits  you,  gull  it."  This  class  of  individuals,  stimulated  by  a  prurient 
desire  of  notoriety,  or  selfishly  sagacious  enough  to  see  the  occasional 
beneficial  effects  of  opposition  in  raising,  what  if  neglected  would  soon 
sink  into  original  insignificance,  seem  anxious  to  appropriate  all  blows 
which  are  going,  to  their  own  crania.  Like  Mawworm,  they  can  truly 
say,  "  /  loves  to  be  parsecuted.''^ 

These  reflections  occurred  to  me  in  noticing  some  remarks  on  my 
Essay  on  Diet,  in  two  late  numbers  of  this  Journal,  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  S.  Graham.  In  divers  places,  a  reader  would  suppose  that  I 
had  really  made  some  reference  or  allusion  to  this  individual  ;  e.  g.  '*  I 
say  not  these  things  boastingly  [!  !  !]  but  in  frankness,  to  show  medical 
gentlemen  that  I  am  neither  a  fanciful  speculator,  nor  '  Utopian  dream- 
er,' as  Dr.  Bell  sarcastically  insinuates."  I  would  only  remark,  that, 
"  though  not  to  know  hicn,  may  argue  myself  unknown,"  I  never  have 
had  any  knowledge  of  this  person  or  his  "  doctrines,"  other  than  seeing 
notices  of  his  perambulating  the  country  in  the  capacity  of  an  itinerant 
lecturer  on  something  or  other  which  he  calls  "  The  Science  of  Life," 
and  having  weekly  to  read  in  the  Boston  newspapers,  usque  ad  nauseam, 
a  series  of  inflated  puffs  on  his  performances,  bearing  a  marvellous  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  him  that  I  had  game  in  my 
eye  of  a  higher  grade  enth'ely,  than  that  which  his  inordinate  conceit 
pointed  out  to  him,  ns  he  may  see  by  recurriiig  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  separate  edition  of  my  essay  ;  nor  would  1  willingly  have  those  who 
know  me,  suppose  that  1  could  liave  been  combaliing  such  an  adversary. 

Whilst  I  acknowledge  the  "  psyc  hological  "  "  nemiety  "  of  my  obli- 
gations to  this  modesty  Incid^  and  scientific  reviewer,  for  not  scalping  me 
nor  tomahawking  me,  as  he  says  he  might  so  easily  have  done,  as  well 
as  my  still  greater  debt  for  his  magnanimity  in  not  bearing  awny  the  prize 
which  the  Boylston  Comniittee  so  stupidly  adjudged  to  so  contemptible  a 
performance  as  mine,  I  trust  he  will  accept  a  lew  words  of  advice  in 
return  for  the  sage  counsel  he  has  lavishe(l  on  me  ;  viz.  that  he  should 
not,  like  Scrub  in  the  Comedy,  think  "  ever\  body  is  talking  about  him, 
because  they  laugh  so  consumedly."  I  also  hope  that  he  will  forgive 
my  ignorance  in  not  knowing  that  he  had  "  for  twenty  years  "  explored 
the  relations  between  mind  ;uid  matter,  "  in  all  its  length  and  breaillh," 
and  attribute  it  to  my  being  "of  Derry  "  (which  important  iact  he  rei- 
terates again  and  again),  and  in  the   humble  obscurity  of  a  country  prac- 
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linonpr  1i;hI  not  lenrnod  (lint  S.  Gralinm,  of ?  linfl  "  fully  explor- 
ed "  wliai  I  Ij'kI  sti|)|)os(Ml  (^'  \vr;ik  "  "young  "  man  that  I  was  !)  lo  be 
wiiliiii  iIk!  ken  of  Oninipolenco  alone. 

To  concliide  ;  in  c oin|)arin_s;;  ilu?  opening  flourisli  of  this  "  learned 
Thehan,"  uiih  llie  arUial  burden  of  liis  remarks,  that  old  dislicli  occurs 
as  not  inapjiropriate — 

"  Tlie  King  of  Fiance,  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
Marclied  up  a  hill,"  &c. 

January,  183G.  L.  V.  Bell. 


REMARKS     ON     MIDWIFERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir, — My  small  comfnunication  in  Vol.  XII.  page  319,  of  your  Jour- 
nal, has  elicited  some  remarks  from  genilemen  of  talents,  who  have 
thrown  nuich  liuht  upon  a  subject  whi(  h  is  not  only  important  in  estab- 
lishing medi(  al  facts,  but  also  in  exoneraiing  I  he  profession  from  the 
charge  of  being  instrumenial  in  abridging  human  life — a  (barge  engendered 
by  ignorance,  nursed  by  avaiice,  and  sustained  by  prejudice  and  aj[)peals 
to  l!ie  baser  passions  of  mankind.  Alihough  I  have  never  felt  any  cooi- 
punctions  of  conscience  on  account  of  the  treatnient  ol  tlie  case  there 
detailed,  yet  lo  l)e  countenanced  by  so  many  of  your  valuable  correspon- 
dents, parti(  ularly  by  the  disting'ii-hed  gentleman  (d'  Connecticut,  gives 
nie  renewed  coufuk^K  e  to  pursue  niore  zealou>ly  the  devious  path  ol  our 
profession — a  path  seldom  strew(>d  with  (lowers — a  profession  which, 
though  it  aims  to  proujote  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  a  diminution  of 
liinrian  miseiy  and  suffering,  and  the  increase  of  huuian  happiness,  yet  is 
but  too  often  rewarded  wnh  ingratitude,  contumely  and  reproach.  But 
of  tliis  I  deeui  il  beneath  true  dignity  to  utter  iiseless  complaints- 

In  Vol.  Xlll.  page  289,  of  this  journal,  is  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Jewelt,  of  Vermout,  noticing  (uy  remarks  upon  midwilery  in  Vol.  XII. 
page  348,  wherein  the  Dr.  seems  to  fear  that  I  shall  infringe  upon  the 
orihod()X  practice  of  uiidwifery,  and  "  mislead  the  younger  part  of  the 
profession."  I  cannot  boast  of  mu(  h  ''  experience  "  (I  beg  pardon, 
sir,  for  the  quotation  :  I  venerate  age  and  wisdo(u,  but  il  seeu)s  to  be  the 
fashion  of  the  times  to  take  shelter  behind  that  polysyllabic  word,  as  if 
it  contained  some  magic  charm)  ;  but  I  lan  say  I  have  spent  some  years 
of  pretty  close  obseivalion  in  an  extensive  but  vaii<'gated  country  prac- 
tice, and  that  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  sufficient  cause  to  deviate  froni 
the  course  mentioned  in  that  paper.  But  (  ast-s  may  oc(  ur  in  \\hi(  h  I 
shall  deecn  it  proper  \o  pursue  the  opposite  ;  most  assuredly  I  should  do 
as  did  Dr.  ,T.  in  the  case  of  AJis.  F.  "•  After  continuing  my  eflorts  for 
about  six  hours  " — louic  enouiih,  in  all  const  ience — I  should  probably  let 
the  placenta  reniain. 

Dr.  Jewell  relates  two  cases  ;  the  first,  1  suppose,  to  show  the  danger 
attending  the  uielhod  ulfuh  I  puisue — the  s(^( oud  to  pr(ue  ils  needless- 
ness.  Now  as  I  do  not  (  laim  the  merit  of  prop(^sing  a  new  system  of 
j)raclice,  because  it  is  an  ancient  one  and  is  ailopted  by  a  large  number 
of  our  most  successful  practitioners,  in  this  section   at  least,  therefore  I 
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am  not  to  be  rorisideipd  the  especial  defender  of  sticli  practice.  The 
case  or  Mis.  C.  cannot  go  far  to  show  the  dniiger  of  fort  i hie  rerm^val, 
unless  ii  vww  he  r-hoivn  iliat  sii<  h  removal  was  the  remote  or  immediate 
cause  of  her  death  ;  but  I  should  not  myself,  nor  do  I  think  that  candid 
observers,  would,  aiirihute  so  sudden  a  dissolmion  lo  su(  h  an  operation, 
while  no  hemorrhaL:;e  ensued.  A  case  occurs  to  me  in  uhicii  the  causes 
of  death  may  possibly  be  identified.  An  inlelligent  townsman  of  «nine,  a 
short  time  since,  narrated  to  me  the  facta  in  a  case  of  atnpuf.nion  of  the 
leg  which  he  saw  perlormed  severul  \  ears  ai:o  by  an  eminent  surgeon, 
who  was  then  in  this  pan  of  the  country.  The  limb  was  skilfully  re- 
moved, and  the  patient  bore  the  operation  will)  remarkable  fortitude, 
scar(  ely  uttering  a  sroan.  The  arteries  were  soon  secured  ;  there  was 
but  little  loss  of  blood  ;  iunnedialely  the  patient  was  asked  by  the  ope- 
rator how  [)e  felt  ;  his  reply  was,  *W'omfortal)ly  well."  No  sooner  had 
he  spoken,  than  a  change  came  over  his  countenance,  his  breathing  be- 
came heavier,  and  in  two  or  three  uiinutes  he  expired.  Similar  cases, 
I  believe,  are  on  record.  \V'hat,  then,  was  the  cause  of  death  in  the 
above  case  } 

Dr.  J.  gives  his  second  case,  I  suppose,  to  corroborate  his  belief  that 
a  retained  placenta  is  not  '•'^  necessarily  dangerous  or  deleterious  "  in  its 
consequences  ;  but  if  he  is  not  already  aware  of  such  dangerous  conse- 
quences, I  would  refer  him  to  Dewees,  Baudelocqiie,  and  to  almost  all 
authors  on  obstetrics,  particularly  to  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  Vol. 
IV.  page  2-10,  where  he  may  find  one  case,  at  least,  showing  the  fear- 
ful danger  of  its  retention,  and  the  happy  result  consequent  upon  its 
removal. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  mislead  young  practitioners  by  my  remarks, 
which  have  excited  the  gentleman's  fears.  I  had  hoped  that  if  the  writ- 
ings of  so  obscure  an  individual  were  noticed  at  all,  they  might  contribute 
something  towards  the  abatement  of  the  doctrine  of  non-interference, 
with  whi(h  I  believe  many  of  ouryouns;  men  are  too  thoroughly  imbued  ; 
and  that  belief  has  not  been  weakened  by  a  case  which  occurred  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  was  i  ailed  lo  visit,  in  great  haste,  a  puerperal  patient  in 
an  adjoining  town.  On  my  arrival,  the  distance  being  several  miles,  I 
found  the  patient  put  to  bed  and  comfortable  ;  learned  that  she  had  been 
in  labor  most  of  the  iirecedirjs:  ni2;hl  ;  that  about  miduisht  the  child  was 
born  ;  that  after-pains,  more  or  less  acute,  continued  from  that  time  till  9 
o'clo(  k  in  the  morning,  when  an  old  lady  introduced  her  hand  into  the 
vagina  and  removed  the  placenta,  almost  wiiliout  etf'ort,  a  little  previous 
to  my  entrance  ;  that  the  doctor — a  young  man  of  that  town — left  and 
went  home  about  8  o'(  lock,  having  made  several  sliihl  efforts  at  retrac- 
tion by  the  (Old.  Probably  the  young  man  had  exiiausted  his  patience 
and  that  of  the  assistants  by  adhering  to  the  non-interference  plan.  Now 
here  was  a  case  of  needless  expense,  unneces>ary  expedition  on  my 
pait,  vexations  on  the  part  of  the  friends  and  attemlanls,  and  discredit  to 
the  vonns:  nhvsician — .nerelv  because  he  had  been  tansht  the  doctrine  of 
non-interference,  and  was  waiting,  secundem  artem,  for  voluntary  expul- 
sion. As  this  was  the  young  man's  debut,  and  it  proved  so  unfortunate  to 
him,  you  may  readily  suppose  it  will  require  some  length  of  time  before 
he  will  be  troubled  with  many  calls  of  such  a  nature  in  that  neighborhood. 
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Agnin,  I  woiild  advise  seasonable  removal  on  acconnl  of  eN|)edIenry, 
llie  ( oiiilorl  of  the  |t;ifieiil,  and  llie  (  onvenienre  ol  llie  aci  one  hem  and 
assi>innis.  I  aid  auare,  sir,  ihat  in  a  mild  clim.ite,  or  in  conilorlahle 
aparlmenis  ^wlni^hed  ln\uii()u.-<l)  ,  ihe  paiienl  may  perhaps  he  It'll,  alter 
ex|)nl3ion  of  the  foetus,  lor  hums,  niidisimbed,  alihon2.l»  the  placenia  siil! 
remains.  Bnl  fancy  yomself,  Mr.  I'Miior,  in  the  depili  of  winter,  in  ihe 
noilh  of  Maine,  called  from  yom-  bed  at  midnii^ht  to  an  ob-ieiiie  ease, 
several  njiles  from  your  home  ;  having  escaped  entire  conu.i'laiion,  you 
arrive  at  the  hon?e,  if  house  it  may  be  called,  \vho.-,e  shattered  ruins  have 
survived  the  blasts  of  many  a  lona;  and  tedious  uinier  ;  where  the  stars 
take  cognizance  of  its  inmates  by  peepiu'^  unceiemoniou-ly  ihroii^jh  the 
open  walls  of  the  tenement,  and  where  the  meri  nry  m.iy  be  \\nnn\  at  30 
or  40  dei^rees  below  freezini^  point  :  at  leniith  you  have  >uccei'(|t^d  in 
deliverini;  the  foetu-,  have  waited  half  an  hour  or  more,  anil  no  voluntary 
expulsion  of  the  secundines  takes  place.  The  wind  is  piercing,  as  you 
may  easily  suppose,  and  your  patient  shuddering  with  life  cold,  lyiuii;  in 
her  wet  clothes,  with  some  probability  ilial  they,  loo,  may  prove  ailhe- 
sive.  What  will  you  do  ?  W\\\  you  wait  patienily  hour  after  hour,  and 
run  the  ri>k  of  your  patient  taking  her  death-(  old  ?  or  will  you,  with 
but  liiile  trouble  to  yourself,  as  is  most  usually  the  ease,  bring  away  the 
placenta  and  place  your  patient  comforinbly  in  bed  ?  I  can  readily  con- 
jecture, sir,  which  course  you  would  pursue.  Tliis  is  no  lable,  Mr. 
Editor  ;  it  is  drawn  from  real  life  in  n)y  own  practice,  and  Is  not  a  solitary 
case  :  yet  the  people  in  Maine  are  not  all  savages  nor  cannibals  ;  and 
there  are  those  among  us  ''  whom  the  winds  of  heaven  are  not  permitted 
to  visit  too  roughly." 

Can  it  be  reasonable  to  exjiect  that  London  and  Parisian  authors,  who 
know  co(nparalively  nothing  (A  om"  habits  and  (  ustoms,  and  but  liiile  of 
our  diseases,  should  be  the  best  practi(  al  guides  lor  a  rt^gion  like  the  one 
I  have  described  ?  I  would  be  the  last,  sir,  to  '^  mislead  the  younger 
part  of  lht>  profession,"  because  I  have  been  but  too  oiten  u)i>led  my- 
self ;  but  I  would  have  them  taught  that  if  ihey  would  obtain  a  fee,  they 
should  earn  it  ;  that  their  employers  expect  an  ecpiivaleni  for  a  fee  ;  and 
that  when  called  to  a  case  where  something  is  necessary  to  be  done,  they 
should  be  ready  to  do  that  scMuediing.  I  would  also  convince  them  and 
the  profession  at  larii^e,  w(Me  I  able,  that  one  caus(>  ol  the  very  great 
increase  of  steam  doctors,  quae  kcry,  and  patent  medicines  ol  every  de- 
scription, is  the  too  rigul  adherence  on  our  |)art  to  a  limited  hut  well- 
trodden  path  ;  and  I  would  have  our  young  men  contribute  their  share  of 
labor  towartis  wideniuiz;  that  paih  and  clearing  it  of  its  rubbish. 

One  question  niore,  Mr.  Editor,  before  1  exhaust  your  patience.  Why 
will  not  your  correspondents  come  out  under  their  own  signatures  ? 
It  is  to  be  regretted  llial  we  can  never  know-ihe  authors  ol  many  of  your 
valuable  papers,  particularly  those  of  the  "literary  emporium." 

Albioiij  J\le.  January  IS/Zt,  ISoij.  A.  P.  Fuller. 
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FROM  A   LKlTf-.a  TO  A  GF-NTJ-EMAN  IN  THIS   CITi'. 

[Cominunic.ited   for  the   IJosloti   Mediral  and  Siirpual  Journal.] 

It  has  been  ir»y  ohjeri  to  kiunv  iliis  country,  I  njean  Italy,  peiTcclly  ; 
and  in  no  place  liave  I  oniitlecl  to  visit  its  Hospitals  and  Almshouses  ;  and 
it  is  justice  due  to  this  cocintiy,  to  say,  that  these  institutions  do  great 
honor  to  it.  During  the  time  of  llie  Republic  of  Genoa,  its  Alhergo  di 
Poveri  was  celebrated  lhroui;houl  Europe,  not  only  for  its  extent,  but 
for  its  extreu)e  neatness  and  ihe  excelh^ny  of  its  internal  police.  It  is 
of  immense  extent,  (  ontaining  about  3000  poor,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  women  and  children,  who  are  employed  in  di(]Vrenl  sorts  of 
work,  the  produce  of  which  goes  to  the  suf)port  of  the  establishment.  It 
may  be  called  nent,  but  I  did  not  find  the  degree  of  neatness  I  expected. 
Neatness  cannot  be  called  an  atlribine  of  tlie  Genoese.  The  General 
Ho5[)ital  here,  for  llie  recej)tion  of  all  the  sirk,  is  of  great  extent.  The 
Hospital  of  the  Incurables  f)resents  a  shocking  sight,  but,  at  the  same 
tinie,  it  is  a  sight  whi(  h  every  man,  and  especially  he  who  is  disposed 
to  contjilain  of  his  own  situation,  ought  to  see.  Here  are  about  five 
liundred  patients  of  all  ages,  from  a  year  to  three  score  years  and  ten, 
who  have  come  to  pass  their  days,  because  their  maladies  are  past  the 
reac  h  of  human  skill.  I  saw  one  woman  who  had  been  a  tenant  35 
year-^,  and  another  31  years.  But  the  most  striking  sight  is  the  children, 
running  about,  apparently  in  healih,  but  exhibiting  every  species  and 
every  sha|ie  of  deformity,  of  which  conception  can  be  formed — little 
monsters,  of  whic  h  no  cover  ol  an  old-fashioned  picture-book,  made  to 
make  a  child  siare  and  wonder,  can  give  an  idea.  When  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  ihem  I  could  not  spt^ak  ;  the  trying  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
fpjeslion  "•'■  what  sort  of  creatures  are  these  ?  "    took  away  my  senses. 

One  of  th(^  l)e,st  reo^ulated  hospitals  that  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  is  at  Parma, 
the  residence  of  the  widow  of  Bonaparte,  now  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
and  Placenlia.  When  I  was  thei'e,  it  contained  something  more  than 
three  hundred  patients,  but  is  capable  of  containing  (nany  more,  and  there 
was  an  order  to  render  it  even  more  extensive.  I  remarked  a  great 
degree  of  neatness  in  every  department,  to  the  most  minute,  and  a 
system  thioughoul  the  whole  establishment,  truly  admirable.  Under 
the  same  roof,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  that  there  is  no  connection  with 
it,  is  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  ;  to  visit  this,  an  order  from  the  governor 
is  necessary,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it,  on*  i7iy  stating  that  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  he  gave  with  it  a  direction  to  the  physician,  that  he  should 
take  me  when  Ik?  made  his  round  of  visits.  The  number  of  patients  is 
very  considerable,  but  a  v(My  huge  proportion  of  then)  in  such  a  state  as 
to  allow  ihcm  to  be  together.  There  might  have  been  fifty  men  and 
u()ii>eu,  confined  in  cells,  wiih  fnore  or  less  liberty,  and  more  or  less 
li:;hi,  as  the  disease  was  -uorc  or  less  severe.  The  cells  are  large  ettough 
lor  a  bed,  chair  and  table,  and  a  few  feet  of  room  to  walk,  when  it  is  not 
nci  essary  to  confine  the  limbs  of  the  patient.  I  was  there  at  the  time 
br(Mkla->i  was  served — a  soup,  a  piece  of  boiled  beef,  wine  and  bread. 
In  the  aiieiidanls  I  saw  kindness,  and    everywhere   neatness,  and  every- 
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llilng  clone  to  render  comfortable  the  situation  of  the  pnlients. — At  Bo- 
logn;],  there  are  two  very  extensive  hospitals,  apfinrenily  iineonwnonly 
well  aiiaiiged,  and  a  very  large  as)luni  for  the  insane  at  Florence  abo — 
but  neatness  at  Florence  did  not  strike  nie  so  forcibly  as  at  Parrna.  To 
visit  the  insane,  1  found  in  every  case  a  s|)ecial  j)ern)it  requisite. — In 
Florence,  the  best  n)edicines  and  essences  are  prepared  at  the  laborato- 
ries attached  to  different  monasteries,  famous  for  centuries  ;  and  the  shops 
where  the  medicine  is  sold,  are  really  pretty  things  to  look  at.  1  re- 
marked, at  Parma,  Bologna,  and  Florence,  a  regulation,  which,  I  lliink, 
can  do  no  good,  but  is  likely  to  do  harm  lo  the  sick.  In  the  hospitals, 
there  is  one  long  ward  from  which  wings  run  ;  in  this  lar2;e  ward,  there 
may  be  seventy  to  eighty  beds  ;  in  one  case  I  counted  130,  about  three 
feet  apart.  At  one  end  of  this  ward  is  a  large  window,  or  more  properly 
a  large  door,  0|)ening  on  a  garden,  or  large  open  space,  which  gives  fine 
air,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  window  or  door,  of  equal  size,  looking  on 
the  stieet.  On  Sundays  the  door  is  open,  and  the  people  are  allowed  to 
stand  at  the  grniingand  look  at  the  sick. — At  Najdes  there  is  an  immense 
establishmeru  for  the  poor,  and  under  most  excellent  regidalions  ;  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  poor  are  employed  at  all  sorts  of 
work  ;  there  is  a  garden  attached  to  the  establishment.  1  was  charmed 
at  the  manner  with  which  some  children  gave  me  flowers,  on  my  leaving 
the  garden — and  there  is  a  theatre,  in  which  plays  are  represented  by 
the  tenants  of  the  establishment,  for  their  amusement. — At  Rome,  I 
visited  an  establishment  that  pleased  me  much — where  the  poor,  who 
have  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  such  as  sculpture,  painting,  drawing,  &c.  &c. 
are  received  and  taught.  If  they  conduct  themselves  well,  at  the  end  of 
their  time  they  are  discharged,  and  receive,  I  think,  50  crowns,  with 
which  to  begin  the  world.  In  this  humble  nest,  many  a  bird  o^  genius 
has  been  fledged,  and  flown  to  fill  a  career  bright  with  fame  and  glory. 
These  are  institutions,  which,  I  repeat,  do  honor  to  Italy,  and  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  Burke,  when  he  *'  looked  down  on  London,  from  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  seem  like  so  many  lightning  rods,  rising  to  Heaven, 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  God  Almiglity,  indignant  at  the  wickedness  of  his 
creatures." 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Italians  have  any 
just  claim  for  very  great  merit,  either  in  medicine  or  surgery.  I  have 
been  in  two  or  three  sick  chambers  when  the  doctor  has  been  called,  and 
in  every  case  I  have  heard  him,  after  feeling  the  pulse,  ask  the  patient 
whether  he  was  tranquil  in  his  mind;  if  lately  he  had  been  excited  by  any 
particidar  event  ;  whether  he  had  been  disappointed,  &:c.  &c.  and  having 
asked  the  patient,  he  would  try  lo  learn  something  from  his  friends,  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  patient  of  late,  whether  he  had  shown  signs  of  agi- 
tation, or  of  not  being  at  his  ease — and  I  have  always  remarked,  that  the 
first  remedy  was  to  send  lo  the  surgeon  to  bleed.  The  blood  is  kept  for 
some  lime  ;  the  doctor  examines  it,  and  gives  further  orders.  Medicine 
and  surgery  are  entirely  divided.  After  riding  several  days  on  horse- 
back, in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  too  pow- 
erful ;  I  thought  I  had  syenptoms  of  the  same  disease  lh;U  I  had  in  London, 
erysipelas.  I  was  somewhat  frigljtened,  and  had  a  doctor  ;  he  asked  me 
many  questions   relative   to   the   stale  of  mind,  &c.  ;   I  told  him  I  was 
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perfeclly  tranquil,  thnt  I  considered  I  had  a  fever,  owing  to  exposure  to 
the  sun,  O!',  in  olher  words,  llirii  I  was  sun-stnu  k.  He  ordered  nie  to  be 
bled  in  the  arm,  and  in  the  fool,  then  to  hive  something  done  on  the 
neck.  I  told  him  I  never  was  hied  in  my  life,  and  did  not  mean  to  be 
if  I  ( onid  help  it,  and  I  would  not  follow  his  ordeis.  He  told  me  I  was  a 
self-willed  Englislnnan,  and  left  me.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  surgery, 
I  mean  that  part  that  relates  lo  amputation,  or  to  the  doin2;  of  it  in  an 
expeditious,  tender  ujanner,  is  far  below  the  surgery  of  England,  France 
and  the  United  States.  The  fees  of  Italian  physicians,  especially  in 
Genoa,  are  very  low,  three  livres,  47  cents,  a  visit.  Medicine  is  rather 
dear.  There  are  some  families  here,  who  pay  U)0  fs,  "^lO,  for  the  ser- 
vices of  a  doctor  when  needed,  for  a  year.  In  most  of  the  towns  where 
there  is  any  chance  of  English  society,  an  English  doctor  is  to  be 
found.  In  Rome,  for  exam|)le,  there  is  one,  who  has  made  a  fortune. 
He  charges  London  prices.  Also  in  Naples  and  Florence,  but,  as  ujore 
doctors  come,  the  (barges  must  be  less.  The  apothecary  shops  are  little 
exchanges,  always  full  of  physicians  and  suigeons,  who  amuse  themselves 
by  conversation,  a  game  of  chess,  or  checkers — each  one  has  his  nail,  on 
which  to  attach  an  orc*ei*,  if  he  be  absent,  or  in  case  of  need,  the  apothe- 
cary will  be  sure  to  Ond  him.  Certain  shops  are  frequented  by  certain 
doctors,  and  it  is  there  they  are  to  be  found.  The  doctors  dress  in 
black.  When  they  are  called  to  a  house,  they  continue  to  come  till  they 
are  paid,  so  that  when  a  person  does  not  want  another  visit,  he  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  calculate  each  visit  he  has  had,  give  the  amount  to 
the  doctor  as  he  leaves  the  room,  and  he  will  not  come  until  he  is  called. 
I  believe,  but  I  do  not  know,  that  the  surgeon  is  considered  inferior  lo 
the  physician  ;  but,  from  everybody  here  believing  that  bleeding  is  good, 
though  the  charge  for  each  may  be  very  small,  the  number  may  make 
his  office  a  lucrative  one. 

It  seems  to  me,  that,  in  Italy,  all  the  sciences  are  in  decay.  With 
Italy  are  associated  all  the  studies  of  our  youth,  and  we  expect  that,  on 
arriving  there,  genius,  poetry,  and  literature  will  attend  us,  at  every  step  ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  Where  now  are  its  poets  .''  you  now  and  then  see  a 
sonnet,  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  some  prince,  or  to  celebrate  some 
christening,  or  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  some  office,  or  written 
by  some  poor  devil  who  expects  a  favor.  Where  is  the  author  who 
dares  write  a  fair  histor}'  of  the  times  that  are,  or  of  the  times  that  are 
past  ?  Let  Charles  Botla,  who  dares  not  visit  the  land  that  gave  him 
birth,  give  you  an  answer.  He  lives  in  Paris,  and  lives  poor — because 
he  has  written  the  truth — and  his  book,  except  in  Tuscany,  is  prohibited. 
There  is  no  national  character  in  Italy,  no  true  liberty  ;  and  where  this  is 
wanting,  where  the  mind  is  in  slavery,  man  and  all  his  powers  become 
degraded. 
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CASE   OF   FllACTIJRF.   OF  TIIF,    INFF.IUOIl   JIAXII.I.ARY  DONE. 

[Cominiuiicited  Tor  tlie  r>ostoii   Mc^dira)  and  Fiirgical  Jdiiriial.] 

I  COPY  from  my  iioie-bnf)k  ilie  follcnving  cnse.  Mnrch  I2il),  1832,  I 
was  cnlhuJ  to  W.  C,  ;i  sliong  active?  innii,  ag«cl  '.iltont  30  years.  I  ar- 
rived abvOiit  midnij^lit  at  the  lionsp  to  wliicli  he  had  been  carried  after 
receiving  the  inj'iry.  I  found  him  ir)  apparent  stn()or,  fron)  which  it  was 
difUciih  to  roHse  him,  owinjj;,  })rol)ably,  in  part,  to  an  exce.-s  of  alcoholic 
stimnlation  to  wliicli  he  v\as  accnstomed.  I  leai'ned  from  his  attendants 
that  he  had  attempted,  on  his  way  home  from  the  county  seat,  on  a  pub- 
lic day,  to  ride  a  race,  and  in  passing  a  large  tree,  as  he  hin)self  after- 
wards informed  me,  the  horse  attempted  to  go  on  one  side  whilst  he 
attempted  to  guide  him  to  the  other  ;  his  head,  jaw  and  shoulder  struck 
the  tree,  which  precipitated  him  to  the  earth;  his  lower  jaw-bone  was 
fractured,  and  the  face  and  chec^k  very  much  contused.  He  was  bled 
by  a  dentist  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  who,  like  many  others, 
felt  convinced  that  bloodletting  was  the  only  and  proper  remedy  for  a 
fall.  When  I  first  saw  him,  several  hoin-s  after  this,  his  countenance 
wore  a  horrid  aspect  ;  his  face  was  deadly  pale,  ahhough  bruised  and 
swollen,  and  his  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  On  examination  I  found  his 
lower  jaw-bone  completely  separated,  about  the  situation  of  the  right  dens 
cuspidatiis  ;  the  fragments  had  over-lapped  each  other  nearly  one  inch, 
and  the  tooth  which  had  occupied  the  place  of  the  fracture  was  slightly 
adhering  to  one  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone.  I  readily  and  easily 
adjusted  the  bone  to  its  proper  place,  and  having  passed  a  small  silver 
wire  between  some  of  the  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  fracture,  I  tied  or 
united  it  firmly  over  the  fracture.  The  only  remaining  indication  was  to 
use  fiM-ther  means  to  prevent  motion  of  the  parts,  and  to  allow  his  taking 
food  at  the  same  tinie.  I  cut  a  piece  of  thick  sole  leather,  and  so  ad- 
justed it  between  the  teeth  of  both  sides  of  the  jaw  as  to  leave  a  small 
opening  for  drinks  or  food  of  a  liquid  kind.  A  bandage  was  now  passed 
around  the  crown  of  the  head  and  jaw,  and  another  around  the  chin  and 
sinciput^  so  that  the  jaw  was  firujly  bound  in  its  place,  admitting  of  no 
considerable  motion.  A  spare,  cooling  regimen,  with  salts  and  magnesia 
as  a  purgative,  were  enjoined,  with  quiet,  &c.  For  several  days  his  pulse 
was  nearly  imperceptible,  but  gradually  recovered  its  natural  fulness  and 
tone.  Qncre. — Was  this  owing  to  improjier  bloodlettiiia,  or  to  a  con- 
cussion of  the  encephaloti  ?  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  ;  but  progres- 
sive amendment  soon  made  it  manifest  that  he  was  again  sound  and 
whole.      The  tooth   wliich   was  loosened  in  the    fracture    2;rew  fast  in  its 



original  place,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  deformity  left.  These  re- 
marks may  be  thought  by  some  as  common-place  and  of  no  interest  ; — 
they  are  facts,  and  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  junior  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, as  I  once  heard  of  a  similar  case,  not  far  from  me,  which  was 
managed  with  exireine  difficulty,  in  keeping  the  ends  of  the  bone  in 
co-aptation.  W.  A.  Gillespie. 

Louisa  County^  Va.  Jan.  1836. 
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RESEARCHES   ON  THE   EFFECTS   OF   BLOODLETTING* 

To  this  well-executed  translation  of  the  Memoir  of  M.  Louis,  Dr.  James 
Jackson  has  added  a  Preface,  giving  some  account  of  the  author  and  the 
course  of  his  labors,  and  an  Appendix,  nearly  as  large  as  the  main  work, 
containing  an  analysis  of  thirty-four  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  at  the 
Mass.  General  Hospital.  Tables  are  given,  by  means  of  which  the 
effects  of  treatment  in  these  cases  may  be  compared  with  the  results  of 
M.  Louis's  observation. 

In  November,  1828,  M.  Louis  published  in  the  Archives  Gtnerale  de 
J)Iedecine  a  Memoir  on  the  effects  of  bloodletting,  principally  with  a  view 
of  exciting  the  attention  of  otber  physicians  to  the  sul)ject,  which  he  was 
far  from  considering  as  settled  by  his  own  investigations.  The  book 
before  us  consists  of  a  re-publication  of  that  Memoir,  with  additional 
cases,  tables,  and  remarks.  In  the  first  series  there  are  given  7.5  cases 
of  pneumonia,  28  of  which  proved  fatal.  In  all  these  cases,  with  four 
exceptions,  bleeding  was  practised  more  than  once,  and  in  some  cases 
three  or  four  times  ;  the  amount  of  blood  drawn  at  each  venesection, 
however,  was  from  10  to  15  ounces  only.  This,  though  in  accordance 
with  French  usage,  until  a  very  late  date,  is  so  unlike  our  practice,  that 
no  inference  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  latter  can  be  drawn  from  its  results. 

"  Of  the  fifty  successful  cases,  three  were  bled  on  the  first  day  of  the 
disease,  three  on  the  second,  six  on  the  third,  eleven  on  the  fourth,  six 
on  the  fifth,  five  on  the  sixth,  six  on  the  seventh,  as  many  on  the  eighth, 
four  on  the  ninth  ;  and  the  mean  duration  of  the  disease  was,  in  the  order 
pointed  out,  12,  10,  20,  20,  22,  21,  19,  17  and  23  days." 

*'  That  is  to  say,  if  it  were  possible  to  establish  a  general  proposition 
from  so  small  a  number  of  facts,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment,  commenced  the  two  first  days  of  a  pneumonitis,  may 
very  much  abridge  its  duration  ;  whilst  after  these  two  days  it  would 
make  but  little  difl^erence  wiicthcr  it  was  commenced  a  little  sooner  or  a 
little  later." 

But  M.  Louis  thinks — and  he  refers  to  his  tables  for  proof — that  had 
the  number  of  cases  bled  on  the  two  first  days  been  greater,  their  average 
duration  would  also  have  been  greater,  and  that  we  should  more  correctly 
estimate  the  utility  of  bloodletting,  by  taking,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cases 
bl-ed  within  the  four  first  days,  and  comparing  them  with  those  bled  sub- 
sequently. The  justice  of  this  position  of  the  author  appears  somewhat 
questionai)le  ;  but  we  wish  sim|)ly  to  state  results,  as  he  states  them,  and 
in  this  way  he  gives  us,  for  the  mean  duration  of  pneuirionia,  17  days  in 
the  first  set  of  cases,  and  20  in  the  second.  In  no  instance  was  the  dis- 
ease cut  short  by  bloodletting,  as  some  have  supposed  was  possible.  The 
onlv  treatment  beside  bloodlettin":,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  was  vesication. 
To  this  remedy,  the  author  attributes  but  slight  efficacy.  His  reasons 
are  stated  in  connection  with  the  secod  series  of  cases. 

*  Rosearclios  on  tlic  Etfects  of  Bloodlettinji  in  some  Inflaminntory  Diseases,  and  on  the  Influence 
of 'I'iutari/.cd  Antimony  and  \'osirati(Ui  in  rnonnionitis.  By  P.  Vh  A.  Iahis,  Piiysirian  of  llie  H«)S- 
pital  la  Pitir,  &c,.  &r.  Translated  by  C.  (.'.  Pitnam,  M.D.  ;  with  Preface  and  Appendix  by  Jams* 
Jackson,  M.O.  Physician  of  tiic  Mass.  General  Hospital.     Boston — IliJIiard,  Gray  &.  Co. 
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Out  of  the  28  fatal  cases,  18  were  bled  within  the  four  first  days  of  the 
disease,  and  10  later.  We  have,  then,  41  patients,  in  all,  hied  within  the 
four  first  diiys,  three  sevenths  of  whom  died  ;  and  36  hied  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, of  whom  9,  or  one  fourth  only,  died.  An  "  appalling  result,"  to  be 
sure,  which  M.  Louis  thinks  in  part  explicable  by  the  greater  age  of  those 
bled  during  the  first  period.  It  proves,  we  think,  that  the  whole  number 
of  cases  tabulated  is  too  small  for  any  of  the  ret?ults  to  be  regarded  as  laws. 
The  elfects  of  bloodletting  on  the  particular  symptoms  of  pneumonia, 
viz.  the  pam,  the  adhesive,  rust]},  semi-transparent  sputa,  the  crepitation, 
bronchial  respiration,  and  didness  on  percussion  over  the  affected  part,  the 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  heat  and  sweating,  were  carefully  noted  by  JM. 
Louis.  The  results  are  not  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  regard 
the  duration  of  the  disease.  In  no  instance  were  these  at  once  removed 
by  venesection. 

"  Thus,  the  study  of  the  general  and  local  symptoms,  the  mortality  and 
variations  in  the  mean  duration  of  the  pneumonitis,  according  to  the  pe- 
riod at  which  bloodletting  was  instituted  ;  all  establish  narrow  limits  to 
the  utility  of  this  mode  of  treatment.  Should  we  obtain  more  important 
results,  it;  as  is  practised  in  England,  the  first  bleeding  were  carried  to 
syncope  .''  " 

In  the  second  series  of  cases  observed  at  la  Pitie,  the  author  says  he 
employed  bloodletting  to  the  extent  of  20  or  25  ounces  or  more,  or  even 
to  syncope,  with  being  decidedly  more  successful.      His  table,   however, 
if  we  rightly  understand  it,  does  not  show  that  bleeding  to  this  extent  was 
practised  on  either  of  the  two  first  days,  unless  in  one  instance,  though  it 
may  have  been  barely  done  on  the  third  and  fourth  days.     As  it  respects 
mortality,  the  difference  between  the  two  series   is   remarkable.     Out  of 
29  cases  of  pneumonia,   4  only  were  fatal.     Dividing   the  25  successful 
cases  into  two   classes,  as  they  were  bled  before  the   fifth  day  and  after- 
ward, we  have  for  the  mean  duration  of  the   disease,   in  the  first  set,  15 
days  and  a  half,  and  in  the  second  18  days  and  a  quarter,  showing  a  more 
marked  influence  from  bloodletting  than  was  observed  in  the  former  cases. 
To  explain  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  mortality  between  the  two 
series  of  cases,  the  ratio  being  1  to  2,  79  in  the  first,  and  1  to  7,  25  in  the 
second,  we   learn  that   in   the   latter,  vesication   was  wholly  omitted,  and 
that  beside  losing  a  larger  quantity  of  blood,  17  of  the  patients  who  reco- 
vered took  antimony  in  large  doses,  that   is  to  say,  from  4  to  12  grains  a 
day  during  four  to  seven  days.      The  details  given  by  M.  Louis  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as   to  the  favorable   influence  of  the  antimony,  and  it  will 
probably  be   readily  admitted   that    neither   the    antimony  nor   vesication 
was  employed  except  in  severe  cases.     The  mean  duration  of  the  17  cases 
in  which  the  former  was  given  was  15  days,  that    of  the   25   cases  at   la 
Charite  in  which  blisters  were  used,  was  22  days.      From  this  difference, 
the  age  being  in  favor  of  the  patients   vesicated,  our  author  infers   that 
vesication  is  of  little  or  no  value.     He  says — 

"  I  have  not  only  rejected  vesication  from  the  treatment  of  pneumoni- 
tis, I  have  also  ceased  to  employ  it  in  pleurisy  and  pericarditis.  I  have 
treated,  within  five  years,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  pleurisy 
at  la  Pitie  (I  include  here  only  those  who  were  in  perfect  health  at  the 
time  they  were  attacked),  without  having  had  recourse  to  vesication  in  a 
single  instance  ;  and  they  all  recovered.  I  have  had  the  same  success  in 
more  than  thirty  cases  of  pericarditis  occurring  in  individuals  healthy  up 
to  the  period  of  attack.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  facts  render  the 
utility  of  vesication  in  acute  diseases  of  the  chest  still  more  problematicaL 
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"  I  was  indncerl  to  reject  vesication  from  the  treatment  of  acute  thora- 
cic inflammations,  btM'anse,  as  I  have  before  said,  an  attentive  study  and 
rigorous  analysis  of  facts  lorced  me  to  acknowledge  that  acute  inflamma- 
tory afiections,  far  from  preserving  from  inllamtnation,  organs  which  are 
not  the  primitive  seat  of  disease,  are  in  truth  an  exciting  cause  of  inflam- 
mation ;  insomuch  that  the  more  severe  the  primitive  inflammatory  affec- 
tion, and  the  more  considerable  the  accompanyinir  fever,  the  more  are 
the  secondiiry  inllammations  to  he  dreaded.  And  how,  then,  can  we  be- 
lieve that  the  edect  of  a  blister  is  to  check  an  inflammation,  when  this 
blister  is  one  inflammation  superadded  to  another  ?" 

M.  Louis  may  be  correct  in  his  estimation  of  the  utility  of  vesication, 
but  it  is  purely  a  (piestion  of  fact,  and  although  he  acknowledges  the  rea- 
soning in  the  paragraph  last  quoted  to  be  not  strictly  rigorous,  yet  he 
does  evidently  allow  more  weight  to  it  than  it  seems  to  us  to  deserve. 
Does  he  not,  in  fact,  beg  the  very  question  at  issue  ? 

The  flnal  results  of  the  investigations  we  liave  been  reviewing,  are — 
1st.  That  bloodletting  shortens  the  duration  of  pneumonia,  though  less 
than  has  usually  been  supposed.  2d.  That  j)neumonia  is  never  arrested 
at  once  by  bloodletting  in  its  early  stages.  "  If  an  opposite  opinion  is 
maintained,  it  is  because  this  disease  has  been  confounded  with  another  ; 
or  because,  in  some  rare  cases,  the  general  syntptoms  rapidly  diminish 
after  the  Hrst  bloodletting.  JJut  then  the  local  symptoms,  crepitation,  &.c. 
for  the  most  part,  continue  to  be  develojied  not  the  less  for  this  evacua- 
tion." 3d.  That  in  severe  cases,  antimony,  in  large  doses,  has  a  favora- 
ble influence  on  the  disease,  ^th.  That  in  acute  thoracic  disease,  vesi- 
cation may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  author  gives,  in  separate  articles,  the  results  of  his  observation  in 
33  cases  of  erysipelas  ofthe  face,  21  of  which  were  bled  and  lasted  7  1-4 
days  on  the  average,  8  being  the  mean  duration  ofthe  1*2  not  bled  ;  also 
of  1  I  other  cases  ofthe  same  disease  observed  at  laPitie,  6  of  which  had 
no  evacuation,  sanguineous  or  other,  and  lasted  8  1-4  days,  while  in  those 
who  were  bled  the  mean  was  10  l-!2.  The  disease  in  those  not  bled  was 
very  mild,  less  so  in  the  others. 

Of  3-5  cases  of  angina  tonsillaris,  23  only  were  of  any  violence.  13  of 
these  were  bled,  and  their  average  length  was  9  days  ;  that  ofthe  others, 
10  1-4  days. 

Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  future  investigations,  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  large  and  early  bleetlings  in  pneumonia,  we  believe  M.  Louis's 
conclusions  against  its  efficiency  in  erysipelas  and  angina  will  not  be 
found  far  from  the  truth. 

Ne.xt  week  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  remarks  on  that  part  of  the 
book  written  by  our  distinguished  townsman,  Dr.  James  Jackson. 


ANIMAL     MAGNETISM. 


0.\  Friday  evening  last,  we  attended,  by  invitation,  a  lecture  on  this 
unfathomable  science,  by  M.  Poyen,  a  physician  of  the  medical  faculty 
of  Paris.  It  was  his  object,  particularly,  on  that  occasion,  to  detail  the 
circumstances  to  be  attended  to  on  the  part  o{  the  operator  as  well  as 
patient.  Though  M.  Poyen  has  been  in  this  country  but  a  comparatively 
short  time,  he  articulates  the  English  language  agreeablv,  and  gave 
abundant  evidence  of  a  lanuliar  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  etTects 
of  animal  magnetism.     Some  of  the  cases   recited  were  of  a  most  e.xtra- 
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ordinary  character,  pnrficnlarly  such  as  related  to  the  transmutation  of 
fluids.  'J'hat  lie  is  a  scholar,  and  a  well-educated  |>hysician,  seenn.s  to  he 
substantiated  hy  j»enllernen  ol'  tlie  first  respectahility.  A»  we  may  here- 
al'ter  pnldi-r-h  in  the  Journal  the  iMOHt  inlere.-ling  part  of  the  lecture  here 
alluded  to,  it  is  nnuecc-sary  to  anticipate  the  sj^irit  of  it  in  these  remarks. 
After  the  audience  had  retired,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  physi- 
cians, and  son»e  other  yenllemen  who  happencjd  to  he  in  conversation 
with  each  other,  it  was  announced  that  31  r.  .Nichols,  editor  of  the  Stand- 
ard, then  pre.'sent,  posse-.-jed  the  magnetic  power.  Alter  some  persiias^ion, 
a  yoJing  man  .sealed  him.-elt' for  the  experiment.  Though  the  process  had 
scarcely  commenced,  he  raised  him.-elf,  and  marie  objections  against  its 
completion,  on  account  of  a  drowsiness  coming  on.  He  afterwards  re- 
sumed the  seat,  however,  and  finally,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  had  the 
appearance  of  being  in  a  quiet  slumber  I  On  questioning  him,  he  said 
that  though  exceedingly  drowsy,  he  was  not  wholly  unconscious  of  exter- 
nal impressions. 

With  reference  to  testing  the  truth  of  an  observation,  that  a  person 
might  be  raised,  in  a  recumbent  po-ture,  frou)  the  floor  on  the  tip  of  the 
fore  fingers  of  four  men,  if  they  first  iull.-.ted  the  hmgs  and  then  expired 
the  air  all  at  the  same  moment,  Air.  Nichols  took  the  prescribed  posi- 
tion, and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  he  uas  lifted  with  the  utmost 
ease,  several  tiuies,  iireast  high.  There  could  be  no  mistake  or  necro- 
mancy in  the  business.  We  assisted  twice — and  certainly  recognized 
nothing  like  the  sensation  produced  by  a  heavy  weight.  Drs.  C.  T. 
Jackaon  and  J.  D.  Fisher,  equally  curious  and  critical  in  their  observa- 
tion on  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  also  assisted,  and  freely 
confessed  that  they  were  not  sensible  of  sustaining  any  considerable  bur- 
den. Mr.  Xichols  weighs  one  hundred  and  .-^ixty  pounds.  ^  erily  this 
is  an  age  of  wonders  !  'i'hough  we  by  no  means  intend  to  allow  the  organ 
of  marvellousness  to  get  the  ascendancy,  yet  we  really  begin  to  exjject  a 
revivification  of  Bishop  Berkley's  notion,  that  terrestrial  existence  is 
only  ideal. 

31LDICI.\AL    LCECHES. 

The  following  notice  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publication.  The  generosity 
manifested  by  the  Mass.  Med.  Society  in  ottering  so  large  a  premium, 
will  doubtless  induce  gentlemen,  not  perhaps  intimately  connected  with 
the  prolession,  to  cornmerice  experiments  uithaviewto  determine  the 
point,  whether  leeches,  ol  the  true  species,  can  be  propagated  here  or  not. 
From  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Stone,  a  druggist  of  Roxbury, 
whose  minute  kno'.%  ledge  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry  is  already  appreci- 
ated by  the  community,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  possesses 
an  uncommonly  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
leech,  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  a  series  of  investigation,  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject — so  full  of  interest  to  physicians  and  the  com- 
munity. 

"  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Counsellors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  receive  applications  from  any 
persons  who  may  claim  the  premium  of  i\\e  hundred  dollars  offered  by 
the  Society,  for  the  best  sample  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  leeches 
from  a  foreign  stock,  bred  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  award  the  same  at 
the  expiration  of  seven  years,  if  occasion  should  be.  Tiie  tollowing 
gentlenjen  were  appointed  the  Committee  : — 
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Drs.  TVathatiiel  Miller,  of  Franklin.  W.  Channing  and  Benj.  Sliurt- 
leff,  of  Boston.  VV.  J.  Walker,  of  Charlestown.  A,  L.  Peirson,  of  Sa- 
lem. E.  Buck,  of  Maiden,  G.  Willard,  of  L'xbridge.  E.  Mather,  of 
Northampton.  A.  F.  Stone,  of  Greenfield.  D,  Ben)is,  of  Springfield.  A. 
G.  Welsh,  of  Lee.  H.  Orr,  of  Bridgewater.  E.  Alden,  of  Randolph. 
W.  C.  Whitbredge,  of  New  Jiedford,  and  J.  Sampson,  of  Brewster. 

It  was  voted,  that  the  Recording  Secretary  renew  the  offer  of  a  premium 
for  the  prolification  of  leeches,  by  publishing  it  together  with  the  names 
of  the  Committee  who  are  authorized  to  receive  applications  for  the  same. 
JoHxV  H031ANS,  Recording  Secretary  JYIass.  Mtd.  Society. 


To  Correspondents  and  Subscrfbers. — A  paper  on  Abscess  of  the  Spleen, 
from  Batavia — Quackery,  from  a  travelling  physician — Report  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Med.  College  of  Ohio — besides  other  favors,  for  our  next  number,  are  acknow- 
ledged.— 01?^  We  feel  compelled  to  decline  the  publication  of  an  article  dated 
Jan.  28th,  from ,  not  from  any  unfriendly  feelmgs  towards  the  writer,  but  be- 
cause we  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  on  his  part. — The 
Title-page  and  Index  of  Vol.  XIII.  Avill  be  sent  in  a  future  number. 

Died — At  New  York,  George  Griswold,  M.D.  aged  31 ;  Dr.  Xavier  Saubert, 
formerly  known  as  the  Fire  King — killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  chemical  mixture. 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  29,  35.     Males,  16— Females,  19. 

Of  inflammation  of  tlie  bowels,  2— measles,  2— cliild-bert,  1— teething,  3— brain  fever,  1— pleurisy, 
1 — hooping  cough,  1— consumption,  5 — croup,  1— infantile,  5— liver  complaint,  1— insane,  1— bowel 
complaint,  1 — scrofula,  1— stoppage  in  the  bowels,  I — burn,  1— iiitlammation  of  the  lung=,  1 — acciden- 
tal, 1— old  age,  1 — disease  of  glands,  1— inlempeiance,  1— disease  ol  spine,  1— lung  fever,  2. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCHOOL   OF   MEDICINE,   AT   WOODSTOCK,   VERiMONT, 

CONNECTED  WITH  MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE. 

^(^Incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  October,  1835,  with  the  poictr  of  confer- 
ring Degrees.) 

The  Annual  Course  of  Lectures,  at  this  Institution,  will  commence  on  the  second  Thursday  (lOlh 
<lay)  of  March  next,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Obstetrics,  by  H.  II.  Childs,  M.D. 

Physiology  and  Surgery,  by  VVili.akd  Parker,  M.D. 

Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  by  David  Palmer,  M  D. 

Anatomy,  by  Robert  Watts,  Jr.  M.D. 

Medical  Jurisi)rndence,  by  Norman  Williams,  A.M. 

Demonstrations  in  Anatomy,  by  Otis  Perham. 

The  usual  number  of  Lectures  will  be  five,  daily— besides  the  Demonstrations  in  Anatomy  and 
■occasional  evening  examinations.  Considerable  additions  are  now  makina  to  the  Chemical  .\ppara- 
tus  ;  and  opportunities  will  be  furnished  to  students  for  /^rartjca/ Anatomy,  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  having  been  made  last  year  in  the  city  of  Aew  York.  ^'  J\~o  subject  for  dissection  tcill  be  re- 
ceived from  aiiij  person,  or  on  any  terms. 

Fees  for  the  course— .'$4.5.  (Jiaduation— ,$18.  For  tliose  who  have  attended  two  courses,  but  do 
not  graduate — .$10.  All  the  above  expenses  to  be  paid  in  advance,  or  secured  by  note,  with  a  satis- 
factory endorser,  to  David  Pierce,  Ksq.  Treasurer  of  the  Institution.  Board  is  usually  furnished  at 
from  Sl,.50  to  $2,00  per  week,  including  room,  wood,  lights,  and  wasliin;;. 

Students  are  requested  to  come  provided  with  two  or  anore  standard  works  on  each  of  tlie  above 
designated  branches  of  study.  'JMie  term  will  commence  with  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
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